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Editorial:  Forktail  13 


As  you  will  note,  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the  OBC 
has  redesigned  Forktail.  We  hope  that  you  will 
appreciate  the  new  format,  and  find  its  layout  pleasing, 
and  much  easier  to  read.  Many  of  the  papers  which 
are  published  in  Forktail  contain  necessarily  lengthy 
tables  of  data,  which  will  be  much  easier  to  follow  in 
the  new  A4  format. 


Forktail  was  first  published  in  1986,  with  Nigel 
Collar  appointed  as  editor.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1991  by  Tim  Inskipp,  who  had  acted  as  co-editor 
for  the  previous  2  years.  Since  1986,  Forktail  has 
appeared  annually,  although  in  1996  it  fell  behind 
schedule;  consequently  the  present  issue,  produced 
for  the  1997  membership,  is  actually  being 
published  in  February  1998.  However,  we  are 
pleased  to  report  that  Forktail  is  now  back  on 
schedule,  and  will  subsequently  be  published 
annually  in  August;  the  1998  edition,  Forktail  14, 
will  be  published  in  August  1998. 


In  the  present  issue  we  are  delighted  to  feature  the 
publication  of  an  important  paper  by  Frank 
Lambert,  describing  a  new  species  of  Gymnocrex 
from  the  Talaud  Islands,  Indonesia,  and  to  include 
Martin  Woodcock’s  excellent  painting  of  this  new 
species.  Other  papers  of  particular  note  in  this  issue 
of  Forktail  are  papers  by  Per  Alstrom  on  the 
taxonomy  of  the  Mirafra  assamica  complex,  and  two 
extensive  papers  on  the  birds  of  Laos,  one  by  T. 
D.  Evans  and  R.  J.  Timmins,  and  the  other  by 
William  Duckworth  and  others. 

We  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
encourage  readers  to  submit  their  work  and 
observations  for  consideration  for  publication  in 
Forktail.  We  will  consider  papers  on  any  aspect  of 
the  ornithology  of  the  Oriental  region,  and 
welcomes  manuscripts  from  professional  and 
amateur  ornithologists  alike. 

David  Blakesley  (Assistant  Editor) 

Tim  Inskipp  (Editor) 


ISSN  0950-1746 
©  Oriental  Bird  Club  1998 


Cover  picture: 

‘Long-tailed  Scarlet  Lory’  from  a  plate  by  George  Edwards  (see  p.  124) 


Plate  1.  Talaud  Rail  Gymnocrex  talaudensis  painted  from  the  holotype  (Martin  Woodcock). 


Plate  2.  Photographs  of  the  live  holotype  of  Gymnocrex 
talaudensis  in  Beo,  6  September  1996  (F.  R.  Lambert). 


Plate  4.  Photograph  of  a  live  Gymnocrex  plumb eiventris 
taken  in  Papua  New  Guinea,  December  1995  (Phil 
Gregory).  This  individual  appears  to  be  brighter  than 
specimens  in  museum  collections  and  other  photographs 
taken  in  New  Guinea  (see,  for  example,  Gregory  1995). 


Plate  3.  Comparison  of  holotype  of  Gymnocrex 
talaudensis  (centre)  with  specimens  of  G. 
plumbeiventris  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Tring. 
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A  new  species  of  Gymnocrex  from  the 
Talaud  Islands,  Indonesia 

FRANK  R.  LAMBERT 


In  August  1996,  an  unidentified  rail,  resembling  the  three  described  species  of  Gymnocrex ,  was  encountered  on 
the  Indonesian  Island  of  Karakelong,  which  lies  between  the  island  of  Mindanao  (Philippines)  and  Sulawesi. 
One  specimen  ol  the  bird  was  subsequently  collected,  after  local  people  had  trapped  it  for  food.  Comparison 
with  other  species  of  Gymnocrex  shows  that  this  rail  is  a  previously  undescribed  species,  most  closely  related  to 
G.  plumbeiventris  of  the  Moluccas  to  New  Guinea.  The  proposed  name  for  this  species  is  Gymnocrex  talaudensis, 
sp.  nov.,  the  Talaud  Rail.  It  is  a  secretive  but  probably  not  rare  inhabitant  of  wet  grassland  and  rank  vegetation 
habitats  at  the  edge  of  forest.  Whilst  it  may  also  occur  on  the  other  islands  in  the  Talaud  archipelago,  it  is  in  all 
likelihood  endemic  to  the  archipelago,  and  this,  therefore,  raises  the  conservation  significance  of  these  small 
islands.  It  is  not  considered  threatened  at  the  present  time,  since  Karakelong  still  has  abundant  suitable  habitat 
for  the  species,  but  the  species  should  be  classified  as  Data  Deficient  based  on  the  criteria  developed  for  the 
IUCN  Red  List  Categories. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  genus  Gymnocrex 

Three  species  in  the  genus  Gymnocrex  have  been  previously 
described.  One  is  the  Bare-eyed  Rail  G.  plumbeiventris  G. 
R.  Gray  1862,  known  from  the  north  Moluccan  islands  of 
Morotai,  Bacan  and  Halmahera,  and  from  New  Guinea, 
Misol,  the  Aru  Islands,  Karkar  and  New  Ireland.  It  is 
reported  to  inhabit  the  floor  of  forest  as  well  as  swamps 
and  wet  grassy  areas  near  lakes  and  rivers  (White  and  Bruce 
1986,  del  Hoyo  et  al.  1996).  In  New  Guinea,  this  species 
has  been  found  from  sea  level  to  at  least  2,000  m  (P. 
Gregory  in  litt.).  The  second  species  is  the  Intact  Rail  G. 
intactus  Sclater  1869,  known  from  one  specimen  from  the 
Solomon  Islands,  which  is  probably  conspecific  with  G. 
plumbeiventris  (Knox  and  Walters  1994).  The  third  species 
is  the  Blue-faced  Rail  G.  rosenbergii  Schlegel  1866,  an 
endemic  of  central  and  northern  Sulawesi  and  the  satellite 
island  of  Peleng  in  the  Banggai  Archipelago  (White  and 
Bruce  1986).  This  last  species  is  a  rarely  observed  and  very 
poorly  known  inhabitant  of  forest  (Coomans  de  Ruiter 
1947,  Lambert  1989).  Although  Ripley  (1977)  included 
both  Gymnocrex  and  Aramides  in  the  genus  Eulabeomis, 
many  recent  authors  (e.g.  White  and  Bruce  1986,  Inskipp 
et  al.  1996)  have  followed  Olsen  (1973)  who  considered 
that  Gymnocrex  was  a  distinct  genus.  Olsen  (1973)  based 
this  on  the  peculiarly  shaped,  sharply  tapering  bill,  bare 
orbital  skin  and  short  toes  of  Gymnocrex  when  compared 
to  Aramides.  He  also  noted  that  there  were  differences  in 
the  shape  of  the  pelvis. 

Discovery  of  the  new  Gymnocrex 

Just  after  dawn  on  15  August  1996,  near  Tarohan  on 
Karakelong  Island  in  the  Talaud  archipelago,  Indonesia 
(Figure  1),  Christian  Mamengko  and  I  had  clear,  but  brief 
and  unaided,  views  of  a  distinctive  rail  walking  casually 


across  a  tarmac  road  in  front  of  our  vehicle.  The  bird  then 
entered  rather  short  grass  underneath  some  dispersed,  small 
cocoa  trees,  where  it  paused  for  about  30  seconds,  some 
10  m  distant,  before  running  off  into  wet  grassland  and 
scrub  at  the  edge  of  swampy  forest.  I  followed  the  rail 
immediately  but  the  bird  was  not  seen  again,  and  nor  was 
it  observed  in  the  early  morning  of  16  August  or  on  2 
September  when  I  revisited  the  site. 

Upon  questioning  (in  Indonesian,  by  the  author), 
villagers  on  the  island  confirmed  that  there  was  a  bird  that 
lived  on  the  ground  that  had  a  ‘chocolate-red’  head,  long 
yellowish  bill  and  white  around  the  eye  which  was  locally 
known  as  the  Tuu-a.  This  bird  was  reported  to  be  extremely 
shy  but  occasionally  eaten  by  villagers,  who  caught  it  in 
traps  set  for  terrestrial  birds,  or  using  their  dogs.  It  was 
said  to  frequent  very  wet  grassland  and  scrub  at  the  edge 
of  forest,  and  one  villager  said  that  he  had  also  observed  it 
in  primary  forest. 

On  6  September  1996,  a  man  was  encountered  in  Beo, 
selling  various  birds,  which  had  apparently  been  caught 
near  his  home  village  of  Rainis.  He  had  in  his  possession 
several  rallids,  including  one  live  specimen  of  the 
unidentified  Gymnocrex  seen  on  15  August  (Plate  2).  The 
Gymnocrex  was  photographed  but  died  within  an  hour. 
After  consultation  with  officers  from  the  local  office  of  the 
Directorate  of  Forest  Protection  and  Nature  Conservation 
(PHPA),  this  individual  was  made  into  a  specimen. 

Subsequent  literature  research  indicated  that  the 
unidentified  Gymnocrex  most  closely  resembles  Bare-eyed 
Rail  Gymnocrex  plumbeiventris.  After  examination  of  six 
specimens  of  G.  plumbeiventris  from  the  Aru  Islands,  Misol 
and  New  Guinea  in  the  British  Museum,  as  well  as 
photographs  of  three  live  birds  from  New  Guinea,  I 
concluded  that,  based  on  significant  differences  in  both 
plumage  and  biometrics,  and  using  the  biological  species 
concept,  that  the  Gymnocrex  from  Karakelong  should  be 
considered  a  separate  species. 
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Figure  1.  Map  showing  the  Talaud  Islands  and  places  mentioned  in  the  text. 


The  proposed  name  for  this  new  species  of  rail  is: 

Gymnocrex  talaudensis,  sp.  nov. 

Talaud  Rail 

Holotype 

Museum  Zoologicum  Bogoriense  No.  MZB  30.271, 
Bogor,  Indonesia,  collected  by  Frank  R.  Lambert  on  6 
September  1996.  The  bird  was  obtained  in  Beo, 
Karakelong  Island,  Talaud  (4°14’N  126°47’E),  from  a 
hunter  who  had  trapped  it  near  Rainis  (4°  1 4’N  1 26°5 1  ’E) 
at  an  altitude  of  less  than  100  m.  Unsexed,  presumed  to 
be  adult,  based  on  brightness  and  texture  of  plumage  and 
bare  part  colours.  See  Plates  1-3. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  HOLOTYPE 

The  bird  is  considered  to  be  an  adult,  based  on  plumage 
coloration  and  texture,  and  bright  coloration  of  bare  parts, 
although  it  was  not  sexed.  It  was  undergoing  an  extensive 
moult,  with  feathers  of  the  body,  remiges  and  rectrices  in 
sheath,  suggesting  post-breeding  plumage.  Some  feathers 
were  damaged  during  capture  and  transportation,  with  the 
consequence  that  many  of  the  flight  feathers  and  the  entire 
tail  are  now  missing  (note  that  the  colour  of  the  tail  is 
therefore  unknown,  and  that  the  shape  and  colour  of  the 
tail  in  Plate  1  is  based  on  G.  plumb  eiventris,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  similar  in  this  respect). 

(Where  possible  colour  names  and  codes  of  swatches 
contained  in  Smithe  (1975)  have  been  used  in  the 


preparation  of  the  plumage  description.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  aid  future  museum  workers  to  make  comparisons 
without  reference  to  the  type  specimen.  In  addition,  it 
provides  some  insurance  against  fading,  or  other 
deterioration,  in  the  skin.) 

Head,  neck  and  breast  Chestnut  (32),  with  a  slight 
maroon  bloom;  feathers  of  chin  Sepia  (219)  (a  dark  brown 
colour)  with  some  Chestnut  (32)  on  feather  tips.  Entire 
mantle,  back  and  upperwing-coverts  bright  Greenish-Olive 
(49)  with  the  distal  third  of  mantle  feathers  iridescent, 
forming  a  bright  shining  green  (with  blue-grey  and  green 
elements  depending  on  the  light)  patch  across  the  mantle. 
Feathers  of  rump  more  Olive-Brown  (28),  with  uppertail- 
coverts  Sepia  (119)  (a  blackish  colour).  Tail  feathers 
missing.  Belly  to  undertail-coverts  Sepia  (119),  like 
uppertail-coverts.  Most  flight  feathers  missing,  but  those 
present  dull  Tawny  (38),  becoming  more  Greenish-Olive 
(49)  on  outer  webs.  Underwing-coverts  Sepia  (119)  with 
white  tips  of  many  feathers  forming  large  white  spots. 

Iris  bright  red,  surrounded  by  a  large  bare  skin  patch  that 
is  pink  anteriorly  and  silvery-white  at  the  rear  (the  silver 
colour  disappeared  after  death).  This  patch  is  most 
extensive  behind  the  eye.  Bill  bright  yellow  with  dusky  distal 
third  and  darker  coloration  around  the  large  nares.  Legs 
yellow,  becoming  pinkish  on  the  feet. 

Measurements 

See  Table  1  for  measurements  of  the  holotype.  The  bill 
of  G.  talaudensis  is  between  6.2%  and  33.3%  longer  than 
those  of  specimens  of  G.  plumb  eiventris  (n  =  25),  while 
the  tarsus  is  between  13.3%  and  29.4%  longer  than  those 
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Table  1.  Bill  and  tarsus  measurements  of  the  four  species  of  Gymnocrex 

Museum  data  Measurements  in  mm 


Museum  No. 

Sex 

Locality 

Bill  length-' 

Nares  to  tip 

Tarsus 

Notes 

G.  plumb eiventris 

BMNH  1873.5.12.2356 

U 

Misol  (‘Morty  Is’  on  label) 

51-52 

30 

53 

Holotype,  adult 

NMNH  Cat  no.  1 

F 

Morotai,  Moluccas 

51.3 

29.7 

b 

NMNH  Cat  no.  2 

F 

Morotai,  Moluccas 

52.5 

29 

b 

NMNH  Cat  no.  3 

F 

Halmahera,  Moluccas 

52.3 

31.1 

b 

AMNH  467445 

F 

Halmahera 

49 

30 

58 

AMNH  545548 

U 

Halmahera? 

50 

30 

61 

AMNH  545544 

U 

North  Moluccas 

53 

31 

57 

AMNH  545545 

M 

Waigui  (Waigeo) 

49 

31 

59 

NMNH  Cat  no.  5 

F 

Misol 

54.6 

29.7 

b 

NMNH  Cat  no.  6 

F 

Irian  Jaya  (New  Guinea) 

49.4 

31.1 

58.2 

Legs  scarlet,  bill  black  with 
yellow  base 

AMNH  338637 

U 

Irian  Jaya  (New  Guinea) 

50 

31 

59 

AMNH  545547 

M 

Irian  Jaya  (New  Guinea) 

46 

29 

58 

Iris  light  brown;  bill  dark 
horn;  feet  brick  red 

BMNH  1880.9.13.55 

F 

Papua  New  Guinea 

50.1 

27.5 

55.6 

AMNH  425159 

M 

Papua  New  Guinea 

45 

30 

58 

AMNH  425160 

F 

Papua  New  Guinea 

49 

28 

59 

Iris  brown;  skin  above  eye 
pink;  nostril  light  yellowish- 
green;  feet  salmon 

AMNH  425161 

F 

Papua  New  Guinea 

47.5 

29 

56 

AMNH  425162 

F 

Papua  New  Guinea 

51 

31 

59 

AMNH  529383 

M 

Papua  New  Guinea 

47 

30 

59 

Iris  brown;  bill  blackish, 
yellow  nostrils;  feet  red 

AMNH  766163 

M? 

New  Guinea 

48 

29.5 

59 

Iris  sienna  brown;  feet 
salmon  with  brown;  facial 
skin  dark  flesh 

AMNH  545546 

F 

Dampier  Island 

42 

26 

51 

Iris  brown;  bill  blackish- 
horn,  greenish-yellow  base; 
feet  red 

BMNH  1881.11.7.172 

U 

Aru  Islands 
('Queensland’  in  error, 
see  Warren  1966) 

52.2 

30 

55.4 

Syntype  of  Eulabeomis 
griseoventris  Diggles  1878 

BMNH  1881.1 1.7.171 

U 

Aru  Islands 

o 

() 

59.1 

Bill  tip  damaged 

BMNH  1881.1 1.7.705 

u 

Aru  Islands 

o 

() 

55.8 

Bill  tip  damaged 

BMNH  1881.1  1.7.706 

u 

Aru  Islands 

50 

27.8 

56 

AMNH  545553 

u 

no  data 

48 

29.5 

58 

AMNH  545553 

u 

no  data 

49 

30 

60 

AMNH  545553 

u 

no  data 

50 

30 

60 

Mean 

49.4 

29.6 

57.6 

G.  intactus 

BMNH  1887.1.20.12 

u 

Solomon  Islands 

48.3 

() 

56.4 

Holotype.  Nares  damaged 

G.  talaudensis 

MZB  30.271 

u 

Karakelong  Island 

58 

33.5 

68 

Iris  bright  red;  bill  bright 
yellow  with  dusky  distal  1/3 
and  darker  around  nares; 
legs  yellowish,  becoming 
pinkish  on  feet 

G.  rosenbergii 

USNM  250058 

M 

Sulawesi 

41.4 

25.0 

69.6 

Dried  bill:  upper  mandible 
dark  yellowish  horn,  lower 
mandible  pale  dusky 
yellowish-horn. 

BMNH  1894.12.14.40 

u 

Sulawesi 

46.2 

26.1 

64.9 

Both  BMNH  specimens 
have  dried  bill  with 
extensive  yellow  and  with 
dusky  distal  half  to  third 

BMNH  1890.4.22.2 

M 

Sulawesi 

48.2 

27.5 

b 

Mean 

45.3 

26.2 

67.3 

“‘Bill  length  is  here  measured  as  the  distance  from  the  corner  of  the  gape  (where  the  upper  and  lower  mandible  meets)  to  the  bill  tip  (as 
illustrated  in  Lambert  and  Woodcock  1996). 
b  Tarsi  could  not  be  accurately  measured  on  mounted  specimens. 

Museum  codes:  BMNH  -  The  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring;  NMNH  Leiden  -  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Leiden  (measurements 
made  by  Rene  Dekker);  AMNH  -  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  (measurements  made  by  Paul  Sweet);  USNM  -  United  States 
National  Museum  (Smithsonian  Institution),  Washington  (measurements  made  by  Pamela  Rasmussen).  For  collection  locality  of  BMNH  type 
specimen  from  Misol  (=  Mysol),  see  Warren  (1966).  Sex:  M  -  male,  F  -  female,  U  -  unsexed. 
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of  G.  plumbeiventris  (n  =  23)  for  which  measurements  were 
available  (Table  1).  The  longest-billed  specimen  of  G. 
plumbeiventris ,  from  Misol,  has  a  bill  length  of  54.6  mm 
compared  with  58  mm  for  the  G.  talaudensis  holotype;  the 
longest  tarsus  measurement  for  the  former  species  was 
60  mm,  compared  with  68  mm  for  the  G.  talaudensis 
holotype.  Even  the  relatively  long-legged  G.  rosenbergii 
apparently  can  have  a  shorter  tarsus  (Table  1).  Wing 
measurements  are  not  compared  because  the  wings  of  the 
specimen  of  G.  talaudensis  are  not  complete,  being  both  in 
heavy  moult  and  damaged  during  transportation  to  market 
or  during  capture. 

Diagnosis 

Most  similar  to  Gymnocrex  plumbeiventris,  and  presumably 
forming  a  superspecies  with  it,  but  differs  significantly  from 
that  species  in  biometrics,  plumage  pattern  and  coloration, 
and  bare  part  colour  (Plates  1-4).  Despite  their  allopatry, 
these  differences  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  that  treatment 
of  this  new  taxon  as  a  full  species  is  warranted.  Firstly,  the 
entire  pattern  and  colour  of  the  upperparts  differ,  except 
for  the  presence  of  blackish  (i.e.  Sepia  119)  on  the 
uppertail-coverts,  which  is  shared.  The  upperparts  of 
G.  plumbeiventris  are  a  dull  ochraceous  brown  (closest  to 
Raw  Umber  123),  with  a  golden  tinge  in  bright  light,  but 
those  of  G.  talaudensis  are  Greenish-Olive  (49)  with  a 
brighter,  iridescent  mantle.  The  pattern  differs  also,  with 
the  rich  colour  of  the  head  and  neck  extending  onto  the 
mantle  in  G.  plumbeiventris,  but  not  in  G.  talaudensis,  while 
the  area  of  dark  Sepia  on  the  uppertail-coverts  is  more 
extensive  in  G.  plumbeiventris,  extending  onto  the  lower 
back.  G.  talaudensis  has  a  deeper  chestnut  colour  to  the 
head,  neck  and  breast  than  G.  plumbeiventris  (which  has  a 
colour  closest  to  Brick  Red  132A),  even  when  compared 
to  the  unusually  bright  bird  shown  in  Plate  4.  The  belly  to 
undertail-coverts  and  tarsus  feathers  of  G.  plumbeiventris 
are  leaden  grey  or  slaty  (Dark  Neutral  Gray  83),  becoming 
blacker  (Blackish  Neutral  Gray  82)  towards  the  rear,  while 
this  entire  area  is  uniform  Sepia  (119)  in  G.  talaudensis. 
The  pattern  on  the  underparts  also  differs,  with  the  rufous 
breast  of  G.  plumbeiventris  usually  neatly  demarcated  from 
the  slaty  grey,  while  the  pattern  on  G.  talaudensis  is 
apparently  much  more  ragged.  Furthermore,  the  chin  of 
G.  talaudensis  is  Sepia  (219),  while  that  of  G.  plumbeiventris 
is  pale  rufous  (Raw  Umber  23).  Finally,  the  few  flight 
feathers  of  G.  talaudensis  available  for  comparison  with 
those  of  G.  plumbeiventris  suggest  that  the  former  are  more 
olive,  particularly  on  the  outer  webs. 

The  limited  information  available  on  bare-part  colour  of 
G.  plumbeiventris  suggests  that  the  bill  is  usually  basally  dull 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow  in  colour,  while  that  of  the 
specimen  of  G.  talaudensis  is  a  striking  bright  yellow  for 
the  basal  two-thirds  of  its  length.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  unsexed  type  specimen  of  G.  plumbeiventris, 
collected  by  A.  R.  Wallace  on  Misol,  still  shows  a  distinct 
bright  yellow  colour  at  the  base  of  upper  mandible, 
suggesting  that  bill  colour  may  vary  according  to  sex  or 
season.  Furthermore,  the  live  G.  plumbeiventris  shown  in 
Plate  4  has  extensive  bright  yellow  on  the  basal  half  of  the 
bill. 

The  legs  of  the  dried  specimens  of  G.  plumbeiventris  in 
BMNH  are  generally  yellowish,  becoming  pinkish  on  the 
feet.  However,  G.  plumbeiventris  clearly  has  pinkish-red  to 
scarlet  legs  in  life  (Ripley  1977,  Beehler  et  al.  1986,  del 
Hoyo  et  al.  1996),  as  demonstrated  by  data  on  specimen 


labels  (see  Table  1)  and  confirmed  by  three  photographs 
of  birds  from  New  Guinea  (P.  Gregory,  pers.  comm.;  see 
Plate  4).  In  life,  the  legs  of  G.  talaudensis  are  yellow, 
particularly  the  upper  legs,  but  becoming  yellowish-pink 
on  the  feet. 

Both  G.  plumbeiventris  and  G.  talaudensis  have  a  bare 
patch  of  skin  around  the  eye  (a  characteristic  of  the  genus) 
but,  while  this  is  reported  to  be  pink  in  G.  plumbeiventris, 
that  of  G.  talaudensis  is  anteriorly  pink  but  broadly  white  at 
the  rear,  giving  the  patch  the  appearance  of  being  silvery- 
white  in  the  field.  As  far  as  can  be  judged,  the  bare  eye -patch 
of  G.  talaudensis  is  larger  than  that  of  G.  plumbeiventris. 

The  iris  colour  of  the  G.  talaudensis  collected  was  bright 
red,  while  that  of  G.  plumbeiventris  is  most  often  reported 
to  be  brown.  One  of  the  two  photographs  of  live  G. 
plumbeiventris  from  New  Guinea  confirms  this  brown 
coloration,  although  the  iris  colour  of  the  brighter  bird 
shown  in  Plate  4  cannot  be  determined.  Taylor  and  van 
Perlo  (in  press)  state  that  the  iris  colour  of  G.  plumbeiventris 
is  red,  red-brown  or  brown. 


ETYMOLOGY 

This  species  is  named  after  the  Talaud  (=Talaut)  Islands, 
to  which  it  is  presumably  endemic.  Emphasizing  the  name 
of  this  little-known  archipelago  will  hopefully  draw  some 
attention  to  its  ornithological  importance.  There  are  several 
endemic  subspecies  that  have  the  trinominal  talautense  or 
talautensis,  but  this  is  the  first  species  that  has  been  named 
after  the  islands.  The  common  name  of  G.  talaudensis, 
Talaud  Rail  also  draws  attention  to  this  distribution. 


DISTRIBUTION,  HABITAT  AND  STATUS 

Gymnocrex  talaudensis  is  presently  known  only  from 
Karakelong,  the  largest  island  in  the  Talaud  Archipelago, 
which  is  situated  between  the  island  of  Mindanao 
(Philippines)  and  Sulawesi  (see  Figure  1).  The  topography 
and  vegetation  of  the  island  are  briefly  described  by 
Lambert  (1997). 

Based  on  the  single  brief  observation,  and  discussion  with 
local  rural  people  on  Karakelong  who  might  come  into 
contact  with  G.  talaudensis,  the  species  would  appear  to  be 
relatively  widespread  on  the  island  and  is  reported  to  be 
not  uncommon  in  wet  grassland  habitats  at  the  edge  of 
forest  and  rank  vegetation.  Many  villagers  knew  this  species 
by  its  local  name,  Tuu-a,  although  in  a  couple  of  instances, 
it  was  not  clear  if  the  name  was  being  misapplied  to  another 
terrestrial  species.  Nevertheless,  most  villagers  questioned 
mentioned  the  ‘chocolate’  or  ‘chocolate-red’  ( coklat  mera ) 
head  and  silvery-white  eye-patch,  which  is  here  considered 
as  conclusive  that  they  knew  the  species  (it  seems  unlikely 
that  there  is  yet  another  undescribed  rallid  with  a  pale  eye- 
patch).  A  bus  driver  claimed  that  he  regularly  saw  this 
species  cross  the  road,  at  the  site  where  the  individual  was 
observed  on  1  5  August,  but  that  he  had  not  seen  the  bird 
elsewhere  on  the  island.  However,  it  is  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  seeing  bush  hens  Amauromis  also,  since 
they  were  present  in  this  vicinity,  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 

At  this  site  there  are  wet  roadside  ditches  with  lush  grass, 
several  nearby  streams,  two  permanent  marshy  areas  and, 
perhaps  also  of  importance,  small  remnant  patches  of  forest 
close  to  the  road  on  both  sides.  Littoral  swamp  forest  was 
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also  present  some  1 50  m  from  the  locality  (which  was  itself 
within  100  m  of  the  sea).  Local  people  associate  G. 
talandensis  with  long  wet  grass  in  swampy  ground  at  the 
forest  edge.  Indeed,  in  March  1997,  F.  Verbelen  (in  litt.) 
briefly  observed  this  species  in  a  swampy  area  of  rank 
herbage  and  second  growth  near  the  forest  edge,  bordering 
a  small  river  just  south  of  Beo. 

Only  one  villager  mentioned  that  this  species  occurred 
in  primary  forest.  The  area  where  he  claimed  to  have  seen 
the  birds  was  some  6-8  km  from  the  coast  in  tall  primary 
forest  with  a  dense  understory  of  saplings  and  herbs  along 
a  shallow  stream.  His  records  could  not  be  verified, 
although  it  should  be  noted  that  at  least  two  other  rallids 
were  observed  by  the  author  in  this  area;  one  was  tentatively 
identified  as  Red-necked  Crake  Rallina  tricolor,  which  has 
a  similarly  coloured  head,  so  the  villager  may  have  seen 
these  rather  than  G.  talaudensis. 


VOCALIZATIONS 

A  series  of  at  least  fifteen  rapid,  high-pitched  peet-peet-peet 
calls  were  heard  when  the  Talaud  Rail  was  observed  on 
15  August.  Although  it  could  not  be  ascertained 
conclusively  that  these  calls  were  made  by  G.  talaudensis, 
the  calls  seemed  to  be  coming  from  the  individual  as  it  ran 
off,  and  these  calls  rapidly  became  quieter.  No  tape 
recordings  were  made. 


FOOD 

The  stomach  of  the  specimen  collected  contained  small 
fragments  of  snail  shell  and  what  appeared  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  very  small  beetle. 


DISCUSSION 

Additional  notes  on  plumage  of  Gymnocrex  species 

Examination  of  skins  (in  BMNH)  and  published 
descriptions  and  paintings  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
head  and  breast  of  G.  talaudensis  is  considerably  darker  and 
richer  in  colour  than  that  of  G.  plumbeiventris,  and  would 
best  be  described  as  being  deeper  and  darker  chestnut 
rather  than  the  rusty  or  vinous-chestnut  of  the  latter. 
However,  whilst  two  photographs  of  G.  plumbeiventris  from 
New  Guinea  (taken  by  P.  Gregory,  in  September  1993  and 
September  1994;  see  also  Gregory  1995)  seem  to  confirm 
this,  a  third,  previously  unpublished  photograph  (Plate  4), 
taken  in  December  1995,  shows  a  live  G.  plumbeiventris 
that  appears  brighter  than  any  other  birds  photographed, 
illustrated  or  in  the  BMNH  collection,  with  a  darker,  more 
chestnut  head  and  neck  (though  still  not  as  dark,  deep  or 
rich  in  colour  as  that  of  G.  talaudensis),  as  well  as  extensive 
bright  yellow  on  the  bill.  Although  photographs  can  be 
unreliable  in  portraying  colour  and  brightness,  these 
differences  suggest,  perhaps,  that  there  is  a  distinctive 
breeding  plumage  of  G.  plumbeiventris  that  may  not  be 
represented  by  birds  in  collections  (I  have  personally 
examined  only  those  in  BMNH)  or  described  in  the 
ornithological  literature.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  the 
G.  plumbeiventris  photographed  in  December  1995  may 
refer  to  an  individual  in  breeding  plumage.  The  G. 


talaudensis  collected  in  September,  although  with  similarly 
very  bright  plumage,  seems  likely  to  have  been  in  post¬ 
breeding  plumage  since  it  was  undergoing  extensive,  heavy 

moult. 

The  single  specimen  of  Intact  Rail  G.  intactus  resembles 
G.  plumbeiventris,  but  ‘differs  in  that  the  brown  of  the  neck 
is  darker  and  less  chestnut  with  a  slight  maroon  “bloom”, 
the  wings  and  back  are  slightly  darker,  and  the  belly  very 
slightly  paler’  (Knox  and  Walters  1994). 

While  G.  talaudensis  differs  in  many  respects  from  Blue¬ 
faced  Rail  G.  rosenbergii  of  Sulawesi,  direct  comparison  of 
specimens  in  BMNH  showed  that  the  deep  chestnut  colour 
of  the  head,  neck  and  breast  of  G.  talaudensis  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  colour  of  the  upperparts  of  G.  rosenbergii  (the 
colour  being  between  Maroon  31  and  Chestnut  32). 

Ornithological  exploration  of  the  Talaud 
Archipelago 

The  Talaud  Islands  are  a  remote  archipelago,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  previous  ornithologists  who  have  made 
observations  or  collected  specimens  on  the  island  have 
failed  to  find  G.  talaudensis.  Although  a  number  of 
naturalists  and  ornithologists  visited  the  Talaud 
Archipelago  last  century,  including  S.  J.  Hickson  (1885- 
1886),  W.  Doherty  (1887),  C.  W.  Cursham  (c.  1892),  and 
J.  Waterstradt  (1896-1897)  (Meyer  and  Wiglesworth 
1898),  there  then  seems  to  have  been  very  little 
ornithological  interest  in  the  islands  until  M.  D.  Bruce 
visited  them  in  1978  (White  and  Bruce  1986).  More 
recently,  F.  Rozendaal  (in  prep.)  collected  birds  on 
Karakelong  in  1985  and  the  University  of  York  mounted 
an  ornithological  expedition  there  in  1995  and  conducted 
follow-up  work  during  1996-1997  (Riley  1995,  1997, 
University  of  York  1996). 

Affinities  of  the  Talaud  avifauna 

Talaud  is  of  great  biogeographic  interest.  Presumably 
because  of  its  rather  isolated  position,  lying  between 
Sulawesi,  Mindanao  and  the  north  Moluccas,  it  has  an 
unusual  assemblage  of  birds.  The  known  global 
distributions  of  various  birds  on  Talaud  strongly  suggest 
that  representatives  of  the  distinctive  avifaunas  of  these 
three  quite  different  areas  have  reached  Talaud.  Breeding 
birds  that  have  probably  colonized  from  the  Philippines, 
to  the  north,  include  Philippine  Scrubfowl  Megapodius 
cumingii  sanghirensis,  Blue-naped  Parrot  Tanygnathus 
lucionensis  talautensis,  Rufous  Paradise  Flycatcher 
Terpsiphone  cinnamomea  talautensis,  Everett’s  White-eye 
Zosterops  everetti  babelo  and  perhaps  also  Malay  Night  Heron 
Gorsachius  melanolophus,  which  is  apparently  breeding  on 
Karakelong  Island  (F.  Lambert,  pers.  obs.).  Species  of 
probable  Sulawesi  origin  include  Sulawesi  Cicadabird 
Coracina  morio  talautensis,  Grey-sided  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  celebicum  talautensis  and  probably  Golden-mantled 
Racquet-tail  Prioniturus  platurus  talautensis.  Until  now,  the 
only  species  with  clear  Moluccan  affinities  were  the  Red- 
and-blue  Lory  Eos  histrio  talautensis  and  probably  Plain 
Bush  Hen  Amauromis  olivaceus  moluccanus  (I  observed  birds 
of  this  subspecies  on  the  island  in  1997).  It  is  therefore  of 
great  interest  to  have  found  another  species,  Gymnocrex 
talaudensis  that  has  clear  affinities  with  G.  plumbeiventris 
and  has  therefore  presumably  colonized  from  the  Moluccas. 

Although  the  Talaud  Islands  lie  within  the  Sangihe-Talaud 
Endemic  Bird  Area  (ICBP  1992,  Sujatnika  et  al.  1995),  no 
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undisputed  endemic  species  were  known  to  be  confined 
to  Talaud,  although  one  taxon,  Obscure  Kingfisher,  has 
been  variously  treated  as  a  full  species  Todiramphus 
{Halcyon)  enigma  (e.g.  White  and  Bruce  1986)  or  as  a 
distinct  subspecies  of  T.  chloris  (e.g.  Fry  et  al.  1 992,  Inskipp 
et  al.  1996).  The  discovery  of  a  rallid  that  is  in  all  likelihood 
endemic  to  Talaud  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance, 
elevating  the  conservation  value  of  the  islands.  Whilst  the 
Talaud  Rail  is  presently  known  only  from  Karakelong 
Island,  there  is  a  possibility  that  it  might  also  be  found  on 
the  other  larger  islands  in  the  archipelago.  Although  these 
islands,  namely  Salebabu  and  Kabaruang,  have  little  natural 
forest,  this  does  not  necessarily  preclude  the  presence  of 
Talaud  Rail,  since  its  known  habitat  requirements  indicate 
that  it  survives  in  rank  vegetation  and  it  may  not  be 
dependent  on  forest. 

Conservation  status  of  Talaud  Rail 

At  present,  G.  talaudensis  is  probably  not  a  threatened 
species,  since  the  island  of  Karakelong  still  has  a  diversity 
and  abundance  of  wetland  habitats,  in  particular  rank 
grasslands  bordering  forest.  Nevertheless,  present 
knowledge  of  the  species  would  suggest  that  it  should  be 
classified  as  Data  Deficient  using  the  criteria  developed  for 
the  IUCN  Red  List  Categories  (SSC  1994).  While  trapping 
for  food  occurs,  locals  noted  that  this  is  a  difficult  species 
to  catch,  and  the  pressure  from  trapping  must  be  very  low. 
Nonetheless,  since  its  full  ecological  requirements  are 
unknown,  future  changes  in  land  use  could  conceivably 
alter  habitats  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes  threatened  -  the 
island  is  small,  covering  only  c.  600  km2.  The  forests  of 
Karakelong  are  still  relatively  intact  and  include  two 
protected  areas  totalling  c.  2 1 ,800  ha  that  were  established 
in  1979  (Sujatnika  et  al.  1995,  Sujatnika  inlitt.  1997).  Both 
areas  are,  however,  under  pressure  from  smallholder 
encroachment  (Whitten  et  al.  1 987),  and  evidence  collected 
in  1996  suggests  that  forest  clearance  for  transmigration 
may  also  pose  a  threat  in  the  long  term  (Lambert  1997) 
The  potential  threat  on  the  island  from  introduced  rats 
needs  to  be  investigated. 

This  paper  was  peer  reviewed  for  Forktail  by  Pamela  Rasmussen  and 
Nigel  Collar. 

I  express  my  gratitude  to  my  companions  in  the  field  in  Talaud,  in 
particular  Christian  Mamengko,  M.  B.  Hutajulu  (“Cobar”)  and 
Spener  of  PHPA  who  assisted  in  searching  for  the  bird  after  it  was  first 
observed,  and  who  alerted  me  to  the  rails  on  sale  in  Beo  market, 
including  the  specimen  that  was  eventually  collected.  I  am  also  greatly 
indebted  to  Dr  Soetikno  Wirjoatmodjo  and  Dr  Dewi  Prawiradilaga  of 
the  Indonesian  Institute  of  Science  (LIPI)  for  providing  me  with 
assistance  in  borrowing  the  specimen  from  the  Bogor  Museum,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  Drs  M.  Amir  for  facilitating  this.  I  must  also  thank  Mr 
Nivesh  N  adee  of  the  Thailand  Institute  of  Scientific  and  T  echnological 
Research  for  his  skill  in  saving  the  specimen  from  certain  decomposition. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Tim  Inskipp,  Nigel  Redman,  Adrian  Long  and 
Nigel  Collar,  who  provided  me  with  various  literature  and  information, 
and  to  Barry  Taylor,  who  provided  me  with  draft  accounts  for  his 
forthcoming  book  on  rails  as  well  as  other  useful  information.  Pamela 
Rasmussen  made  measurements  of  the  specimen  of  G.  rosenbergii  in 
the  USNM  (Smithsonian)  collection;  she  also  kindly  provided  me 
with  information  on  the  specimen  of  G.  plumbeiventris  in  the  collection 
and  discussed  this  specimen  with  Paul  Taylor,  who  had  collected  it  in 
Halmahera.  Rene  Dekker  provided  measurements  and  specimen 
label  data  from  skins  of  G.  plumbeiventris  held  in  the  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History  in  Leiden,  while  Paul  Sweet  provided  biometric 
data  for  specimens  held  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 


New  Y ork.  Robert  Prys-Jones  and  Michael  W alters  gave  me  permission 
to  examine  skins,  including  the  type  specimens  of  G.  plumbeiventris ,  at 
the  Natural  History  Museum  (Tring)  and  provided  data  on  catalogue 
numbers.  Craig  Robson,  Pamela  Rasmussen,  Jonathan  Eames,  James 
Lowen  and  Mark  Pearman  all  examined  the  type  specimen,  when  I 
visited  Tring,  and  provided  corroboration  of  my  opinion  as  to  its 
taxonomic  status.  Richard  Grimmett  kindly  compared  the  plumage  of 
the  specimen  of  G.  talaudensis  with  the  swatches  in  Smithe  (1975). 
Finally,  I  am  very  grateful  to  Phil  Gregory  for  the  loan  of  photographs 
depicting  three  G.  plumbeiventris  trapped  in  Papua  New  Guinea,  and 
to  Martin  Woodcock  for  his  excellent  painting  of  G.  talaudensis. 
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Birds  in  Vietnam  in  December  1993 
and  December  1994 

J.  N.  DYMOND 


Noteworthy  records  of  birds  observed  during  visits  to  Vietnam  in  December  1993  and  December  1994  are 
detailed.  A  full  account  is  given  of  the  discovery  of  Grey-crowned  Crocias  Crocias  langbianis  at  Ho  Tuyen  Lam, 
near  Da  Lat,  Lam  Dong  Province. 


During  December  1993  and  December  1994  various 
forest  sites  in  Vietnam  were  visited.  Each  of  the  sites  had 
previously  been  surveyed  at  least  once  by  the  BirdLife 
International/Forest  Birds  Working  Group  expeditions  of 
1988,  1989/1990  and  1991,  though  only  the  1989/1990 
surveys  were  carried  out  during  winter  months  (Robson 
et  al.  1989,  1993a  and  b).  Most  of  the  observations  made 
reflect  the  findings  of  these  earlier  surveys  or  other  recent 
observations  by  J.  C.  Eames,  C.  R.  Robson,  Nguyen  Cu, 
Uthai  Treesucon  and  several  tour  groups. 

Thirteen  species  listed  as  globally  threatened  by  Collar 
et  al.  (1994)  were  recorded.  Of  these  11  are  treated  as 
Vulnerable,  though  significant  observations  were  made  for 
just  two,  Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca  and  Short-tailed 
Parrotbill  Paradoxomis  davidianus.  The  other  Vulnerable 
species  recorded  were  Germain’s  Peacock  Pheasant 
Polyplectron  germaini,  Crested  Argus  Rheinardia  ocellata, 
Green  Peafowl  Pavo  cristatus,  Red-collared  Woodpecker 
Picus  rabieri,  Blyth’s  Kingfisher  Alcedo  Hercules ,  Lesser 
Adjutant  Leptoptilos  javanicus,  Yellow-billed  Nuthatch 
Sitta  solangiae ,  Black-hooded  Laughingthrush  Garmlax 
milieu  and  Collared  Laughingthrush  G.  yersini. 

More  important  was  the  observation  at  Nam  Bai  Cat 
Tien  National  Park  of  a  pair  of  White-shouldered  Ibises 
Pseudibis  papillosa  davisoni,  a  taxon  that  is  treated  as 
Endangered.  There  have  been  a  number  of  sightings  in 
the  park  since  July  1991  and  its  continued  survival  there 
is  noteworthy. 

By  far  the  most  exciting  and  significant  observation  was 
the  discovery  of  Grey-crowned  Crocias  Crocias  langbianis 
at  Ho  Tuyen  Lam,  near  Da  Lat,  Lam  Dong  Province;  the 
species  is  treated  as  Critically  Endangered  by  Collar  et 
al.  (1994). 


RECORDS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST 

Great  Barbet  Megalaima  virens  One  was  heard  calling 
on  a  ridge  above  Bong  substation,  Cue  Phuong  N.P.  (c. 
600  m)  on  13  December  1993.  According  to  King  et  al. 
(1975)  this  species  is  resident  above  900  m  in  South-East 
Asia,  but  seasonal  altitudinal  movements  occur  in  Nepal 
(Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1991).  Not  previously  recorded  at 
this  site,  though  already  noted  for  North  Annam  and 
Tonkin  by  King  et  al.  (1975). 

Jerdon’s  Baza  Aviceda  jerdoni  A  pair  was  seen  (one  of 
which  was  tape-recorded)  near  Tu  Phuc  on  23  December 
1993.  Though  recently  recorded  from  sites  in  East  Tonkin 


(Ratajszczak  1987),  northern  Vietnam  (Stepanyan  1987), 
Cochinchina  (Morris  1986)  and  South  Annam  (Robson 
et  al.  1993),  this  is  the  first  record  for  North  Annam. 

Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca  A  juvenile  was  seen  at 
Tam  Dao  N.P.  on  6  December  1993.  The  first  recent 
record  for  Vietnam,  although  noted  in  Tonkin  in  the  past 
(King  et  al.  1975),  and  ther  have  been  three  subsequent 
sightings,  all  in  East  Tonkin  (J.  Christensen  pers.  comm. 
1995,  C.  R.  Robson  in  litt.  1995). 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  nipalensis  An  adult  was 
seen  perched  and,  briefly,  in  flight  at  Cue  Phuong  N.P. 
on  12  December  1993.  There  has  been  a  number  of 
records  in  recent  years  in  Cochinchina  (pers.  obs.,  Akira 
Hibi  pers.  comm.  1994,  J.  C.  Eames  in  litt.  1995,  C.  R. 
Robson  in  litt.  1995),  and  in  Central  and  South  Annam 
(Morris  1995),  but  the  only  previous  record  in  East 
Tonkin  was  at  Tam  Dao  N.P.  in  October  1962  (Fischer 
1974). 

White-shouldered  Ibis  Pseudibis  papillosa  davisoni  One 
pair  was  seen  display-calling  at  Nam  Bai  Cat  Tien  N.P. 
on  29  December  1994. 

Grey-backed  Thrush  Turdus  hortulorum  An  adult  male 
was  seen  at  Ho  Ke  Go  on  27-29  December  1993. 
Although  previously  noted  as  a  migrant  at  low  elevations 
in  Tonkin  and  North  Annam  (King  et  al.  1975),  this 
record  is  well  south  of  the  previously  documented  range 
(C.  R.  Robson  in  litt.  1995). 

Lesser  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  leucophrys  Two  singles 
were  seen  near  Cue  Phuong  N.P.  headquarters,  one  on  8 
December  and  a  different  bird  on  9  December  1993;  both 
sightings,  in  well-separated  locations,  were  at  very  close 
range  in  areas  of  very  dense  understorey  in  secondary 
forest,  at  c.  200  m  altitude.  According  to  King  et  al. 
(1975),  the  species  is  resident  between  900  m  and  2,500 
m  in  South-East  Asia.  The  first  records  for  this  locality 
and  at  this  altitude. 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hyperythra  A  male 
was  seen  at  close  range  in  understorey  near  Cue  Phuong 
N.P.  headquarters  on  9  December  1993  (c.  200  m),  and 
another  male  was  watched  bathing  in  a  stream  in  primary 
forest  near  Bong  substation,  Cue  Phuong  N.P.,  on  1 1 
December  1993  (c.  450  m).  According  to  King  et  al. 
(1975),  this  species  is  resident  above  900  m  in  South-East 
Asia,  but  in  Nepal  it  has  been  recorded  as  low  as  275  m 
in  winter  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1991).  The  first  records 
for  this  locality  and  altitude,  although  it  was  subsequently 
seen  there  in  December  1994  by  J.  Christensen  (pers. 
comm.  1995). 
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Pl  trple  Cochoa  Cochoa  purpurea  Two  were  seen  at  Tam 
Dao  N.P.  on  6  December  1993.  The  first  recent  record 
for  this  locality,  although  collected  there  previously 
(Delacour  and  Jabouille  1931).  The  species  is  treated  as 
Near-threatened  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 

Wire-tailed  Swallow  Hirundo  smithii  Two  were  seen 
at  Ho  Tuyen  Lam  on  22  December  1994.  Though  noted 
for  South  Annam  by  King  et  al.  (1975),  this  is  thought  to 
be  the  only  record  in  recent  years,  and  the  species  may 
be  seriously  threatened  in  Vietnam  (C.  R.  Robson  in  litt. 
1995). 

Light-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  sinensis  Of  a  total  of 
over  30  birds  in  scrub  at  Ho  Ke  Go  on  27-29  December 
1993,  about  25  were  nominate  sinensis  and  at  least  5  were 
hainanus.  In  Vietnam,  King  et  al.  (1975)  and  Vo  Quy 
(1983)  list  P.  s.  sinensis  only  from  East  Tonkin,  but 
Robson  et  al.  (1993a)  recorded  it  in  Central  Annam,  so 
its  occurrence  at  Ho  Ke  Go,  in  North  Annam,  is  not 
surprising.  King  et  al.  (197 5)  record  hainanus  as  a  common 
resident  in  Tonkin,  North  and  Central  Annam. 

Chestnut-flanked  White-eye  Zosterops  erythropleurus 
One  was  seen  at  Tam  Dao  N.P.  on  4  December  1993.  In 
Vietnam  only  previously  recorded  from  north-west  Tonkin 
(King  et  al.  1975). 

Asian  Stubtail  Urosphena  squameiceps  Small  numbers 
were  seen  at  Tam  Dao  N.P.  and  Cue  Phuong  N.P.  during 
December  1993,  and  one  was  seen  at  Ho  Tuyen  Lam  on 
18  December  1994.  King  et  al.  (1975)  record  this  species 
from  north-west  Tonkin,  but  these  constitute  the  first 
records  for  East  Tonkin  and  only  the  second  for  South 
Annam,  preceded  by  a  record  from  Hill  1978  (12°02’N 
108°42’E),  Lam  Dong  Province  on  16  November  1993  (J. 
C.  Eames  pers.  comm.  1995). 

Sulphur-breasted  Warbler  Phylloscopus  ricketti  Singles 
were  seen  at  Cue  Phuong  N.P.  on  10  and  15  December 
1993.  Previously  noted  for  North  and  Central  Annam 
(King  et  al.  1975),  but  these  are  the  first  records  for  East 
Tonkin. 

Grey-crowned  Crocias  Crocias  langbianis  Two  were  seen 
at  Ho  Tuyen  Lam  on  22  December  1994.  Full  details  of 
this  observation  are  given  below. 

Short-tailed  Parrotbill  Paradoxomis  davidianus  One 
was  seen  at  Tam  Dao  N.P.  on  6  December  1993. 
Previously  only  recorded  from  north-east  Tonkin  (King  et 
al.  1975),  this  is  the  first  record  for  this  locality,  though 
others  have  been  seen  there  subsequently  by  many 
observers. 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  Two  were  seen 
at  Cue  Phuong  N.P.  on  10  December  1993.  Listed  for 
north-west  Tonkin  by  King  et  al.  (1975),  but  this  is  the 
first  record  for  East  Tonkin  and  apparently  the  only  record 
for  the  country  in  recent  years. 

Observation  of  Grey-crowned  Crocias  at  Ho 
Tuyen  Lam,  near  Da  Lat 

Ho  Tuyen  Lam  is  a  reservoir  4  km  south-south  west  of  Da 
Lat,  Lam  Dong  Province  (South  Annam);  it  is  a  further  5 
km  to  the  distant  end  of  the  reservoir.  The  reservoir  is 
surrounded  by  pine  forest  Pinus  kesiya,  interspersed  with 
extensive  cleared  areas  supporting  agricultural  plots.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  reservoir  the  pine  forest  is  backed  by 


Tropical  Montane  Evergreen  Forest,  rising  from  1,400  m 
to  1,700  m,  although  only  the  lower  zone  from  1,400-1,500 
m  has  been  explored  by  ornithologists  in  recent  years.  Small 
scale  logging  was  taking  place  in  the  broadleaved  forest 
adjacent  to  the  end  of  the  reservoir,  and  local  people  were 
seen  carrying  out  sacks  of  charcoal,  probably  produced  on 
the  higher  slopes  further  from  the  reservoir. 

At  12h00  on  22  December  1994,  while  birding  in  the 
evergreen  forest  about  1  km  south  of  the  south-western  tip 
of  the  reservoir,  at  an  elevation  of  1,450  m,  I  came  in 
contact  with  a  mixed  species  feeding  flock.  The  understorey 
was  alive  with  numerous  Mountain  Fulvettas  Alcippe 
peracensis  and  a  few  Rufous-capped  Babblers  Stachyris 
ruficeps  and  White-spectacled  Warblers  Seicercus  ajfinis , 
while  several  White-tailed  Leaf  Warblers  Phylloscopus 
davisoni  and  Chestnut-crowned  Warblers  Seicercus 
castaniceps  and  a  pair  each  of  Chestnut-fronted  Shrike 
Babblers  Pteruthius  aenobarbus  and  Brown-throated 
Treecreepers  Certhia  discolor  were  feeding  in  the  more  open 
areas  of  the  middle  storey.  I  then  turned  my  attention  to  a 
noisy  party  of  Blue-winged  Minlas  Minla  cyanouroptera  in 
the  canopy,  some  1 5-20  m  above  me.  I  soon  located  a  single 
Rufous-backed  Sibia  Heterophasia  annectans  among  the  10- 
12  minlas,  and  then  I  glimpsed  among  some  dense  foliage 
a  rather  longer,  narrow,  graduated  tail  showing  white  tips 
to  the  underside  of  each  feather.  Vague  thoughts  of  a  small 
cuckoo  or  cuckoo-shrike  were  soon  replaced  by  palpitations 
of  incredulity  when  the  head  and  body  came  into  view.  It 
had  a  fairly  short  thickish,  dark  bill,  a  narrow  black  mask 
extending  from  the  bill  through  the  eye  to  the  rear  of  the 
ear-coverts,  and  sparkling  white  underparts  with  bold  black 
streaks  at  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  extending  all  along 
the  flanks  towards  the  tail  -  I  realised  then  that  I  was 
watching  a  Grey-crowned  Crocias.  In  fact  there  were  two 
of  them  and  very  soon  the  one  I  was  concentrating  on 
showed  its  upperparts:  grey  crown  and  nape,  warm  rufous 
mantle  and  rump  with  blackish  feather  centres  showing  as 
spots  on  the  mantle,  and  dark  grey  wings  and  tail.  The 
Crocias  were  markedly  larger  than  the  Rufous-backed 
Sibia. 

After  two  to  three  minutes  the  flock  moved  away,  but  I 
had  further  contacts  with  it  and  the  two  Crocias  at  around 
1 2h  1 5  and  12h40,  after  which  the  flock  moved  across  a 
densely  vegetated  gully  and  I  was  unable  to  follow. 
Throughout  the  total  of  about  six  minutes  observation  time 
the  Grey-crowned  Crocias  were  in  close  association  with 
the  Blue-winged  Minlas  and  the  Rufous-backed  Sibia.  They 
kept  strictly  to  the  canopy,  foraging  along  and  around  the 
thicker  limbs  and  among  the  sprays  of  leafy  twigs,  moving 
slowly  much  in  the  mode  of  the  sibia,  but  at  no  time 
venturing  on  to  the  main  trunks  in  the  manner  of  a  sibia. 
At  no  time  were  any  vocalizations  heard. 

The  sole  previous  field  observation  of  Grey-crowned 
Crocias  was  of  two  birds  seen  by  J.  C.  Eames  and  Nguyen 
Cu  on  29  January  1994  at  1,010  m  on  Chu  Yang  Sin, 
some  55  km  north  of  Da  Lat  (Eames  1994).  Eames  relates 
what  is  known  of  the  circumstances  of  the  original 
collection  of  three  specimens  in  April  1938,  for  which 
details  are  somewhat  vague  and  the  locality  is  unclear. 
However,  as  Chu  Yang  Sin  is  remote  and  very  difficult  of 
access,  the  discovery  of  Grey-crowned  Crocias  at  Ho 
Tuyen  Lam,  so  close  to  the  provincial  centre  of  Da  Lat, 
strongly  suggests  that  the  type  locality  might  also  be  dose 
to  Da  Lat. 
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ITINERARIES 


December  1993 

December  1994 

2-6 

Tam  Dao  N.P. 

17 

Da  Lat 

8-15 

Cue  Phuong  N.P 

18 

Ho  Tuyen  Lam 

17 

Hanoi 

19 

Da  Lat  -  Datanla  waterfall 

18 

Hanoi  -  Vinh 

20-21 

Mount  Lang  Bian 

20-21 

Ha  Tinh 

22 

Ho  Tuyen  Lam 

22 

Ky  Anh  -  Tu  Phuc 

23-31  Nam  Bai  Cat  Tien  N.P. 

23-25 

Tu  Phuc  -  Cat  Bin 

26 

Tu  Phuc  -  Ha  Tinh 

January  1995 

27-28 

Ho  Ke  Go 

1-2 

Nam  Bai  Cat  Tien  N.P. 

29 

Ho  Ke  Go  -  Ha  Tinh 

30-31 

Hanoi 

MAIN  LOCALITIES  VISITED 

1  Tam  Dao  National  Park  (21°27’N  105°35’E),  East 
Tonkin 

2  Hanoi  and  en  route  in  East  Tonkin 

3  Cue  Phuong  National  Park  (20°1 5’N  105°35’E),  East 
Tonkin 

4  Tu  Phuc  -  Cat  Bin  (18"05’N  106°02’E)  -  Ho  Ke  Go, 
North  Annam 

5  En  route  in  North  Annam 

6  Mount  Lang  Bian  (1 2°02’N  1 08°26’E),  South  Annam 

7  Ho  Tuyen  Lam  (1 1°52’N  108°25’E),  South  Annam 

8  Da  Lat  area  (11°57’N  108°27’E))  and  Datanla 
waterfall,  South  Annam 

9  Nam  Bai  Cat  Tien  National  Park  (11°27’N 
107'T8’E),  Cochinchina 


I  would  like  to  thank  Doug  Judell  for  his  companionship  throughout 
my  travels  in  northern  Vietnam  in  December  1993.  Both  Doug  and 


I  are  greatly  indebted  to  Professor  Dr  Vo  Quy  for  arranging  our  visit 
to  Tu  Phuc  and  Ho  Ke  Go  in  the  company  of  three  botanists  from 
Hanoi  and  Duong  Nguyen  Thuy  from  Ha  Tinh.  Le  Van  Chiem 
(director),  Nguyen  Duy  Khang  and  other  staff  at  Nam  Bai  Cat  Tien 
N.  P.  greatly  facilitated  my  stay  there.  I  am  most  grateful  to  Jonathan 
Eames  and  Craig  Robson  for  their  helpful  comments  on  a  draft  of  this 
paper  and  to  Tim  Inskipp  for  his  advice  and  assistance  with  references. 
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APPENDIX 


BIRD  SPECIES  RECORDED  IN  VIETNAM  IN  1993-1995  BY  LOCALITY 


Species  Localities 

Chinese  Francolin  Francolinus  pintadeanus  3 

Rufous-throated  Partridge  Arborophila  rufogularis  6 

Bar-backed  Partridge  A.  brunneopectus  4 

SCAUY-BREASTED  PARTRIDGE  A.  chlorOpUS  9 

Red  Junglefowl  Gallus  gallus  3,4,9 

Silver  Pheasant  Lophura  nycthemera  1,3,7 

Germain’s  Peacock  Pheasant  Polyplectron  germaini  9 

Crested  Argus  Rheinardia  ocellata  4 

Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus  9 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser  5 

Eurasian  'Wigeon  Anas  penelope  4 

Common  Teal  A.  crecca  5 

Barred  Buttonquail  Tumix  suscitator  3,9 

White-browed  Piculet  Sasia  ochracea  4 

Grey-capped  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  canicapillus  3,4, 6, 9 
Rufous  Woodpecker  Celeus  brachyurus  3,9 

W  hite-bellied  Woodpecker  Dryocopus  javensis  3,9 

Lesser  Yellownape  Picus  chlorolophus  3,9 

Greater  Yellownape  P.  flavinucha  3,7,9 

Laced  Woodpecker  P.  vittatus  9 

Red-collared  Woodpecker  P.  rabieri  4 

Grey-faced  Woodpecker  P.  canus  6 

Common  Flameback  Dinopium  javanense  3,9 

Greater  Flameback  Chrysocolaptes  lucid  us  3,9 

Pale-headed  Woodpecker  Gecinulus  grantia  9 

Bay  Woodpecker  Blythipicus  pyrrhotis  1,3, 4, 6, 7, 9 

Heart-spotted  Woodpecker  Hemicircus  canente  9 

Great  Slaty  Woodpecker  Mulleripicus  pulverulentus  9 

Great  Barbet  Megalaima  virens  3 

Red-vented  Barbet  M.  lagrandieri  7,8,9 

Lineated  Barbet  M.  lineata  9 

Green-eared  Barbet  M.  faiostricta  1,3, 4, 9 

Golden-throated  Barbet  M.  franklinii  1 

Black-browed  Barbet  M.  oorti  6 

Moustached  Barbet  M.  incognita  7,8 

Blue-eared  Barbet  M.  australis  9 

Coppersmith  Barbet  M.  haemacephala  9 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill  Anthracoceros  albirostris  9 

Great  Hornbill  Buceros  bicomis  9 

Brown  Hornbill  Anorrhinus  tickelli  3 

Wreathed  Hornbill  Aceros  undulatus  9 

Common  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  3 

Orange-breasted  Trogon  Harpactes  oreskios  9 

Red-headed  Trogon  H.  erythrocephalus  1,3, 4, 7, 9 

Indian  Roller  Coracias  benghalensis  9 

Dollarbird  Eurystomus  orientalis  9 

Blyth’s  Kingfisher  Alcedo  Hercules  4 

Common  Kingfisher  A.  atthis  2, 5, 7, 9 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher  Pelargopsis  capensis  9 

White-throated  Kingfisher  Halcyon  smyrnensis  2, 4, 5, 9 

Black-capped  Kingfisher  H.  pileata  5,9 

Pied  Kingfisher  Ceryle  rudis  2,4 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater  Nyctyomis  athertoni  7,9 

Green  Bee-eater  Merops  orientalis  9 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater  M.  leschenaulti  9 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx  sparverioides  9 

Banded  Bay  Cuckoo  Cacomantis  sonneratii  8,9 

Plaintive  Cuckoo  C.  merulinus  9 

Violet  Cuckoo  Chrysococcyx  xanthorhynchus  9 

Green-billed  Malkoha  Phaenicophaeus  tristis  3, 4, 5, 7, 9 
Greater  Coucal  Centropus  sinensis  3,4,9 

Lesser  Coucal  C.  bengalensis  1,3,9 


Species  Localities 

Vernal  Hanging  Parrot  Loriculus  vemalis  9 

Red-breasted  Parakeet  P.  alexandri  4,9 

Germain’s  Swiftlet  Collocalia  germani  9 

Swiftlet  Collocalia  sp.  7 

Brown-backed  Needletail  Hirundapus  giganteus  9 

Asian  Palm  Swift  Cypsiurus  balasiensis  9 

Fork-tailed  Swift  Apus  pacificus  4 

House  Swift  A.  affinis  7,8 

Oriental  Bay  Owl  Phodilus  badius  9 

Mountain  Scops  Owl  Otus  spilocephalus  9 

Collared  Scops  Owl  O.  bakkamoena  9 

Asian  Barred  Owlet  Glaucidium  cuculoides  9 

Great  Eared  Nightjar  Eurostopodus  macrotis  9 

Large-tailed  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  macrurus  9 

Rock  Pigeon  Columba  livia  9 

Spotted  Dove  Streptopelia  chinensis  2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 

Red  Collared  Dove  S’,  tranquebarica  9 

Emerald  Dove  Chalcophaps  indica  6,7,9 

Pompadour  Green  Pigeon  Treron  pompadora  9 

Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon  T.  curvirostra  9 

Wedge-tailed  Green  Pigeon  T.  sphenura  6 

Green  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  aenea  4,9 

Mountain  Imperial  Pigeon  D.  badia  4 

White-breasted  Waterhen  Amauromis  phoenicurus  2, 4,5, 9 
Watercock  Gallicrex  cinerea  9 

Common  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus  3,5 

Eurasian  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola  1,3 

Pintail  Snipe  Gallinago  stenura  4,5,9 

Common  Snipe  G.  gallinago  4,5,9 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus  5 

Common  Redshank  T.  totanus  5 

Common  Greenshank  T.  nebularia  4,5 

Green  Sandpiper  T.  ochropus  4,5,9 

Wood  Sandpiper  T.  glareola  5,9 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos  2,4,5 

Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis  2 

Bronze-winged  Jacana  Metopidius  indicus  9 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius  9 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus  5 

Grey-headed  Lapwing  V.  cinereus  5 

Red-wattled  Lapwing  V.  indicus 

Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  2,7, 

Jerdon’s  Baza  Aviceda  jerdoni 
Black  Baza  A.  leuphotes  9 

Oriental  Honey-Buzzard  Pemis  ptilorhyncus  9 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus  4,6,7 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  5 

Brahminy  Kite  Haliastur  Indus  9 

Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus  9 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle  Spilornis  cheela  1,3, 4,9 

Eastern  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosas  spilonotus  2,5,9 
Crested  Goshawk  Accipiter  trivirgatus  4,9 

ShikraA  badius  7,9 

Black  Eagle  Ictinaetus  malayensis  4 

Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca  1 

Rufous-bellied  Eagle  Hieraeetus  kienerii  9 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  nipalensis  3,9 

Collared  Falconet  Microhierax  caerulescens  9 

Pied  Falconet  M.  melanoleucos  1,4 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  5 

Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis  2,7,9 

Darter  Anhinga  melanogaster  v  9 
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Little  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  niger  9 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  2, 4, 5, 9 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea  2, 4, 5, 9 

Purple  Heron  A.  purpurea  9 

Great  Egret  Casmerodius  albus  2,5,9 

Intermediate  Egret  Mesophoyx  intermedia  5,9 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  4,9 

Chinese  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  bacchus  2, 5, 7, 8,9 

Little  Heron  Butorides  striatus  4 

Cinnamon  Bittern  Ixobrychus  cinnamomeus  4,9 

Black  Bittern  D-upetor  flavicollis  9 

White-shouldered  Ibis  Pseudibis  papillosa  davisoni  9 

Painted  Stork  Mycteria  leucocephala  9 

Woolly-necked  Stork  Ciconia  episcopus  9 

Lesser  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  javanicus  9 

Blue-rumped  Pitta  Pina  soror  3,4 

Bar-bellied  Pitta  P.  elliotii  3,9 

Black-and-red  Broadbill  Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynchos  9 
Banded  Broadbill  Eurylaimus  javanicus  9 

Silver-breasted  Broadbill  Serilophus  lunatus  3 

Long-tailed  Broadbill  Psarisomus  dalhousiae  3,7 

Asian  Fairy  bluebird  Irena  puella  3,9 

Blue-winged  Leafbird  Chloropsis  cochinchinensis  3,4,9 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird  C.  aurifrons  9 

Orange-bellied  Leafbird  C.  hardwickii  1,3 

Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus  2, 3, 5, 9 

Burmese  Shrike  L.  collurioides  7 

Grey-backed  Shrike  L.  tephronotus  2,3 

Long-tailed  Shrike  L.  schach  2, 3, 4, 5, 8 

White-winged  Magpie  Urocissa  whiteheadi  3,4 

Common  Green  Magpie  Cissa  chinensis  1,3 

Indochinese  Green  Magpie  C.  hypoleuca  9 

Racket-tailed  Treepie  Crypsirina  temia  3,4,9 

Ratchet-tailed  Treepie  Temnurus  temnurus  1,3,4 

Large-billed  Crow  Corvus  macrorhynchos  4 

Ashy  Woodswallow  Artamus  fuscus  7,9 

Black-naped  Oriole  Oriolus  chinensis  9 

Black-hooded  Oriole  O.  xanthomus  9 

Maroon  Oriole  O.  traillii  3, 4, 6, 7 

Large  Cuckooshrike  Coracina  macei  3,4,7 

Indochinese  Cuckooshrike  C.  polioptera  9 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike  C.  melaschistos  3,4,9 

Grey-chinned  Minivet  Pericrocotus  Solaris  4,6,7 

Long-tailed  Minivet  P.  ethologus  6,7 

Scarlet  Minivet  P.  flammeus  3,4 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike  Hemipus  picatus  7,9 

White-throated  Fantail  Rhipidura  albicollis  3,6,7 

Black  Drongo  Dicrurus  macrocercus  2,5,9 

Ashy  Drongo  D.  leucophaeus  3,4, 6, 7, 9 

Crow-billed  Drongo  D.  annectans  3 

Bronzed  Drongo  D.  aeneus  4,9 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo  D.  remifer  7,9 

Spangled  Drongo  D.  hottentottus  3,9 

Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo  D.  paradiseus  3,4,9 

Black-naped  Monarch  Hypothymis  azurea  4,9 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi  9 

Common  Iora  Aegithina  tiphia  3,9 

Great  Iora  A.  lafresnayei  3,4,9 

Large  Woodshrike  Tephrodomis  gularis  3,9 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius  4,5,6 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus  caeruleus  1,4,8 

Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina  1,4,7 

Siberian  Thrush  Z.  sibirica  1,6 

Scaly  Thrush  Z.  dauma  1 

Japanese  Thrush  Turdus  cardis  3,4 

Eurasian  Blackbird  T.  merula  3,4 

Grey-backed  Thrush  T.  hortulorum  4 

Eyebrowed  Thrush  T.  obscurus  6,9 

Lesser  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  leucophrys  3,6,7 

Asian  Brown  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  dauurica  9 

Mugimaki  Flycatcher  Ficedula  mugimaki  6 


Species  Localities 

Rufous-gorgeted  Flycatcher  E.  strophiata  1,6 

Red-throated  Flycatcher  F.  parva  1,4, 7, 8, 9 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  F.  hyperythra  3 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher  F.  westermanni  6 

Verditer  Flycatcher  Eumyias  thalassina  6, 7, 8, 9 

Large  Niltava  Niltava  grandis  6 

Fujian  Niltava  N.  davidi  .  1,3 

White-tailed  Blue  Flycatcher  Cyomis  concretus  3 

Hainan  Blue  Flycatcher  C.  hainanus  3,9 

Tickell’s  Blue  Flycatcher  C.  tickelliae  9 


Grey-headed  Canary-Flycatcher  Culicicapa  ceylonensis  3 , 4 , 6 , 7 


Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope 
Rufous-tailed  Robin  L.  sibilans 
Bluethroat  L.  svecica 

Siberian  Blue  Robin  L.  cyane  4, 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin  Tarsiger  cyanurus 
Oriental  Magpie  Robin  Copsychus  saularis  2, 3, 4, 5, 

White-rumped  Shama  C.  malabaricus  3,4,7, 

Daurian  Redstart  Phoenicurus  auroreus 
White-tailed  Robin  Myiomela  leucura  1,3, 

Slaty-backed  Forktail  Enicurus  schistaceus 
Spotted  Forktail  E.  maculatus 

White-crowned  Forktail  E.  leschenaulti  3, 

Purple  Cochoa  Cochoa  purpurea 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  2, 3,4, 5, 7, 

Grey  Bushchat  S',  ferrea  3,6,7, 

White-shouldered  Starling  Stumus  sinensis 
Black-collared  Starling  S.  nigricollis  4,7, 

Vinous-breasted  Starling  S.  burmannicus 
Crested  Myna  Acridotheres  cristatellus  2,4, 

Golden-crested  Myna  Ampeliceps  coronatus  3, 

Hill  Myna  Gracula  religiosa  3, 

Chestnut-vented  Nuthatch  Sitta  nagaensis  6, 


Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch  S.  frontalis 
Yellow-billed  Nuthatch  S.  solangiae 
Brown-throated  Treecreeper  Certhia  discolor 
Great  Tit  Parus  major 


Green-backed  Tit  P.  monticolus  6,7, 

Yellow-cheeked  Tit  P.  spilonotus  6, 

Yellow-browed  Tit  Sylviparus  modestus 
Sultan  Tit  Melanochlora  sultanea  1, 

Black-throated  Tit  Aegithalos  concinnus  6,7, 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  2,7,8, 

Striated  Swallow  H.  striolata  4, 

Wire-tailed  Swallow  H.  smithii 
Black-headed  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  atriceps 
Blacic-crested  Bulbul  P.  melanicterus  3,6,8, 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul  P.  jocosus  2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

Light-vented  Bulbul  P.  sinensis 

Sooty-headed  Bulbul  P.  aurigaster  3, 4, 5, 6, 

Stripe-throated  Bulbul  P.  finlaysoni  3,4, 

Flavescent  Bulbul  P.  flavescens  6, 

Streaic-eared  Bulbul  P.  blanfordi 

Puff-throated  Bulbul  Alophoixus  pallidus  1,3, 

Ochraceous  Bulbul  A.  ochraceus 

Grey-eyed  Bulbul  Iole  propinqua  3,4, 

Ashy  Bulbul  Hemixos  flavala  6,7, 

Chestnut  Bulbul  H.  castanonotus 

Mountain  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  mcclellandii  1,6,7, 

Black  Bulbul  H.  leucocephalus  L3,6, 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis 
Bright-headed  Cisticola  C.  exilis 

Hill  Prinia  Prinia  atrogularis  7, 

Rufescent  Prinia  P.  rufescens  1 ,3,4,9 

Yellow-bellied  Prinia  P.  flaviventris  2 

Plain  Prinia  P.  inomata  1,2, 3, 9 

Japanese  White-eye  Zosterops  japonicus  1,2, 3, 4, 5 

Chestnut-flanked  White-eye  Z.  erythropleurus  1 

Slaty-bellied  Tesia  Tesia  olivea  1 

Grey-bellied  Tesia  T.  cyaniventer  6 

Asian  Stubtail  Urosphena  squameiceps  1,3, 4, 7 
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Aberrant  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  flavolivacea  1,3 

Japanese  Bush  Warbler  C.  diphone  4 

Russet  Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  seebohrni  1 

Brown  Bush  Warbler  B.  luteoventris  3 

Lanceolated  Warbler  Locustella  lanceolata  3,9 

Rusty-rumped  Warbler  L.  certhiola  3 

Black-browed  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  bistrigiceps  9 
Oriental  Reed  Warbler  A.  orientalis  9 

Thick-billed  Warbler  A.  aedon  1,3,9 

Mountain  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  cuculatus  6 

Common  Tailorbird  O.  sutorius  1,2, 3, 4, 5 

Dark-necked  Tailorbird  O.  atrogularis  3,4,9 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus  2, 3, 4, 5, 9 

Radde’s  Warbler  P.  schwarzi  5,9 

Ashy-throated  Warbler  P.  maculipennis  6 

Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  P.  proregulus  1 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  P.  inomatus  1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9 
Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  P.  coronatus  1,3,4 

Two-barred  Warbler  P.  trochiloides  plumbeitarsus  9 

Pale-legged  Leaf  Warbler  P.  tenellipes  9 

Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler  P.  reguloides  6,7 

White-tailed  Leaf  Warbler  P.  davisoni  4,6,7 

Sulphur-breasted  Warbler  P.  ricketti  3 

Golden-spectacled  Warbler  Seicercus  burkii  1,3 

White-spectacled  Warbler  S',  affinis  6,7 

Chestnut-crowned  Warbler  S.  castaniceps  1 ,7 

Yellow-bellied  Warbler  Abroscopus  superciliaris  3,9 

Striated  Grassbird  Megalurus  palusiris  4 

Masked  Laughingthrush  Gamilax  perspicillatus  4 

White-crested  Laughingthrush  G.  leucolophus  3,4,9 

Lesser  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  G.  monileger  3,4 

Greater  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  G.  pectoralis  4 

Grey  Laughingthrush  G.  maesi  1 

Black-hooded  Laughingthrush  G.  milled  7 

Black-throated  Laughingthrush  G.  chinensis  1,3,4 

White-cheeked  Laughingthrush  G.  vassali  7 

Spot-breasted  Laughingthrush  G.  merulinus  7 

Hwamei  G.  canorus  4 

Collared  Laughingthrush  G.  yersini  6 

Abbott’s  Babbler  Malacocincla  abbotri  9 

Buff-breasted  Babbler  Pellomeum  tickelli  3,4,9 

Puff-throated  Babbler  P.  ruficeps  3,4,9 

Scaly-crowned  Babbler  Malacopteron  cinereum  3,4,9 

Large  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  hypoleucos  1,4 

White-browed  Scimitar  Babbler  P.  schisticeps  7,8,9 

Streak-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler  P.  ruficollis  1,4 

Limestone  Wren  Babbler  Napothera  crispifrons  3 

Streaked  Wren  Babbler  N.  brevicaudata  1,3 

Eyebrowed  Wren  Babbler  N.  epilepidota  3 

Pygmy  Wren  Babbler  Pnoepyga  pusilla  6 


Species  Localities 

Rufous-capped  Babbler  Stachyris  ruficeps  6,7 

Golden  Babbler  S',  chrysea  1 

Grey-throated  Babbler  S',  nigriceps  1,3, 4,7 

Spot-necked  Babbler  S.  striolata  1 

Striped  Tit  Babbler  Macronous  gularis  3,4,9 

Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler  M.  kelleyi  9 

Chestnut-capped  Babbler  Timalia  pileata  1,3 

Silver-eared  Mesia  Leiothrix  argentauris  6,7 

Cutia  Cutia  nipalensis  6 

White-browed  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  flaviscapis  6,7 
Chestnut-fronted  Shrike  Babbler  P.  aenobarbus  6,7 

Blue-winged  Minla  Minla  cyanouroptera  6,7 

Rufous-winged  Fulvetta  Alcippe  castaneceps  6 

Rufous-throated  Fulvetta  Alcippe  rufogularis  3,4 

Mountain  Fulvetta  A.  peracensis  6,7,8 

Grey-cheeked  Fulvetta  A.  morrisonia  1 

Grey-crowned  Crocias  Crocias  langbianis  1 

Rufous-backed  Sibia  Heterophasia  annectans  7 

Black-headed  Sibia  H.  melanoleuca  6,7 

Striated  Yuhina  Yuhina  castaniceps  1 

Black-chinned  Yuhina  Y.  nigrimenta  1 

White-bellied  Yuhina  Y.  zantholeuca  1,3, 4, 6, 7, 9 

Short-tailed  Parrotbill  Paradoxomis  davidianus  1 

Plain  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  concolor  3 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker  D.  ignipectus  1,6 

Scarlet-backed  Flowerpecker  D.  cruentatum  9 

Ruby-cheeked  Sunbird  Anthreptes  singalensis 
Purple-naped  Sunbird  Hypogramma  hypogrammicum 
Olive-backed  Sunbird  Nectarinia  jugularis  3, 

Mrs  Gould’s  Sunbird  Aethopyga  gouldiae  6,7, 

Fork-tailed  Sunbird  A.  christinae 

Black-throated  Sunbird  A.  saturata  1 

Crimson  Sunbird  A.  siparaja  3,9 

Little  Spiderhunter  Arachnothera  longirostra  9 

Streaked  Spiderhunter  A.  magna  1,3, 4, 7 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus  2,5,8 

Forest  Wagtail  Dendronanthus  indicus  9 

White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba  2,4,5 

Yellow  Wagtail  M.  flava  5,9 

Grey  Wagtail  M.  cinerea  1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 

Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  richardi  4,5 

Paddyfield  Pipit  A.  rufulus  4,5,9 

Olive-backed  Pipit  A.  hodgsoni  2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8 

Red-throated  Pipit  A.  cervinus  2,4,5 

White-rumped  Munia  Lonchura  striata  3, 4, 7, 9 

Scaly-breasted  Munia  L.  punctulata  4,9 

Vietnamese  Greenfinch  Carduelis  monguilloti  6,7 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  3 

Chestnut  Bunting  Emberiza  rutila  3 

Black-faced  Bunting  E.  spodocephala  2,4 
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Observations  on  the  breeding  behaviour  of 
Sula  Scrubfowl  Megapodius  bernsteinii  in  the 
Banggai  Islands,  Sulawesi,  Indonesia 

M.  INDRAWAN,  Y.  MASALA  and  L.  PESIK 


Field  notes  relating  to  Sula  Scrubfowl  are  presented  from  a  survey  of  the  Banggai  Islands  in  1991.  Nesting 
behaviour  and  social  organization  of  this  species  are  described  for  the  first  time.  The  present  study  underscores 
the  need  to  conduct  a  systematic  study  of  this  bird’s  ability  to  tolerate  secondary  forest  habitat. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Sula  Scrubfowl  Megapodius  bernsteinii  Schlegel  1866, 
is  found  only  in  the  Banggai  and  Sula  Island-groups  (White 
and  Bruce  1986),  between  Sulawesi  and  the  main  islands  of 
Maluku,  in  eastern  Indonesia  (Fig.  1).  This  is  the  only 
species  of  scrubfowl  in  the  Banggai  islands;  its  congener, 
the  widely  distributed  Philippine  Scrubfowl  Megapodius 


cumingii  is  apparently  absent  from  the  island  group  (White 
and  Bruce  1986;  this  study). 

The  Sula  Scrubfowl  has  been  virtually  unknown  in  the 
wild  and  was  believed  to  be  vulnerable  to  extinction,  due  to 
commercial  logging  of  the  forest  habitat  (Collar  and  Andrew 
1988).  However,  more  recent  surveys  indicated  that  the 
bird  is  still  widespread  within  its  restricted  range,  although 
local  declines  due  to  trapping  and  hunting  were  apparent 
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Figure  1 .  Location  of  Sula  scrubfowl  observation  site.  •  denotes  where  the  scrubfowl  was  found;  where  it  was  rare  or  absent. 
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(Davidson  et  al.  1991,  Lucking  et  al.  1 992,  Indrawan  et  al. 
1993);  and  the  species  has  now  been  categorized  as  near- 
threatened  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 

The  Sula  Scrubfowl  is  a  medium-sized  ground-living 
megapode  with  a  rufous  colour,  a  slight  crest,  and  red  (or 
orange-red),  disproportionately  large  legs  and  feet.  The 
claws  and  toes  of  captive  birds  were  relatively  long:  Peleng 
Island,  claw:  1 9.4  mm,  toe:  40.5  mm;  Labobo  Island,  claw: 
20.8  mm,  toe:  37.8  mm;  Kongkudang  Island,  claw:  19.4 
mm,  toe:  41.1  mm.  Wing  lengths  were  193  mm,  193  mm 
and  209  mm  (Peleng)  and  205  mm  (Labobo).  The  sexes 
were  indistinguishable  in  the  field  (this  study). 

Here,  the  authors  collate  field  notes  on  the  biology  of  this 
little-known  bird,  based  on  work  in  the  Banggai  Islands 
(Indrawan  et  al.  1993).  The  breeding  behaviour  of  this  bird 
is  given  an  emphasis  as  -  although  interesting  -  it  has  never 
been  documented  previously. 


METHODS 

A  broad  survey  in  the  Banggai  Islands  (1°08'  to  2°15’S  and 
1 22"44'  to  1 24°08’E)  was  carried  out,  including  observations 
from  a  blind  (hide),  from  9  October  to  9  December  1991. 
The  observations  from  the  blind  covered  a  total  period  of  24 
days,  between  8  November  and  9  December  1991,  and 
comprised  18  mornings  (from  ca  05h30,  the  local  sunrise,  to 
09h30)  and  12  afternoons  (from  15h00  to  17h30).  On  1 1 
November  1991  observations  were  made  throughout  the  day. 

The  blind  was  constructed  on  the  ground  using  Nypa 
palm  fronds,  in  a  ‘fallow’  area  of  yam  cultivation.  The 
fallow  area  was  bordered  by  a  small  patch  of  degraded 
jungle  and  was  about  1  km  from  ‘Lalong’  village,  Labobo 
Island.  The  blind  was  built  only  2-3  m  from  an  active 
mound,  which  became  our  focal  subject. 

The  active  mound  was  in  the  centre  of  a  row  of  three 
mounds  arranged  in  a  line  (Fig.  2).  In  the  vicinity,  a  total  of 
nine  birds,  including  one  unpaired  bird,  were  detected  as 
they  frequently  vocalized  together. 


RESULTS 

General  ecology  and  behaviour 

The  species  was  found  in  a  broad  range  of  habitats,  from  dry 
coastal  scrub  to  intact  forests,  mostly  in  the  lowlands, 
although  once  recorded  at  450  m.  Twenty-three  nests 
(including  seven  which  were  active)  were  found  in  these 
habitats,  and  on  the  small  Bangkalan  Pauno  Island,  only  20 
m  from  the  highest  tide  line. 

Birds  were  usually  seen  in  pairs,  while  foraging  close  (3- 
4  m)  to  each  other.  On  only  one  occasion,  at  Bangkalan 
Pauno  Island,  a  party  of  about  five  birds  was  seen  together, 
possibly  a  feeding  group  of  adults  and  young  birds. 

The  birds  fed  on  young  roots  and  invertebrates,  including 
worms.  Fresh  droppings  from  a  flushed  bird  also  contained 
sand  grains. 

The  species  was  heard  calling  during  the  course  of  this 
study,  mostly  in  duets.  The  sequence  usually  started  with 
a  long  drawn  double-note  KLEEAA-KLEEOOby  one  bird, 
followed  by  COOR  KOKOKOKOKO,  the  cooing  and 
clucking  by  a  nearby  bird .  The  duet  appeared  to  be  infectious; 
in  a  hill-valley  terrain  as  many  as  1 8  birds  were  heard  to  call 
in  almost  perfect  sequence  at  about  02h0Q.  The  sequence 
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Figure  2.  Sula  Scrubfowl  mound 

of  the  duet  was  maybe  reversed  later  during  the  breeding 
season;  noted  on  three  occasions  in  early  December  1991 
(near  the  end  of  our  study) .  A  loud  honking  WAAH  WAAH 
cry  was  emitted  when  the  scrubfowl  was  exposed  to  stressful 
situations,  such  as  being  handled  by  humans,  or  hunted  by 
humans  with  dogs. 

The  complete  breeding  cycle  of  the  bird  was  unknown, 
although  the  authors  procured  two  eggs  in  December,  and 
encountered  a  Sula  Scrubfowl  chick,  estimated  to  be  less 
than  two  weeks  old,  in  December.  It  is  unknown  whether 
breeding  seasonality  varies  in  different  islands. 

Description  of  the  nests 

The  Sula  Scrubfowl  buries  eggs  within  nest-mounds  of  sand, 
occasionally  adding  organic  matter.  Two  types  of  mounds 
(after  Dekker  1992)  were  recognized  during  our  survey. 

1  true  mounds  (type  A),  built  in  an  open  spot,  with  the 
main  heat  coming  from  sun-heated  sands.  Mounds  like 
these  were  seen  in  cultivated  areas  on  Labobo  Island, 
including  the  focal  mound  and  its  two  neighbours. 

2  burrow-mounds  (type  C),  built  against  buttresses  or 
stems  of  dead  (rotting)  trees,  either  standing  or  fallen. 
These  are  typically  found  in  more  wooded  areas, 
especially  on  Peleng  Island. 

Another  type  of  mound,  in  which  mounds  were  built  against 
the  buttresses  or  stems  of  a  large  living  (instead  of  dead)  tree 
(type  B,  Dekker  1992)  was  not  seen  during  this  survey. 

The  mounds  are  located  on  both  slopes  and  flattened 
tops,  especially  in  the  hilly  terrain  on  Peleng  Island.  On 
sandy  beaches,  the  sands  may  constitute  as  much  as  90%  of 
the  mound-composition,  but  inland  there  is  a  higher 
proportion  of  clay.  The  focal  mound  had'1 75%  clay  (a 
sample  was  analysed  by  the  Center  for  Soil  and  Agroclimate 
Research,  Bogor)  and  encompassed  two  rotting  trunks  of 
about  10-20  cm  in  diameter. 

The  mounds  have  variable  shapes,  i.e.,  conical,  half- 
conical,  and  at  times  an  elongated,  narrow  ridge.  The  focal 
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mound,  a  half-cone,  was  approximately  2  m  in  diameter 
and  0.60  m  high.  The  second  mound,  4  m  away,  was 
inactive  and  had  an  irregular  half-cone  shape.  The  third 
mound,  1  -2  m  on  the  other  side  of  the  active  mound  had  the 
shape  of  an  elongated  ridge,  and  had  evidently  been  worked 
only  on  the  last  day  of  our  observations. 

Activity  at  the  mound 

The  birds  near  the  focal  mound  were  mostly  active  in  the 
morning  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  afternoon.  Prior  to 
approaching  the  nest-mound  birds  called  frequently,  while 
feeding  and  walking  in  denser  undergrowth. 

'  Every  morning  the  four  pairs  and  the  solitary  bird  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  focal  mound  seemed  to  call  regularly,  from 
localized  directions.  There  were  both  duets  and  apparent 
choruses  (i.e.  pairs  responding  to  each  other),  with  the 
single  bird  joining  in  only  occasionally.  The  morning  chorus 
lasted  between  13  and  123  minutes  (x  =  45.6,  SD  =  29.6; 
n  =  1 8  days) .  Apparently,  the  birds  called  less  frequently  in 
the  afternoon.  The  bird  near  the  mound  also  called 
irregularly  at  other  times  of  day,  and  at  night. 

The  focal  mounds  were  visited  by  the  scrubfowl  as 
frequently  as  16  out  of  the  24  days  of  observations.  These 
visits  were  in  the  morning  (12  days),  afternoon  (7  days) 
and,  occasionally,  both  periods  (3  days).  Seemingly  the 
birds  rested  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  especially 
since  the  area  has  scarce,  if  non-existent,  running  water. 

At  least  one  bird,  but  more  frequently  a  pair,  carries  out 
actual  work  at  the  focal  mound  (respectively  7  and  12 
observations).  However,  no  more  than  one  pair  was  seen 
working  together.  When  a  bird  worked  singly,  sometimes 
another  (Pits  mate)  was  heard  calling  nearby,  though  the 
latter  was  rarely  seen  due  to  the  undergrowth. 

The  bird  started  raking  at  the  mound  upon  arrival. 
Occasionally  the  unsexed  bird  emitted  a  soft  repeated 
whine  CU-UH CU-UH CU-UH as  it  approached  and  began 
to  work  the  mound.  Sand  was  scraped  backward  as  the  bird 
raked  from  top  to  bottom,  head  first.  When  raking,  the  feet 
were  used  alternately,  4-20  strokes  each  turn,  with  an 
average  of  2  (backward)  strokes  per  second.  If  undisturbed 
by  other  vertebrates,  the  scrubfowl(s)  at  the  mound  were 
recorded  working  continuously  for  as  long  as  1 16  minutes 
in  a  single  period. 

The  raking  may  be  combined  with  feeding  and  sometimes 
walks  around  the  mound,  probably  to  check  the 
surroundings.  The  birds  also  returned  to  the  mound  as 
early  as  1 0  minutes  after  being  flushed  by  passing  humans. 

Reaction  to  disturbances 

On  four  occasions  at  the  focal  mound,  and  twice  at  a  nearby 
mound,  raids  by  monitor  lizards  Varanus  were  observed.  On 
at  least  two  occasions,  the  monitors  seemed  to  have  watched 
the  mound  from  nearby,  rather  than  raiding  the  mound  on 
arrival  and  did  so  when  the  birds  had  been  working  extensively 
at  the  mound,  usually  around  mid-morning.  On  one  occasion, 
a  pair  at  the  mound  were  able  to  fly  quickly  out  of  range, 
before  the  lizard  covered  the  final  4  m  separating  them. 

The  lizard  used  its  front  feet  to  scrape  off  sand  from  the 
mound.  It  was  noted  that  a  monitor  may  have  to  rake  7-8 
times  to  remove  the  same  amount  of  sand  as  that  removed 
by  a  single  stroke  of  a  scrubfowl.  The  duration  of  raking  was 
6  minutes  for  the  monitor  compared  with  60  minutes  for 
the  scrubfowl.  None  of  the  raids  observed  was  successful. 


Plate  1.  Sula  Scrubfowl 


The  scrubfowl  kept  a  constant  watch  on  its  surroundings, 
even  when  working  at  the  mound.  They  only  looked  at  the 
ground  infrequently,  for  instance  when  catching  insects. 
The  scrubfowl  obviously  has  keen  hearing;  they  stopped 
digging  and  froze  at  the  slightest  irregular  sound,  but  then 
resumed  digging  when  the  source  of  disturbance  had  passed. 
Birds  flushed  by  humans  frequently  fly  off  silently. 

Screeching  of  other  birds,  e.g.  Blue-backed  Parrot 
Tanygnathus  sumatranus  and  Spangled  Drongo  Dicmrus 
hottentottus  in  two  separate  instances,  also  alerted  the 
scrubfowl.  Suspicion  was  shown  by  the  adoption  of  a 
sweeping  motion,  with  extended  neck  and  a  peering  motion, 
supplemented  with  head-bobbing  (Y.  Masala  pers.  obs.). 
Y.  M.  spent  about  five  days  in  a  area  known  to  be  frequented 
by  scrubfowl,  sitting  quietly  on  the  ground,  until  an 
individual  bird  had  become  habituated,  and  fed 
intermittently  as  close  to  him  as  3  m. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  effect  of  the  blind’s  proximity  to  the  focal  mound  was 
unknown,  but  since  the  materials  used  to  make  the  blind 
seemed  to  blend  well  with  the  surroundings  we  did  not 
anticipate  a  strong  bias.  Furthermore,  the  large  number  of 
scrubfowl  observations  at  the  mound,  despite  the  bird’s 
sensitivity  to  disturbance,  suggested  that  this  bias  is  minimal, 
or  that  the  birds  can  habituate  to  human  activity. 

The  present  study  found  that  the  Sula  Scrubfowl  is 
primarily  a  mound  nester.  The  bird  shares  a  number  of 
traits  of  breeding  behaviour  with  some  other  mound¬ 
building  megapodes.  For  example,  the  shapes  of  the  mound, 
the  method  and  the  vigour  of  working  the  mound  were 
similar  to  those  described  for  other  megapode  species  (e.g. 
Frith  1956,  Lincoln  1974,  Crome  and  Brown  1979,  Coates 
1985). 

It  was  not  established  if  more  than  one  pair  were  using  a 
mound  in  turn,  as  is  known  in  some  other  scrubfowls  (e.g. 
Crome  and  Brown  1979:  1 13).  However,  a  farmer  on  Peleng 
Island  (Latewe  pers.  comm.)  reported  that  as  many  as  2-5 
pairs  were  seen  to  work  on  a  relatively  large  mound  (3  m 
across,  0.75  m  high),  on  a  dead  tree  stump  in  a  degraded 
lowland  forest. 

The  following  observations  suggested  that  the  birds 
might  indeed  maintain  a  pair  bond.  The  birds  kept  to  pairs 
and  called  mostly  in  duets.  On  one  occasion,  a  pair  perched 
on  thick  bushes,  after  apparently  having  regrouped  by 
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calling,  soon  after  being  flushed  by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  the  observer.  On  two  occasions,  two  birds  were  seen 
together  on  ‘feeding  holes’  near  the  focal  mound,  with  one 
pointing  its  bill  to  an  invertebrate  prey  item  and  allowing 
the  second  bird  to  pick  it  up;  apparently  a  food  offering. 
That  pairs  constituted  the  basic  unit  of  social  organization 
has  also  been  indicated  for  other  scrubfowl  species,  whether 
nesting  in  mounds  (e.g.  Coates  1995)  or  burrows  (e.g. 
Todd  1983,  Coates  1985).  Without  the  benefits  of 
identification  of  individual  birds,  however,  the  possibility 
of  extra  pair  interaction  could  not  be  ruled  out. 

As  with  some  of  its  congeners,  e.g.  the  Orange-footed 
Scrubfowl  Ah  reinwardt  (Holmes  1989,  Lincoln  1974),  the 
Sula  Scrubfowl  demonstrated  a  considerable  adaptation  to 
degraded  woodland  scrub.  However,  even  though  the  Sula 
Scrubfowl  and  its  nest  are  frequently  found  in  secondary 
forests,  this  does  not  mean  that  secondary  forests  are  not 
marginal  habitats.  The  microhabitat  requirement  of  this 
species,  in  terms  of  food  and  microclimate,  needs  to  be 
further  investigated. 

This  study  was  funded  by  the  book  project  The  ecology  of  Maluku  arid 
the  Lesser  Sunda  Islands,  part  of  EMDI  (Environmental  Management 
in  Indonesia)  project,  The  Oriental  Bird  Club  and  The  Zoological 
Society  for  the  Conservation  of  Species  and  Populations.  Endorsement 
was  given  by  PHPA  (Indonesian  Directorate  General  for  Forest 
Protection  and  Nature  Conservation),  LIPI  (Indonesian  Institute  of 
Sciences)  and  World  Pheasant  Association  International.  We  are 
grateful  for  assistance  by  Dr  Kathryn  Monk,  Bapak  Romon  Palete  and 
Dr  Marty  S.  Fujita,  enabling  us  to  embark  to  the  survey.  The 
manuscript  was  improved  by  comments  from  Dr  Joe  Benshemesh,  Mr 
Derek  Holmes,  Dr  Darryl  Jones,  Dr  Margaret  Kinnaird,  Dr  Kate 
Monk,  and  Mr  Suer  Suryadi.  The  figures  were  drawn  by  Bung 
Hidayat  Sunarsyah. 
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An  annotated  list  of  the  endemic  avifauna  of  the 

Nicobar  islands 

R.  SANKARAN 


All  species  and  subspecies  of  birds  endemic  to  the  Nicobar  Islands  (or  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands)  are 
listed,  with  information  on  taxonomy,  historical  status,  a  summary  of  sight  records  based  on  recent  field  surveys 
by  the  author,  and  threat  categories  (based  on  new  IUCN  criteria). 


INTRODUCTION 

Geographically  isolated  island  groups  are  of  particular 
importance  in  the  conservation  of  avifauna,  because  the 
substantial  numbers  of  endemic  species  present  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  the  nation’s  avian  diversity.  The 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  group  of  islands  is  no  exception. 
Of  the  142  species  that  are  endemic  to  the  zoogeographic 
subregion  of  the  Indian  peninsula  and  its  environs  (Ali  and 
Ripley  1983),  17  are  endemic  to  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
Islands.  Thus,  while  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands 
account  for  only  0.2%  of  the  landmass  of  South  Asia,  they 
have  12%  of  the  endemic  avifauna  of  the  region,  thus 
making  the  islands  a  high  priority  area  in  the  conservation 
of  India’s  avifauna.  This  paper  lists  the  endemic  avifauna 
of  the  Nicobar  Islands  (and  also  includes  taxa  that  are 
endemic  to  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands), 
documenting  their  status  and  highlighting  the  specific 
threats  that  are  affecting  individual  species  and  subspecies. 


THE  NICOBAR  ISLANDS 

The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  are 
peaks  of  a  submerged  mountain  range,  arching  from 
Myanmar  to  Sumatra,  between  latitudes  6°45'  and  13°41'N 
and  longitudes  92°12'  and  93°57'E.  The  group  comprises 
over  560  islands  and  rocks,  with  a  total  coastline  of  about 
1,962  km.  The  entire  island  group  covers  8,249  km2:  the 
Andaman  group  with  over  300  islands  (21  inhabited) 
covering  6,408  km2,  and  the  Nicobar  group  with  23  islands 
(12  inhabited)  with  an  area  of  1,841  km2. 

The  Nicobar  group  of  islands  can  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  subgroups  (Fig.  1).  The  southernmost  is  the  Great 
Nicobar  subgroup  consisting  of  1 1  islands  and  islets,  four 
of  which  are  inhabited.  About  58  km  north,  is  the  Nancowry 
subgroup,  which  consists  of  1 0  islands  and  islets,  of  which 
one  island  and  two  islets  are  uninhabited.  The  northernmost 
subgroup  comprised  of  Car  Nicobar  and  Batti  Malv,  is  88 
km  north  of  the  Nancowry  subgroup.  Batti  Malv  is 
uninhabited  (Fig.  1). 

The  forest  type  of  the  Nicobar  Islands  can  be  broadly 
classified  as  tropical  evergreen,  with  inland  areas  being 
either  forest  or  grasslands  and  a  significant  proportion  of 
the  coast  being  mangroves  (Balakrishnan  1989).  The  habitat 
characteristics  of  the  islands  vary.  In  the  Great  Nicobar 
subgroup,  all  islands  are  densely  forested.  In  the  Nancowry 
subgroup,  the  central  portion  of  all  islands,  excepting 
Katchall  and  Tillanchong,  are  grasslands?  In  the  Car  Nicobar 


subgroup,  Batti  Malv  is  forested,  while  most  of  Car  Nicobar 
is  either  coconut  plantation  or  forest,  with  a  small  area 
under  grasslands. 


METHODS 

Data:  The  checklist  of  the  avifauna  of  the  Nicobar  islands  is 
based  on  all  confirmed  sightings  in  the  field  and  from  a 
literature  review  that  incorporated  information  in  Abdulali 
(1964, 1965, 1967a,  1967b,  1971, 1976, 1979);Das  (1971), 
Dasgupta  (1976),  Ripley  (1982),  and  Ah  and  Ripley  (1983). 
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Taxonomy:  The  recognition  of  species  or  subspecies  as 
endemic  is  based  mainly  on  Abdulali  (op.  cit.),  despite  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  subspecies  are  not  confirmed  or 
accepted  as  valid.  Disputes  about  the  taxonomy  of  the 
avifauna  in  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  can  be 
attributed  to  the  paucity  of  adequate  collections  of  skins  in 
museums.  Until  this  is  accomplished  it  is  necessary  to  list 
all  species/subspecies  that  have  been  identified  as  endemic. 
Subspecies,  which  were  not  accepted  by  Ripley  (1982),  are 
noted. 

The  historical  status  of  each  species  has  been  taken  from 
Hume  (1873,  1874),  Butler  (1899-1900),  Richmond 
(1903),  and  Abdulali  (1967b,  1979). 

Sight  records  of  each  species,  divided  according  to  island 
groups,  are  based  on  the  number  of  times  a  species  was 
sighted  or  heard  during  these  surveys.  Field  data  were 
collected  over  274  days  between  1992  and  1995  in  three 
field  surveys  (Sankaran  1995a,  1995b,  1995c).  A  flock  was 
considered  as  a  single  sighting.  Details  of  the  sightings  on 
individual  islands  are  given  in  Sankaran  (1997),  which 
discusses  development  of  a  protected  area  network. 
Status:  The  new  IUCN  criteria  for  assigning  threat  status, 
as  outlined  in  Collar  et  al.  ( 1 994),  have  been  applied  to  each 
species  and  subspecies  endemic  to  the  Nicobar  Islands. 


ANNOTATED  LIST  OF  THE  ENDEMIC 
AVIFAUNA  OF  THE  NICOBAR  ISLANDS 

North  Nicobar  Scrubfowl  Megapodius  nicobariensis 
nicobariensis  Blyth  1846,  and  South  Nicobar  Scrubfowl 
AL  n.  abbotri  Oberholser  1919 

Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  considered  these  two  forms  as 
subspecies  of  Megapodius  freycinet,  but  it  is  now  considered 
to  be  an  endemic  full  species.  Distribution:  M.  n. 
nicobariensis  is  endemic  to  the  Nancowry  subgroup 
(Bompoka,  Camorta,  Katchall,  Nancowry,  Teressa, 
Tillanchong,  and  Trinkat)  and  M.  n.  abbotri  is  endemic  to 
the  Great  Nicobar  subgroup  (Great  Nicobar,  Kondul, 
Little  Nicobar,  Megapod,  Menchal,  Meroe,  Trax,  and 
Treis).  Historical  status:  Common  (Hume  1874, 
Richmond  (1903).  Sight  records:  AL  n.  nicobariensis 
>150;AL  n.  abbotri  45-50.  Population:  M.  n.  nicobariensis 
at  600-2, 1 00  breeding  birds  and  M.  n.  abbotri  3,400  -  6,000 
breeding  birds.  Threats:  AL  n.  nicobariensis  is  threatened 
by  habitat  loss,  particularly  of  coastal  forests.  Both  subspecies 
are  hunted  by  airguns  and  snares,  but  egg  collection  is 
apparently  not  a  problem  (Sankaran  1995a,  1995b).  Status: 
AL.  n.  nicobariensis  Vulnerable/Endangered  [B2c,  Cl].  AL. 
n.  abbotri  Near-threatened. 

Nicobar  Blue-breasted  Quail  Coturnix  chinensis 
trinkutensis  (Richmond  1903) 

Distribution:  Endemic  to  the  Nancowry  and  Car  Nicobar 
subgroups.  Historical  status:  Fairly  common  on  one  or 
two  small  grassy  plains  on  Car  Nicobar  (Butler  1899- 
1900).  Found  on  Trinkat  by  Abdulali  (1979),  but  not  on 
Camorta  or  Car  Nicobar.  Sight  records:  12-15.  Not 
sighted  on  Teressa  and  Bompoka,  but  is  said  to  be  present 
there.  The  grassland  habitat  was  not  visited  on  Car  Nicobar. 
Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Yellow-legged  Buttonquail  Tumix  tanki 
albiventris  Hume  1873 

Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  treated  it  as  synonymous  with 


T.  t.  tanki.  Distribution:  Endemic  to  the  Nancowry  and 
Car  Nicobar  groups.  Historical  status:  Common  on 
islands  with  grasslands  (Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records: 
Not  specifically  identified  but  quail  were  flushed  several 
times.  Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Dwarf  Kingfisher  Ceyx  erithacus  niacrocarus 
Oberholser  1917 

Distribution:  Recorded  from  the  Great  Nicobar  subgroup. 
Historical  status:  Not  recorded  by  Hume  (1874)  or 
Butler  (1899-1900).  Richmond  (1903)  recorded  it  as 
common  on  Great  and  Little  Nicobar.  Sight  records:  1. 
Status:  Data  deficient. 

Nicobar  Stork-billed  Kingfisher  Halcyon  capensis 
intermedia  (Hume  1874) 

Distribution:  Restricted  to  the  Great  Nicobar  subgroup. 
Historical  status:  Not  recorded  by  Butler  (1899-1900) 
but  Richmond  ( 1903)  found  it  to  be  common  on  Great  and 
Little  Nicobar.  The  distribution  of  this  species  is  curious  as 
another  subspecies  is  present  in  the  Andaman  group.  Sight 
records:  >75  Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Collared  Kingfisher  Todiramphus  chloris 
occipitalis  Blyth  1  846 

Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  called  it  Halcyon  chloris  occipitalis. 
Distribution:  Present  on  all  three  subgroups.  Historical 
status:  Hume  (1874)  found  it  to  be  rare,  but  Butler  (1899- 
1900)  stated  that  it  was  ‘Extremely  common  throughout 
the  Nicobars’.  Richmond  (1903)  noted  it  as  commonest  in 
the  northern  and  central  groups,  less  plentiful  in  Great  and 
Little  Nicobar.  Abdulali  (1967b)  found  it  to  be  one  of  the 
commonest  birds  on  Car  and  Central  Nicobars.  Sight 
records:  >100.  More  common  in  the  Nancowry  and  Car 
Nicobar  group  than  in  the  Great  Nicobar  group.  Status:  Of 
less  concern.  Additional  notes:  Seen  nesting  in  termite 
(ant?)  nests  on  trees. 

Andaman  Koel  Eudynamys  scolopacea  dolosa  Ripley  1946 
Distribution:  Present  on  virtually  all  Nicobar  Islands;  also 
in  the  Andaman  Islands.  Historical  status:  Common 
(Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records:  300-350.  Status:  Of 
less  concern. 

Nicobar  Parakeet  Psittacula  caniceps  (Blyth  1846) 
Distribution:  Present  on  Great  Nicobar,  Little  Nicobar, 
Kondul,  and  Menchal.  Historical  status:  Hume  (1874) 
‘saw  numbers,  but  mostly  only  for  a  moment  as  they  dashed 
past  through  the  trees.’  Richmond  (1903)  noted  it  as 
common  on  Great  and  Little  Nicobar.  Sight  records: 
150-200.  Status:  Of  less  concern.  Threats:  There  are 
reports  of  this  species  occasionally  appearing  in  the  pet  bird 
trade.  I,  however,  have  not  come  across  trapping  or  trade  of 
the  species  in  the  Nicobar  Islands. 

Nicobar  Long-tailed  Parakeet  Psittacula  longicauda 
nicobarica  (Gould  1857) 

Distribution:  Present  on  virtually  all  Nicobar  Islands. 
Historical  status:  Extremely  common  (Butler  1899- 1 900) . 
Sight  records:  >500.  Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Andaman  Edible-nest  Swiftlet  Collocalia  fuciphaga 
inexpectata  Hume  1873 

Distribution:  Present  on  all  three  subgroups  and  in  the 
Andaman  Islands.  Historical  status:  Hume  (1874)  did 
not  find  it  in  the  Nicobars.  Butler  (1899-1900)  noted  that 
‘it  also  occurs  more  rarely  in  the  Nicobars’.  Richmond 
(1903)  noted  that  it  was  ‘shot  at  Kamorta,  seen  occasionally 
on  the  other  islands.  Sight  records:  The  population  is 
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estimated  to  be  between  2,500  -  3,600  breeding  pairs 
(Sankaran,  1995).  Threats:  Excessive  nest  collection. 
Status:  Endangered  [Ale].  Additional  notes:  This  species, 
belongs  to  the  ‘white  nest  swiftlet’  group,  whose  nests  are 
made  entirely  of  agglutinated  saliva,  and  are  of  a  very  high 
commercial  value  in  the  international  market.  At  Port  Blair 
a  kg  of  nests  (one  kg  normally  consists  of  between  70-  125 
nests)  fetches  between  Rs  15,000  and  Rs  20,000  or  more. 
Virtually  all  colonies  are  exploited,  and  nests  are  collected 
irrespective  of  whether  there  are  eggs  or  chicks  in  them, 
with  serious  effects  on  the  species.  Declines  in  population 
as  evidenced  from  diminishing  nest  yields  can  be  as  high  as 
80%  in  the  last  10-15  years  (Sankaran,  1995c). 

Andaman  Glossy  Swiftlet  Collocalia  esculenta  affinis 
Beavan  1867 

Distribution:  Present  on  all  three  subgroups  and  in  the 
Andaman  Islands.  Historical  status:  Far  more  common 
in  the  Andamans  than  in  the  Nicobars  (Richmond  1903). 
Butler  (1899-1900)  noted  that  it  was  ‘extremely  abundant 
in  both  groups’.  Sight  records:  >100.  A  common  species 
in  most  islands-,  far  more  numerous  than  the  Edible-nest 
Swiftlet.  Status:  Of  less  concern.  Sight  records:  300- 
350.  Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Scops  Owl  Otus  sunia  nicobaricus  (Hume  1876) 

Distribution:  Recorded  only  on  Camorta.  Historical 
status:  One  specimen  was  collected  by  Hume  (1876)  but 
there  have  been  no  further  records.  Status:  Data  deficient. 

?Moluccan  Scops  Owl  Otus  magicus  subspecies 
Abdulali  (1967b,  1979)  collected  two  long-winged 
specimens  of  Otus  on  Great  Nicobar  which  Dr  J.  Marshall 
was  ‘sure  that  it  is  an  undescribed  form  but  cannot  decide 
of  what  species’.  Abdulali  (1979)  listed  the  specimens 
under  this  species. 

Hume’s  Brown  Hawk  Owl  Ninox  scutulata  obscura  Hume 
1873 

Distribution:  Recorded  from  the  Nancowry  and  Car 
Nicobar  subgroups  and  the  Andaman  Islands.  Historical 
status:  Davison,  in  Hume  (1874),  was  sure  it  was  common, 
based  on  calls  that  he  heard.  Richmond  (1903)  referred  to 
two  specimens  -  one  from  Car  Nicobar,  the  other  from 
Katchall.  Abdulali  (1967b)  did  not  meet  with  ii  in  the 
Nicobars.  Status:  Data  deficient. 

Nicobar  Hawk  Owl  Ninox  affinis  isolata  Baker  1926,  and 
Great  Nicobar  Hawk  Owl  N.  a.  rexpimenta  Abdulali 
1979 

Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  omitted  N.  a.  rexpimenta. 
Distribution:  N.  affinis  is  endemic  to  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  Islands.  N.  a.  isolata  is  present  in  the  Nicobar 
Islands,  excepting  Great  Nicobar,  where  N.  a.  rexpimenta  is 
present.  Historical  status:  Hume  (1874)  referred  to  one 
specimen  only  from  the  Nicobars.  Butler  (1899-1900)  did 
not  hear  isolata  during  a  short  visit  to  Car  Nicobar  and 
thought  that  the  species  was  less  common  than  it  was  in  the 
Andamans.  Status:  Data  deficient/of  less  concern. 
Additional  Notes:  This  species  (?)  was  frequently  sighted 
between  January  and  March  1996  at  the  southern  tip  of 
Great  Nicobar.  It  appears  to  be  very  parochial,  and  a  pair 
(?)  regularly  occupied  a  particular  perch  at  dusk. 

Nicobar  Wood  Pigeon  Columba  palumboides  nicobarica 
(Walden  1874) 

Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  treated  this  as  a  monotypic 
species  C.  palumboides  in  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands, 
despite  Abdulali’s  (1967b)  arguments  for  the  resuscitation 


of  nicobarica.  Distribution:  Present  in  all  three  subgroups. 
Historical  status:  Hume  (1874)  referred  to  only  one 
specimen  that  was  collected.  Butler  (1899-1903)  noted 
that  it  was  ‘comparatively  scarce’ .  Richmond  (1903)  noted 
that  no  specimens  were  obtained,  ‘but  Mr.  Kloss  had  a  shot 
at  one  in  the  Nicobars.’  Abdulali  (1967b)  noted  that  it  ‘was 
found  in  forest  along  with  Ducula  aenea,  though  much 
rarer.  Sight  records:  I  found  this  species  almost  impossible 
to  differentiate  in  the  field  from  the  Green  Imperial  Pigeon. 
Threats:  Hunting  with  airguns.  Status:  Near-threatened. 

North  Nicobar  Cuckoo  Dove  Macropygia  rufipennis 
rufipennis  Blyth  1 846,  and  Great  Nicobar  Cuckoo  Dove 
M.  r.  tiwarii  Abdulali  1967 

Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  treated  Macropygia  rufipennis  as 
M.  r.  rufipennis  endemic  to  the  Nicobar  islands  and  M.  r. 
andamanica  as  endemic  to  the  Andaman  islands. 
Distribution:  M.  r.  rufipennis  is  endemic  to  the  Nancowry 
subgroup,  and  M.  r.  tiwarii  is  endemic  to  Great  Nicobar. 
Historical  status:  Common  (Butler  1899-1900).  ‘Less 
abundant  than  in  the  Andamans’  (Hume  1874).  Sight 
records:  Great  Nicobar  group  10-15,  Nancowry  group 
20-25.  Mostly  seen  in  pairs  and  apparently  a  naturally 
scarce  species.  Status:  M.  r.  rufipennis  Vulnerable  [B2c]. 
M.  r.  tiwarii  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Emerald  Dove  Chalcophaps  indica  augusta 
Bonaparte  1855 

Taxonomy:  Abdulali  (1979)  treated  this  as  a  synonym  of 
C.  i.  maxima  from  the  Andamans,  pointing  out  that  the 
revival  of  this  race  by  Mukherjee  andDasgupta  (1978)  had 
ignored  variation  in  the  species  due  to  sex  and  age. 
Distribution:  Present  on  all  three  subgroups.  Historical 
status:  Common  (Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records:  70- 
75.  Status:  Of  less  concern/Near-threatened. 

Andaman  Pompadour  Green  Pigeon  Treron  pompadora 
chloroptera  Blyth  1845 

Distribution:  Present  on  all  three  subgroups  and  in  the 
Andaman  Islands.  Historical  status:  Abundant  (Butler 
1899-1900).  Sight  records:  Great  Nicobar  group  35-40. 
Nancowry  group  30-35.  Car  Nicobar  10-12.  A  common 
species  on  many  of  the  Nicobar  Islands.  Threats: 
Extensively  hunted  by  airguns.  Status:  Near-threatened. 

Nicobar  Green  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  aenea  nicobarica 
(Pelzeln  1865) 

Historical  status:  Very  common.  On  some  islands  ‘simply 
swarming’  (Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records:  Great 
Nicobar  group  >250,  Nancowry  group  150-200.  Car 
Nicobar  10-15.  An  exceedingly  common  pigeon  in  the 
Nicobar  islands,  with  islands  like  Tillanchong  simply 
teeming  with  them.  Threats:  Extensively  hunted  with 
airguns.  On  some  islands  (e.g.  Car  Nicobar)  there  has 
apparently  been  a  severe  decline  in  numbers  due  to  hunting 
pressures.  Status:  Near-threatened.  Additional  notes: 
The  Pied  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  bicolor  nests  in  large 
numbers  on  Meroe,  T reis  and  T rax,  moving  to  neighbouring 
islands  to  feed.  On  islands  where  it  nests,  it  is  hunted  in  very 
large  numbers  by  the  Nicobaris  who  also  collect  the  squabs, 
which  are  raised  and  eaten  at  a  later  date.  The  Nicobar 
Pigeon  Caloenas  nicobarica  nests  in  very  large  numbers  on 
Batti  Malv. 

Nicobar  Slaty-breasted  Rail  Gallirallus  striatus 
nicobarensis  (Abdulali  1967) 

T axonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  tteated  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar 
races  as  Rallus  striatus  obscurior.  Distribution:  Endemic  to 
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the  Nancowry  and  Car  Nicobar  subgroups.  Historical 
status:  Common  (Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records:  An 
unidentified  rail,  perhaps  this  species,  was  seen  once  on 
Camorta  and  once  on  Tillanchong.  The  marshland  habitat 
was  not  surveyed  by  me.  Status:  Data  deficient. 

Car  Nicobar  White-breasted  Waterhen  Amauromis 
phoenicurus  leucocephalus  Abdulali  1964,  and  Great 
Nicobar  White-breasted  Waterhen  A.  p.  midnicobaricus 
Abdulali  1979 

Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  treated  these  subspecies  as 
synonyms  of  A.  p.  insularis.  However,  there  is  merit  in 
Abdulali’s  segregation  of  birds  from  Car  Nicobar  as  A.  p. 
leucocephalus ,  as  the  birds  there  have  the  head  down  to  the 
nape  entirely  white,  though  a  few  individuals  have  some 
dark  blotches  on  the  hind  neck.  Distribution:  A.  p. 
leucocephalus  is  endemic  to  Car  Nicobar  and  A.  p. 
midnicobaricus  is  endemic  to  the  Nancowry  and  Great 
Nicobar  subgroups.  Historical  status:  Extremely  common 
(Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records:  Great  Nicobar  >50, 
Nancowry  group  30-35,  Car  Nicobar  40-50.  Status:  Of 
less  concern. 

Nicobar  Serpent  Eagle  Spilomis  minimus  minimus  Hume 
1873,  and  Great  Nicobar  Serpent  Eagle  5.  m.  klossi 
Richmond  1903 

Taxonomy:  S.  m.  minimus  was  treated  by  Ripley  (1982)  as 
a  subspecies  of  Spilomis  cheela ,  while  5.  m.  klossi  was 
considered  to  be  a  monotypic  species,  5.  klossi  endemic  to 
Great  Nicobar.  Distribution:  Both  are  now  considered  to 
be  subspecies  of  the  endemic  5.  minimus,  S.  m.  minimus 
from  the  Nancowry  subgroup  (Camorta,  Katchall, 
Nancowry,  Teressa  and  Trinkat),  and  5.  m.  klossi  from  the 
Great  Nicobar  subgroup  (Great  Nicobar,  Little  Nicobar, 
Menchal).  There  is  one  record  of  the  Andaman  Serpent 
Eagle  S.  elgini  from  the  Nicobars,  but  this  may  be  a  case  of 
mislabelling  (Abdulali  1967b).  Historical  status:  Not 
numerous  (Butler  1899-1900).  Richmond  (1903)  noted 
that  klossi  was  common  on  Great  Nicobar,  and  that  minimus 
was  common  on  Katchall.  Sight  records:  S',  m.  klossi  30- 
35  times,  S.  m.  minimus  no  sightings.  Status:  S.  m.  klossi 
Near-threatened.  S  .m.  minimus  Vulnerable  [B2c]. 

In  addition,  Abdulali  (1979)  referred  to  specimens  of 
Spilomis  from  Great  Nicobar,  Kondul  and  Menchal,  which 
were  too  large  for  S.  minimus  but  too  small  and  pale  for  S. 
cheela  davisoni',  in  addition,  they  had  finely  barred  rather 
than  spotted  thigh  coverts.  Saha  and  Dasgupta  (1980) 
described  one  of  the  same  specimens  as  S.  cheela  malayensis 
but  this  is  a  dark  race  with  spotted  thigh  coverts.  These 
birds  represent  either  an  undescribed  subspecies  of  S’. 
cheela,  or  possibly  an  undescribed  endemic  species. 

Car  Nicobar  SparrowhawkH  cczpher  butleri  butleri  (Gurney 
1898)  and  Katchall  Sparrowhawk  A.  b.  obsoletus 
(Richmond  1903) 

Taxonomy:  Considered  by  Ripley  (1982)  to  be  subspecies 
of  Shikra  Accipiter  badius.  Distribution:  A.  butleri  butleri  is 
endemic  to  Car  Nicobar,  and  A.  b.  obsoletus  is  endemic  to 
the  Nancowry  subgroup  (Camorta  and  Katchall)  and  PGreat 
Nicobar.  Historical  status:  Butler  found  A.  b.  butleri  to  be 
not  ‘uncommon’  on  Car  Nicobar  and  Richmond  (1903) 
noted  it  as  common  there.  Richmond  (1903)  also  stated 
that  Abbott  obtained  one  specimen  of  A.  b.  obsoletus  and 
saw  five  or  six  others.  Abdulali  (1967b)  collected  one  on 
Camorta  but  failed  to  find  it  on  Car  Nicobar.  Abdulali 
(1979)  noted  that  a  specimen  had  been  collected  on  Great 


Nicobar  by  Osmaston  and  that  the  subspecies  involved 
required  confirmation.  The  immature  specimen  referred  to 
(in  the  collection  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring, 
U.K.)  is  much  darker  than  immature  A.  b.  butleri  and  may 
relate  to  an  undescribed  subspecies.  Sight  records:  20-25 
of  obsoletus.  Not  sighted  on  Car  Nicobar.  Threats:  A.  b. 
butleri  is  threatened  due  to  habitat  loss  on  Car  Nicobar. 
Status:/!,  b.  butleri  Endangered  [B2c].  A  b.  obsoletus  Near- 
threatened. 

Andaman  Little  Heron  Butorides  striatus  spodiogaster 
Sharpe  1894 

Distribution:  Present  on  all  Nicobar  Islands  and  occurs  in 
the  Andaman  Islands.  Historical  status:  Very  common 
(Hume  1874),  and  extremely  common  (Butler  1899-1900). 
Sight  records:  40-50.  Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Night  Heron  Gorsachius  melanolophus  minor 
Hachisuka  1926 

Taxonomy:  The  subspecies  is  separated  because  of  its 
smaller  size  compared  with  G.  m.  melanolophus. 
Distribution:  Present  in  the  Nancowry  and  Great  Nicobar 
subgroups.  Historical  status:  Apparently  rare  (Hume 
1874),  with  only  three  specimens  procured.  Not  reported 
by  Butler  (1899-1900),  Richmond  (1903)  or  Abdulali 
(1967b).  Sight  records:  No  confirmed  sighting,  but 
possibly  seen  on  Tillanchong.  Status:  Data  deficient. 

Nicobar  Hooded  Pitta  Pitta  sordida  abbotti  Richmond 
1903 

Distribution:  Endemic  to  the  Great  Nicobar  subgroup. 
Historical  status:  Common  on  Great  and  Little  Nicobar 
(Richmond  1903).  Sight  records:  25-30.  Not  common, 
more  often  heard  than  seen.  Apparently  naturally  scarce. 
Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Black-naped  Oriole  Oriolus  chinensis  macrourus 
Blyth  1 846 

Distribution:  Present  on  virtually  all  Nicobar  Islands. 
Historical  status:  Very  common  (Butler  1899-1900). 
Sight  records:  >125.  Common  in  the  Nicobars, 
exceedingly  so  on  Car  Nicobar.  Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Pied  Triller  Lalage  nigra  davisoni  Kloss  1926 
Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1 982)  called  it  Coracina  nigra  davisoni. 
Distribution:  Endemic  to  the  Nancowry  group  of  islands. 
Historical  status:  Not  uncommon  (Hume,  1874).  Sight 
records:  <10.  Sighted  only  on  Camorta  and  Katchall.  An 
uncommon  or  rare  species.  Status:  Vulnerable  [B2c], 

Nicobar  Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo  Dicrurus 
paradiseus  nicobariensis  (Baker  1918) 

Distribution:  Curiously  distributed  in  the  Nicobar  group. 
Common  on  Great  and  Little  Nicobar,  Megapod,  Kondul, 
Pilo  Milo  and  Menchal;  it  is  present  on  Katchall,  but  on  no 
other  island  of  the  Nancowry  group,  and  on  Car  Nicobar. 
Uncommon  in  the  last  two.  Historical  status:  Fairly 
common  (Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records:  Great 
Nicobar  group  125-150.  Katchall  4-5.  Car  Nicobar  1. 
Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi 
nicobarica  Oates  1890 

Distribution:  Present  in  the  Great  Nicobar  and  Nancowry 
subgroups;  also  in  the  Andaman  Islands.  Historical  status: 
Davison,  in  Hume  (1874),  found  this  species  rare  in  both 
the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  but  Butler  (1 899-1 900) 
found  it  to  be  numerous  in  the  Nicobars.  Abdulali  did  not 
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record  it.  Sight  records:  5.  Status:  Near-threatened. 
Additional  notes:  A  ‘white’  male  was  incubating  on  a  nest 
in  Camorta  in  the  first  week  of  March. 

Car  Nicobar  Black-naped  Monarch  Hypothymis  azurea 
idiochroa  Oberholser  1911,  and  Nicobar  Black-naped 
Monarch  H.  a.  nicobarica  Bianchi  1907 
Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  treated  this  species  in  the  genus 
Monarcha.  Distribution:  H.  a.  idiochroa  is  present  on  Car 
Nicobar  and  H.  a.  nicobarica  in  the  Nancowry  and  Great 
Nicobar  subgroups.  Historical  status:  Exceedingly 
common  (Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records:  90-100. 
Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina 
albogularis  (Blyth  1847) 

Distribution:  Has  been  recorded  from  Great  Nicobar, 
Camorta,  Nancowry,  Trinkat,  Katchall,  Bompoka  and  Car 
Nicobar.  Historical  status:  Butler  (1899-1900)  said  they 
were  fairly  common  throughout  the  Nicobars,  but  shy  and 
difficult  to  procure.  Sight  records:  one  on  Katchall  and 
one  on  Bompoka.  Status:  Near-threatened. 

Nicobar  Brown- chested  Jungle  FuYCATCUBRRhinomyias 
brunneata  nicobarica  Richmond  1903 
Distribution:  This  subspecies  has  been  recorded  nowhere 
else  except  Great  Nicobar  and  Little  Nicobar,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  a  winter  visitor  from  the  north.  Historical 
status:  Abbott  and  Kloss  found  it  to  be  common  (Richmond 
1903).  Abdulali  (1967b)  saw  several  on  Great  Nicobar. 

Andaman  Glossy  StarlingH^/cvEs panayensis  tytleri  (Hume 
1873)  and  Great  Nicobar  Glossy  Starling  A.  p.  albiris 
Abdulali  1967 

Distribution:  A.  p.  tytleri  is  present  on  Car  Nicobar  and 
the  Andaman  islands  andH.  p.  albiris  is  present  on  the  Great 
Nicobar  and  Nancowry  subgroups.  Historical  status: 
Abundant  (Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records:  >500. 
Status:  Abundant. 

Nicobar  White-headed  Starling  Stumus  erythropygius 
erythropygius  (Blyth  1846)  and  Katchall  White-headed 
Starling  A.  e.  katchalensis  (Richmond  1903) 
Distribution:  A.  e.  erythropygius  is  endemic  to  Car  Nicobar 
and  5.  e.  katchalensis  is  endemic  to  Katchall.  Historical 
status:  The  species  was  considered  to  be  rare  by  Hume 
(1874)  on  Car  Nicobar,  but  Butler  (1899-1900)  and 
Richmond  ( 1903)  found  it  to  be  common  on  that  island,  as 
I  did.  It  is  less  common  on  Katchall.  It  was  introduced  onto 
Camorta  in  the  late  1800s  (Ripley  1982),  but  it  has 
apparently  died  out  now  as  I  did  not  see  any.  Sight 
records:  Katchall  10-12,  Car  Nicobar  20-25.  Common  on 
Car  Nicobar  but  less  so  on  Katchall.  Status:  Near- 
threatened. 

Andaman  Hill  Myna  Gracula  religiosa  andamanensis  Beavan 
1867  and  Great  Nicobar  Hill  Myna  G.  r.  halibrecta 
Oberholser  1926 

Taxonomy:  Ripley  (1982)  treated  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  birds  as  a  single  race  G.  r.  andamanensis. 
Distribution:  G.  r.  andamanensis  is  present  on  the 
Nancowry  group  and  in  the  Andaman  Islands  and  G.  r. 
halibrecta  is  endemic  to  the  Great  Nicobar  subgroup. 
Historical  status:  Davison,  in  Hume  (1874)  found  it  to  be 
‘exceedingly  common’.  Common  on  Great  and  Little 
Nicobar  (Richmond  1903).  Sight  records:  Great  Nicobar 
group  250-300,  Nancowry  group  12-15.  Status:  Near- 
threatened. 


Nicobar  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  nicobariensis  Moore  1854 
Distribution:  Endemic  to  the  Nancowry  subgroup 
(Bompoka,  Camorta,  Katchall,  Nancowry,  Teressa, 
Tillanchong,  and  Trinkat).  Historical  status:  Said  to  be 
common  in  the  past  (Hume  1874,  Richmond  1903,  Abdulali 
1967b).  I  believe  the  sight  record  from  Pilo  Milo  (Hume 
1874)  to  be  erroneous  as  this  species  -has  never  been 
recorded  from  either  of  the  nearby  large  islands:  Great 
Nicobar  and  Little  Nicobar.  Sight  records:  Camorta  4-5, 
Nancowry  1,  Katchall  15-20  (1  flock  >  100  birds) 
Tillanchong  1,  Teressa  15-20.  Threats:  The  introduced 
Andaman  Red-whiskered  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  jocosus  whistleri, 
which  is  endemic  to  the  Andaman  islands,  has  spread 
throughout  the  Nancowry  group;  it  is  very  common  and  has 
probably  resulted  in  the  rarity  of  the  Nicobar  Bulbul 
because  of  competition  for  the  same  ecological  niche. 
Status:  Vulnerable  [Aid,  B2c].  Additional  notes:  the 
British  introduced  the  Andaman  Red-whiskered  Bulbul  to 
Camorta  in  the  late  1800s.  It  is  now  also  present  on 
Nancowry,  Trinkat,  Katchall,  Teressa  and  Car  Nicobar 
where  it  is  common.  Its  introduction  to  these  islands  has 
been  by  the  Nicobaris  who  call  it  Pencil  Alok.  In  Katchall  it 
was  introduced  about  80  years  ago. 

Nicobar  White-eye  Zosterops  palpebrosus  nicobaricus  Blyth 
1845 

Distribution:  Present  in  the  Car  Nicobar  and  Nancowry 
subgroups  and  on  the  Andamans.  Historical  status: 
Common  (Hume,  1874).  Sight  records:  >10.  Status:  Of 
less  concern. 

In  addition,  Abdulali  (1979)  collected  two  specimens  of 
Zosterops  from  Great  Nicobar  which  were  quite  distinct 
from  Z.  p.  nicobaricus.  However,  he  was  unable  to  make  a 
decision  as  to  their  subspecific  identity,  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  specimens  from  the  other  islands  in  the  Nicobars. 

Nicobar  Olive-backed  Sunbird  Nectariniajugularis  klossi 
(Richmond  1903)  and  Car  Nicobar  Olive-backed 
Sunbird  N.  j.  proselia  (Oberholser  1923) 

Distribution:  N.  j.  klossi  occurs  on  virtually  all  islands  of 
the  Nancowry  and  Great  Nicobar  subgroups  and  N.  j. 
proselia  is  restricted  to  Car  Nicobar.  Historical  status: 
Very  plentiful  (Butler  1899-1900).  Sight  records:  >500. 
Status:  Of  less  concern. 

Nicobar  Crimson  Sunbird  Aethopyga  siparaja  nicobarica 

Hume  1873 

Distribution:  Endemic  to  the  Great  Nicobar  subgroup. 
Historical  status:  Hume  (1873)  found  it  to  be  very 
numerous  on  Kondul.  Richmond  (1903)  noted  it  to  be 
commonest  at  Pulo  Kunyi  and  other  places  on  the  west 
coast  of  Great  Nicobar.  Sight  records:  70-75.  Status:  Of 
less  concern. 

Nicobar  White-rumped  Munla  Lonchura  striata  semistriata 
(Hume  1874) 

Distribution:  Present  in  the  Nancowry  subgroup  and 
on  Car  Nicobar.  Historical  status:  Common  (Butler 
1899-1900).  Sight  records:  <10.  Status:  Of  less  concern. 

The  data  presented  here  were  collected  during  two  surveys  for  the 
Nicobar  Megapode,  funded  by  the  Ministry  of  Environment  and 
Forests,  Government  of  India,  and  one  survey  for  the  Edible-nest 
Swiftlet,  funded  by  TRAFFIC-India/AVWF-India.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Forest  Department,  particularly  Mr  A.  K. 
Wahal,  Mr  R.  D’Souza,  Mr  T.  Nautiyal  and  Mr  D.  P.  Yadav  for  their 
support.  I  wish  to  thank  Dr  L.  Vijayan,  Dr  Ajith  Kumar  and  Dr  H.  S. 
Das  for  their  comments. 
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Frugivory  and  seed  dispersal  by  birds  in 
Hong  Kong  shrubland 

RICHARD  T.  CORLETT 

Faecal  samples  were  collected  from  birds  caught  in  mist-nets  in  secondary  shrubland  during  the  winter  fruiting 
peak.  Additional  records  of  frugivory  came  from  visual  observations  of  feeding  birds.  Forty-two  shrubland  bird 
species  (22  residents,  20  migrants)  ate  some  fruit  and  at  least  92  fruit  taxa  were  eaten  by  birds.  The  most  important 
seed-dispersal  agents  were  the  Red-whiskered  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  jocosns,  the  Light-vented  Bulbul  P.  sinensis  and 
the  Japanese  White-eye  Zosterops  japonicus.  These  were  the  commonest  species  and  were  all  highly  frugivorous 
during  the  winter.  All  three  species  are  resident  but  populations  of  P.  sinensis  and  Z.  japonicus  may  be  boosted 
by  migrant  birds  in  winter.  The  other  major  frugivores  were  resident  species  of  laughingthrush  Garrulax  and 
Leiothrix ,  and  migrant  robins  ( Luscinia ,  Tarsiger )  and  thrushes  Turdus. 


INTRODUCTION 

Hong  Kong  (22°17’N  114°09’E)  consists  of  part  of 
mainland  South  China  and  several  adjacent  islands.  The 
climate  is  exceptionally  seasonal  for  the  tropics,  with  cool, 
dry  winters  and  hot  wet  summers  (Fig.  1).  The  mean 
annual  rainfall  is  approximately  2,500  mm  at  the  study  site 
(R.  D.  Hill  pers.  comm.).  The  flora  has  some  subtropical 
characteristics  but  the  resident  fauna  is  almost  entirely 
tropical  (Dudgeon  and  Corlett  1994).  Hong  Kong’s  six 
million  human  population  is  concentrated  on  the  limited 
natural  flat  land,  extended  by  coastal  reclamation.  Most 
of  the  rest  of  the  territory  consists  of  steep  and  rugged  hills. 
Several  millennia  of  human  impact,  intensified  over  the  last 
few  hundred  years,  has  reduced  the  original  forest  cover 
of  Hong  Kong  to  a  few,  isolated  remnants  in  ravines  and 
other  protected  places.  The  rest  of  the  vegetation  is 
secondary:  mostly  grassland  and  shrubland  which,  with 


Figure  1.  Seasonality  of  mean  monthly  temperature  (dots) 
and  rainfall  (bars)  in  Hong  Kong. 


protection  from  fire,  has  developed  locally  into  secondary 
forest. 

The  majority  of  woody  plant  species  in  Hong  Kong  are 
dispersed  by  birds  (Corlett  1996).  There  are  approximately 
490  species  with  fleshy  fruits  in  the  Hong  Kong  flora 
(which  totals  about  1,850  angiosperm  species),  although 
most  of  these  are  rare  and  a  few  species  are  dispersed  by 
mammals.  The  woody  component  of  the  shrubland  and 
secondary  forest  consists  of  approximately  200  widespread 
species,  of  which  86%  have  fleshy  fruits  and  at  least  85% 
of  these  are  known  or  inferred  to  be  bird-dispersed.  The 
fruit  preferences  of  frugivorous  birds  may  therefore  have 
exerted  a  strong  influence  on  the  species  composition  of 
these  communities. 

The  phenology  of  fruit  production  by  these  plant 
communities  may  also  have  exerted  a  strong  influence  on 
the  composition  of  the  bird  fauna  in  Hong  Kong. 
Community  patterns  of  fruiting  in  secondary  shrubland 
and  woodland  are  highly  seasonal,  with  a  maximum  in 
December  and  a  minimum  in  April  (Corlett  1993). 
Patterns  of  insect  availability  have  not  been  studied  but 
are  probably  the  approximate  reverse  of  fruit  availability, 
with  a  winter  minimum  and  an  early  summer  maximum. 
Resident  fruit-eating  birds  apparently  switch  from  a 
relatively  high  fruit  diet  in  winter  to  a  relatively  high  insect 
diet  in  early  summer.  Migrant  insectivore-frugivores  are 
at  peak  density  between  November  and  March  and  the 
winter  fruiting  maximum  in  South  China  may  have  been 
a  major  influence  on  the  evolution  of  migration  patterns 
in  these  species. 

The  principal  aim  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  bird 
species  responsible  for  seed  dispersal  in  Hong  Kong 
shrublands.  This  forms  part  of  a  long-term  study  of  the 
role  of  seed  dispersal  in  vegetation  recovery  in  the  highly 
degraded  landscape  of  Hong  Kong  (Corlett  1995,  1996, 
Corlett  and  Turner  1997). 


METHODS 

Bird  names  follow  Inskipp  ex  al.  (1996)  and  plant  names 
follow  Corlett  (1993).  Evidence  for  frugivory  by  shrubland 
birds  was  obtained  in  two  ways.  Faecal  samples  were 
collected  from  birds  caught  with  mist  nets  at  the  Kadoorie 
Agricultural  Research  Centre  (KARC)  in  the  central  New 
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Table  1.  Frugivorous  birds  in  Hong  Kong  shrubland. 


Species 

No.  of 
faecal 

Percentage  with 

No.  of  plant  taxa 

samples 

insects 

fruit 

in 

faeces 

seen 

eaten 

total 

Great  Barbet  Megalaima  virens 

1 

0 

100 

i 

0 

1 

Asian  Koel  Eudynamys  scolopacea 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

8 

Emerald  Dove  Chalcophaps  indica 

3 

33 

67 

2 

0 

2 

Red-Billed  Blue  Magpie  Urocissa  erythrorhyncha 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

5 

Grey  Treepie  Dendrocitta  formosae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

Black-billed  Magpie  Pica  pica 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus  caeruleus 

3 

33 

67 

2 

7 

9 

Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

1 

1 

Siberian  T hrush  Zoothera  sibirica 

1 

0 

100 

1 

0 

1 

Scaly  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Grey-backed  Thrush  Turdus  hortulorum 

47 

67 

83 

19 

8 

27 

Japanese  Thrush  Turdus  cardis 

8 

13 

100 

8 

7 

15 

Eurasian  Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Eyebrowed  Thrush  Turdus  obscurus 

7 

14 

100 

6 

4 

10 

Pale  Thrush  Turdus  pallidus 

3 

33 

100 

4 

6 

10 

Brown-headed  Thrush  Turdus  chrysolaus 

— 

— 

3 

3 

Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  naumanni 

1 

0 

100 

1 

1 

2 

Yellow- rumped  Flycatcher  Ficedula  zanthopygia 

14 

86 

29 

3 

0 

3 

Mugimaki  Flycatcher  Ficedula  mugimaki 

10 

80 

60 

3 

0 

3 

Blue-and-white  Flycatcher  Cyanoptila  cyanomelana 

3 

100 

33 

4 

0 

4 

Rufous-tailed  Robin  Luscinia  sibilans 

40 

88 

50 

14 

0 

14 

Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope 

58 

97 

41 

12 

0 

12 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin  Tarsiger  cyanurus 

102 

96 

38 

13 

3 

16 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin  Copsychus  saularis 

2 

100 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Daurian  Redstart  Phoenicurus  auroreus 

2 

50 

100 

3 

2 

5 

Black-collared  Starling  Stumus  nigricollis 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

4 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  jocosus 

528 

19 

92 

41 

20 

61 

Light-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  sinensis 

414 

39 

96 

43 

28 

71 

Sooty-headed  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  aurigaster 

1 1 

36 

100 

9 

3 

12 

Chestnut-flanked  White-eye  Zosterops  erythropleurus 

7 

14 

100 

4 

0 

4 

Japanese  White-eye  Zosterops  japonicus 

642 

21 

41 

8 

Japanese  Bush  warbler  Cettia  diphone 

7 

86 

3 

0 

Masked  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  perspicillatus 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

14 

Greater  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  pectoralis 

10 

70 

100 

14 

2 

16 

Hwamei  Garrulax  canonts 

72 

86 

81 

14 

2 

16 

Black-throated  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  chinensis 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

3 

White-browed  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  sannio 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Silver-eared  Mesia  Leiothrix  argentauris 

30 

87 

97 

10 

4 

14 

Red-billed  Leiothrix  Leiothrix  lutea 

55 

58 

96 

21 

1 

22 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  ignipectus 

3 

0 

67 

1 

0 

1 

Scarlet-backed  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  cruentatum 

4 

0 

50 

1 

1 

2 

Fork-tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  christinae 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Territories,  on  a  northwest-facing  slope  at  220-260  m  a.s.l. 
The  vegetation  of  the  netting  site  is  more  or  less  closed 
secondary  shrubland,  1-3  m  in  height,  with  scattered  trees. 
The  dominant  shrubs,  in  order  of  abundance,  are 
Rhodomyrtus  tomentosa ,  Litsea  rotundifolia,  Eurya  chinensis. 
Ilex  asprella,  Melastoma  sanguineum  and  Aporusa  dioica.  The 
commonest  trees  are:  Cratoxylum  cochinchinense,  Sapium 
discolor,  Rhus  hypoleuca,  Schefflera  octophylla,  Ilex  rotunda, 
Evodia  lepta,  and  Bridelia  tomentosa.  The  mist  netting  was 
done  between  late  August  and  May,  1989-1995,  by  other 


people  (listed  in  the  Acknowledgements)  with  the  aim  of 
ringing  as  many  birds  of  as  many  species  as  possible. 
Netting*  effort,  in  terms  of  days  and  numbers  of  nets  used, 
was  concentrated  in  the  peak  period  for  migrant  birds  (late 
October  to  mid  December)  which  overlapped  substantially 
with  the  main  fruiting  period  at  the  site  (Corlett  1993). 
This  sampling  pattern  is  likely  to  maximize  the  number  of 
bird  species  found  eating  fruit  but  it  exaggerates  the 
importance  of  fruit  in  their  annual  diets  and  the  widely 
varying  sample  sizes  make  comparisons  between  months 
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difficult.  Faecal  samples  were  collected  and  examined 
systematically  only  for  bird  species  thought  likely  to 
consume  fruit.  However,  many  samples  from  a  wide  range 
of  other  species  were  also  examined  superficially  in  the  field 
to  check  for  evidence  of  frugivory.  Several  species  (all 
flycatchers  and  Cettia  warblers)  were  added  to  the 
systematic  list  after  superficial  examination  had  revealed 
frugivory. 

Each  bird,  after  removal  from  the  net,  was  placed  in  a 
separate  cloth  bag  for  15-60  minutes,  during  which  time 
most  individuals  of  most  species  defecated.  The  birds  were 
then  identified,  described,  weighed,  ringed  and  released. 
Any  faeces  left  in  the  bag  were  scraped  into  separate, 
labelled  tubes  for  examination  in  the  laboratory.  When  I 
was  not  present  myself,  faecal  samples  were  more  likely  to 
be  collected  if  they  were  large,  which  would  be  expected 
to  favour  evidence  of  frugivory.  However,  there  was  no 
evidence  of  such  a  bias  when  these  samples  were  compared 
with  those  I  collected  myself.  Seeds  were  identified  and 
counted  under  a  dissecting  microscope,  with  the  help  of  a 
large  reference  collection  (deposited  in  the  University  of 
Hong  Kong  Herbarium,  HKU).  An  attempt  was  also  made 
to  identify  fruit  skins  and  other  remains  but  this  was 
possible  only  in  a  minority  of  cases.  Finally,  a  visual 
estimate  was  made  of  the  percentage,  by  volume,  of  plant 
remains  (largely  fruit)  and  animal  remains  (largely  insects) 
in  the  sample.  This  procedure  may  underestimate  the 
importance  of  animal  foods  in  the  diet  because  soft-bodied 
invertebrates  and  the  soft  parts  of  insects  may  be  completely 
digested  or  unrecognisable.  These  data  are  only  used 
qualitatively  here. 

The  number  of  faecal  samples  collected  for  each 
frugivorous  species  is  an  approximate  reflection  of  the  relative 
abundance  of  the  species  in  the  total  catch.  The  three 
commonest  bird  species  are  under-represented,  however, 
because,  on  some  days  when  only  a  single  ringer  was  present, 
faecal  samples  were  collected  only  from  the  rarer  species, 
omitting  either  the  white-eye  or  it  and  the  two  common 
bulbuls.  Species  also  differed  considerably  in  the  proportion 
of  individuals  from  which  faecal  samples  were  obtained.  No 
records  were  kept  of  this  but,  of  the  more  abundant  species, 
the  two  Leiothrix  species  were  the  most  reliable  producers 
of  faecal  samples  and  the  Grey-backed  Thrush  the  least. 

Additional  records  of  frugivory  came  from  direct  visual 
observations  of  birds  consuming  fruit._Most  of  these  were 
made  during  other  fieldwork  in  various  parts  of  Hong 
Kong,  either  by  chance,  or  by  watching  fruiting  plants  for 
periods  of  5-30  minutes.  These  data  are  used  only 
qualitatively  here  and  observations  of  birds  and  plant 
species  which  do  not  occur  in  shrubland  are  excluded. 


RESULTS 

Twenty-nine  bird  species  captured  at  KARC  (12  residents, 
17  winter  visitors  or  passage  migrants)  produced  at  least 
one  faecal  sample  containing  intact  seeds  (Table  1).  An 
additional  13  species  found  in  shrubland  (10  residents,  3 
winter  visitors)  were  observed  eating  fruit  at  least  once. 
Sixty  fruit  taxa  (probably  representing  at  least  65  species) 
were  identified  from  the  2,088  faecal  samples  examined 
from  these  birds  and  an  additional  32  shrubland  fruit 
species  were  seen  to  be  eaten  by  shrubland  birds. 

The  most  important  shrubland  frugivores  were  the 
Japanese  White-eye  and  the  Light-vented  and  Red- 


Table  2.  The  number  of  bird  species  recorded  consuming  the 
major  bird-fruits  in  the  shrubland  at  KARC,  based  on  faecal 
analysis  and  direct  observations. 


Plant  species 

Bird  species 
(number) 

Bridelia  tomentosa 

12 

Eurya  chinensis 

19 

Evodia  lepta 

15 

Ilex  pubescens/I.  rotunda 

10 

*Lantana  camara 

13 

Litsea  rotundifolia 

10 

Melastoma  candidum/M.  sanguineum 

9 

Microcos  paniculata 

10 

Psychotria  rubra 

14 

Psychotria  serpens 

12 

Rhodomyrtus  tomentosa 

12 

Rhus  chinensis/ R.  hypoleuca 

15 

Sapium  discolor 

14 

Schefflera  octophylla 

22 

*  exotic 


whiskered  Bulbuls  (Table  1).  These  were  the  commonest 
birds  at  KARC  and  the  most  frequently  observed  frugivores 
in  shrubland  elsewhere  in  Hong  Kong  (Corlett 
unpublished).  All  three  were  highly  frugivorous  over  the 
period  of  study  (>92%  of  samples  of  each  species  contained 
fruit  remains  and  <22%  contained  insects)  and  were  almost 
entirely  frugivorous  during  the  November-January  fruiting 
peak  (>97%  contained  fruit,  <10%  insects).  The  diet  of 
the  Japanese  White-eye  was  less  diverse  than  the  two  bulbul 
species,  presumably  because  a  number  of  common  fruits 
are  larger  than  the  maximum  gape  of  these  small  birds.  All 
three  species  are  residents  but  the  populations  of  the 
Japanese  White-eye  and  Light-vented  Bulbul  may  be 
boosted  by  migrant  birds  in  winter.  A  more  detailed 
comparison  of  the  monthly  diets  of  these  three  species  will 
be  made  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

Most  of  the  other  important  shrubland  frugivores  belong 
to  one  of  two  groups  of  related  species,  the  resident 
Garrulax  and  Leiothrix  or  the  migrant  Luscinia,  Tarsiger  and 
Turdus.  Among  the  first  group,  the  commonest  species  is 
the  Hwamei,  for  which  most  faecal  samples  contained  both 
fruit  and  insects.  The  limited  observations  of  other 
laughingthrush  species  in  Hong  Kong  suggest  that  they  may 
have  similar  diets.  The  two  Leiothrix  species,  the  Silver¬ 
eared  Mesia  and  Red-billed  Leiothrix,  were  highly 
frugivorous  over  the  study  period.  The  three  common 
robins:  Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope,  Rufous-tailed 
Robin  L.  sibilans  and  Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin  Tarsiger 
cyanurus  consumed  insects  more  often  than  fruit  during 
the  study  period,  but  the  larger  Grey-backed  Thrush  was 
largely  frugivorous,  as  were,  probably,  the  other,  less 
common  thrush  species,  although  the  sample  sizes  were 
small.  Among  the  minor  species,  the  most  interesting 
records  of  frugivory  are  those  for  the  Blue-and-white 
Flycatcher  Cyanoptila  cyanomelana,  Mugimaki  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  mugimaki,  and  Yellow-rumped  Flycatcher  F. 
zanthopygia.  In  contrast,  superficial  examination  of  many 
faecal  samples  from  several  species  of  Phylloscopus  warblers 
showed  no  evidence  of  frugivory,  although  related  species 
consume  some  fruit  elsewhere  (e.g.  Jordano  1987). 

Fourteen  fruit  taxa  were  consumed  by  eight  or  more  bird 
species  (Table  2).  The  number  of  bird  species  recorded  as 
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consuming  a  particular  fruit  species  depends  not  only  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  fruit  itself  but  also  on  its  fruiting 
period  in  relation  to  bird  migration  and  the  fruiting 
phenology  of  other  plant  species.  The  plant  species 
consumed  by  most  bird  species  included  the  shrubland 
dominants  at  KARC,  Eurya  chinensis,  Litsea  rotundifolia, 
Melastoma  sanguineum  and  Rhodomyrtus  tomentosa ,  and  the 
most  common  winter-fruiting  trees  in  the  vicinity,  Bridelia 
tomentosa,  Evodia  lepta,  Microcos  paniculata,  Rhus  spp., 
Schefflera  octophylla  and  Sapium  discolor.  Of  the  other 
common  woody  species  at  the  site,  Cratoxylum  is  wind- 
dispersed  while  Ilex  asprella  and  Aporusa  dioica  fruit  in 
summer,  when  fewer  species  of  frugivores  are  present  and 
no  birds  were  captured.  Fruits  of  both  species  are 
consumed  by  bulbuls  and  probably  other  birds.  All  but  five 
of  the  60  fruit  taxa  identified  from  faecal  samples  were 
consumed  by  more  than  one  bird  species. 

Individual  faecal  samples  contained  seeds  of  1-5  plant 
species.  The  proportion  of  multispecies  samples  (as  a 
percentage  of  all  samples  containing  more  than  one  seed) 
ranged  from  20.0%  in  the  largely  insectivorous  Orange- 
flanked  Bush  Robin  to  84.0%  in  the  highly  frugivorous  Red¬ 
billed  Leiothrix.  However,  these  samples  were  collected  from 
bags  in  which  a  bird  had  been  held  for  up  to  one  hour  and 
some  may  represent  more  than  one  defecation. 

The  two  common  bulbuls  were  observed  to  sometimes 
regurgitate  large  seeds  (larger  than  9-10  mm  diameter)  in 
the  field.  Other  bird  species  may  also  regurgitate  seeds,  or 
drop  them  during  fruit  processing  in  the  beak,  but  this  was 
never  observed  in  the  field.  Regurgitated  seeds  could  not 
be  distinguished  consistently  from  defecated  ones  in  the 
samples  collected  from  the  bird  bags.  Since  regurgitated 
seeds  spend  less  time  inside  the  bird,  the  sampling  method 
may  have  underestimated  the  importance  of  large-seeded 
plant  species  in  the  diet. 

Seed  recovered  from  faecal  samples  of  birds  in  Table  1  were 
almost  all  undamaged.  It  was  not  possible  to  test  the  viability 
of  most  seeds  because  the  samples  were  stored  frozen  but  small 
samples  of  seeds  from  fresh  faecal  samples  showed  no  loss  of 
viability  in  comparison  with  seeds  extracted  directly  from 
fruits.  Faecal  samples  of  most  known  seed  predators  (species 
of  Lonchura,  Emberiza,  and  Streptopelia) ,  in  contrast,  never 
contained  intact  seeds.  Two  samples  from  the  Emerald  Dove 
Chalcophaps  indica,  did,  however,  contain  some  undamaged 
seeds,  although  this  bird  usually  destroys  most  seeds  in  its 
muscular  gizzard  (Lambert  1989). 

DISCUSSION 

The  bird-fruit  interactions  in  Hong  Kong  shrubland  invite 
comparison  with  studies  in  the  Mediterranean  shrublands 
of  southern  Spain  (Herrera  1984)  and  the  mixed  hardwood 
forest  of  northern  Florida  (Skeate  1987).  Although  these 
sites  are  at  higher  latitudes  than  Hong  Kong  (38°N  and 
30°N,  respectively),  and  have  different  rainfall  seasonality, 
they  both  have  mild  winters,  an  autumn-winter  fruiting 
peak  and  large  populations  of  over-wintering  frugivores. 
However,  at  both  sites,  resident  frugivores  are  relatively 
unimportant,  in  contrast  to  Hong  Kong. 

In  modem  Hong  Kong,  the  rich  winter-fruiting  shrub 
flora  and  the  rich  fauna  of  winter-resident  frugivorous  birds 
are  interdependent  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  tight  co¬ 
evolution.  The  common  frugivores  consume  a  very  wide 
range  of  fruits  and  the  common  fmiting  plants  have  a  wide 


range  of  potential  dispersal  agents.  The  lack  of 
specialization  is  not  surprising  because  the  present 
vegetation  is  a  result  of  human  impact  over  the  last  few 
centuries  and,  before  then,  bird-fruit  relationships  must 
have  been  very  different.  The  dominant  plants  of  the 
shrubland  and  secondary  forest  would  have  been  rare  or 
absent  in  the  primeval  forested  landscape  and  the  resident 
bird  fauna  must  also  have  been  very  different.  However, 
the  primeval  forest  would  also  have  had  a  winter  fruit 
maximum,  judging  by  the  phenology  of  the  surviving  tree 
flora,  so  patterns  of  winter  migration  by  fruit-eating  birds 
may  have  been  similar  in  the  past,  even  if  the  species 
involved  may  have  changed. 

The  apparent  matching  of  bird  and  fruit  characteristics 
in  the  Hong  Kong  shrubland  community  is  probably  a  result 
of  “selection”  by  the  bird  fauna  from  the  regional  species 
pool,  i.e.  only  species  which  can  be  dispersed  by  the  surviving 
avifauna  (or  by  wind  or,  in  a  few  cases,  civets)  have  been 
able  to  participate  in  secondary  succession.  This  hypothesis 
is  supported  by  the  presence  of  a  much  wider  range  of  fruit 
sizes  and  types  in  the  flora  as  a  whole  than  in  the  secondary 
shrubland  and  forest  (Corlett  unpublished  data).  Much  of 
the  tree  flora  may  no  longer  be  effectively  dispersed. 

All  the  seeds  recovered  from  bird  droppings  at  KARC 
came  from  plant  species  which  are  found  commonly  in 
shrubland,  although  some  were  trees  which  are  also 
important  in  the  later  stages  of  forest  succession.  All  the 
plant  species  recorded  are  found  within  150  m  of  the 
netting  site.  The  presence  of  intact  seeds  in  faecal  samples 
is  evidence  for  seed  dispersal  but  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  different  bird  species  as  dispersal  agents  will  also  depend, 
in  a  complex  way,  on  the  number  of  seeds  per  defecation, 
patterns  of  movement  within  and  between  habitats, 
preferred  defecation  positions  and  other  factors.  The  high 
proportion  of  faecal  samples  which  contain  more  than  one 
species  of  fruit  can  be  interpreted  in  at  least  two, 
contradictory,  ways.  It  can  be  seen  as  evidence  of  lack  of 
discrimination  between  fruit  species,  with  the  birds  simply 
consuming  the  nearest  available  fruit  after  movements 
triggered  by  fear  of  predators  (Howe  1979).  Alternatively, 
it  can  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  the  birds  are 
attempting  to  balance  their  nutrient  intake  or  limit  ingestion 
of  fruit-specific  toxins  (White  and  Stiles  1990).  In 
secondary  vegetation,  where  the  composition  of  the  plant 
community  is  itself,  to  a  large  extent,  a  consequence  of  the 
fruit  choices  of  past  bird  communities,  observation  alone 
cannot  hope  to  distinguish  between  these  two  explanations. 

Bulbuls  of  various  species  are  dominant  or  important 
frugivores  and  seed  dispersers  of  open,  secondary 
vegetation  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical  Asia,  as  well 
as  much  of  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  and  have  been 
widely  introduced  in  similar  environments  outside  their 
natural  range  (Lever  1987).  Their  relatively  large  maximum 
gape  widths  for  their  size  (12-13  mm  in  birds  190  mm  long 
for  the  Hong  Kong  species)  permit  them  to  consume  a  wide 
range  of  fruits  and  the  extremely  flexible  diets  of  many 
species  (including  nectarivory  and  flycatching  in  Hong 
Kong)  enables  them  to  survive  in  areas  where  fruit 
abundance  varies  seasonally. 

Species  of  Zosterops  are  also  important  insectivore- 
frugivores  throughout  tropical  and  subtropical  Asia,  Africa 
and  Australasia,  and  the  Japanese  White-eye  has  been 
introduced  in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  where  it  is  now  the 
most  abundant  land  bird  (Lever  1987).  Limited  maximum 
gape-size  (c.  8  mm  in  Japanese  White-eye)  must  reduce 
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their  significance  as  seed  dispersal  agents,  but  the  small 
size  of  individual  defecations  may  be  of  benefit  to  small- 
seeded  species. 

The  obvious  importance  of  the  three  commonest 
shrubland  bird  species  does  not  mean  that  less  common 
species  are  of  no  significance  in  seed  dispersal.  Less 
common  species  may  be  the  major  dispersal  agents  for  fruits 
too  large  for  the  bulbuls  and  for  plants  confined  to  the 
shaded  understorey,  which  none  of  the  three  most 
abundant  bird  species  normally  enter.  This  is  difficult  to 
assess  from  the  results  of  this  study  as  almost  all  fruits  in 
the  main  study  area  were  within  the  gape  limit  of  all  species 
except  the  Japanese  White-eye  and  there  is  no  well- 
developed  understorey.  Interactions  between  rare  birds  and 
rare  plants  may  be  of  crucial  importance  for  conservation 
but  are  inherently  difficult  to  study. 

This  study  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  help  of  David 
Carthy,  David  Melville,  Tony  Gallsworthy,  and  Paul  Leader,  who 
caught  all  the  birds,  collected  many  of  the  faecal  samples,  and 
provided  much  information  on  the  natural  history  of  Hong  Kong  bird 
species.  Mike  Leven  made  useful  comments  on  the  manuscript.  I  am 
grateful  to  Prof.  D.  K.  O.  Chan  for  permission  to  use  the  facilities  at 
KARC.  This  study  was  supported,  in  part,  by  a  Research  Grants 
Council  (Hong  Kong)  award,  HKU  14/91. 
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Birds  of  Kalesar  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Haryana,  India 

R.  S.  KALSI 


Kalesar  Wildlife  Sanctuary  (30°24'N  77°  32'E)  lies  in  the  northern  Shivalik  tract,  to  the  west  of  Yamuna  River 
(Fig.  1).  A  birdlist  of  1 6 1  species,  compiled  from  records  gathered  from  1993  to  1993  is  presented  along  with 
information  on  status,  season  and  habitat. 


STUDY  AREA 

Kalesar  Wildlife  Sanctuary  is  133  km2  in  area  and  the 
terrain  varies  from  plains  to  hills  up  to  700  m.  There  are 
narrow  valleys  locally  called  ‘khols’  between  the  hills.  These 
valleys  house  seasonal  rivulets  locally  called  ‘soats’  which 
remain  dry  for  most  of  the  year.  The  sanctuary  has  a 
number  of  water  bodies,  both  natural  and  man-made  which 
provide  wetland  habitat. 

There  is  mixed  to  dry  deciduous  forest  cover  with  central 
tracts  of  Sal  Shorea  robusta.  Small  villages  are  located  along 


the  south-western  edge  of  the  sanctuary.  The  primary 
sources  of  livelihood  of  the  people  in  these  villages  are 
animal  husbandry  and  agriculture. 

The  sanctuary  experiences  all  the  four  seasons;  summer 
(April-June),  rainfall  (July-September),  winter  (October- 
January)  and  spring  (February-March).  The  temperature 
varies  from  5°C  in  winter  to  45°C  in  summer. 


METHODS 

This  bird  list  spans  a  period  of  three  years  (1993-1995) 
during  which  the  Kalesar  Wildlife  Sanctuary  was  visited 
regularly  and  all  habitats  and  all  seasons  were  covered. 
Birds  seen  were  identified  and  recorded  along  with  habitat 
type,  season  and  status  (resident/migrant,  breeding/non¬ 
breeding,  and  frequency  of  occurrence).  Birds  were 
recorded  whilst  the  observer  was  either  walking  slowly  or 
sitting  concealed  at  a  vantage  point.  A  species  was  recorded 
as  breeding  only  after  observing  at  least  one  of  the  following 
signs  -  nest,  eggs  or  young  ones. 

Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  and  King  et  al.  (1975)  were  used 
to  confirm  the  identification  of  different  species. 


RESULTS 

A  total  of  161  species  was  observed,  of  which  112  were 
resident  and  49  were  migrant  species.  Most  of  the  migratory 
species  were  winter  migrants  and  non-breeding  except  Pied 
Cuckoo  Clamator  jacobinus  and  Asian  Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone  paradisi,  which  are  summer  migrants,  the  latter 
breeding  in  the  sanctuary.  Out  of  1 12  resident  species,  52 
species  were  proved  to  breed  in  the  sanctuary,  while  the 
breeding  status  of  59  species  could  not  be  determined. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Chief  Wildlife  Warden,  Haryana  for  giving 
permission  to  work  in  the  Kalesar  Wildlife  Sanctuary. 
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APPENDIX 


Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Season 

Habitat 

Grey  Francolin 

Francolinus  pondicerianus 

R,B,2 

A 

D,M,P,S 

Black  Francolin 

Francolinus  francolinus 

R,B,2 

A 

D,G,S 

Common  Quail 

Cotumix  cotumix 

R,i 

A 

G,S 

Rain  Quail 

Cotumix  coromandelica 

R,i 

A 

S 

Jungle  Bush  Quail 

Perdicula  asiatica 

R,i 

A 

S 

Red  Junglefowl 

Gallus  gallus 

R,B,2 

A 

D,G,M,HM,P,S 

Kalij  Pheasant 

Lophura  leucomelanos 

R,i 

A 

HM 

Indian  Peafowl 

Pavo  cristatus 

R,B,2 

A 

G,D,M,HM,P,S 

Barred  Buttonquail 

Tumix  suscitator 

R,1 

A 

G,M,S 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

R,l 

A 

HM,M,P 

Yellow-crowned  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  mahrattensis 

R,i 

A 

HM,M,P 

Black-rumped  Flameback 

Dinopium  benghalense 

R,l 

A 

HM,M,P 

Brown-headed  Barbet 

Megalaima  zeylanica 

R,l 

A 

M,HM,P 

Coppersmith  Barbet 

Megalaima  haemacephala 

R,B,2 

A 

M,HM,P 

Indian  Grey  Hornbill 

Ocyceros  birostris 

R,B,2 

A 

D,M,HM,P 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill 

Anthracoceros  albirostris 

M,NB,1 

W 

M,HM 

Common  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

R,B,3 

A 

G,P,S 

Indian  Roller 

Coracias  benghalensis 

R,B,2 

A 

G,D,P,S 

Common  Kingfisher 

Alee  do  atthis 

R,B,2 

A 

A 

Green  Bee-eater 

Merops  orientalis 

R,B,2 

A 

G,D,M,HM,S 

Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater 

Merops  persicus 

R,1 

A 

M,S 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater 

Merops  leschenaulti 

R,2 

A 

R,D,RG 

Pied  Cuckoo 

Clamator  jacobinus 

M,2 

S 

D,M,P,S 

Common  Hawk  Cuckoo 

Hierococcyx  varius 

R,2 

A 

D,M,HM,S 

Indian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  microptenis 

M,2 

S 

D,M,P,S 

Asian  Koel 

Eudynamys  scolopacea 

R,B,3 

A 

D,M,P,S 

Sirkeer  Malkoha 

Phaenicophaeus  leschenaultii 

R,1 

A 

M 

Greater  Coucal 

Centropus  sinensis 

R,B,2 

A 

R,G,D,M,P,S,RG 

Alexandrine  Parakeet 

Psittacula  eupatria 

R,1 

A 

M,P 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet 

Psittacula  krameri 

R,B,3 

A 

D,M,HM,P,S 

Plum-headed  Parakeet 

Psittacula  cyanocephala 

R,B,1 

A 

M,HM 

Spotted  Owlet 

Athene  brama 

R,B,3 

A 

D,M,P,S 

Grey  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  indicus 

R,l 

A 

R,S,RG 

Sykes’s  Nightjar 

Capritnulgus  mahrattensis 

R,i 

A 

R,G,D,S,RG 

Large-tailed  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  macrurus 

R,B,2 

A 

R,D,S,RG 

Indian  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  asiaticus 

R,2 

A 

D,S,RG 

Savanna  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  affims 

R,2 

A 

G,D,HM,S,RG 

Rock  Pigeon 

Columba  livia 

R,B,3 

A 

D 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 

Streptopelia  orientalis 

R,B,2 

A 

D,M,P,S,RG 

Spotted  Dove 

Streptopelia  chinensis 

R,B,2 

A 

D,M,P,S,RG 

Red  Collared  Dove 

Streptopelia  tranquebarica 

M,1 

S,M 

M,P,S 

Eurasian  Collared  Dove 

Streptopelia  decaocto 

R,B,3 

A 

D,P,S,RG 

Emerald  Dove 

Chalcophaps  indica 

R,1 

A 

M 

Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  phoenicoptera 

R,B,2 

A 

D,M,P 

White-breasted  Waterhen 

Amauromis  phoenicurus 

R,B,2 

A 

A,D 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard 

Pemis  ptilorhyncus 

R,B,1 

A 

M,HM,S 

Black-shouldered  Kite 

Elanus  caeruleus 

R,B,1 

A 

G,D,S 

Black  Kite 

Milvus  migrans 

R,B,3 

A 

G,D,P,S 

Brahminy  Kite 

Haliastur  indus 

M,NB,1 

W 

A,D,RG 

Egyptian  Vulture 

Neophron  perenopterus 

R,B,1 

A 

G,D,HM,S,RG 

White-rumped  Vulture 

Gyps  bengalensis 

R,B,3 

A 

D,M,P,S 

Long-billed  Vulture 

Gyps  indicus 

M,1 

W 

HM,S,RG 

Red-headed  Vulture 

Sarcogyps  calvus 

R,l 

A 

R,D,HM,S,RG 

Short-toed  Snake  Eagle 

Circaetus  gallicus 

R,1 

A 

G,HM,P,S 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle 

Spilomis  cheela 

R,l 

A 

G,D,M,HM,P,S 

Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier 

Circus  aeruginosus 

M,NB,1 

A 

A,D 

Pallid  Harrier 

Circus  macrourus 

M,NB,1 

W 

D,M,HM,P,S 

Shikra 

Accipiter  badius 

R,B,2 

A 

D,M,P 

Northern  Goshawk 

Accipiter  gentilis 

M,NB,1 

W 

M,HM 

Black  Eagle 

Ictinaetus  malayensis 

M,NB,1 

W 

D,M,HM,S 

Lesser  Spotted  Eagle 

Aquila  pomarina 

R,1 

A 

D,M,P,S 

Steppe  Eagle 

Aquila  nipalensis 

M,NB,1 

W 

HM,S 

Lesser  Kestrel 

Falco  naumanni 

M,NB,1 

W 

A,D 

Common  Kestrel 

Falco  tinnunculus 

R,i 

A 

G,D,S,RG 

Eurasian  Hobby 

Falco  subbuteo 

M,NB,1 

W 

G,D,P,S 

Little  Grebe 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

R,B,2 

A 

A 

Little  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  niger 

R,2 

A 

A 

Little  Egret 

Egretta  garzetta 

R,B,2 

A 

A 

Cattle  Egret 

Bubulcus  ibis 

R,B,3 

A 

G,D,S 
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Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Season 

Habitat 

Indian  Pond  Heron 

Ardeola  grayii 

R,B,2 

A 

A 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

Nycticorax  nycticorax 

R,B,2 

A 

A 

Indian  Pitta 

Pitta  brachyura 

M,  1 

S 

M,HM,S,RG 

Brown  Shrike 

Lanius  cristatus 

M,  1 

W 

D,S 

Bay-backed  Shrike 

Lanius  vittatus 

R,l 

A 

S,P 

Long-tailed  Shrike 

Lanius  schach 

R,2 

A 

s 

Southern  Grey  Shrike 

Lanius  meridionalis 

R,l 

A 

p,s 

Rufous  Treepie 

Dendrocitta  vagabunda 

R,2 

A 

D,M,HM,P,S 

House  Crow 

Corvus  splendens 

R,B,3 

A 

R,G,D,M,P,S,RG 

Large-billed  Crow 

Corvus  macrorhynchos 

M,NB,2 

W 

R,D,HM,P,S,RG 

Ashy  Woodswallow 

Artamus  fuscus 

M,NB,  1 

W 

HM,S 

Eurasian  Golden  Oriole 

Oriolus  oriolus 

R,B,2 

A 

M,HM,P 

Black-hooded  Oriole 

Oriolus  xanthomus 

R,2 

A 

M,HM,P 

Large  Cuckooshrike 

Coracina  macei 

R,1 

A 

M,HM,P,S 

Small  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus 

R,i 

A 

M,HM,P 

Long-tailed  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  ethologus 

M,NB,2 

W 

M,HM,P 

Scarlet  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  flammeus 

M,NB,1 

W 

M,HM 

Yellow-bellied  Fantail 

Rhipidura  hypoxantha 

M,NB,1 

W 

M,HM,S,P,RG 

White-browed  Fantail 

Rhipidura  aureola 

M,NB,1 

W 

M,HM,S,P 

Black  Drongo 

Dicrurus  macrocercus 

R,B,2 

A 

D,M,HM,P,S,RG 

Ashy  Drongo 

Dicrurus  leucophaeus 

M,NB,1 

W 

M,HM,S 

White-bellied  Drongo 

Dicrurus  caerulescens 

R,i 

A 

HM,S 

Spangled  Drongo 

Dicrurus  hottentottus 

R,i 

A 

M,HM,P,S 

Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo 

Dicrurus  paradiseus 

R,i 

A 

M,HM,S 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher 

Terpsiphone  paradisi 

M,B,  1 

S 

M,HM,S 

Common  Woodshrike 

Teph rodorn is  pondiceria n us 

R,1 

A 

D,HM,S 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  solitarius 

M,NB,1 

W 

HM,P,S 

Scaly  Thrush 

Zoothera  dauma 

M,NB,1 

W 

M,HM 

Grey-winged  Blackbird 

Turdus  boulboul 

M,NB,2 

W 

D,M,HM,P,S 

Eurasian  Blackbird 

T urdus  merula 

M,NB,2 

W 

D,M,HM,P,S 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher 

Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

M,NB,2 

W 

M,HM,P,S 

Bluethroat 

Luscinia  svecicas 

M,NB,1 

W 

M,HM 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin 

Copsychus  saularis 

R,2 

A 

D,M,HM,P,S 

White-rumped  Shama 

Copsychus  malabaricus 

R,1 

A 

P,S 

Indian  Robin 

Saxicoloides  fulicata 

R,B,2 

A 

D,HM,S,RG 

Black  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  ochruros 

M,NB,1 

W 

R,D 

White-capped  Water  Redstart 

Chaimarromis  leucocephalus 

M,NB,1 

W 

A,R 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart 

Rhyacomis  fuliginosus 

M,NB,1 

w 

A,R 

Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

M,NB,2 

w 

G,D,S,RG,WL 

Pied  Bushchat 

Saxicola  caprata 

R,2 

A 

G,D,RG 

Grey  Bushchat 

Saxicola  ferrea 

M,NB,1 

w 

G,HM,S 

Brahminy  Starling 

Stumus  pagodarum 

R,B,2 

A 

G,D,P,S 

Rosy  Starling 

Stumus  roseus 

M,NB,1 

W 

G,S,W 

Aslan  Pied  Starling 

Stumus  contra 

R,B,2 

A 

A,G,D,P,S,WL 

Common  Myna 

Acridotheres  tristis 

R,B,3 

A 

A,G,D,P,S,WL 

Bank  Myna 

Acridotheres  ginginianus 

R,B,3 

A 

A,G,D,P,S,WL 

Wallcreeper 

Tichodroma  muraria 

M,NB,1 

W 

D,HM,RG 

Bar-tailed  Treecreeper 

Certhia  himalayana 

M,NB,1 

W 

D,HM,P 

Great  Tit 

Pams  major 

M,NB,2 

W 

M,HM,P 

Sand/Pale  Martin 

Riparia  riparia/ diluta 

R,2 

A 

A,R 

Plain  Martin 

Riparia  paludicola 

R,2 

A 

A,R 

Eurasian  Crag  Martin 

Hirundo  rupestris 

M,NB,1 

W 

A,R 

Dusky  Crag  Martin 

Himndo  concolor 

R,2 

A 

A,R 

Barn  Swallow 

Hirundo  mstica 

R,2 

A 

A,D,S,RG 

Wire-tailed  Swallow 

Hirundo  smithii 

R,B,2 

A 

A 

Red-rumped  Swallow 

Himndo  daurica 

R,2 

A 

A,RG 

Himalayan  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  leucogenys 

R,1 

A 

M,P,S 

Red-vented  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  cafer 

R,B,2 

A 

D,M,HM,P,S 

Black  Bulbul 

Hypsipetes  leucocephalus 

M,  1 

W 

M,HM,P,S 

Rufous-vented  Prinia 

Prinia  bumesii 

R,2 

A 

A,G,RG 

Rufous-fronted  Prinia 

Prinia  buchanani 

R,1 

A 

D,S 

Graceful  Prinia 

Prinia  gracilis 

R,1 

A 

A,G,D,S,RG 

Jungle  Prinia 

Prinia  sylvatica 

R,1 

A 

D,S 

Yellow-bellied  Prinia 

Prinia  flaviventris 

R,B,2 

A 

G,D,S 

Ashy  Prinia 

Prinia  socialis 

R,B,2 

A 

P,S,RG 

Plain  Prinia 

Prinia  inomata 

R,1 

A 

S,RG 

Oriental  White-eye 

Zosterops  palpebrosus 

R,2 

A 

D,M,HM,P,S,RG 

Common  Tailorbird 

Orthotomus  sutorius 

R,B,2 

A 

D,P,S 

White-browed  Scimitar  Babbler 

Pomatorhinus  schisticeps 

R,1 

A 

M,HM,S 

Yellow-eyed  Babbler 

Chrysomma  sinense 

R,2 

A 

D,S,RG,BW 

Common  Babbler 

Turdoides  caudatus 

R,B,3 

A 

D,M,P,S 
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Common  Name 

Scientific  Name 

Status 

Season 

Habitat 

Large  Grey  Babbler 

Turdoides  malcolmi 

R,i 

A 

M,P,S 

Jungle  Babbler 

Turdoides  striatus 

R,B,2 

A 

D,M,HM,P,S 

Indian  Bushlark 

Mirafra  erythroptera 

R,2 

A 

S,WL 

Ashy-crowned  Sparrow  Lark 

Eremopterix  grisea 

R,B,2 

A 

G,S,WL 

Rufous-tailed  Lark 

Ammomanes  phoenicurus 

Rji 

A 

G,P,S,WL 

Sand  Lark 

Calandrella  raytal 

R,2 

A 

A,R,S,RG 

Crested  Lark 

Galerida  cristata 

R,B,2 

A 

G,S,WL 

Oriental  Skylark 

Alauda  gulgula 

R,1 

A 

G 

Purple  Sunbird 

Nectarinia  asiatica 

R,B,2 

A 

HM,P,S 

House  Sparrow 

Passer  domesticus 

R,B,3 

A 

G,D,S,WL 

White  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba 

M,2 

W 

A,R,G,RG 

White-browed  Wagtail 

Motacilla  maderaspatensis 

R,2 

A 

A,R,G,RG 

Citrine  Wagtail 

Motacilla  citreola 

M,  1 

W 

A,RG 

Yellow  Wagtail 

Motacilla  flava 

M,1 

W 

A,R,G,RG 

Grey  Wagtail 

Motacilla  cinerea 

M,  1 

W 

A,R  RG 

Paddyfield  Pipit 

Anthus  rufulus 

R,l 

A 

G,P,RG 

Long-billed  Pipit 

Anthus  similis 

M,NB,1 

W 

HM,WL 

Crested  Bunting 

Melophus  lathami 

M,NB,  1 

W 

D,HM,S 

Grey-necked  Bunting 

Emberiza  buchanani 

M,NB,1 

W 

d,hm,s 

White-capped  Bunting 

Emberiza  steward 

M,NB,  1 

W 

D,S 

Red-headed  Bunting 

Emberiza  bnmiceps 

M,NB,  1 

W 

D,S 

Status: 

R 

-  Resident 

M 

-  Migratory 

B 

-  Breeding 

NB 

-  Non-breeding 

1 

-  Less  common 

2 

-  Common 

3 

-  Very  common 

Season: 

S 

-  Summer 

W 

-  Winter 

A 

-  Throughout  the  year 

Habitat: 

A 

-  Aquatic  (including  marshy  areas  and  wetland  vegetation) 

BW 

-  Brushwood  along  streams,  canals,  rivers  etc. 

D 

-  Disturbed  (human  settlement  and  cultivation,  cut  and  burnt  forest) 

G 

-  Grassland 

HM 

-  Hills  with  mixed  forests 

M 

-  Mixed  Forests 

P 

-  Plantations 

R 

-  Dry  bed  of  seasonal  river 

RG 

-  Dry  bed  of  seasonal  river  with  grassy  banks 

S 

-  Scrubland 

WL 

-  Wasteland 
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Between  October  1994  and  June  1995  birds  were  surveyed  at  six  main  areas  in  Laos,  with  incidental  observations 
at  many  other  sites  extending  until  August  1995.  Most  effort  was  at  four  sites  between  17°26'  N  and  18°40'  N 
(the  Nakay  Plateau,  Phou  Khaokhoay  National  Biodiversity  Conservation  Area  (NBCA),  Nam  Lading  NBCA 
and  three  nearby  limestone  outcrops),  but  there  was  extensive  work  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau  to  the  south  and  a 
brief  visit  to  Phou  Dendin  NBCA  in  the  extreme  north.  The  latter  is  the  first  bird  survey  of  a  site  much  north  of 
Vientiane  since  1950.  Information  was  collected  for  15  Globally  Threatened  species  and  28  Globally  Near- 
Threatened  species  ( sensu  Collar  et  al.  1994),  nine  species  At  Risk  in  Laos,  seven  potentially  so  and  one  where 
threats  in  Laos  are  little  known  {sensu  Thewlis  et  al.  in  prep.).  A  further  Globally  Near-Threatened  species  was 
recorded  provisionally.  Records  of  Grey-sided  Thrush  Turdus  feae  and  Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza 
melanocephala  were  the  first  for  Indochina.  Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea,  Lesser  Cuckoo  Cuculus 
poliocephalus,  Pallas’s  Gull  Larus  ichthyaetus  (from  December  1995),  Dunlin  Calidris  alpina ,  Long-toed  Stint  C. 
subminuta  and  Chestnut-vented  Nuthatch  Sitta  nagaensis  were  new  to  Laos  and  Eurasian  Blackbird  Turdus  merula 
to  Cambodia.  A  total  of  12  (plus  one  provisionally  identified),  nine  and  five  (plus  one  provisionally  identified) 
species  were  found  new  for  North,  Central  and  South  Laos  respectively.  Most  discussion  concerns  geographical 
distribution,  but  seasonality  of  occurrence  and  altitudinal  ranges  are  also  covered. 


This  is  the  third  paper  (following  Thewlis  et  al.  1 996,  Evans 
and  Timmins  1 997)  documenting  recent  bird  records  from 
Laos,  after  an  absence  of  new  information  between  1950 
and  1990. 

Fieldwork  in  1994-1995  was  conducted  in  conjunction 
with  the  Centre  for  Protected  Areas  and  Watershed 
Management  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Government  of  Laos. 
Several  surveys  investigated  the  possible  effects  of 
hydropower  projects  (planned  or  under  construction)  on 
wildlife.  As  in  the  previous  24  months,  the  country  north 
of  18°40'  N  was  underworked  compared  with  the  south, 
although  one  site  almost  at  the  northern  tip  of  Laos  was 
visited  briefly. 

This  paper  provides  baseline  status  information  for  all 
bird  species  observed  with  fuller  information  for  records 
of  particular  interest.  All  species  of  elevated  global  or 
regional  conservation  concern  are  detailed  fully  in  Thewlis 
et  al.  (in  prep.).  When  birds  were  unidentified  in  the  field 
using  standard  literature,  but  later  identified  by  reference 
to  museum  skins,  brief  details  are  given  concerning  how 
the  identification  was  clarified.  Mammal  records  from  these 
surveys  are  presented  in  Duckworth  (1997)  and  Evans  et 
al.  (in  prep.). 

ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

BM(NH),  The  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring,  U.K.; 
NBCA,  National  Biodiversity  Conservation  Area;  PPA, 
Proposed  Protected  Area. 

Taxonomy  and  nomenclature  follow  Inskipp  et  al.  (1996). 
Other  conventions  follow  Thewlis  et  al.  (1996).  Briefly: 

-  Indochina  comprises  Laos,  Vietnam  and  Cambodia; 

-  The  divisions  of  North,  Central  and  South  Laos  follow 
King  et  al.  (1975); 


-  Habitat  classification  is  based  on  Round  (1988)  as 
expanded  by  Thewlis  et  al.  (in  prep.); 

-  Site  names  follow  the  Service  Geographique  d’Etat  1: 
100,000  series  of  maps,  except  those  modified  by  Thewlis  et 
al.  (in  prep.);  this  source  gives  co-ordinates  and  altitudes  for 
most  sites  and  relates  map  names  to  locally  used  names  or 
those  in  past  references.  Sites  not  in  Thewlis  et  al.  (in  prep.) 
are  presented  in  a  supplementary  gazetteer  in  Appendix  2; 
Species  of  global  and  national  conservation  concern 
(together  referred  to  as  Key  Species)  are  taken  from 
Thewlis  et  al.  (in  prep.)  which  incorporates  the  assessments 
of  Collar  et  al.  (1994); 

-  Scientific  names  are  given  in  the  text  only  for  species  not 
in  Appendix  1. 


STUDY  SITES 

All  sites  visited  and  referred  to  in  the  text  are  portrayed  in 
Fig.  1. 

Main  study  sites 

Nam  Kading  NBCA  (18°1  F-39'N  103°54'-104°34'E)  and 
surroundings;  North  Laos  with  marginal  overlap  to  Central 
Laos:  24  December  1994  -  31  January  1995;  18  March  - 
29  April  1995.  Fig.  2.  See  WCS  (1995c,  d). 

Three  main  areas  of  the  NBCA,  all  under  600  m,  were 
surveyed.  Surveys  outside  NBCA  boundaries  were  to 
investigate  the  effects  of  two  dams  on  the  Nam  Kading, 
the  Theun-Hinboun  dam  (abutting  the  upstream  end  of 
the  NBCA)  and  proposed  Nam  Theun  1  dam  (at  the 
downstream  extremity  of  the  NBCA).  This  resulted  in  a 
complicated  recording  area  (Fig.  2),  broken  down  as 
follows  (the  designation  of  letters  and  numbers  refers  to 
Appendix  1). 
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Figure  1.  Laos,  showing  localities  mentioned  in  the  text  and  Provinces 


A.  The  Nam  Kading  NBCA  includes  1,570  km:  of 
evergreen  forest  on  steep  terrain  at  160-1,600  m.  The 
reserve  is  bisected  for  59  km  by  the  Nam  Kading  (known 
as  the  Nam  Theun  in  its  upper  reaches),  whose  altitude 
drops  from  380  to  160  m.  A  major  tributary,  the  Nam 
Mouan,  also  crosses  the  NBCA.  Rapids  render  the  Nam 
Kading  within  much  of  the  NBCA  non-navigable.  People 
visit  these  areas  only  infrequently,  usually  for  specific 


purposes:  e.g.  to  search  for  ‘mai  dam’,  an  extremely 
valuable  and  easily  portable  resinous  wood  product  from 
Aquilaria  sp.  A  party  of  over  70  people  on  28  January 
boated  from  downstream  of  the  NBCA  up  to  the  first 
uncrossable  rapids,  to  walk  through  the  forest  to  Ban 
Donme,  a  former  village  within  the  NBCA,  and  then  hunt 
for  several  days.  Except  around  Ban  Donme,  and  at  the 
upstream  and  downstream  extremities  of  the  NBCA,  little 
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habitat  destruction  has  occurred  and  the  Nam  Kading  is 
probably  the  least  disturbed  large  river  in  Laos.  Much  of 
the  area  is  surrounded  by  cultivation,  but  largely  natural 
habitat  links  Nam  Kading  NBCA  with  Khammouan 
Limestone  and  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCAs. 

Sites  surveyed  within  the  NBCA  and  contiguous  forests 
comprised  the  Nam  Theun  1  dam  site,  the  Ban  Donme 
area,  the  Nam  An  valley,  the  Houay  Basong  valley,  the  Nam 
Kading  valley,  Sayphou  Ao,  forest  north  of  the  Nam 
Xouang,  forest  along  the  access  road  to  the  Theun- 
Hinboun  dam  site,  forest  north  and  south  of  Ban  Kengbit 
and  from  there  to  Keng  Maiha.  Although  a  wide  altitude 
was  covered,  these  areas  shared  similar  vegetation  and 
terrain.  Boat-based  survey  was  minimal. 

B.  The  Nam  Ao  forest  north-east  of  the  NBCA  (18°16'- 
19'N  104°32'-36'E;  380-420  m)  differed  in  vegetation  from 
the  NBCA,  and  had  flatter  terrain.  Ban  Kengbit  lies  at  its 
southern  end  and  it  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  slopes 
of  the  Nam  Kading  NBCA  and  to  the  north  by  the  Nadi 
Limestone;  to  the  east  it  grades  into  extensive  secondary 
habitats. 

C.  Degraded  habitat  north-east  of  the  Nam  Kading 
NBCA,  including  the  area  around  Keng  Maiha  at  380-420 
m.  The  Nam  Theun  was  ascended  to  28  km,  and  the  Nam 


Gnouang  to  42  km,  upstream  of  Ban  Kengbit.  Records  also 
came  from  scrub  along  the  access  road  to  the  Theun- 
Hinboun  dam  site. 

D.  The  Nam  Mouan  valley  and  other  areas  of  extensive 
non-forest  secondary  habitats  north  of  the  NBCA,  at  220- 
400  m.  This  includes  the  Nam  Mouan  valley  from  the 
convergence  of  the  Nam  Sang  and  Nam  Chouan 
downstream  to  the  inflow  of  the  Nam  Ngom,  the  Nam 
Ngom  valley  upstream  to  Ban  Viengthong,  and  extensive 
scrub  around  Ban  Hinngon.  Observations  were  made  on 
19-24  March  and  26  April  -  4  May  1995,  but  totalled  only 
six  person-days. 

E.  Forest  in  the  Nam  Mouan  valley  at  500-750  m  around 
the  limestone  of  Pha  Khok  west  of  the  Nam  Mouan  and 
other  karst  east  of  the  Nam  Mouan  and  Ban  Pakngeun. 
Observations  were  made  on  20-21  March  1995. 

F.  Degraded  habitats  along  the  Nam  Kading  between  the 
Nam  Theun  1  dam  site  and  the  Mekong.  Observations, 
mostly  from  boats,  were  made  on  28-29  January,  1  and  12 
April  1995. 

G.  Forest  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  Nam  Hai  -  Nam 
Hinboun  plain  at  180-300  m  (including  the  base  of  Phou 
Hai)  on  14-15  May.  These  differed  in  terrain  from  forest 
in  the  Nam  Kading  NBCA  and  were  at  lower  altitude. 
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4.  Ban  Lak  (28)  at  180-400  m,  where  the  mid-Laos 
limestones  meet  the  non-calcareous  Nam  Kading  NBCA. 
Sporadic  roadside  observations  during  December  1994  - 
March  1995  were  made  along  the  road,  which  runs  beside 
a  stream  through  little  degraded  forest  on  steep  limestone 
slopes.  The  valley  area  around  the  village  of  Ban  Lak  (28) 
has  been  degraded. 

8.  Degraded  habitats  in  the  Nam  Hai  -  Nam  Hinboun 
plain  (Central  Laos).  Observations  totalling  two  person 
days,  on  10  December  1994  and  13-21  May  1995,  came 
mainly  from  the  Nam  Hai  from  Ban  Namsanam 
downstream  to  the  Nam  Hinboun  and  the  Nam  Hinboun 
river  from  Tam  Hinboun  downstream  to  Ban  Songhong. 
14.  Degraded  forest  around  the  Nam  Theun  upstream  of 
Ban  Katok  to  upstream  of  Keng  Luang,  and  along  the 
lowest  2  km  of  the  Nam  Ngoy  (400-450  m)  visited  on  12 
and  25-26  January  1995.  These  forests  are  separated  from 
those  lower  down  the  Nam  Theun  by  extensive  scrub.  The 
surveys  were  partly  from  boats.  This  area  is  on  the  border 
of  North  and  Central  Laos,  with  most  observations  coming 
from  Central  Laos. 

There  was  no  previous  ornithological  work  in  the  Nam 
Kading  area. 

Limestone  areas  of  mid-Laos.  Fig.  2.  See  WCS 
(1995d). 

Two  main  areas  were  visited  (Fig.  1). 

1 .  Khammouan  Limestone  NBCA,  Central  Laos  (17°26'- 
18°05'N  104°25'-105°10'E):  13-21  May  1995. 

The  Khammouan  Limestone  NBCA  covers  1,620  km2, 
mostly  of  sparsely-vegetated  karst  at  180-850  m,  with 
pockets  of  tall  forest  in  depressions  in  the  rock.  It  is  part  of 
an  extensive  belt  of  limestone  outcrops  stretching  from 
Central  Annam  (Vietnam)  to  north  of  the  Nam  Hinboun. 
Tall  lowland  forest  in  the  east-centre  of  the  NBCA  is 
contiguous  with  the  Nakay  Plateau.  Parts  of  the  area  up  to 
600  m  were  visited  from  three  points  along  its  north-west 
edge. 

This  area  was  visited  early  this  century  and  the  several 
important  ornithological  findings  included  the  discovery 
of  Sooty  Babbler  (Baker  1920,  1921,  Robinson  and  Kloss 
1931,  Williamson  1945). 

2.  Nadi  Limestone,  North  Laos,  and  Sayphou  Loyang 
Limestone,  Central  Laos:  4-9  May  and  12-13  May 
respectively. 

These  two  areas,  similar  in  habitat  and  altitude  (mainly  above 
600  m,  exceeding  1,600  m  in  places  and  thus  rather  higher 
than  the  Khammouan  Limestone  NBCA),  are  part  of  over 
1,500  km2  of  karst  and  other  limestone  hills.  Dry  valleys  and 
small  stream  valleys  stretch  from  north-west  of  the  Nam 
Mouan  to  a  little  east  of  Ban  Lak  (20).  This  limestone  area 
is  separated  from  the  main  mass  in  Central  Laos  by  the  Nam 
Theun  drainage  and  extensive  non-calcareous  ridges.  The 
valleys  within  it  are  largely  degraded.  The  karst  supports 
irregular  patches  of  forest  and  of  natural  and  human-induced 
scrub,  with  tall  forest  in  depressions.  Sayphou  Loyang 
consists  of  a  long  karst  outcrop  running  NW-SE  from  Ban 
Lak  (20).  This  block  is  separated  from  other  limestone  of 
similar  origin  to  the  north  by  the  Nam  Gnouang.  The  Nadi 
outcrop,  one  of  the  largest,  retains  some  of  the  best  forest 
and  is  contiguous  with  the  Nam  Ao  forest. 

The  Nadi  limestone  was  entered  from  Ban  Nadi  and  six 
days  were  spent  traversing  it.  Sayphou  Loyang  was  visited 
from  Ban  Phoung  (along  Route  8)  for  part  of  two  days. 


The  Nakay  Plateau,  Central  Laos  (17°37'-59'N  104c57'- 
105°35'E):  30  January-  17  March  1995.  SeeTimmins  and 
Evans  (1996),  WCS  (1995a). 

The  1,250  km2  Nakay  Plateau  (see  figure  in  Evans  and 
Timmins  1997)  supports  a  mosaic  of  pine  and  broadleaf 
evergreen  forest  at  500-600  m.  The  area  is  mainly  flat  with 
hillocks  (dominated  by  broadleaf  forest)  occurring 
particularly  in  the  east.  The  Nam  Theun  and  its  many 
tributaries  have  extensive  riverine  evergreen  forest  (e.g. 
along  the  Nam  Mon,  a  tributary  of  the  Nam  Xot).  Pools 
and  marshes  are  numerous  only  in  the  central  Plateau,  most 
of  which  is  heavily  settled  and  degraded. 

Human  pressure  is  increasing  rapidly  in  intensity  and  area 
of  influence,  in  association  with  extensive  logging 
operations.  About  a  third  of  the  Plateau  is  within  the 
Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA;  much  of  the  remainder  was 
until  recently  of  equal  biological  value.  The  Nam  Theun  2 
hydropower  project  is  scheduled  to  inundate  much  of  the 
Plateau.  To  the  south,  the  Plateau  drops  away  sharply  to 
the  heavily  settled  Ban  Gnommalat  lowlands;  elsewhere  it 
meets  little-degraded  hill  forest  of  the  NBCA.  The  1995 
survey  investigated  the  possible  impacts  of  the  Nam  Theun 
2  dam,  and  most  observations  were  made  along  rivers  by 
boat  or  on  foot.  Thus,  many  forest-interior  species  found 
on  the  Nakay  Plateau  in  1994  were  not  observed  in  1995. 

Parts  of  the  Plateau  were  surveyed  in  greater  depth  in 
1994  along  with  other  areas  of  the  Nakay-Nam  Theun 
NBCA;  the  Plateau  was  found  to  support  important  wildlife 
communities  different  from  the  rest  of  the  NBCA 
(Timmins  and  Evans  1996).  Previous  work  was  reported 
from  the  region  by  Delacour  (1929a)  and  Dickinson 
(1970a). 

Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA,  North  Laos  (18°14'-34'N 
102°44'-103°29'E):  26  October  -  12  November 
1994;  30  April  -  1  May  1995.  Fig.  3.  See  WCS 
(1995e). 

Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA  (Fig.  3)  covers  1,390  km2  at  200- 
1,700  m  (mostly  200-1,000  m).  Originally  most  of  the 
NBCA  supported  broad-leaved  evergreen  forest  mixed  with 
large  stands  of  pine.  Many  areas  of  several  hundred  metres 
across,  where  the  underlying  rock  is  covered  by  only  2.5-5 
cm  of  soil,  support  vegetation  akin  to  dry  dipterocarp  forest. 
Extensive  logging  by  State  Forest  Enterprise  3  during  the 
1980s  means  that  secondary  forest  and  bamboo  are 
extensive;  primary  forest  survives  mostly  on  steep  slopes. 
The  NBCA  is  within  two  hours’  drive  of  Vientiane;  hunting 
is  heavy  and  even  remote  parts  show  evidence  of  frequent 
incursion. 

Two  main  areas  were  visited  in  autumn:  the  Muang  Horn 
road  around  the  turn  to  the  Nam  Leuk  dam  and  the  dam 
site  itself  (where  logging  had  been  heavy);  and  the  central 
Nam  Mang,  where  habitat  was  little  degraded.  Brief 
observations  in  a  variety  of  degraded  areas  included  the 
headquarters  complex  and  the  lower  Nam  Mang.  All 
observations  were  below  650  m.  A  brief  spring  visit  was 
made  to  Ban  Nakhay,  an  area  at  400-500  m  of  dry 
dipterocarp  forest  on  sandstone  adjacent  to  cultivation  with 
pools  at  200  m. 

The  survey  was  a  brief  reconnaissance  with  most  time 
devoted  to  activities  other  than  bird  surveying.  The  site  was 
also  visited  briefly  in  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996)  and  early 
1994  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997). 
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Xe  Namnoy  hydropower  scheme,  area  of  effect, 
South  Laos  (14°55'-15°15'N  106°32'-50'E):  25 
March  -  23  April  1995;  5-12  May  1995.  Fig.  4.  See 
WCS  (1995b). 

The  proposed  Xe  Namnoy  dam,  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Bolaven  Plateau,  is  4  km  upstream  of  Ban  Latsasin  at  770 
m  altitude.  A  secondary  dam  across  the  Xe  Pian,  diverting 
flow  to  the  Xe  Namnoy,  is  likely.  Investigations  into  the 
area  of  this  project  (Fig.  4)  involved: 

1.  the  inundation  zones  on  the  Plateau,  which  are 
relatively  small; 

2.  extensive  further  areas  on  the  Plateau  to  be  affected 
by  infrastructural  development  and  changed  human  use 
and  settlement; 

3.  the  two  rivers  downstream  of  the  dams,  where  flow 
patterns  will  change. 

The  Bolaven  Plateau  provides  submontane  and  montane 
conditions  but  is  surrounded  by  lowlands.  Most  of  the 
Plateau  surveyed  west  of  the  Xe  Namnoy  is  deforested  and 
under  a  mosaic  of  cultivation,  scrub  and  relict  forest  patches. 
Dry  coarse  grassland  covers  much  of  the  south-east  of  the 
Plateau,  with  forest  patches  remaining  especially  in  valleys. 
Forest  in  the  area  is  tall  and  luxuriant  and  its  boundaries  do 
not  always  correlate  with  obvious  natural  features.  This 
suggests  that  the  grassland,  which  resembles  David- 
Beaulieu’s  (1944:  7,  28,  32-33)  description  of  the  Tranninh 
plateau  (North  Laos)  is  of  artificial  origin  (as  believed  by 
David-Beaulieu).  It  is  not  a  result  of  defoliation  during  the 
Indochinese  wars;  Engelbach  (1932)  referred  to  the  ‘grandes 
plaines  herbeuses  a  l’est  de  Paksong’.  The  Nam  Hiang  area 
supports  a  complex  of  streams  and  marshes  surrounded  by 
relict  forest  patches  and  extensive  scrub.  Pine  forests  are  best 
developed  in  the  study  area  towards  the  edge  of  the 
escarpment  at  950-1,050  m,  and  seem  not  to  have  been 
logged,  although  this  is  apparently  likely  in  the  future. 

The  escarpment  and  the  middle  reaches,  of  the  Xe 
Namnoy  support  semi-evergreen  forest  with  extensive 
mixed  deciduous  forest.  The  middle  Xe  Pian  flows  through 
extensive  lowland  semi-evergreen  forest.  The  escarpment 
forests  appear  to  be  nearly  contiguous  and,  although  only 
2-5  km  wide,  may  be  an  important  wildlife  corridor 
between  the  Xe  Pian  and  the  upper  Xe  Kong  basins. 

A  substantial  distance  down  the  Xe  Pian  river  and  onto 
the  adjacent  Xe  Kong  were  surveyed.  This  area  supports 
an  exceptional  number  of  large  Key  Species  (Thewlis  et 
al.  1996).  The  lower  Xe  Pian  and  the  Xe  Kong  are  lowland 
rivers  with  sandbanks,  flowing  across  plains  of  dry 
dipterocarp  forest  (which  were  little  visited)  with  a  riverine 
forest  association  of  mixed  deciduous  forest  in  some 
stretches  and  semi-evergreen  forest  in  others. 

There  are  some  non-flowing  wetlands,  some  permanent, 
on  the  plateau,  and  a  high  density  around  the  middle  and 
lower  Xe  Pian.  Most  are  heavily  used  by  people  and  are 
therefore,  although  significant,  probably  of  reduced 
importance  to  birds.  The  most  important  concentration  is 
between  the  Xe  Pian  and  the  Xe  Khampho. 

The  upper  and  middle  Xe  Pian  lie  in  the  Bolaven 
Southwest  Proposed  Protected  Area.  The  lower  Xe  Pian 
and  the  adjacent  Xe  Kong  fall  inside  the  Xe  Pian  NBCA. 
The  Xe  Namnoy  catchment  and  escarpment  are  not 
proposed  for  national-level  protection. 

Extensive  previous  work  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau 
(Engelbach  1927,  1929,  1932,  Delacour  1932,  Thewlis  et 
al.  1996),  seems  not  to  have  included  this  area.  Other  than 


Xe  Pian  NBCA,  which  was  surveyed  in  1992-1993 
(Thewlis  et  al.  1996),  the  lowlands  surveyed  in  1995  appear 
not  to  have  been  visited  before. 

Phou  Dendin  NBCA,  North  Laos  (21°40'-22°18'N 
102°00'-40'E):  23  May  -  3  June  1995.  See  Robichaud  and 
Boonhom  (1995). 

This  NBCA  of  1 ,3 1 0  km2,  near  the  northern  tip  of  Laos, 
is  mountainous  (60%  of  the  area  is  above  1,000  m  and  all 
exceeds  500  m)  and  lacks  roads  or  large  human  settlements. 
Small  villages  are  scattered  within  the  NBCA,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  practice  hillside  slash-and-burn 
cultivation.  Large  portions  of  the  reserve,  particularly  along 
the  Nam  Ou  above  the  inflow  of  the  Nam  Khang,  are 
uninhabited  and  covered  in  slopes  of  unbroken  evergreen 
or  semi-evergreen  forest. 

This  reconnaissance  survey  involved  insufficient  field 
effort  to  characterize  the  area’s  bird  communities,  but  the 
information  is  of  high  importance  as  this  is  the  first  recent 
survey  of  an  area  much  north  of  the  Nam  Kading. 
Significant  records  were  also  made  adjacent  to  the  NBCA 
along  the  lower  Nam  Ou  and  on  Phou  Fa  mountain  above 
the  town  of  Phongsali. 

Birds  were  collected  widely  in  North  Laos  including  at 
Phongsali  and  an  area  known  as  ‘Pou  Den  Dinh’  in  April  - 
June  1929  (Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931).  The  latter  was 
described  as  in  Tonkin  (Vietnam),  ‘close  to  the  border  of 
Laos  ...  on  the  divide  between  the  valley  of  the  Mekong  and 
the  Riviere  Noire’.  Phou  Dendin  (which  means  ‘border  area 
mountain’;  Venevongphet  verbally  1995)  today  refers  to  the 
mountain  range  fonning  the  watershed  between  the  Mekong 
and  Red  River  catchments;  much  of  the  region  is  thus  in 
Vietnam,  although  the  NBCA  is  entirely  within  Laos.  Even 
in  the  1920s,  the  area  was  extensively  deforested,  and 
specimen  collection  appears  to  have  been  mainly  in  such 
habitat.  The  area  may  also  have  been  covered,  albeit  briefly, 
by  F.  R.  Wulsin  in  1924,  although,  at  least  by  1931,  his 
collection  had  not  been  written  up  (Bangs  and  Van  Tyne 
1931).  Other  important  works  from  this  region,  although 
not  dealing  with  the  NBCA,  are  Robinson  and  Kloss  (1931), 
Delacour  and  Greenway  (1940a)  and  Dickinson  (1970a). 

Other  sites  visited 

Sites  1,  3,  5  and  7  are  degraded  areas  with  no  natural 
habitat  nearby. 

1:  Vientiane  (North),  sporadic  dates  during  October  1994 
-  August  1995.  Most  observations  came  from  the  Mekong, 
especially  around  Don  Chuan  sandbank,  and  the  residential 
part  of  the  town  around  Wat  Nak.  Although  Vientiane  is 
the  capital  of  Laos,  it  seems  never  to  have  hosted  a  resident 
ornithologist  in  the  way  that  some  provincial  towns  did 
(Engelbach  1932,  David-Beaulieu  1944,  1949-1950).  An 
important  collection  by  Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  (1931) 
reported  as  ‘Vientiane’  came  from  Ban  Thangon,  some  20 
km  to  the  north.  Thus,  the  discovery  in  Vientiane  in  1992- 
1993  of  two  species  new  to  Laos  (Bright-headed  Cisticola 
and  Citrine  Wagtail;  Thewlis  et  al.  1996),  with  a  third 
(Ruddy  Shelduck)  reported  below,  is  less  surprising  than 
it  at  first  seems.  Robinson  and  Kloss  (1931)  reported  some 
collection  from  this  stretch  of  river. 

2:  Vangviang  (North),  26  -  27  November  1994.  Records 
come  mainly  from  agricultural  land,  scrub  and  the  base  of 
the  limestone  cliffs;  neither  the  cliffs  nor  any  forest  were 
penetrated.  Thewlis  et  al.  (1996)  gave  some  records  from 
Vangviang. 
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3:  Pakxan  wetlands  (North),  20  December  1994.  Records 
come  from  the  surroundings  of  the  old  airport,  at  the  fringe 
of  the  Pakxan  wetlands,  for  which  some  records  are  given 
by  Salter  (1993). 

4:  Ban  Lak  (28):  see  site  account  for  Nam  Kading  NBCA 
and  surroundings. 

5:  Ban  Thadua  (North),  sporadic  dates  between  October 
1994  and  August  1995.  Birds  collected  from  this  stretch 
of  river  (mostly  labelled  ‘Nong  Kai’,  which  is  taken  to  be 
the  town  of  Nong  Khai  on  the  south  (Thai)  bank  of  the 
Mekong)  were  reported  by  Robinson  and  Kloss  (1931). 

6:  Houay  Nhang  (North),  1-4  February  1995.  Thewlis  et 
al.  (1996)  described  this  site  and  reported  on  a  one-month 
bird  survey. 

7:  Thakhek  town  (Centre),  21  December  1994  and  24 
April  1995. 

8:  Nam  Hai  -  Nam  Hinboun  plain:  see  site  account  for 
Nam  Kading  NBCA  and  surroundings. 

9:  about  40  km  south  of  Ban  Xeno  (Centre),  4  May  1995. 
10:  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  (Centre),  16-17  March 
1995.  All  records  came  from  1,000-1,100  m  in  evergreen 
forest  along  a  the  Ban  Navang  logging  road  in  the  Central 
Mountains. 

1 1 :  forest  and  areas  of  scrub  between  the  Xe  Kong  and  Xe 
Kaman,  north-east  of  the  town  of  Attapu  (South),  from 
Ban  Paam  (27  km  NE  of  Attapu)  to  Muang  Sansai  at  1 1 5- 
920  m,  and  including  a  stretch  of  lightly  wooded  plain 
between  Ban  Paam  and  Ban  Touay  (14  1cm  NE  of  Attapu), 
5-10  December  1994. 

12:  Nam  Souang  Reservoir,  6  April  1995.  The  reservoir 
had  very  little  emergent  vegetation  or  marshy  margin. 

13:  the  Mekong  at  Chiang  Saen,  Thailand,  11-12 
December  1995.  Only  species  on  the  Lao  side  of  the 
international  border  are  listed. 

14:  degraded  forest  along  the  Nam  Theun  around  Keng 
Luang  and  the  Nam  Ngoy:  see  site  account  for  Nam 
Kading  NBCA  and  surroundings. 

15:  the  Nam  Theun  and  Nam  Noy  rivers  in  the  Dividing 
Hills  and  Interior  Tasaengs  of  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA 
(see  Timmins  and  Evans  1996),  22  February  -  1  March 
1995. 


METHODS 

Most  fieldwork  was  opportunistic  to  allow  as  many  species 
as  possible  to  be  found.  Observers,  often  in  the  field  from 
dawn  until  dusk,  generally  worked  singly.  Sites 
concentrating  bird  activity,  particularly  pools  and  fruiting 
trees,  were  watched  for  prolonged  periods.  Birds  flying 
above  the  canopy  were  surveyed  from  river  banks,  glades 
or  clearings.  Observation  by  night  was  more  restricted  than 
by  day;  some  such  work  was  performed  at  all  main  sites 
except  at  Phou  Dendin.  Unknown  calls  by  day  or  night 
were  sometimes  tape-recorded  for  later  identification. 

Boat-based  surveys  were  undertaken,  particularly  on  the 
Nakay  Plateau,  but  also  around  Nam  Kading  NBCA,  on 
the  Nam  Ou  near  Phou  Dendin  NBCA  and  on  the  Xe  Pian 
and  Xe  Kong.  Boats  were  usually  paddled  as  engine  noise 
made  observation  of  shy  species  difficult.  On  a  typical  day 
10  km  of  river  were  explored. 

Information  concerning  certain  large  and  distinctive 
quarry  species  (e.g.  pheasants,  vultures)  was  sought  during 
ad  hoc  interviews  with  hunters  and  other  villagers. 


The  differing  balances  of  techniques  and  observers  (of 
varying  levels  of  local  experience)  between  sites  makes 
comparison  of  results  in  terms  of  effort,  particularly  with 
surveys  of  previous  years,  difficult. 

An  abundance  was  assigned  for  each  species  at  each  site. 
Common  species  were  found  daily;  Frequent  species  were 
found  on  more  days  than  not;  Occasional  species  were 
found  on  fewer  than  half  of  days,  and  some  were  unlikely 
to  have  been  regular  members  of  the  community.  At  well- 
studied  sites  Abundant  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  species 
was  particularly  common.  Many  species  were  known  to  be 
Present  but  abundance  was  not  assessed,  due  to  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Categorization  was  determined  by  the  number 
of  records  being  viewed  in  the  subjective  light  of  the  ease 
of  detection  and  identification  of  the  bird,  and  the  natural 
density  range  of  the  species. 


RESULTS 

In  total  over  460  species  were  found  (Appendix  1).  This 
high  total  reflects  both  the  wide  geographical  spread  of 
surveys  and  the  importance  of  several  areas  covered.  Grey¬ 
sided  Thrush  and  Black-headed  Bunting  were  new  to 
Indochina,  and  Ruddy  Shelduck,  Dunlin,  Long-toed  Stint, 
Pallas’s  Gull,  Lesser  Cuckoo  and  Chestnut-vented 
Nuthatch  were  new  to  Laos.  In  addition  12  species 
previously  known  from  Laos  were  recorded  for  the  first  time 
from  the  North  of  the  country,  nine  from  the  Centre,  and 
five  from  the  South.  There  were  provisional  records  of  one 
species  new  to  each  of  the  North  and  the  South.  Many  Key 
Species  were  found  (Appendix  1),  including  15  Globally 
Threatened,  28  (plus  one  provisionally  identified)  Globally 
Near-Threatened,  nine  At  Risk  in  Laos,  two  potentially  so 
and  one  little  known  in  Laos.  Records  of  Key  Species  are 
detailed  in  Thewlis  et  al.  (in  prep.).  Among  28  species 
recorded  for  the  first  time  in  Laos  (including  provisional 
records)  in  recent  years,  eight  were  from  Phou  Dendin. 
This  was  to  be  expected  as  it  is  about  380  km  further  north 
than  any  other  recently  surveyed  site. 

Nam  Kading  NBCA 

The  Nam  Kading  NBCA  supported  a  fine  complement  of 
evergreen  forest  species,  reflecting  its  size  and  habitat 
condition.  Some  species  typical  of  higher  altitudes  were 
recorded,  particularly  in  the  eastern  NBCA  at  360-800  m 
(Maroon  Oriole,  Orange-bellied  Leafbird,  White-throated 
Fantail,  Snowy-browed  Flycatcher,  Small  Niltava,  Black- 
throated  Sunbird),  probably  as  a  result  of  the  steep  terrain 
and  proximity  to  the  Annamites,  which  resulted  in  cold 
winter  weather  for  the  altitude.  The  high  southern 
escarpment,  at  900-1,050  m,  supported  further  high- 
altitude  species:  Blue-naped  Pitta,  Rufous-faced  Warbler, 
Grey  Laughingthrush  and  Golden  Babbler. 

Along  the  access  road  to  the  Theun-Hinboun  dam,  forest 
bird  communities  seemed  similar  to  those  in  the  NBCA, 
reflecting  the  similarities  in  vegetation,  and  records  from 
these  areas  are  presented  together  in  Appendix  1 .  Pha  Khok 
also  appeared  similar  to  the  NBCA.  The  Nam  Ao  forest 
supported  a  different  mix  of  species,  being  important  locally 
for  Red-collared  Woodpecker,  Rufous-throated  Fulvetta 
and  Pin-tailed  Parrotfmch  (all  Key  Species)  and  others 
typical  of  lowlands  (including  Banded  Kingfisher,  Oriental 
Bay  Owl,  Banded  Broadbill,  Rufous-tailed  Robin,  Dark¬ 
necked  Tailorbird  and  Scaly-crowned  Babbler).  The  lower 
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Nam  An  valley  (at  250  m)  seemed  to  lack  many  mid¬ 
altitude  species  (e.g.  Maroon  Oriole)  found  elsewhere,  but 
some  lowland  species  (e.g.  Scaly-crowned  and  Puff- 
throated  Babblers  and  Ruby-cheeked  Sunbird)  which  were 
scarce  or  absent  elsewhere  in  the  NBCA  were  common 
there.  Overall  altitudinal  variation  in  bird  communities  was 
less  than  in  other  recently  surveyed  areas  of  Laos. 

The  edge  of  the  Nam  Hai  -  Nam  Hinboun  plain  supports, 
at  180-300  m,  the  lowest  altitude  forest  surveyed  in  the 
region  and  was  the  only  place  where  Siamese  Fireback  was 
confirmed.  Upstream  and  downstream  of  the  NBCA,  the 
Nam  Kading,  Nam  Theun  and  major  tributaries  were  heavily 
used  by  people  and  the  adjoining  habitat  was  degraded. 

Some  species’s  abundances  (e.g.  fulvettas  Alcippe  and 
Fork-tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  christinae ;  also  Tamiops 
squirrels)  changed  sharply  between  the  Nakay-Nam  Theun 
NBCA  and  Nam  Kading  NBCA.  The  disjunction  was  not 
caused  by  the  river;  it  formed  a  north-south  front 
perpendicular  to  the  river  between  Ban  Kengbit  and  the 
Nam  Ngom  and  was  unrelated  to  obvious  changes  in 
habitat  and  altitude. 

Nam  Kading  NBCA  is  important  for  many  Key  Species. 
The  largest  numbers  of  Wreathed  Hornbills  recently  seen 
in  Laos  were  in  the  central  part  of  the  NBCA.  Rocky 
stretches  of  river  supported  breeding-season  Wire-tailed 
Swallow  numbers  equalled  in  recent  surveys  only  in  the 
Xe  Kong  catchment  and  Phou  Xiang  Thong  NBCA.  The 
population  of  Rufous-throated  Fulvettas  in  the  Nam  Ao 
forest  was  among  the  densest  recently  found  in  Laos,  with 
up  to  20  groups  found  per  day  by  each  observer.  Hundreds 
of  Pin-tailed  Parrotfinches  were  present  in  the  same  area; 
large  numbers  have  been  found  recently  at  only  one  other 
site  (Duckworth  1996).  The  NBCA  provided  the  first 
recent  Lao  records  of  Long-billed  Plover,  Blue-naped  Pitta 
and  Pale-capped  Pigeon  and  the  first  recent  sighting  outside 
Champasak  and  Attapu  provinces  of  Darter.  The  lack  of 
other  large  waterbirds  in  the  NBCA,  including  fish  eagles, 
may  reflect  a  combination  of  hunting  outside  the  NBCA 
and  the  fast  flowing,  rocky  nature  of  the  river.  The  Lesser 
Fish  Eagles  on  the  Nam  Theun  well  upstream  of  the 
NBCA,  around  Keng  Luang,  are  best  regarded  as  outliers 
of  the  Nakay  Plateau  population.  Nam  Kading  NBCA  and 
surroundings  are  also  nationally  important  for  Blyth’s 
Kingfisher,  Yellow-vented  Green  Pigeon,  River  Lapwing, 
Small  Pratincole,  Fujian  Niltava  and  Grey  Laughingthrush. 

Of  the  two  hydropower  projects  proposed  for  the  NBCA, 
the  Theun-Hinboun  project  will  affect  the  area  mainly 
through  decreased  flow  in  the  Nam  Kading  through  the 
NBCA,  while  the  Nam  Theun  1  will  flood  large  areas  of 
the  NBCA.  Thus,  the  latter  could  not  proceed  without 
major  detriment  to  the  birdlife  of  the  NBCA,  while  the 
effects  of  the  former  could  be  minimized  by  ensuring  an 
adequate  flow  downstream  into  the  Nam  Kading  during 
the  dry  season.  The  joint  effects  of  the  two  projects,  if  both 
are  built  as  planned,  in  combination  with  others  proposed 
for  the  catchment,  is  uncertain. 

Limestone  areas  of  mid-Laos 

Two  bird  species  in  Laos  seem  restricted  to  limestone  areas: 
Sooty  Babbler  and  Limestone  Wren  Babbler.  Dusky  Crag 
Martin  shows  a  weaker  association.  The  wren  babbler  was 
not  found  in  the  limestones  of  mid-Laos  (although  it  was 
found  at  Vangviang),  while  Sooty  Babbler  was  found  in 
Khammouan  Limestone  NBCA.  The  martin  was  found 
widely. 


The  limestones  of  Khammouan  Limestone  NBCA  and 
of  Nadi  -  Sayphou  Loyang  probably  supported  different 
bird  communities,  perhaps  due  to  differences  in  altitude, 
and  for  a  few  species,  their  geographical  separation.  Bird 
species  richness  was  higher  in  the  pockets  of  tall  forest  in 
depressions  in  the  rock,  than  in  open  rock  or  scrub  areas. 
Several  other  bird  populations  of  national  importance  (from 
totals  of  one  and  four  Key  Species  in  the  two  areas 
respectively)  were  found.  Green  Cochoa,  only  otherwise 
found  commonly  in  Laos  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau,  was 
locally  common.  A  form  of  leaf  warbler  Phylloscopus  in  the 
Nadi  limestone  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

The  Nakay  Plateau 

The  Nakay  Plateau  supported  a  wide  range  of  birds 
including  many  Key  Species.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this:  until  recently  the  Plateau  supported  a  diverse  mosaic 
of  structurally  well-developed  forest  which  was  sparsely 
populated  by  people;  it  is  a  flat  area  intermediate  between 
lowland  and  montane  habitats;  and  the  riverine  habitat  is 
of  lowland  character  with  wide,  sluggish  rivers  flowing 
through  a  sedimentary  basin  with  numerous  slow 
backwaters.  The  broad-leaved  forests  were  moderately 
species  rich  and  contained  a  mix  of  predominantly  lowland 
species  and  hill  birds,  but  the  area  is  high  enough  to  be  of 
only  marginal  importance  for  strict  lowland  birds  such  as 
Red-collared  Woodpecker,  Banded  Kingfisher  and  Banded 
Broadbill.  None  of  the  few  pine  specialists  of  South-East 
Asia  was  found.  There  was  a  rich  community  of  riverine 
birds,  but  other  wetlands  were  heavily  used  by  people  and 
no  scarce  waterbirds  were  seen.  Good  numbers  of  common 
migrant  ducks  and  waders  used  the  larger  complexes, 
notably  Nong  Boua  (north-west  of  Nikhom  N3),  where  a 
few  hundred  each  of  ducks  and  waders  were  observed.  The 
Plateau  seems  to  have  higher  numbers  of  passage  raptors 
than  other  sites  so  far  surveyed  in  Laos. 

In  total,  26  Key  Species  are  known  from  the  Nakay 
Plateau,  with  provisional  records  of  a  further  five:  five  of 
these  31  species  (Siamese  Fireback,  Tawny  Fish  Owl,  Black 
Kite,  Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga  and  Yellow- 
vented  Warbler  were  found  or  suspected  to  be  present  in 
1994  but  were  not  recorded  in  1995,  and  one,  Green 
Peafowl,  has  probably  become  extinct  in  the  last  five  years. 
The  small  numbers  of  White-winged  Ducks  on  the  Nakay 
Plateau  form  one  of  only  two  populations  known  in  Laos 
(Evans  et  al.  1997).  The  Nakay  Plateau  is  the  only  Lao 
site  with  recent  records  of  Wood  Snipe,  Grey-sided  Thrush 
and,  provisionally,  Greater  Spotted  Eagle.  The  only  other 
Yellow-vented  and  White-bellied  Green  Pigeons,  Pied 
Falconets,  White-winged  Magpies  and  Fujian  Niltavas 
found  recently  in  Laos  were  elsewhere  in  the  Nam  Theun 
catchment.  Plateau  populations  of  Brown  Hornbill,  Blyth’s 
Kingfisher,  Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo,  River  and  Grey¬ 
headed  Lapwings  are  the  healthiest  known  in  Laos. 
Populations  of  Green  Imperial  Pigeon,  Lesser  Fish  Eagle 
and  Rufous-throated  Fulvetta  are  also  of  high  national 
importance.  Mountain  Hawk  Eagle  and  Grey  Treepie,  both 
common  on  the  Plateau  and  its  surroundings,  have  not 
been  found  elsewhere  in  Laos  recently  in  significant 
numbers.  Black-breasted  Thrush  has  been  recorded 
recently  at  only  one  other  site  (Dymond  in  Robson  1996). 

The  Nam  Theun  2  dam  proposes  to  flood  a  large  area  of 
Plateau  forest,  particularly  riverine  habitat.  If  the  project 
proceeds,  severe  detrimental  impacts  on  the  birdlife  are 
unavoidable. 
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Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA 

Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA  has  a  high  proportion  of  degraded 
forest,  is  close  to  Vientiane  and  supports  high  levels  of 
hunting;  these  factors  seem  to  have  impoverished  the  bird 
community.  Almost  all  observation  was  below  550  m  and 
the  only  species  seen  not  typical  of  lowlands  were  Striated 
Yuhina  and  Black-throated  Sunbird;  others  doubtless  occur. 
Secretive  yet  vocal  species  (such  as  Grey  Peacock  Pheasant, 
barbets,  cuckoos,  nightjars  and  broadbills)  were  difficult  to 
survey  because  they  call  much  less  frequently  at  the  time  of 
this  survey,  the  early  dry  season,  than  in  the  later  in  the  dry 
season  when  the  other  areas  discussed  here  were  surveyed. 

Nine  Key  Species  were  found  (with  provisional  records 
of  a  further  two).  Green  Peafowl  is  exceptionally  threatened 
in  Laos  (Evans  and  Timmins  1996)  and  its  persistence  is 
surprising  considering  the  absence  of  other  large  birds 
susceptible  to  hunting.  The  two  sightings  of  fish  eagles  also 
seem  anomalous;  these  birds,  recorded  in  November,  were 
perhaps  dispersing  individuals.  The  frequency  of  sightings 
of  Malayan  Night  Heron  in  the  Nam  Leuk  area  (three  in 
four  days)  is  noteworthy  and  Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA  is 
one  of  few  sites  outside  the  Xe  Kong  basin  with  recent  Lao 
records.  Some  birds,  which  were  expected  on  grounds  of 
habitat,  were  recorded  infrequently  or  not  at  all,  including 
pheasants,  many  woodpecker  species,  Brown,  Wreathed 
and  Great  Hornbills,  many  pigeons,  large  raptors,  large 
waterbirds  and  pittas.  Although  six  species  of  large  raptor 
were  seen,  most  were  migratory  species.  Crested  Serpent 
Eagles  are  likely  to  be  resident  in  the  area,  although  they 
too  have  migratory  populations. 

Xe  Namnoy  hydropower  scheme  area  of  influence 
(a)  Areas  not  designated  for  protection 
The  surveyed  area  of  the  Bolaven  Plateau,  although  largely 
degraded,  supported  isolates  of  natural  forest  and  some 
important  birds.  It  is  lower  than  some  surveyed  parts  of 
the  nearby  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA  (750-950  m  compared 
with  1,000-1,200  m)  and  many  montane  birds  were  seen 
only  sporadically  or  much  less  frequently  than  at  Dong  Hua 
Sao  (Grey-chinned  Minivet,  Green  Cochoa,  Yellow¬ 
cheeked  Tit,  Mountain  Bulbul,  Chestnut-crowned 
Warbler,  Golden  Babbler,  Silver-eared  Mesia,  White- 
browed  and  Black-eared  Shrike  Babblers  and  Blue-winged 
Minla;  see  Thewlis  et  al.  1996),  suggesting  that  they  were 
close  to  their  lower  altitudinal  limit.  For  some,  the  lack  of 
extensive  forest  may  also  have  been  important.  Other 
montane  species  common  in  similar  habitat  in  Dong  Hua 
Sao  NBCA  went  unrecorded  (Stripe-breasted  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  atratus,  Large  Niltava  Niltava  grandis ,  Small 
Niltava,  Flavescent  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  flavescens,  White-tailed 
Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  davisoni,  Red-tailed 
Laughingthrush  Garrulax  milnei ,  Red-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  ochraceiceps  and  Rufous-winged  Fulvetta 
Alcippe  castaneceps) .  Conversely,  some  predominantly 
lowland  species  occurred,  most  notably  good  populations 
of  Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler  and  the  highest  recorded 
Siamese  Firebacks  in  Laos. 

The  open  grassy  areas  of  the  Plateau  supported  few 
species  that  were  mostly  common,  widespread  birds.  An 
unidentified  shrub  in  heavy  fruit  during  April  grew 
extensively  in  and  around  Nam  Hiang  and  supported  many 
frugivorous  birds,  particularly  passage  flycatchers  (Asian 
Brown,  Mugimaki,  Red-throated  and  Blue-and-white  being 
the  most  numerous).  The  pine  forests  Were  probably  the 
richest  surveyed  recently  in  Laos,  with  the  only  records  of 


Slender-billed  Oriole  and  Chestnut-vented  Nuthatch.  The 
scarp,  surveyed  in  only  a  few  places,  supported  a  mix  of 
lowland  and  Plateau  birds. 

Blue-throated  Flycatcher  of  the  race  C.  r.  klossi  (known 
only  from  parts  of  Annam  and  Laos;  Delacour  and  Jabouille 
1940)  has  been  found  recently  in  Laos  only  on  the  Bolaven 
Plateau  and  its  slopes;  one  of  a  migrant  race  was  seen  in 
Phou  Xang  He  NBCA  in  1 993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  Most 
or  all  recent  Lao  records  of  Black-browed  Barbet,  White¬ 
cheeked  Laughingthrush  and  Spot-throated  Babbler  come 
from  the  Bolaven.  Nepal  House  Martin  has  been  found 
only  in  two  other  areas. 

Wire-tailed  Swallow  was  found  in  good  numbers  on  the 
Plateau.  Black-throated  Tit  was  common,  even  in  the 
extensive  cultivation  and  successional  habitat  around  Ban 
Nam  Tang.  It  has  been  found  recently  at  only  two  sites 
away  from  the  Bolaven.  Pale-capped  Pigeon  is  known  from 
only  one  other  site  (Nam  Kading  NBCA).  Small  but 
significant  populations  of  Siamese  Fireback  and  Blyth’s 
Kingfisher  were  confirmed.  The  Xe  Namnoy  lowlands  held 
a  moderately  important  assemblage  including  Siamese 
Fireback,  White-bellied  Woodpecker,  Yellow-footed  Green 
Pigeon,  Lesser  Fish  Eagle,  Rufous-winged  Buzzard,  Wire¬ 
tailed  Swallow  and  Golden-crested  Myna.  However,  the 
area  is  quite  small  and  its  lower  reaches  are  heavily 
disturbed.  River  Lapwing  and  Small  Pratincole  were  found 
on  the  adjacent  stretch  of  the  Xe  Kong. 

(b)  Bolaven  Southwest  PPA  and  Xe  Pian  NBCA 
The  larger  and  more  varied  lowlands  of  Bolaven  Southwest 
PPA  and  Xe  Pian  NBCA  supported  more  Key  Species  and 
in  larger  populations  than  did  the  Xe  Namnoy  lowlands. 
All  those  in  the  lower  Xe  Namnoy  were  confirmed  with, 
in  addition,  Alexandrine  Parakeet,  White-rumped  Vulture, 
Red-headed  Vulture  and  (in  1993,  Long-billed  Vulture 
Gyps  indicus ),  Malayan  Night  Heron,  Bar-bellied  Pitta  and 
Indochinese  Green  Magpie,  with  Pied  Kingfisher  and  River 
Tern  on  the  Xe  Kong  within  Xe  Pian  NBCA.  The  density 
of  Green  Imperial  Pigeons  on  the  lower  Xe  Pian  was  the 
highest  recently  found  in  Laos.  Most  importantly,  further 
information  was  gathered  on  the  richest  assemblage  of  large 
waterbirds  known  in  Laos.  Masked  Finfoot,  Grey-headed 
Fish  Eagle,  Black  and  Giant  Ibises,  Woolly-necked  Stork, 
Lesser  Adjutant  and,  in  1 993,  Saras  Cranes  have  only  been 
recorded  recently  in  Laos  with  certainty  from  Xe  Pian 
NBCA,  adjacent  parts  of  the  same  catchment  and  the  Dong 
Kanthung  PPA;  Darter  is  known  from  only  one  site  outside 
this  area.  Only  one  other  population  of  White-winged  Duck 
is  currently  known  in  Laos  (on  the  Nakay  Plateau).  The 
presence  of  Giant  Ibis  is  particularly  notable  (Thewlis  and 
Timmins  1996). 

The  most  important  deleterious  effect  on  birds  of  the  Xe 
Namnoy  hydropower  scheme  is  the  flow  reduction  in  the 
Xe  Pian.  This  could  be  countered  by  a  deliberate  release 
of  water  from  the  dam. 

Phou  Dendin  NBCA 

A  good  selection  of  Key  Species  was  found  in  the  forests 
of  Phou  Dendin  NBCA  considering  the  brevity  of  the  visit 
(under  two  weeks,  much  of  which  was  not  spent  in  the  field) 
and  rainy  weather.  Populations  of  Crested  Kingfishers  and 
Lesser  Fish  Eagles  on  the  Nam  Ou  and  tributaries  were 
the  densest  recently  found  in  Laos  and  Brown  Dippers  were 
also  in  good  numbers.  Sandbars  and  associated  birds  (e.g. 
River  Lapwing)  were  poorly  represented. 
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Lesser  Cuckoo  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  Laos 
and  White  Wagtails  were  found  breeding  for  the  first  time. 


SELECTED  SPECIES  ACCOUNTS 

The  status  of  all  species  is  recorded  in  Appendix  1 .  Details 
are  given  below  for  species  new  to  Laos  or  where  the  1994- 
1995  records  represent  a  range  extension  (into  North, 
Central  or  Southern  Laos),  a  clarification  of  altitudinal  or 
seasonal  status,  or  the  first  record(s)  since  1950.  All 
apparent  range  extensions  when  compared  with  records  in 
King  et  al.  (1975),  Thewlis  et  al.  (1996)  and  Evans  and 
Timmins  (1997)  are  discussed,  even  if  earlier  records  had 
been  overlooked.  Although  other  bird  observations  have 
been  made  in  Laos  during  1992-1995,  we  have  not  seen 
any  published  results  other  than  Salter  (1993  and 
unpublished  trip  reports  referenced  therein),  Asian 
Wetland  Bureau  mid-winter  waterfowl  count  results  and 
the  two  citations  above,  and  the  significance  of  records  is 
assessed  in  this  light.  Details  are  also  presented  for  some 
species  which  would  be  predicted  from  their  status  in 
Thailand  (see  Boonsong  and  Round  1991)  to  be  common 
and  widespread  in  Laos,  but  which  recent  surveys  have 
revealed  are  local,  scarce,  or  even  unrecorded. 

For  many  species,  records  from  only  some  of  the  sites 
where  it  was  found  are  of  special  interest;  thus,  the  absence 
of  a  site  from  the  species  account  does  not  imply  that  the 
species  was  not  recorded  there.  Species  where  all  records 
are  discussed  are  asterisked  (*). 

*Blue-breasted  Quail  Cotumix  chinensis  A  female  in  a 
marshy  open  area  at  Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA  on  29 
October  is  the  first  recent  record  from  Laos,  although 
unidentified  quails  were  seen  at  Xe  Pian  NBCA  in  1993 
(Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  Historically  the  species  occurred 
throughout  Laos  (Delacour  and  Jabouille  1940)  and  was 
common  in  Tranninh  and  perhaps  Savannakhet  (David- 
Beaulieu  1944,  1949-1950). 

*  Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadoma  femiginea  One  in  moult  on  a 
Mekong  sandbar  in  Vientiane  on  1 1  February  and  three 
on  the  Mekong  opposite  Chiang  Saen  on  11-12  December 

1995.  Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  records 
from  Laos  and  it  is  rare  in  Thailand  (Boonsong  and  Round 
1991);  Delacour  (1929b)  categorized  it  as  a  rare  winter 
migrant  to  northern  Indochina. 

*Barred  Buttonquail  Tumix  suscitator  Two  singles  (and 
many  buttonquails  probably  of  this  species)  at  Nam  Hiang 
(Bolaven  Plateau)  in  April.  This  is  the  first  recent  field 
observation  in  Laos  (one  was  seen  in  a  market  in  1994; 
Evans  and  Timmins  1997),  but  unidentified  buttonquails 
were  seen  at  most  sites  surveyed  recently  (Thewlis  et  al. 

1996,  Evans  and  Timmins  1997).  The  species  occurred 
throughout  Laos  (Delacour  and  Jabouille  1940)  and  was 
common  in  Tranninh  and  Savannakhet  (David-Beaulieu 
1944,  1949-1950).  It  was  recorded  from  Phongsali  (Bangs 
and  Van  Tyne  1931)  and  Salavan  (Delacour  and  Jabouille 
1931).  Engelbach  (1932)  suspected  that  this  species  was 
common  on  grassy  plains  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau,  but  could 
not  confirm  this. 

*Blue-throated  Barbet  Megalaima  asiatica  Barbets 
whose  call  matched  this  species  in  Thailand  (P.  D.  Round 
verbally  1995)  were  heard  widely  in  and  around  Phou 
Dendin  NBCA.  These  are  the  first  recent  records  from 


Laos.  Historically,  it  was  recorded  from  various  sites  in 
North  Laos  (Oustalet  1899-1903,  Delacour  and  Jabouille 
1927,  Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a),  where  it  was 
considered  to  be  the  commonest  barbet  by  Bangs  and  Van 
Tyne  (1931).  David-Beaulieu  (1944)  found  that  although 
it  was  abundant  in  Tranninh  around  1,100  m,  it  was  never 
found  in  lower  areas  and  was  rare  in  the  mountains. 

Bi.yth’s  Kingfisher  Alcedo  Hercules  A  single  along  a  small 
forested  stream  near  Ban  Nam  Tang  (Bolaven  Plateau)  on 

20  April  and  two  unconfirmed  sightings  elsewhere  on  the 
Plateau.  Historically  the  species  was  only  recorded  in  Laos 
from  the  North  (King  et  al.  1975),  but  in  1994  the  species 
was  found  in  Central  Laos  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997), 
as  it  was  in  1995.  The  known  distribution  in  Vietnam  has 
also  been  greatly  extended  (Robson  et  al.  1993b). 

Blue-eared  Kingfisher  Alcedo  rneninting  One  on  several 
days  on  the  Nam  La  (Phou  Dendin  NBCA)  at  630  m.  The 
species  was  recorded  historically  in  Laos  only  from  the 
north-west  (King  et  al.  1975),  but  Thewlis  et  al.  (1996) 
found  the  bird  commonly  in  South  and  Central  Laos.  It 
also  appears  to  be  commoner  in  Vietnam  than  would  be 
expected  from  historical  records  (Robson  et  al.  1989). 

*Oriental  Dwarf  Kingfisher  Ceyx  erithacus  Singles  in 
the  Nam  Ao  forest  (Nam  Kading  NBCA)  on  28  April,  in 
the  Nadi  Limestone  on  5  May  and  near  Ban  Nongset 
(Bolaven  Southwest  PPA)  on  17  April.  Other  recent 
records  are  of  singles  at  Houay  Nhang  on  12  November 
1992  and  in  Xe  Pian  NBCA  on  9  December  1992  and  on 
8  May  1993,  while  birds  were  locally  common  in  Phou 
Xang  He  NBCA  in  April  1 993  and  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA 
in  May-July  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  Historical  Lao 
records  all  came  from  north-east  Laos.  David-Beaulieu 
(1944)  recorded  a  single  in  April,  a  pair  in  May  and  three 
undated  singles  in  Tranninh;  he  categorized  it  as  resident 
in  the  province.  Elsewhere,  singles  were  recorded  at  Ban 
Muangyo  in  May  and  near  Ban  Boun-Tai  in  June  (Bangs 
and  Van  Tyne  1931). 

Considering  all  past  and  present  records,  birds  are  clearly 
scarce  in  winter  (November  -  March),  with  a  marked 
increase  in  records  in  April.  The  species’s  status  during 
the  rains  (June  -  October)  is  as  yet  unclear.  In  Thailand  it 
is  a  resident  and  winter  visitor  (Boonsong  and  Round 
1991). 

*Hodgson’s  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx  fugax  A  single 
adult  H.  f.  nisicolor  in  evergreen  forest  near  Keng  Maiha 
in  early  January  and  an  immature  in  the  Nam  Ao  forest 
(both  Nam  Kading  NBCA)  on  28  April.  The  only  previous 
record  for  Laos  is  from  the  Xe  Pian  NBCA  (South  Laos) 
in  March  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 

Oriental  Cuckoo  Cuculus  saturatus  Calls  were  heard  on 

21  April  at  Nam  Kading  NBCA  and,  provisionally,  on  8 
May  at  the  Nadi  Limestone  (both  about  800  m).  King  et 
al.  (1975)  were  unsure  of  the  species’s  status  in  Indochina 
and  the  only  previous  records  from  Laos  are  from  the 
Central  region  in  1994  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997). 

*Lesser  Cuckoo  Cuculus  poliocephalus  One  was  tape- 
recorded  on  3  June  in  secondary  forest  at  1,635  m  on  Phou 
Fa  mountain  (Phou  Dendin  NBCA).  Mlikovsky  and 
Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  previous  records  from  Laos. 

Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo  Carpococcyx  renauldi 
Heard  along  the  Nam  Mang  on  7  November  (Phou 
Khaokhoay  NBCA)  and  1-3  recorded  (mostly  heard)  in 
scattered  localities  throughout  Nam  Kading  NBCA, 
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including  the  Nam  Ao  forest.  These  are  not  the  first  records 
from  North  Laos,  as,  although  King  etal.  (1975)  excluded 
this  area  from  the  species’s  range,  it  was  found  in  Tranninh 
by  Delacour  and  Jabouille  (1927). 

Fork-tailed  Swift  Apus  pacificus  Common  in  the 
surveyed  parts  of  North  and  Central  Laos  between 
February  and  May,  but  birds  were  not  seen  along  the  Nam 
Kading  in  December  and  the  irregular  records  in  January 
involved  only  small  numbers.  Flowever,  at  Ban  Kengbit 
(Nam  Kading  NBCA)  in  March  and  April  these  swifts  were 
common  and  many  pairs  were  chasing  and  displaying. 
Small  groups  circled  and  visited  ledges  in  the  ceiling  of  a 
cave  in  Khammouan  Limestone  NBCA  and  beneath  a  large 
limestone  overhang  along  the  Nam  Hinboun  in  April  - 
May.  Movements  of  many  hundred  birds  on  the  Nalcay 
Plateau  in  late  February  and  early  March  were  not  in  a 
consistent  direction.  In  the  South,  parties  of  five  and  30 
respectively  were  observed  on  13  April  and  10  May  along 
the  Xe  Pian;  none  was  recorded  in  this  region  during 
November  1992  to  March  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 

In  North  Laos  A.  p.  cooki  is  resident,  although  subject  to 
irregular  movements  (David-Beaulieu  1944).  Its  white 
rump  patch  is  strongly  streaked  black  (Robinson  and  Kloss 

1931)  and  narrower  than  on  other  races  (Boonsong  and 
Round  1991);  it  can  be  surprisingly  inconspicuous  in  the 
field.  Care  is  needed  when  searching  for  Dark-rumped 
Swift  A.  acuticauda,  a  possible  vagrant  to  Laos.  David- 
Beaulieu  (1949-1950)  did  not  determine  the  subspecies  of 
birds  from  Central  Laos.  Delacour  (1929b)  considered  that 
all  the  swifts  made  erratic  movements  rather  than  being 
true  migrants. 

■^Pale-capped  Pigeon  Columba  punicea  Two  together  in 
evergreen  forest  in  eastern  Nam  Kading  NBCA  on  7 
January  and  a  group  of  4-5  at  Nam  Hiang  (Bolaven 
Plateau)  on  13-17  April  are  the  first  recent  Lao  records. 
Those  in  Nam  Kading  NBCA  are  the  first  from  the  North; 
previous  records  came  only  from  the  South  (see  Thewlis 
et  al.  in  prep.). 

Yellow- vented  Green  Pigeon  Treron  seimundi  Seven  in 
a  fruiting  fig  near  Keng  Maiha  on  28  December.  One  shot 
on  4  January  at  a  fruiting  tree  3  km  south  of  Ban  Kengbit 
(Nam  Kading  NBCA).  These  are  the  first  records  from 
North  Laos.  The  only  previous  Lao  records  are  also  from 
the  Nam  Theun  catchment  in  1994  (Evans  and  Timmins 
1997)  and  1995. 

*Wedge-tailed  Green  Pigeon  Treron  sphenura  Two  at 
the  Ban  Navang  logging  road  (Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA) 
on  17  March.  There  appear  to  be  only  two  historical 
records  from  Laos:  a  male  on  the  Bolaven  (Engelbach 

1932)  and  at  Taloun  (North  Laos)  where  the  species  was 
considered  frequent  (Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a).  The 
1995  record  is  thus  the  first  for  Central  Laos.  Although 
Delacour  and  Jabouille  (1931)  predicted  that  the  species 
would  be  found  to  occur  widely  in  Laos,  there  is  as  yet  no 
evidence  for  this. 

*Tawny  Fish  Owl  Ketupa  flavipes  Feathers  found  at  Keng 
Luang  (upstream  of  Nam  Kading  NBCA)  in  January  were 
compared  with  specimens  at  BM(NH).  This  site  is  on  the 
border  of  Central  and  North  Laos;  previous  confirmed  Lao 
records  come  only  from  the  North,  with  provisional  records 
from  the  South  (Appendix  1;  see  Thewlis  et  al.  in  prep.) 
and  Centre  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997).  This  is  the  only 
confirmed  recent  record  of  the  species  from  Laos;  field 
sightings  have  not  been  identified  to  species. 


[*Spot-bellied  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  nipalensis  Calls  heard 
beside  the  Nam  Mang  (Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA)  in  early 
November  and  at  Ban  Nam  Tang  (Bolaven  Plateau)  on  9 
April  fitted  this  species’s  call  in  Boonsong  and  Round 
(1991),  but  neither  observer  had  heard  the  species 
previously.  The  only  confirmed  records  in  Laos  come  from 
the  North  (see  Thewlis  et  al.  in  prep.).] 

*Wood  Snipe  Gallinago  nemoricola  Singles  beside  main 
rivers  of  the  Nakay  Plateau  on  8  (three)  and  23  February 
are  the  only  recent  records  from  Laos  and  the  first  from 
Central  Laos.  Previous  Lao  records  come  only  from  the 
North:  in  Tranninh  it  was  a  scarce  migrant  between 
October  and  April  (David-Beaulieu  1944). 

♦Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  Two  in  a  flock  of  450 
waders  near  Ban  Don  (Nakay  Plateau)  on  26  February  were 
the  first  recorded  from  Central  Laos.  King  et  al.  (1975) 
recorded  this  species  in  Laos  from  the  North  and  South, 
but  we  have  traced  a  historical  reference  only  for  the  South, 
with  no  further  details  (Delacour  and  Jabouille  1940);  the 
records  in  Perennou  and  Mundkur  (1991)  do,  however, 
come  from  around  Vientiane.  The  species  is  much  scarcer 
in  South  and  Central  Laos  than  are  Spotted  Redshank, 
Common  Greenshank  and  Wood,  Green  and  Common 
Sandpipers  (see  Thewlis  et  al.  1996,  Evans  and  Timmins 
1997);  Delacour  (1929b)  also  considered  it  to  be  much 
rarer  than  these  species  in  Indochina. 

Bronze-winged  Jacana  Metopidius  indicus  At  least  five  on 
30  April  -  1  May  at  Ban  Nakhay  (Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA) 
are  the  first  published  details  from  North  Laos,  the  species 
being  known  previously  from  the  South  and  Centre  (King 
et  al.  1975,  Thewlis  et  al.  1996),  although  some  or  all 
records  of  the  species  in  Perennou  and  Mundkur  (1991, 
1992)  and  Perennou  et  al.  (1990)  come  from  the  North. 

*Long-toed  Stint  Calidris  subminuta  One  on  a  Mekong 
sandbank  opposite  ChiangSaen  on  1 1-12  December  1995. 
Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  previous  records 
from  Laos. 

*Dunlin  Calidris  alpina  One  on  a  Mekong  sandbank 
opposite  Chiang  Saen  on  1 1-12  December  1995.  Mlikovsky 
and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  previous  records  from  Laos. 

*Long-billed  Plover  Charadrius  placidus  Two  birds  on 
25  December  -  3  January  on  a  large  island  of  coarse  sand 
and  gravel  2.5  km  downstream  of  Ban  Kengbit  are  the  first 
recently  recorded  in  Laos;  past  records  are  discussed  in 
Thewlis  et  al.  (in  prep.). 

^Oriental  Pratincole  Gl areola  maldivarum  One  on  a  rock 
in  the  middle  Xe  Namnoy  on  12  April  is  the  first  record 
from  the  South  and  only  the  second  recent  record  for  Laos. 
Previous  records  came  from  the  North:  three  were  seen  5 
km  north  of  Houay  Nhang  on  13  April  1993  (Thewlis  et 
al.  1996)  and  it  was  common  on  passage  through  Tranninh 
(especially  the  Plain  of  Jars  and  Ban  Lat-sen  in  April  and 
May,  the  flocks  (of  up  to  40)  staying  for  a  day  or  two 
(David-Beaulieu  1944). 

The  lack  of  records  from  Laos  compared  with  Thailand, 
where  the  bird  is  very  common  in  open  country  between 
February  and  October  almost  throughout  (Boonsong  and 
Round  1991)  surely  reflects  a  real  difference  in  status. 
Oriental  Pratincole  seems  to  be  a  migrant  to  or  through 
Laos,  although  it  was  considered  resident,  at  least  in  the 
North,  by  King  et  al.  (1975).  Delacour  (1929b)  was  unsure 
of  the  seasonal  movements,  but  thought  that  it  was 
probably  a  summer  breeding  visitor  to  Indochina. 
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*Pallas’s  Gull  Larus  ichthyaetus  An  immature  at  Chiang 
Saen,  Thailand  on  11-12  December  1994  flew  regularly 
over  to  the  Lao  side  of  the  Mekong  on  both  dates. 
Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  only  one  previous 
record  from  Indochina  (Vietnam;  Eames  1997)  and  it  is  a 
very  rare  visitor  to  Thailand  (Boonsong  and  Round  1991). 

Black  Baza  Aviceda  leuphotes  On  the  Nakay  Plateau 
sightings  were  much  more  frequent  in  March  (one  or  more 
small  flocks  daily)  than  in  early  February  (a  single  in  eight 
days).  The  seasonality  of  this  species  in  Laos  is  not  clear 
(it  is  complex  in  Thailand;  Boonsong  and  Round  1991), 
but  this  rise  in  numbers  probably  indicates  a  spring  passage. 
Delacour  (1951)  recorded  two  races  for  Indochina,  A.  1. 
leuphotes,  which  breeds  in  the  north,  and  A.  1.  syama,  which 
is  a  winter  visitor  by  implication  to  the  entire  area  (although 
Laos  is  not  specifically  listed).  The  March  peak  presumably 
involved  the  latter  and  migration  was  directly  observed 
nearby  in  the  previous  year:  on  15  April  1994,  a  flock  of 
40  flew  north  over  the  Ban  Navang  logging  road  (Nakay- 
Nam  Theun  NBCA,  1,000  m;  TDE  own  obs.). 

Birds  probably  breed  in  Laos:  on  7  March  one  of  a  flock 
of  six  over  the  Nakay  Plateau  engaged  in  a  ‘switchback’ 
display  similar  to  that  of  Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 
(see  Cramp  and  Simmons  1979).  In  June  -  July,  birds  were 
common  in  the  lowlands  of  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA  in  1993 
and  Xe  Bang-Nouan  NBCA  in  1994  respectively  (Thewlis 
et  al.  1996,  Evans  and  Timmins  1997)  and  are  presumably 
resident.  A.  1.  syama  may  thus  live  in  South  and  Central 
Laos  as  well  as  the  North.  The  species  occurred  throughput 
the  year  in  Tranninh  (David-Beaulieu  1 944),  but  other  past 
observers  in  Laos  did  not  comment  on  seasonality. 

Stepanjan  (1990)  observed  a  food-carrying,  and  thus 
presumably  nesting,  pair  in  southern  Central  Annam  in 
April  -  May  1986;  he  collected  a  female  in  reproductive 
condition  in  the  same  area  in  January  1984  after  observing 
two  birds  that  appeared  to  be  paired.  Stepanjan  (1990)  also 
considered  that  some  former  Indochinese  records  (in 
Robinson  and  Kloss  1919  and  Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931) 
in  March  -  April  were  referable  to  breeding  birds  on  the 
grounds  of  date  alone,  but  our  observations  indicate  that 
passage  occurs  in  these  months,  and  several  flocks  believed 
to  be  migrants  were  noted  in  Tonkin  in  April  1 988  (Robson 
etal.  1989). 

*Short-toed  Snake  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus  One  flew 
south-east  over  Nam  Mang  (Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA)  on 
1 1  November  at  lOhOO.  The  only  previous  Lao  record  is 
from  the  South  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  The  bird  in  1994 
had  a  strikingly  pale  underside  including  its  head  and  neck. 
Birds  are  usually  depicted  with  dark  in  this  region 
(including  in  Boonsong  and  Round  1991),  but  skins  at 
BM(NH)  include  many  from  Asia  with  uniformly  pale 
underparts  including  only  sparse,  small,  pale  fulvous 
streaks. 

*Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  A  second-winter  male  near 
Ban  Bo-Tai  (Nakay  Plateau)  on  1 1  February,  with  several 
Eurasian  Marsh  Harriers,  is  the  first  record  from  Central 
Laos.  The  only  previous  Lao  records  are  from  the  North: 
one  at  Lat  Houang,  Tranninh,  in  December  1937  (David- 
Beaulieu  1944)  and  a  male  at  Pakxan  wetlands  on  23 
February  1989  (Salter  1993). 

*Chinese  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  soloensis  Singles  near 
Ban  Kengbit  (Nam  Kading  NBCA,  1  January),  Nong 
Paapak  (2  km  east  of  Ban  Khonken,  Nakay  Plateau,  10 
and  28  February),  by  the  Xe  Kong  (Xe  Pian  NBCA,  6 


May)  and  along  Route  13  south  of  Xeno  (4  May)  are  the 
first  recent  field  observations  in  Laos  and  include  the  first 
from  the  South  and  the  first  confirmed  from  the  Centre. 
Previous  records  came  only  from  the  North  (singles  at 
Xiangquang  in  April  and  September  1941;  David-Beaulieu 
1 944)  and  perhaps  the  Centre  (one  in  Ban  Lak  (20)  market; 
Evans  and  Timmins  1997).  The  recent  records  suggest 
that,  as  believed  by  David-Beaulieu  (1944),  the  species  has 
been  overlooked  because  of  identification  difficulties. 

[*Euraslan  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  Singles  near  Ban 
Kengbit  (Nam  Kading  NBCA)  on  30  December  and  beside 
the  Nam  Xot  1  km  downstream  of  Ban  Namxot  (Nakay 
Plateau)  on  2  and  4  February  are  the  first  recent  Lao 
records,  albeit  provisionally  identified.  Historical  records 
came  from  scattered  localities  throughout  the  country  in 
winter  (Delacour  and  Jabouille  1927,  Delacour  and 
Greenway  1940a,  David-Beaulieu  1944,  1949-1950).  The 
lack  of  other  recent  records  is  surprising,  although  many 
accipiters  have  remained  unidentified  at  most  sites] 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  A  female  on  limestone 
cliffs  at  Vangviang  on  27  November  called  repeatedly  and 
flew  with  winnowing  wings.  A  calling  male  was  seen  in 
similar  habitat  4  km  downstream  on  26  November.  These 
observations  raise  the  possibility  that  the  species  breeds  at 
Vangviang  since,  in  Europe,  such  behaviour  occurs  mainly 
on  the  breeding  territory  and  in  the  breeding  season  (Village 
1990).  Late  in  the  year,  resident  raptors  in  Laos  display 
frequently,  e.g.  accipiters  were  in  aerial  display  at 
Vangviang  (26  November),  Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA  (11 
November)  and  Nam  Kading  NBCA  (26  December). 
Common  Kestrel  was  believed  by  King  et  al.  (1975)  to  be 
a  migrant  to  South-East  Asia.  It  is  a  migrant  to  Thailand 
(Boonsong  and  Round  1991)  and  historical  sources 
(summarized  in  Thewlis  et  al.  1996)  never  documented 
breeding  in  Laos;  however,  Delacour  and  Jabouille  (1931) 
categorized  F.  t.  saturatus  (which  they  recorded  from 
Xiangquang)  as  a  resident  moving  to  lower  altitudes  in 
winter. 

Oriental  Hobby  Falco  sevems  One  on  9  February  over 
the  Nam  Xot  (Nakay  Plateau)  is  the  first  from  Central 
Laos;  other  records,  all  of  occasional  small  numbers,  come 
from  Tranninh  (David-Beaulieu  1944),  Xe  Pian  NBCA 
and  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA  (Thewlis  et  al.  1 996)  and  several 
sites  in  the  Nam  Theun  catchment  (Appendix  1). 

Egrets  Ardeidae  Several  mixed  flocks  (many  dozens 
strong)  in  March  and  April  along  the  Nam  Kading,  Xe  Pian 
and  Xe  Kong  included  mainly  Cattle  and  Little  Egrets  and, 
particularly,  Chinese  Pond  Herons,  with  occasional  Great 
and  Intermediate  Egrets  admixed.  Many  were  in  full 
breeding  plumage.  In  such  habitats,  including  at  Nam 
Kading,  only  occasional  pond  herons  had  been  seen  during 
the  winter. 

Past  resident  observers  made  some  comments  on  the 
seasonality  of  these  species:  in  the  South,  Cattle  Egrets 
made  local  movements  at  the  end  of  the  wet  season  and 
there  was  an  important  passage  of  pond  herons  in  April 
and  May  (Engelbach  1932);  large  flocks  of  Little  Egrets 
disappeared  from  the  Savannakhet  region  during  May 
(David-Beaulieu  1949-1950);  egrets  occurred  most  often 
in  Tranninh  during  August  -  October,  with  Littles  to  the 
end  of  December,  and  flocks  of  Cattle  occurring  also  in 
spring  (but  less  commonly  than  in  autumn),  while  pond 
herons  were  common  on  both  passages  and  a  few  were 
found  in  the  rest  of  the  year  (David-Beaulieu  1944). 
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*Black  Bittern  Dupetor  flavicollis  Several  singles  along  the 
Xe  Pian  (Bolaven  Southwest  PPA)  during  11-21  April.  The 
only  other  recent  records  are  of  three  singles  in  May  1993 
in  the  Xe  Pian  NBCA  and  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA  lowlands 
(Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  The  only  past  records  with  detail  from 
Laos  are  of  two  each  in  September  and  October  in 
Tranninh  (David-Beaulieu  1944),  although  Delacour  and 
Jabouille  (1940)  recorded  the  species  throughout  Laos.  The 
lack  of  recent  records  in  other  months,  despite  heavy  field 
effort  during  October  to  March  suggests  that,  as  believed 
by  David-Beaulieu  (1944),  the  species  is  mainly  a  migrant 
in  Laos. 

*Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  Seven  soaring  over  the 
confluence  of  the  Nam  Mon  with  the  Nam  Xot  (Nakay 
Plateau)  on  10  February.  The  eastern  population  of  Black 
Stork  numbers  only  2,000  and  is  declining  (Perennou  et 
al.  1994).  Previous  records  from  Laos  are  of  infrequent 
birds  (once  a  flock  of  about  10)  on  and  around  the  Plain 
of  Jars  and  near  Xiangquang  (Delacour  and  Jabouille  1 940, 
David-Beaulieu  1944),  three  records  (one  of  17  together) 
around  Ban  Flouayxai  in  December  1938  -  January  1939 
(Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a)  and  one  immature  over 
the  Nakay  Plateau  on  28  February  1994  (Evans  and 
Timmins  1997). 

*Bi  .ue-naped  Pitta  Pitta  nipalensis  Three  groups  of  1-2 
on  the  southern  escarpment  and  upper  Nam  An  valley 
(both  Nam  Kading  NBCA)  at  850  m  are  the  first  recent 
field  observations  in  Laos,  although  market  specimens  were 
found  in  Ban  Lak  (20)  in  1994  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997) 
and  on  16  March  1995.  Historical  Lao  records  are 
discussed  in  Thewlis  et  al.  (in  prep.). 

*Hooded  Pitta  Pitta  sordida  Common  at  several  sites  in 
Phou  Dendin  NBCA,  including  close  to  villages.  These  are 
the  first  recent  records  from  Laos;  the  species  was  previously 
known  in  Laos  only  by  two  taken  at  Ban  Boun-Tai  (North 
Laos)  in  May  1929  (Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931). 

Dusky  Broadbill  Corydon  sumatranus  Three  groups  were 
heard  along  the  Nam  An  (250  m)  during  16-20  April  and 
birds  were  found  in  forest  near  Ban  Kengbit  south  of  the 
Nam  Kading  on  18  January  and  on  the  south  slope  of 
Sayphou  Ao  (below  500  m)  on  30  April  (all  Nam  Kading 
NBCA).  Although  listed  for  Laos  only  from  the  South  by 
King  et  al.  (1975),  these  are  not  the  first  records  for  North 
Laos  as  a  single  was  recorded  from  Ban  Thangon  by  Bangs 
and  Van  Tyne  (1931).  Thewlis  et  al.  (1996)  extended  the 
known  range  to  include  Central  Laos. 

Ratchet-tailed  Treepie  Temnurus  temnurus  Locally 
common  (found  daily  when  searched  for)  in  Nam  Kading 
NBCA,  primarily  in  little-degraded  evergreen  forest  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  reserve.  Records  also  came  from  the 
Nam  Ao  forest,  where  small  flocks  were  seen  on  several 
occasions,  and  the  Nadi  Limestone  (once  only,  at  450  m). 
These  are  the  first  records  from  North  Laos,  previous 
records  (reviewed  in  Thewlis  et  al.  in  prep.)  coming  only 
from  the  Centre,  including  higher  up  in  the  Nam  Theun 
drainage. 

*Ashy  Woodswallow  Artamus  fuscus  Up  to  five  daily 
around  cleared  and  secondary  areas  of  the  Bolaven  Plateau, 
with  up  to  nine  at  Nam  Hiang  (Bolaven  Plateau).  Two  over 
a  narrow  valley  overgrown  with  coarse  grass  near  the  Nam 
La  on  29  May  at  700  m  (Phou  Dendin  NBCA).  The  only 
other  recent  Lao  records  were  of  occasional  birds  in  similar 
habitat  on  the  Bolaven  in  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996)  and 


the  Nakay  Plateau  in  1994  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997). 
Historical  records  come  from  Ban  Nape  (Delacour  1929a), 
Ban  Laophouchai  and  Phongsali,  which  were  both  open 
mountainous  areas  (Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931), 
Savannakhet  province,  where  rare  (David-Beaulieu  1949- 
1950)  and  Tranninh,  where  merely  an  erratic  visitor 
(David-Beaulieu  1944).  Engelbach  (1927,  1932)  found  the 
species  in  the  South  only  in  hills  around  Muang  Taoy  and, 
commonly,  on  the  Bolaven.  Thus,  historical  and  recent 
records  come  overwhelmingly  from  deforested  mid-altitude 
slopes  and  plateaux.  The  lack  of  other  records  is  surprising 
as  the  species  is  a  common  resident,  chiefly  in  the  lowlands, 
throughout  non-peninsular  Thailand  (Boonsong  and 
Round  1991). 

*Slender-billed  Oriole  Oriolus  tenuirostris  A  pair  at  a 
part-built  nest  in  pine  forest  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau  on  21 
and  23  April.  The  birds  were  distinguished  from  Black- 
naped  Orioles  O.  chinensis  by  their  thinner  stripe  on  the 
nape,  thinner  and  pinker  bills,  the  absence  of  any  birds  with 
a  golden  mantle,  and  different  vocalizations.  The  observer 
saw  Slender-billed  Orioles  at  Doi  Inthanon  (Thailand) 
shortly  afterwards.  This  is  the  first  recent  Lao  record,  but 
others  may  have  been  overlooked  among  Black-naped 
Orioles,  which  were  common  at  several  sites  surveyed 
recently.  King  et  al.  (1975)  stated  that  previous  records  in 
Laos  come  only  from  the  North,  but  one  was  found  on  the 
Bolaven  Plateau  (at  Ban  Thateng;  South  Laos)  late  one 
November  (Engelbach  1932).  In  Tranninh  it  was  much 
commoner  than  Black-naped  and  both  species  occurred 
during  April  -  October;  some  birds  reportedly  showed 
features  of  both  species  (David-Beaulieu  1944),  but  from 
the  characters  given  it  is  not  clear  why  such  birds  were  not 
immature  male  Black-naped  Orioles.  Delacour  and 
Jabouille  (1927)  recorded  two  from  Xiangquang  in 
December  1925  (outside  David-Beaulieu’s  period).  Birds 
were  common  at  Taloun  (Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a). 
Delacour  and  Greenway  (1941)  suspected  that  the  species 
lived  on  all  massifs  in  Indochina. 

The  habitat  occupied  by  these  birds,  open  pine  forest,  is 
similar  to  that  used  in  Vietnam  (M.  R.  Leven  verbally 
1995). 

*Pied  Fantail  Rhipidura  javanica  This  species  was 
observed  frequently  on  the  Thai  bank  of  the  Mekong  at 
Nong  Khai,  as  mapped  by  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991), 
but  has  never  been  recorded  in  Laos  (Mlikovsky  and 
Inskipp  in  prep.).  It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  Mekong 
can  act  as  an  effective  dispersion  barrier  to  the  species,  but 
this  is  presumably  so. 

Crow-billed  Drongo  Dicrurus  annectans  Singles  on  26 
March  in  evergreen  forest  near  Ban  Kengbit  and  on  the 
north  slope  of  Sayphou  Ao  on  2  May  (both  Nam  Kading 
NBCA)  are  the  first  from  North  Laos;  previous  Lao 
records,  all  in  March  -  May,  come  from  scattered  localities 
in  the  South  and  Centre  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996.),  where  the 
species  was  also  recorded  in  1994-1995. 

*Black-breasted  Thrush  Tardus  dissimilis  A  female  on 
23  and  28  February  along  the  Nam  On  (Nakay  Plateau)  is 
the  first  recent  record  for  Laos  and  the  first  from  the 
Centre.  Although  not  listed  for  Laos  by  King  et  al.  (1975), 
three  were  recorded  from  Ban  Namkeung-Kao  (North 
Laos)  by  Delacour  and  Greenway  (1940a).  A  specimen 
reported  from  Xiangquang  (David-Beaulieu  1944)  was 
reidentified  as  a  Japanese  Thrush  by  Dickinson  (1970b). 
Examination  of  skins  at  BM(NH)  showed  that  female 
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Japanese  Thrushes  are  indeed  variable,  although  none  has 
as  extensive  orange  on  the  flanks  or  on  the  breast  as  does 
typical  Black-breasted. 

*Eurasian  Blackbird  Turdus  merula  Blackbirds  were 
common  in  the  Nam  Theun  catchment  (including  Nam 
Kading  NBCA  and  the  Nakay  Plateau).  A  male  beside  the 
Xe  Kong  just  outside  Xe  Pian  NBCA  on  12  May  was  the 
latest  spring  record.  When  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Xe 
Kong  river  the  bird  was  in  Cambodia,  from  where 
Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  records. 

Nearly  all  birds  were  beside  large  streams  and  rivers, 
singly  or  in  small  loose  flocks  (as  found  by  David-Beaulieu 
1949-1950).  Others  were  seen  by  a  pool  in  agricultural  land 
on  the  Nakay  Plateau  and  (about  20)  in  fruiting  trees  in 
evergreen  forest  (Nam  Kading  NBCA).  In  1994,  over  40 
were  seen  on  several  days  feeding  at  the  margins  of  a  large 
grazed  grassy  area  on  the  Nakay  Plateau.  Along  the  Nam 
Kading  (December),  birds  bathed  communally  (in  groups 
of  up  to  20)  before  going  to  roost  in  dense  riverside 
bamboo.  Birds  at  this  time  frequently  gave  a  soft  “p’soook”; 
the  pre-roosting  call  usual  in  U.K.  was  not  heard.  Other 
frequent  calls,  a  “whiiiik”  resembling  a  call  of  Fieldfare  T. 
pilaris ,  and  an  explosive  ringing  “ch(ea)  chup  chup”,  also 
differed  from  those  given  in  U.K.  Delacour  and  Jabouille 
(1931)  and  David-Beaulieu  (1949-1950)  also  noted  that 
calls  differed  between  this  population  and  those  in  Europe 
and  P.  Alstrom  (in  Inskipp  et  al.  1996)  suggested,  on  the 
basis  particularly  of  vocal  differences,  that  this  population, 
T.  m.  mandarinus,  is  not  a  subspecies  of  T.  merula. 

The  abundance  of  birds  (up  to  80  were  seen  daily  on 
the  Nakay  Plateau)  even  on  the  Nam  Kading  only  65  km 
(in  a  direct  line)  from  the  Mekong  contrasts  with  the 
species’s  status  in  Thailand,  from  where  Boonsong  and 
Round  (1991)  report  only  one  record. 

*Grey-sided  Thrush  Turdus  feae  Singles  beside  the  Nam 
Mon  (Nakay  Plateau)  on  3  (first  winter  plumage)  and  6 
February  (adult).  No  previous  records  were  listed  for 
Indochina  by  Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.).  Both  birds 
were  located  by  call,  which  was  slightly  but  distinctly 
thinner  than  that  of  Eyebrowed  Thrush  T.  obscurus.  Some 
non-orange  Eyebrowed  Thrushes  resemble  poorly-marked 
first-winter  Grey-sided  Thrushes  (M.  R.  Leven  verbally 
1995).  Skins  at  BM(NH)  showed  that  such  Eyebrowed 
Thrushes  lack  clear  grey  on  the  underparts  whereas  the  first 
winter  Grey-sided  on  the  Nakay  Plateau  and  the  two  at 
Tring  all  showed  this.  Furthermore,  although  difficult  to 
judge  on  skins,  most  if  not  all  Eyebrowed  Thrushes  show 
a  white  submoustachial  stripe  as  well  as  the  supercilium 
and  lower  eye-crescent  of  Grey-sided  Thrush.  The 
upperparts  on  all  eight  Grey-sided  Thrush  specimens  at 
BM(NH)  and  on  the  two  in  the  field  was  a  rusty-olive  tone 
resembling  that  of  many  Eyebrowed  Thrushes,  rather  than 
the  straw-olive  depicted  in  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991). 
All  three  first-winter  Grey-sided  Thrushes  showed 
noticeable  olive  pectoral-patch  extensions  of  the  upperpart 
colour;  a  similar  pattern  is  shown  by  dull  Eyebrowed 
Thrushes. 

*D  ark-sided  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  sibirica  Small 
numbers  daily  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau  and  middle  Xe  Pian 
during  16-23  April  in  all  habitats  visited  including  centres 
of  villages.  Five  singles  and  a  group  of  two  were  seen  in 
the  Nam  Ao  forest  (Nam  Kading  NBCA)  during  27  April 
-  2  May.  Other  recent  Lao  records  were  of  one  at  Phou 


Xang  He  NBCA  on  21  April  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996) 
and  fourteen  birds  during  23  April  -  1  May  1994  in  and 
around  the  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA,  mainly  on  the 
Nakay  Plateau  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997).  Historically, 
it  was  recorded  as  follows:  a  scarce  September  visitor  in 
Savannakhet  (David-Beaulieu  1949-1950);  a  scarce  winter 
visitor  in  South  Laos  to  Muang  Taoy  and  around  Salavan 
(Engelbach  1932);  one,  Phongsali  on  4  May  (Bangs  and 
Van  Tyne  1931);  an  abundant  double  passage  migrant  in 
Tranninh,  especially  in  mountains  (David-Beaulieu  1944). 
Thus  the  species  occurs  in  Laos  mainly  on  passage,  with 
records  clustered  in  late  April  and  early  May  (observation 
in  autumn  has  been  much  less  intensive,  however).  By 
contrast  in  Thailand  it  is  common  in  winter  (Boonsong  and 
Round  1991).  As  with  Forest  Wagtail,  birds  in  Laos  in 
winter  were  recorded  only  from  the  South. 

^Ferruginous  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  ferruginea  One  near 
the  Nam  Leuk  dam  site  (Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA)  in  a 
tree-fall  site  in  logged  evergreen  forest  on  2  November.  The 
only  previous  Lao  record  is  of  one  at  low  altitude  at  Ban 
Thathom,  North  Laos,  on  1  October  1946  (David-Beaulieu 
1948). 

*Mugimaki  Flycatcher  Ficedula  mugimaki  Distinctive 
flycatchers  in  Nam  Kading  NBCA  in  January,  on  the  Nakay 
Plateau  in  February  and  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau  in  April 
differed  from  the  female  Mugimaki  Flycatcher  depicted  in 
Boonsong  and  Round  (1991)  in  several  ways:  the  pale  mark 
on  the  side  of  the  head  resembled  in  shape  and  position 
that  of  the  male,  although  it  was  sometimes  barely  distinct; 
the  rich  orange  of  the  breast  extended  up  the  throat  to  the 
bill-base;  the  mantle  was  slightly  browner  than  the  head  in 
January  and  by  mid  April  birds  had  a  noticeably  greyish 
head.  Otherwise  birds  were  as  expected  for  Mugimaki  in 
plumage,  size  and  structure.  The  call  was  a  rapid  “tk-tk- 
tk”.  Birds  sallied  from  open  pine  canopy,  an  understorey 
tree-fall  site,  remnant  tall  trees  in  cultivation,  the 
understorey  beside  a  forest  road  and  also  ate  berries  in  open 
bushland. 

Many  skins  at  BM(NH)  revealed  that  the  orange 
underparts  of  female-type  birds  often  extend  right  to  the 
bill  base.  There  was  great  variation  in  the  precise  shape, 
size  and  position  of  the  pale  mark  on  the  head,  but  usually 
it  reflected  that  of  the  male. 

White-gorgeted  Flycatcher  Ficedula  monileger  One  near 
Ban  Xenam-Noy  (Bolaven  Plateau)  on  18  April  showed 
some  characters  associated  with  Rufous-browed  Flycatcher 
F.  solitaris:  although  it  had  a  full  black  surround  to  the  white 
throat,  the  crown  had  a  strong  russet  tone  and  the  bird 
lacked  a  white  supercilium  but,  instead,  had  a  small,  weakly 
contrasting,  pale  supraloral  spot.  The  many  other  birds  in 
the  area  appeared  as  typical  White-gorgeted  Flycatchers, 
contrasting  with  those  observed  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau  in 
1993  (35  km  to  the  west  in  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA),  many 
of  which  showed  a  wide  and  inconsistent  mix  of  characters 
of  the  two  species  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hyperythra  A  female 
on  3  January  in  undergrowth  beside  a  small  stream  at  400 
m  in  the  eastern  part  of  Nam  Kading  NBCA  was 
considerably  below  the  lower  altitudinal  limits  given  by 
King  et  al.  (1975;  900  m)  and  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991; 
800  m).  The  lowest  recent  Lao  record  otherwise  is  at  1,100 
m,  at  which  altitude  birds  were  common  in  Dong  Hua  Sao 
NBCA  in  breeding  season  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 
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Blue-and-white  Flycatcher  Cyanoptila  cyanomelana 
Many  of  both  sexes  were  seen  at  Nam  Hiang  (Bolaven 
Plateau)  during  13-17  April,  with  up  to  six  per  day.  Females 
showed  surprising  variation  in  throat  pattern,  including 
birds  with:  a  mottled  brownish  throat  with  an  ill-defined 
creamy  vertical  centre;  a  dull  greyish  throat,  with  a  white 
ellipse  across  the  lower  throat,  as  shown  by  some  female 
niltavas;  a  uniformly  pale  brown  throat  and  breast.  These 
throat  patterns  are  all  shown  by  female  skins  in  the 
BM(NH),  and  Delacour  and  Jabouille  (1931)  mention 
some  variation  in  the  amount  of  white  on  the  throat. 

Small  Niltava  Niltava  macgrigoriae  A  male  on  3  and  9 
January  in  undergrowth  beside  a  small  stream  at  400  m  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Nam  Kading  NBCA.  The  lower 
altitudinal  limits  given  by  King  et  al.  (1975)  and  Boonsong 
and  Round  (1991)  are  900  m  (but  sometimes  lower  in 
winter)  and  900  m  respectively.  The  lowest  recent  Lao 
record  otherwise  is  at  600  m  in  the  Nakay-Nam  Theun 
NBCA,  where  the  species  was  common  above  1,000  m 
(Evans  and  Timmins  1997). 

*YVhite-tailed  Flycatcher  Cyomis  concretus  Birds  were 
locally  common  in  several  areas  in  and  around  Nam  Kading 
NBCA  down  to  250  m  (although  commoner  above  600 
m)  and  one  was  seen  in  Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA  at  300 
m.  Recently  birds  were  also  recorded  at  Phou  Xang  He 
NBCA  (350  m)  and  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  at  600- 
1,300  m  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996,  Evans  and  Timmins  1997). 
Historical  records  come  from  the  Nam  Theun  area 
(Delacour  1929a),  Lo-Tiao  (Delacour  and  Greenway 
1940a)  and  several  sites  in  Tranninh  (David-Beaulieu 
1944).  The  species  is  thus  much  more  widespread  in  Laos 
than  in  Thailand,  where  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991) 
mapped  it  for  only  three  small  areas.  It  has  recently  also 
been  found  more  widely  in  Annam  (Robson  et  al.  1993a). 
Many  recent  Lao  records  came  from  below  900  m,  often 
substantially  so,  which  is  the  lower  altitudinal  limit  given 
for  continental  South-East  Asia  by  King  et  al.  (1975); 
David-Beaulieu  (1944)  lists  two  singles  from  about  300  m 
in  Tranninh  and  birds  in  North  Annam  were  recorded  as 
low  as  100  m  (Robson  et  al.  1 993a). 

*Daurian  Redstart  Phoenicurus  auroreus  A  male  in 
extensive  scrub  near  Ban  Namkong  (Bolaven  Plateau,  760 
m)  on  1 1  April  is  the  first  recent  Lao  record  and  the  first 
from  the  South.  The  species  was  regular,  although  not 
common,  in  Tranninh  (North  Laos)  between  November 
and  March,  being  most  frequent  at  mid-altitude  sites 
(David-Beaulieu  1944)  and  one  was  taken  at  Ban  Nape 
(Central  Laos)  (Delacour  1929a). 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart  Rhyacornis  fuliginosus  A 
male  and  a  pair  on  a  steep  part  of  the  Xe  Namnoy  5  km 
north  of  Ban  Latsasin  on  6  April  (700  m).  Previous  Lao 
records  come  only  from  the  North  and  Centre  (King  et  al. 
1975).  In  Tranninh,  it  was  a  common  resident,  breeding 
at  mid  altitudes  and  wintering  in  lower  areas  (David- 
Beaulieu  1944).  In  the  Centre  only  ‘a  few’  were  found  near 
Ban  Nape  and  it  was  fairly  rare  in  Savannakhet  (David- 
Beaulieu  1949-1950);  it  was  recently  recorded  widely  in' 
Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997). 

*Chestnut-vented  Nuthatch  Sitta  nagaensis  A  pair  and 
1-2  singles  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau  on  21  April,  in  the  same 
area  of  open  pine  forest  at  1,000  m  as  were  Chestnut-bellied 
Nuthatches.  The  observer  saw  numerous  Chestnut-vented 
Nuthatches  shortly  afterwards  in  northern  Thailand  and 


the  birds  in  Laos  showed  no  obvious  differences.  No 
previous  Lao  records  were  traced  by  Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp 
(in  prep.)  and  the  nearest  known  populations  are  in  north¬ 
west  Thailand  and  South  Annam  (King  et  al.  1975). 
Previous  records  in  South-East  Asia  come  from  above 
1,080  m  (Robson  et  al.  1993b). 

*Dusky  Crag  Martin  Hirundo  concolor  Up  to  30  at 
Vangviang  on  26-27  November;  one  near  Ban  Lak  (28), 
30  January;  about  40  along  the  southern  escarpment  (Nam 
Kading  NBCA),  breeding  in  May;  provisional  records  over 
the  Nadi  Limestone  and  over  karst  near  Ban  Pakngeun 
(east  of  Nam  Mouan).  These  are  the  first  recent  records 
of  a  species  hitherto  considered  scarce  and  local  in  Laos. 
Previous  records  were  also  from  the  North:  a  small  group 
along  the  middle  Nam  Xan  in  December  (David-Beaulieu 
1944)  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nam  Ou  in  June,  where 
common  (Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931).  Most  records  in 
1994-1995  were  around  limestone,  with  which  it  is  usually 
associated  (Boonsong  and  Round  1991),  although  those 
on  the  southern  escarpment  were  many  kilometres  from 
limestone. 

♦Northern  House  Martin  Delichon  urbica  Two  forms  of 
house  martins  were  seen,  which  differed  in  plumage  and 
call.  Birds  identified  as  Northern  House  Martin  on  the 
Nakay  Plateau  (three,  Nong  Boua,  26  February;  two,  Ban 
Don,  5  March)  called  (repeatedly)  with  a  sharp  “d-gitt”, 
closely  resembling  Northern  House  Martin  in  the  U.K., 
and  very  different  from  the  call  of  Asian  House  Martins. 
The  clearest  visual  difference  from  Asian  House  Martin 
was  the  lack  of  dark  undertail  coverts:  the  pale  vent 
stretched  almost  to  the  tail  tip.  The  perceived  contrast 
between  the  underwing-coverts  and  the  underwing  varied 
with  light  and  angle.  No  consistent  differences  from  Asian 
were  apparent  in  the  tail  fork  depth  or  the  white  rump  size. 

Northern  House  Martin  was  recorded  from  Laos  in  winter 
as  follows:  a  single  at  Pakxe,  a  flock  at  Muang  Taoy 
(Engelbach  1932)  and  regularly  in  Tranninh  (David- 
Beaulieu  1944).  These  are  thus  the  first  records  from 
Central  Laos.  All  historical  records  were  referred  to  D.  u. 
whiteleyi,  now  known  as  D.  u.  lagopoda,  which  has  a  tail 
fork  intermediate  between  Asian  and  European  populations 
of  Northern  House  Martin  (Turner  and  Rose  1989);  this 
may  be  why  no  difference  was  noted  in  the  field  and 
indicates  that  the  feature  is  best  used  cautiously  for 
separating  the  species. 

♦Asian  House  Martin  Delichon  dasypus  Birds  identified 
as  Asian  House  Martin  occurred  in  large  flocks  at  Phou 
Khaokhoay  NBCA  (November)  and  Nam  Kading  NBCA 
(December  and  January).  The  call,  a  reedy  “screeeel”, 
combined  some  of  the  metallic  quality  of  Northern  House 
Martin  in  the  U.K.  with  the  throatiness  of  Sand  Martin 
Riparia  riparia.  The  tail  fork  was  shallower  than  on 
Northern  House  Martin  in  the  U.K.;  on  some  birds  at  Nam 
Kading  NBCA  the  tails  looked  square-ended.  The  white 
rump  did  not  look  noticeably  narrow  or  dirty  in  colour. 
Both  throat  and  undertail  coverts  were  darkish  (much  less 
clearly  so  than  on  Nepal  House  Martin)  but  away  from 
the  undertail  coverts  the  underparts  appeared  no  dirtier 
than  on  Northern  House  Martins  drinking  from  flood 
water.  The  dark  patch  on  the  undertail  coverts  was  smaller 
than  on  Nepal  House  Martin.  Black  underwing-coverts 
were  intermittently  visible  on  birds  in  Nam  Kading  NBCA, 
but  careful  previous  checking  of  underwing  contrast  in  Java 
(where  only  Asian  House  Martin  occurs)  and  U.K.  (where 
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only  Northern  House  Martin  occurs)  indicated  that  the 
feature  has  to  be  used  very  cautiously,  except  in  the  softest 
lights. 

Characters  were  checked  against  skins  at  BM(NH).  Of 
23  D.  it .  lagopoda,  none  has  dark  under-tail  coverts:  some 
have  dark  shaft  streaks,  but  dark  did  not  extend  to  the  webs. 
All  subspecies  of  Asian  House  Martin  have  dark  shaft 
streaks  and  almost  always  some  dark  sullying  on  the  webs. 
This  sullying  varies  in  extent  and,  although  usually  mid¬ 
brown,  is  sometimes  almost  black  (but  not  glossy  as  on 
Nepal  House  Martin).  The  white  rump  band  of  D.  u. 
lagopoda  is  approximately  150%  as  long  as  that  of  Asian 
House  Martin  and  it  seems  surprising  that  this  difference 
was  less  obvious  in  the  field  than  that  in  vent  colour. 

House  martins,  either  Northern  or  Asian,  were  recorded 
over  the  Bolaven  Plateau  in  April  and  at  Vangviang  in 
November.  Recent  records,  all  of  under  1 0  individuals,  also 
come  from  Houay  Nhang  (October  and  November  1 992), 
Xe  Pian  NBCA  (31  December  1992,  1  January  and  11 
March  1993)  and  the  Nakay  Plateau  in  1994  (Thewlis  et 
al.  1996,  Evans  and  Timmins  1997).  Asian  House  Martins 
were  identified  on  the  Nakay  Plateau  on  28  February  1 994 
on  the  basis  of  plumage,  including  a  narrow  white  rump 
band  and  dark  underwing  coverts  (light  conditions  were 
excellent).  There  are  no  certain  historical  records  of  Asian 
House  Martin  in  Laos  (Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  in  prep.). 
Recently,  the  species  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
Indochina  in  Vietnam  (Robson  et  al.  1993a). 

*Nepal  House  Martin  Delichou  nipalensis  Flocks  of  20- 
40  by  the  southern  escarpment  (Nam  Kading  NBCA,  13- 
23  April)  and  about  20  where  the  escarpment  abuts  the 
karst,  near  Ban  Lak  (28)  (29  January  and  22  March)  are 
the  first  records  from  North  Laos.  The  only  previous  Lao 
records  are  from  the  Bolaven  Plateau  and  adjacent  lowlands 
in  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996);  the  species  was  again  found 
there  in  March  -  April  1995,  some  35  km  from  the  1993 
records.  The  largest  flock  was  of  600  over  Nam  Hiang 
(Bolaven  Plateau).  Such  numbers  in  two  years  and  their 
wide  spread  indicates  that  the  population  is  healthy. 

[*Brown-breasted  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  xanthorrhous  One 
believed  to  be  this  species  on  29  May  in  scrub  at  1,020  m 
near  Ban  Than  (Phou  Dendin  NBCA)  is  the  first,  albeit 
provisional,  recent  record  for  Laos.  In  Indochina  it  seems 
restricted  to  the  far  northern  highlands  (Bangs  and  Van 
Tyne  1931),  as  in  Thailand  (Boonsong  and  Round  1991) 
and  previous  Lao  records  come  only  from  the  North: 
several  were  recorded  previously  close  to  Phou  Dendin 
NBCA,  near  Phongsali  (Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931),  and 
it  was  locally  common  in  Tranninh  above  1,100  m 
(Delacour  and  Jabouille  1927,  David-Beaulieu  1944).] 

Ashy  Bulbul  Hemixos  flavala  A  party  of  three  about  3  km 
west  of  Ban  Nongset  (Bolaven  Southwest  PPA)  at  350  m 
is  the  lowest  altitude  recent  record  in  Laos.  King  et  al. 
(1975)  gave  a  usual  lower  limit  of  about  600  m  for  South- 
East  Asia,  while  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991)  noted  birds 
as  low  as  200  m  in  peninsular  Thailand,  but  gave  no  lower 
limit  for  continental  Thailand.  There  are  many  previous 
records  from  Laos;  David-Beaulieu  (1944)  recorded  the 
species  over  1,000  m,  but  other  authors  did  not  note 
altitudes. 

*Pale-footed  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  pallidipes  Two, 
probably  a  pair,  scolding  the  observer  in  hillside  tall  grass 
and  scrub  at  700  m  along  the  Nam  La  (Phou  Dendin 


NBCA)  on  29  May.  The  tape-recording  was  confirmed  by 
P.  D.  Round  (in  litt.  1995)  as  this  species.  This  is  the  first 
recent  Lao  record,  although  Cettia  warblers  perhaps  of  this 
species  were  seen  in  Nam  Kading  NBCA.  Previous  records 
come  from  Nape  (a  small  flock  in  January  or  February; 
Delacour  1929a),  Lo-Tiao  (three,  probably  in  late 
December;  Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a)  and  Phongsali 
(a  breeding  female  on  29  April;  Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931). 

[*Blunt-winged  Warbler  Acrocephalus  concinens  One  in 
rank  herbage  on  Garden  Island,  Vientiane  on  29  November 
was  identified  provisionally  as  this  species  by  the  absence 
of  dark  above  the  supercilium  (which  was  specifically 
searched  for  at  very  close  range),  the  greater  prominence 
of  the  supercilium  before  than  after  the  eye,  the  extensive 
buff  wash  on  the  flanks,  the  quite  long,  predominantly  pink 
bill  and  the  short  wings  (relative  to  Eurasian  Reed  Warbler 
A.  scirpaceus ).  The  call  was  a  soft  “tschak”,  markedly  more 
fluid  in  the  introduction  than  is  the  analogous  note  of 
Eurasian  Reed. 

Single  small  plain  Acrocephalus  warblers  on  13  and  17 
April  in  the  marshy  parts  of  Nam  Hiang  (Bolaven  Plateau), 
among  dozens  of  Black-browed  Reed  Warblers,  had  cold 
greyish  upperparts,  presumably  a  consequence  of  wear.  It 
was  not  possible  to  decide  whether  the  supercilium  (which 
was  strong  fore  and  aft)  had  a  dark  upper  margin.  The 
breast-sides  showed  a  slight  clouding,  but  the  underparts 
were  cleaner  and  whiter  than  the  bird  in  November  (also 
likely  to  be  because  of  wear).  The  short  wings  were  again 
noticeable  and  the  call  was  transcribed  as  “szchip”,  lacking 
the  incisive  start  of  the  similar  call  of  Eurasian  Reed. 

The  supercilium  of  Blunt-winged  Warbler  is  usually  weak 
behind  the  eye  (Kennerley  and  Leader  1992),  but  is 
probably  most  conspicuous  on  grey-plumaged  (thus,  worn) 
birds  such  as  those  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau.  These  records 
are  provisional  because  even  the  absence  of  dark  above  the 
supercilium  is  not  conclusive,  as  a  brow  is  not  always  visible 
on  some  Paddyfield  Warblers  A.  agricola  (Alstrom  et  al. 
1991).  Robson  etal.  (1993a)  likewise  retained  their  records 
from  Vietnam  as  unconfirmed. 

The  only  previous  Blunt-winged  Warbler  recorded  from 
Laos  was  collected  at  Savannakhet  (Central  Laos)  on  13 
November  1944  (Dickinson  1970b).  However,  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  regular  migrant,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  Vietnam 
(Mey  1997).  Other  than  Blunt-winged,  Paddyfield  Warbler 
(which  has  been  reported  only  once  from  Indochina;  N. 
Dymond  in  Robson  1996)  and  Black-browed  Reed 
Warbler,  the  only  small  Acrocephalus  recorded  for  South- 
East  Asia  by  King  et  al.  (1975)  is  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  A. 
dumetorum  and  this  is  listed  only  for  Burma.] 

*Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  Phylloscopus  coronatus  One 
in  low  scrub  on  the  Nakay  Plateau  on  26  February  and 
singles  in  evergreen  forest  near  Ban  Khawhiang  (Nakay 
Plateau,  550  m)  on  3  March  and  in  Nam  Kading  NBCA 
on  3  April.  Those  from  the  Nakay  Plateau  are  the  first  from 
Central  Laos;  historical  Lao  records  come  only  from  the 
North  and  South  (King  et  al.  1975).  The  only  other  recent 
records  from  Laos  are  from  Houay  Nhang  in  autumn  1992 
(Thewlis  et  al.  1996):  during  the  survey  period  of  mid 
October  to  mid  November,  the  species  declined  in 
abundance.  David-Beaulieu  (1944)  found  that  it  was  a 
double  passage  migrant  in  Tranninh,  but  past  records  from 
the  Bolaven  were  in  December  and  January  (Engelbach 
1932).  It  probably  occurs  in  Laos  outside  the  South  mainly 
on  passage.  The  abundance  of  Arctic  Warbler,  which  also 
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occurs  in  Laos  primarily  on  passage,  also  declined  during 
the  autumn  1992  survey  period  at  Houay  Nhang,  whereas 
three  common  wintering  congeners  (Blyth’s,  Yellow- 
browed  and  Greenish)  increased  during  this  period. 

♦Leaf  warbler  Phylloscopus  sp.  An  unidentified  warbler 
was  common  in  the  Nadi  and  Sayphou  Loyang  Limestone 
areas.  Among  Phylloscopus  species  known  from  Laos,  it 
seemed  closest  to  White-tailed  Leaf  Warbler  P.  davisoni, 
but  differed  from  those  seen  in  Nam  Theun  NBCA  and 
on  the  Bolaven  Plateau  in  having  the  breast  and  belly  bright 
yellow  and  in  the  intense  yellow  central  crown  stripe, 
supercilium  and  wingbars.  The  yellow  underparts  were  not 
as  strongly  coloured  as  on  Sulphur-breasted  Warbler.  Skins 
at  BM(NH)  confirmed  the  differences  from  White-tailed 
(and  also  Blyth’s)  and  that,  while  the  head  pattern  and 
colour  resembled  Sulphur-breasted,  the  underparts  were 
much  less  bright.  The  birds  were  probably  holding  breeding 
territories:  they  were  seen  in  successive  days  in  the  same 
patches  of  forest  and  were  calling  and  singing  frequently. 
On  the  basis  of  the  tape-recorded  vocalizations,  the  birds 
may  belong  to  an  unnamed  taxon  (P.  Alstrom  in  litt.  1995). 

Scaly-crowned  Babbler  Malacopteron  cinereum  Locally 
frequent  in  the  evergreen  forest  of  Nam  Kading  NBCA, 
particularly  in  the  Nam  Ao  forest.  These  are  the  first 
records  from  North  Laos,  previous  records  (reviewed  in 
Thewlis  et  al.  1996)  coming  from  the  South  and  Centre. 
The  species  was  recently  recorded  north  to  20°N  in 
Vietnam  (Robson  et  al.  1989).  Most  records  in  Laos  come 
from  lowland  or  flat  mid-altitude  sites  retaining  good  forest; 
it  occurs  up  to  700  m  in  North  Annam  (Robson  et  al.  1 993a). 

♦Streak-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus 
ruficollis  At  least  one  was  seen  in  tall  scrub  at  1,010  m  on 
27  May  near  Ban  Than  (Phou  Dendin  NBCA).  Birds 
showing  a  range  of  characters  between  Streak-breasted  and 
White-browed  P.  schisticeps  were  found  in  the  Nam  Kading 
NBCA  and  Nam  Ao  forest,  and  in  1994  in  the  Nakay-Nam 
Theun  NBCA  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997).  Most  birds 
showed  rather  little  streaking  on  the  flanks  and  side  of  the 
breast;  relatively  few  were  streaked  across  the  breast.  A 
party  in  the  Nam  Ao  forest  (Nam  Kading  NBCA,  22 
January)  contained  two  unstreaked  adults,  one  moderately 
streaked  adult  and  two  fledged  young. 

There  are  several  previous  records  of  Streak-breasted 
Scimitar  Babbler  from  Laos.  Two  were  collected  at  Phongsali 
(close  to  Phou  Dendin  NBCA)  and  one  at  Ban  Muangyo  (all 
of  P.  r.  albipectus ;  Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931).  Birds  from 
Ban  Nonghet  resembled  P.  r.  reconditus  but  were  rather  pale 
(Delacour  and  Greenway  1 940b) .  P.  r.  beaulieui  was  described 
from  Tranninh  (David-Beaulieu  1 944)  and  further  birds  were 
collected  at  Taloun,  Lo-Tiao  and  Ban  Namkeung-Kao 
(Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a).  Birds  from  the  last  two  sites 
were  intermediate  between  P.  r.  beaulieui  and  P.  s.  ripponv, 
these  two  forms  differ  only  in  that  the  former  has  a  streaked 
breast  (Delacour  and  Greenway  1940b).  Birds  from  Nam 
Theun  and  the  Bolaven  Plateau  appeared  to  be  intermediates 
between  P.  r.  reconditus  and  P.  r.  beaulieui  (Delacour  and 
Greenway  1940b).  Our  observations  of  birds  on  the  Bolaven 
were  all  of  entirely  unstreaked  birds  and  therefore  identified 
as  P.  schisticeps  (Appendix  1;  Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 

P.  r.  beaulieui  shows  weaker  and  sparser  streaks  than  do 
some  other  subspecies  of  P.  ruficollis  (which  show  bold 
streaks  down  the  underparts  from  the  lower  margin  of  the 
throat);  indeed  P.  r.  beaulieui  was  described  as  having  only 
a  more  or  less  streaked  breast  (Delacour  and  Greenway 


1940b).  The  streaked  birds  we  observed  in  Central  Laos 
appear  closer  to  P.  r.  beaulieui  than  to  P.  schisticeps,  with 
dull  and  pallid  streaking,  which  was  usually  fairly  limited 
but  very  variable  in  extent;  some  individuals  were  not 
clearly  separable  from  P.  schisticeps.  A  specimen  at 
BM(NH),  from  Central  Laos  (Ban  Hoi  Mak  camp  39,  8 
km  north-east  of  Ban  Pak-Hinboun,  collected  on  28 
February  1920)  has  been  labelled  variously  as  P.  r.  beaulieui 
and  P.  s.  humilis.  Because  of  the  intergradation  they  found 
in  parts  of  Laos,  Delacour  and  Greenway  (1940b) 
considered  that  all  forms  of  P.  ruficollis  and  P.  schisticeps 
were  conspecific,  whether  the  underparts  were  streaked  or 
not  and  whether  the  upperparts  were  rusty  or  olive.  They 
were  aware  that  elsewhere  (the  Himalayas  and  upper 
Burma)  well  differentiated  forms  with  streaked  and  plain 
underparts  occurred  together,  contrasting  with  the  situation 
in  Laos  where  adjacent  forms  merged  into  each  other. 
Deignan  (1964),  however,  accorded  P.  ruficollis  and  P. 
schisticeps  specific  rank,  without  explaining  why. 

♦Limestone  Wren  Babbler  Napothera  crispifrons  A  flock 
of  about  six  at  Vangviang  on  26  November  is  the  first  recent 
record  from  Laos,  previous  records  coming  only  from  the 
north-east  (Delacour  and  Jabouille  1940,  Kingcru/.  1975): 
small  numbers  were  found  at  Ban  Souy  and  the  Nam  Mo, 
and  birds  seemed  much  rarer  than  their  habitat  (David- 
Beaulieu  1 944) .  In  the  late  afternoon  the  birds  at  Vangviang 
foraged  around  a  small  temple  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone 
cliff,  entering  occasionally  the  porches  of  buildings,  and 
seemed  indifferent  to  the  passage  of  numerous  monks 
within  a  few  feet.  David-Beaulieu  (1944)  however, 
considered  it  was  a  very  wild  bird  which  was  difficult  to 
see  and  capture. 

♦Sooty  Babbler  Stachyris  herberti  Three  groups  in  the 
Khammouan  Limestone  NBCA  on  fairly  open  vegetated 
karst  at  280-480  m  altitude.  These  are  the  first  records  for 
Laos  since  the  species  was  described  from  specimens  taken 
in  this  same  limestone  complex  21  km  from  the  1995 
sightings  (Baker  1920,  1921,  Williamson  1945).  The  only 
record  in  the  interim  was  from  Vietnam  (Eames  et  al.  1 995), 
on  another  part  of  the  same  limestone  belt. 

♦Yellow-eyed  Babbler  Chrysomma  sinense  One  in  hillside 
tall  grass  and  scrub  at  700  m  along  the  Nam  La  (Phou 
Dendin  NBCA)  is  the  first  recent  Lao  record.  Such  scarcity 
is  unexpected  as  in  neighbouring  Thailand  it  is  ‘very 
common’,  occurring  over  a  wide  altitudinal  and  habitat 
range,  especially  in  degraded  areas  (Boonsong  and  Round 
1991).  Previous  Lao  records  comprise:  one  at  Phongsali 
(Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931);  infrequent  in  Tranninh 
(Delacour  and  Jabouille  1927,  David-Beaulieu  1944);  rare 
in  Savannakhet,  less  so  around  Xe  Pon  (David-Beaulieu 
1949-1950);  found  at  Ban  Nape  (Delacour  1929a)  and 
Taloun  (Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a);  and  found  in  the 
South  only  at  Ban  Thateng,  at  900  m  (Engelbach  1932). 
Thus,  although  it  was  collected  widely,  no  authors 
considered  the  species  common.  The  past  records  come 
mainly  from  mid  altitude  hills  and  authors  often  mentioned 
that  the  bird  was  found  in  grassy  or  bushy  areas,  away  from 
forest.  It  is  likely  that  the  paucity  of  recent  records  reflects 
partly  the  bird’s  occurrence  at  low  density,  and  partly  a 
concentration  of  effort  in  forest  areas. 

♦Brown-cheeked  Fulvetta  Alcippe  poioicephala  Fulvettas 
identified  as  this  species  were  recorded  in  the  Nam  Ao 
forest  (Nam  Kading  NBCA,  one),  in  scrub  along  the  access 
road  2  km  from  the  Theun-Hinboun  dam  site  (Nam 
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Kading  NBCA,  one  small  flock),  in  tall  secondary  growth 
in  the  Nam  Mouan  valley  (Nam  Kading  NBCA),  and  in 
degraded  forest  and  tall  secondary  growth  around  Ban 
Hinngon,  where  it  was  common.  In  Phou  Dendin  NBCA 
it  was  provisionally  identified  twice. 

It  was  distinguished  from  A.  morrisonia  and  A.  peracensis 
by  the  lack  of  an  obvious  eyering,  having  a  face  browner 
than  grey,  and  darker-washed  underparts  with  a  markedly 
yellow  tone.  Grey  was  restricted  to  the  cap;  the  cheeks  were 
concolorous  with  (although  slightly  darker  than,  and 
sometimes  tinged  grey-brown)  the  throat  and  breast.  The 
folded  remiges  were  noticeably  rusty  against  the  rest  of  the 
upperparts. 

These  birds  fit  A.  poioicephala  alearis ,  which  has  not 
otherwise  been  recorded  recently  from  Laos.  Historical 
records  come  from  hilly  areas  in  the  North  and  Annamites: 
Ban  Muangyo  and  Ban  Boun-Tai  (Bangs  and  Van  Tyne 
1931),  Ban  Houayxai,  Ban  Namkeung-Kao,  Lo-Tiao  and 
Taloun  (common  at  all;  Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a), 
Tranninh  (less  common;  Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a, 
David-Beaulieu  1944)  and  Xe  Pon  (common;  David- 
Beaulieu  1949-1950).  It  occurred  in  the  same  localities  as 
A.  m.  fraterculus  around  Tranninh,  even  mixing  in  small 
numbers  in  flocks  in  which  the  latter  was  common  (David- 
Beaulieu  1944),  while  in  eastern  Savannakhet  large  flocks 
of  A.  p.  alearis  sometimes  contained  unidentified  fulvettas 
which  were  either/!,  peracensis  annamensis  or  A.  peracensis 
grotei  (David-Beaulieu  1949-1950).  The  most  similar 
specimens  at  BM(NH)  to  the  birds  we  observed  are  two 
which  were  collected  at  Ban  Muangliap  (camp  15)  by 
Herbert  in  1920. 

Grey-cheeked  Fulvetta  Alcippe  morrisonia  This  species 
was  recorded  on  the  Nakay  Plateau  and  was  common  in 
secondary  forest  along  the  Nam  Ngoy  16  km  upstream  of 
Ban  Thabak.  The  single  record  west  of  this  was  on  Sayphou 
Ao,  west  of  the  Nam  Kading,  at  750  m.  Small  numbers 
were  identified  provisionally  in  and  around  Phou  Dendin 
NBCA  at  900  -  1,700  m.  It  was  previously  found  widely 
in  and  around  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  in  1994  (Evans 
and  Timmins  1997).  In  the  field  it  showed  a  mix  of 
characters  of  A.  peracensis  annamensis  and  A.  p.  grotei  (see 
Thewlis  et  al.  1996). It  was  collected  (as  A.  nepalensis 
laotianus )  in  the  Ban  Nape  and  Nam  Theun  area  (Delacour 
1929a).  It  is  now  called/!,  morrisonia  fraterculus  (Mlikovsky 
and  Inskipp  in  prep.).  Birds  referred  to  A.  m.  fraterculus 
were  common  in  Tranninh  (David-Beaulieu  1944); 
specimens  from  this  region  at  BM(NH)  have  darker  and 
more  uniform  brown  upperparts  than  the  birds  recorded 
in  the  Nam  Theun  catchment. 

*  Australasian  Bushlark  Mirafrajavanica  One  on  1  May 
at  the  edge  of  a  dry  pool  at  Ban  Nakhay  (Phou  Khaokhoay 
NBCA)  is  the  first  recent  Lao  record.  It  was  frequent  on 
passage  through  Tranninh  in  November  and  sometimes 
April  and  a  few  were  found  one  autumn  in  Savannakhet 
(David-Beaulieu  1944,  1949-1950).  The  timing  of  the 
Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA  record  accords  with  a  migrant. 

*Streaked  S piderhunter  A  rachnothera  magna  Recorded, 
often  commonly,  on  the  Nakay  Plateau  (500-600  m),  in 
the  Nam  Kading  NBCA  (250-850  m),  around  the  Nadi 
Limestone  (500  m),  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau  (750-1,000 
m),  at  Vangviang  (200  m)  and  at  Phou  Dendin  NBCA  (600 
m).  The  species  was  also  common  in  Phou  Xang  He  NBCA 


down  to  300  m  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  King  et  al.  (1975) 
gave  a  lower  altitudinal  limit  of  900  m,  which  is  clearly 
inappropriate  for  Laos;  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991)  stated 
that  the  species  occurred  down  to  the  foothills  in  Thailand 
and  Robson  et  al.  (1993b)  recorded  birds  down  to  140  m 
in  Vietnam.  The  lack  of  records  from  south  of  the  Bolaven 
Plateau  contrasts  with  its  abundance  on  the  Plateau  and 
in  areas  to  the  north. 

*Plain-backed  Sparrow  Passer  flaveolus  A  male  on 
Garden  Island,  Vientiane  (3  December)  and  four  at  Pakxan 
(20  December)  in  waterside  scrub  or  cultivation.  Previous 
Lao  records  come  only  from  the  South  and  Centre  (King 
et  al.  1975).  In  Savannakhet,  it  was  scarce,  lived  away  from 
habitations,  and  occurred  in  pairs  rather  than  the  big  flocks 
of  Cochinchina  (David-Beaulieu  1949-1950);  it  was  a 
resident  around  Pakxe  and  in  one  year  nested  in  the  hospital 
buildings  (Engelbach  1932).  Other  recent  records  are  of: 
11  on  29  January  1993  at  Dong  Kalo,  Xe  Pian  NBCA 
(Thewlis  et  al.  1996)  and  occasional  birds  in  1994  in 
degraded  areas  of  the  Nakay  Plateau  and  the  outskirts  of 
Xe  Bang-Nouan  NBCA  (Evans  and  Timmins  1997).  The 
species  appears  to  be  localized  in  small  numbers  in  Laos; 
contrastingly  in  Thailand  it  is  a  very  common  resident  and 
occurs  in  a  variety  of  habitats  throughout  the  country 
(Boonsong  and  Round  1991). 

*Forest  Wagtail  Dendronanthus  indicus  Birds  (usually 
singly)  were  recorded  in  Nam  Kading  NBCA  (mainly  in 
degraded  areas)  on  seven  dates  in  April,  from  Ban  Houayko 
(Bolaven  Southwest  PPA)  on  12  and  13  April,  and  near 
Ban  Nam  Tang  (Bolaven  Plateau)  on  10  April.  Other 
recent  records  are  of  small  numbers  at  Phou  Xang  He 
NBCA  in  April  1 993,  at  Lao  Pako  in  April  1 993  and  at  Xe 
Pian  NBCA  in  early  January  and  early  March  1993 
(Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  The  concentration  in  April  indicates 
that  the  bird  occurs  primarily  on  passage  in  Laos,  with 
relatively  small  numbers  in  winter  in  the  South;  by  contrast 
it  is  common  in  winter  in  most  of  Thailand  (Boonsong  and 
Round  1991).  Historical  records  are:  a  regular  double 
passage  migrant  in  Tranninh,  commoner  in  August  - 
October  than  in  April  (David-Beaulieu  1944);  a  scarce  bird 
in  Savannakhet  (no  dates  given;  David-Beaulieu  1949- 
1950);  recorded  from  dense  forest  around  Pakxe  in  October 
-  January  (Engelbach  1932)  and  a  single  from  Ban 
Muangyo  on  15  May  (Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931). 
Delacour  ( 1 929b)  considered  that  it  was  a  common  winter 
visitor  to  the  south  of  Indochina,  but  rare  in  the  centre. 

White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba  Birds  were  common  along 
the  Nam  Ou  (Phou  Dendin  NBCA)  in  May  -  June,  and 
many  fresh  juveniles,  some  begging  from  adults,  were 
observed.  This  is  the  first  breeding  record  for  Laos  of  a 
common  migrant  throughout  the  country  (King  et  al.  1975, 
Thewlis  et  al.  1996,  Evans  and  Timmins  1997).  Elsewhere 
in  Indochina,  King  et  al.  (1975)  recorded  breeding  only 
for  Tonkin,  which  adjoins  North  Laos.  Breeding  is  probably 
not  widespread  in  North  Laos  as  David-Beaulieu  (1944) 
never  recorded  it  during  five  years’  residence  in  Tranninh. 

*Pin -tailed  Parrotfinch  Erythrura  prasina  Singles  at  Nam 
Mang  (Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA)  on  9  and  1 1  November 
and  widespread  records  of  flocks  (some  of  hundreds)  in  Nam 
Kading  NBCA,  especially  the  Nam  Ao  forest  in  January. 
These  are  the  first  recent  records  from  Laos.  Previous  Lao 
records  are  discussed  in  Thewlis  et  al.  (in  prep.). 
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*Spot- winged  Grosbeak  Mycerobas  melanozanthos  A  flock 
of  about  seven  along  the  Nam  Ou  at  570  m  on  26  May 
(Phou  Dendin  NBCA)  fed  on  small  fruits  in  an  area  of 
secondary  growth.  This  is  the  first  recent  record  for  Laos, 
although  this  pattern  is  not  unexpected  as  previous  records 
come  only  from  the  North  (King  et  al.  1975).  Past  records 
comprise:  Ban  Muangyo  (Bangs  and  Van  Tyne  1931);  Lo- 
Tiao  and  Taloun  (Delacour  and  Greenway  1940a);  and  a 
regular  summer  visitor,  erratic  in  numbers,  to  Xiangquang 
(David-Beaulieu  1944). 

*Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  melanocephala  A  male 
at  Vangviang  on  27  November  is  the  first  record  for 
Indochina  (Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  in  prep.)  and  probably 
the  first  field  observation  of  the  species  in  mainland  South- 
East  Asia  (Thewlis  1995). 

Survey  permission  was  granted  by  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  (especially  Mr  Khampheune 
Kingsada,  Mr.  Chanthaviphone  Inthavong,  Mr.  Saleumsy 
Phithayaphone  and  Mr.  Venevongphet)  with  assistance  from  the 
Hydropower  Office  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Handicrafts 
(especially  M.  Michel  Miron  and  Mr  Bounlat  Vilaysouk)  and  the 
Committee  for  Cooperation  and  Planning  (especially  Mr.  Bounmy 
Thepsimuong).  We  are  most  grateful  to  these  bodies  and  individuals 
for  their  time  and  support  during  the  year. 

Many  people  gave  advice  and  assistance,  including  Per  Alstrom;  Ian 
Baird;  Klaus  and  Unchai  Berkmuller;  Bill  Bleisch,  Mike  Meredith  and 
Alan  Rabinowitz  (WCS);  Stuart  Chape  (IUCN);  Peter  Colston  and 
Robert  PryAs-Jones  (BM(NH));  Thomas  Jonnsen  (Lao-Swedish 
Forestry  Cooperation  Programme);  Anders  Korvald  (Norplan);  Jack 
Prosser  (Nam  Theun  2  Project  Development  Group);  Philip  Round; 
CraigRobson;  Gian  Pietro  Simeoni  (Electrowatt)  andUthaiTreesucon. 
Tim  Inskipp  provided  an  invaluable  draft  of  the  Annotated  checklist 
and  bibliography  of  the  birds  of  Indochina,  access  to  the  more  elusive 
references  and  frequent  advice.  Dan  Duff  translated  text  from  Russian. 
The  enthusiastic  participation  of  our  counterparts  Chainoi 
Sisomphone,  Boonhom  Sounthala,  Bounsou  Souan  and  Khamkhoun 
Khounboline  (all  of  the  Centre  for  Protected  Areas  and  Watershed 
Management)  and  Bounlom  and  Phouvang  (Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA 
headquarters)  was  greatly  appreciated  and  instrumental  to  the  operation 
of  the  surveys .  Other  useful  observations  were  contributed  by  Matthew 
Etter  and  Michael  Leven. 

Most  fieldwork  was  conducted  through  the  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society.  The  Nakay  Plateau  was  surveyed  under  contract  ref.  HGF- 
B524  to  the  Nam  Theun  2  Project  Development  Group,  Nam  Kading 
NBCA  and  surroundings  under  contract  to  Electrowatt  Engineering 
Services  and  to  Norplan  and  the  Xe  Namnoy  area  under  contract  to 
Electrowatt  Engineering  Services.  The  Cedar  Grove  Ornithological 
Research  Station,  Inc.  (USA)  provided  partial  financial  support  for 
W.  G.  Robichaud. 
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APPENDIX  1 


Threat  codes: 

GT,  Globally  Threatened;  GNT,  Globally  Near-Threatened;  ARL,  At  Risk  in  Laos;  PARL,  Potentially  At  Risk  in  Laos;  LK, 
threat  level  Little  Known  in  Laos. 

Abundance  codes: 

A,  Abundant;  C,  Common;  F,  Frequent;  O,  Occasional;  P,  Present  but  abundance  not  assessed;  L  (prefix),  Local;  k  (suffix  for 
lower  Xe  Namnoy),  recorded  only  on  the  Xe  Kong  adjacent  to  the  lower  Xe  Namnoy.  Codes  in  parentheses  indicate  that  the 
bird  was  not  recorded  directly  but  was  reported  by  villagers.  Codes  in  square  brackets  indicate  a  provisional  record.  Dual  codes 
(e.g.  P  [C])  indicate  that  the  first  assessment  was  confirmed  but  the  second  is  believed  to  be  correct.  Codes  in  parentheses 
indicate  that  the  species  was  reported  by  villagers,  but  not  confirmed  to  occur.  Abundances  for  birds  not  identified  to  species 
(e.g.  yellownape  sp.)  do  not  include  individuals  identified  to  species. 

Sites:  see  text. 


Species  notes: 

1 :  possibly  Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis. 

2:  all  birds  identified  to  race  were  C.  a.  spilonotus. 
3:  may  include  some  Slender-billed  Orioles. 

4:  white-headed  forms. 

5:  black-headed  forms. 


6:  all  birds  identified  were  of  the  Two-barred  form  P.  (t.) 
plumb  eitarsus. 

7:  on  Bolaven  Plateau,  may  include  some  White-tailed  Leaf 
Warblers. 

8:  a  distinct  form  as  described  in  the  text. 


Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

BSW 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Chinese  Francolin 

Francolinus  pintadeanus 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Blue-breasted  Quail 

Cotumix  chinensis 

P 

Bar-backed  Partridge 
Arborophila  brunneopectus 

P 

LC 

P 

P 

C 

F 

15 

Scaly-breasted  Partridge 

A.  charltonii 

c 

C 

C 

O 

P 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

14 

Red  Junglefowl 

Gallus  gallus 

c 

LC 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

F 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

C 

11,15 

Silver  Pheasant 

Lophura  nycthemera 

F 

P 

P 

P[F] 

P 

F 

o 

P 

15 

Siamese  Fireback 

L.  diardi  GT 

(P) 

P 

[P] 

O 

P 

P 

(P) 

(P) 

Grey  Peacock  Pheasant 
Polyplectron  bicalcaratum 

C 

C 

O 

P 

C 

P 

P 

C 

10, 

14.15 

Green  Peafowl 

Pavo  muticus  GT 

(P) 

P 

(P) 

(P) 

(P) 

Lesser  Whistlingduck 
Dendrocygna  javanica 

C 

P 

p 

P 

1,12 

Ruddy  Shelduck 

Tadoma  ferruginea 

1,13 

White-winged  Duck 

Cairina  scutulata  GT 

LF 

(P) 

p 

P 

Cotton  Pygmy-goose 

Nettapus  coromandelianus 

P 

Spot-billed  Duck 

Anas  poecilorhyncha 

1 

Garganey 

A.  querquedula 

P 

Yellow-legged  Buttonquail 
Tumix  tanki 

P 

P 

12 

Barred  Buttonquail 

T.  suscitator 

P 

c 

C 

Buttonquail  sp. 

Tumix 

2 

Speckled  Piculet 

Picumnus  innominatus 

F 

P 

P 

P 

P 

White-browed  Piculet 

Sasia  ochracca 

P 

F 

P 

C 

P 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

C 

P 

P 

P 

F 

c 

P 

P 

P 
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Species  /  Threat 
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Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 
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Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 
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Nakay  Plateau 
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Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Rufous  Woodpecker 

Celeus  brachyurus 

P 

O 

P 

P 

P 

P 

White-bellied  Woodpecker 
Dryocopus  javensis  PARL 

P 

P 

Lesser  Yellownape 

Picus  chlorolophus 

P 

F 

F 

P 

C 

C 

P 

10 

Greater  Yellownape 

P.  flavinucha 

C 

F 

O 

O 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

15 

Yellownape  sp. 

P.  flavinuchalP.  chlorolophus 

C 

P 

P 

Laced  Woodpecker 

P.  vittaius 

O 

O 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Red-collared  Woodpecker 

P.  rabieri  GT 

o 

O 

F 

P 

Black-headed  Woodpecker 

P.  erythropygius 

F 

C 

C 

11 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker 

P.  canus 

c 

[P] 

Common  Flameback 

Dinopium  javanense 

p 

O 

P 

Greater  Flameback 
Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

p 

O 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

15 

Flameback  sp. 

D.  javanense/C.  lucidus 

c 

C 

C 

P 

P 

O 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

P 

P 

10, 

11,15 

Pale-headed  Woodpecker 
Gecinulus  grantia 

o 

F 

C 

O 

P 

P 

15 

Bay  Woodpecker 

Blythipicus  pyrrhotis 

c 

F 

c 

O 

C 

C 

P 

P 

10, 

14,15 

Black-and-buff  Woodpecker 
Aleiglyptes  jugularis 

c 

P 

o 

P 

P 

P 

4 

Heart-spotted  Woodpecker 
Hemicircus  canente 

p 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

F 

4 

Great  Slaty  Woodpecker 
Mulleripicus  pulverulentus 

c 

F 

F 

P 

P 

C 

[P] 

15 

Great  Barbet 

Megalaima  virens 

C 

F 

Red-vented  Barbet 

AI.  lagrandieri 

c 

C 

c 

P 

F 

4, 

14,15 

Lineated  Barbet 

AI.  lineata 

c 

c 

P 

P 

C 

P 

C 

F 

P 

C 

P 

[P] 

11,15 

Green-eared  Barbet 

AI.  faiostricta 

c 

C 

c 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Golden-throated  Barbet 

AI.  franklinii 

10 

Black-browed  Barbet 

AI.  oorti 

F 

C 

C 

Blue-throated  Barbet 

AI.  asiatica 

P 

P 

Moustached  Barbet 

AI.  incognita 

c 

c 

c 

p 

P 

C 

P 

c 

C 

LC 

C 

P 

P 

Blue-eared  Barbet 

AI.  australis 

c 

c 

P 

P 

F 

P 

c 

P 

C 

Coppersmith  Barbet 

M.  haemacephala 

LC 

p 

P 

P 

11 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill 
Anthracoceros  albirostris 

c 

c 

c 

F 

F 

P 

c 

P 

P 

C 

C 

P 

P 

11,15 

Great  Hornbill 

Buceros  bicomis  ARL 

o 

(P) 

P 

Brown  Hornbill 

Anorrhinus  tickelli  GNT 

c 

LF 

p 

P 

O 

P 

10 

Rufous-necked  Hornbill 

Aceros  nipalensis  GT 

10 

Wreathed  Hornbill 

A.  undulatus  ARL 

o 

LA 

p 

P 

P 

(P) 

o 

Common  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

F 

p 

P 

P 

P 

Orange-breasted  Trogon 
Harpactes  oreskios 

c 

LC 

c? 

P 

C 

C 

p 

c 

P 

15 
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Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

60 

on 

=3 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Red-headed  Trogon 

Harpactes  erythrocephalus 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

P 

P 

P 

C 

[P] 

15 

Indian  Roller 

Coracias  benghalensis 

F 

O 

o 

P 

P 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

1,6, 

11,15 

Dollarbird 

Eurystomus  orientalis 

P 

LF 

c 

c 

P 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

F 

c 

C 

C 

Blyth’s  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  hercules  GT 

LC 

P 

P 

Common  Kingfisher 

A.  atthis 

C 

F 

P 

c 

C 

P 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

[P] 

1  2  3 

1  5"5“'5 

11,15 

Blue-eared  Kingfisher 

A.  meninting 

O 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Oriental  Dwarf  Kingfisher 
Ceyx  erithacus 

P 

P 

P 

Banded  Kingfisher 

Lacedo  pulchella 

O 

O 

F 

P 

P 

C 

F 

P 

P 

C 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  capensis 

F 

LF 

p 

P 

O 

P 

C 

C 

C 

C 

p 

8 

White-throated  Kingfisher 

H.  smymensis 

LC 

LA 

A 

F 

P 

P 

C 

C 

C 

c 

p 

c 

A 

8,15 

Black-capped  Kingfisher 

H.  pileata 

LC 

LC 

c 

LF 

F 

P 

P 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

8,15 

Crested  Kingfisher 

Megaceryle  lugubris 

LC 

O 

p 

O 

P 

P 

c 

15 

Pied  Kingfisher 

Ceryle  rudis  ARL 

p 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater 
Nyctyomis  athertoni 

C 

LF 

C 

p 

F 

P 

P 

P 

P 

c 

p 

p 

15 

Green  Bee-eater 

Merops  orientalis 

O 

o 

F 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

c 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater 

M.  leschenaulti 

C 

F 

p 

LC 

F 

C 

P 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

C 

15 

Chestnut-winged  Cuckoo 
Clamator  coromandus 

P 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo 

Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

P 

P 

p 

Hodgson’s  Hawk  Cuckoo 

H.  fugax 

P 

P 

Indian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  micropterus 

C 

C 

C 

p 

P 

C 

c 

C 

F 

P 

C 

P 

P 

p 

A 

C 

4,  10 

Oriental  Cuckoo 

C.  saturatus 

P 

[P] 

Orient aLEurasian  Cuckoo 

C.  saturatuslC.  canonis 

P 

P 

[P] 

Lesser  Cuckoo 

C.  poliocephalus 

P 

Banded  Bay  Cuckoo 

Cacomantis  sonneratii 

C 

C 

F 

p 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

[P] 

2,4,14 

Plaintive  Cuckoo 

C.  merulinus 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

1 

Asian  Emerald  Cuckoo 
Chrysococcyx  maculatus 

P 

Violet  Cuckoo 

C.  xanthorhynchus 

P 

P 

P 

Asian  Emerald/Violet  Cuckoo 
C.  maculatus/C.  xanthorhynchus 

P 

Drongo  Cuckoo 

Sumiculus  lugubris 

C 

C 

P 

p 

C 

O 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

p 

p 

c 

c 

2,4,15 

Asian  Koel 

Eudynamys  scolopacea 

LC 

P 

P 

P 

P 

F 

P 

c 

p 

Green-billed  Malkoha 
Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

C 

C 

c 

p 

P 

P 

c 

P 

c 

C 

F 

C 

c 

F 

C 

c 

p 

p 

11, 

14,15 

Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo 
Carpococcyx  renauldi  GNT 

F 

LF 

p 

P 

10, 

[15] 

Greater  Coucal 

Centropus  sinensis 

C 

LF 

c 

C 

C 

c 

C 

c 

c 

C 

C 

c 

p 

c 

c 

1,6,4 

Lesser  Coucal 

C.  bengalensis 

P 

P 

p 

P 

p 

1,2 
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Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

BSW 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

P 

z 

to 

n 

> 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Vernal  Hanging  Parrot 
Loriculus  vemalis 

C 

C 

P 

c 

P 

P 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

C 

15 

Alexandrine  Parakeet 

Psittacula  eupatria  ARL 

O 

[11] 

Grey-headed  Parakeet 

P.  fimchii 

C 

P 

C 

P 

Pk 

P 

Blossom-headed  Parakeet 

P.  roseata 

C 

Red-breasted  Parakeet 

P.  alexandri 

P 

P 

C 

C 

SWIFTLET  Sp. 

Collocalia 

c 

C 

c 

P 

C 

O 

F 

P 

2,4, 

8,15 

White-throated  Needletail 
Himndapus  caudacutus 

P 

6 

Silver-backed  Needletail 

H.  cochinchinensis 

[P] 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

6 

Brown-backed  Needletail 

H.  giganteus 

p 

c 

P 

P 

c 

c. 

C 

F 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

Needletail  sp. 

Himndapus 

P 

P 

Asian  Palm  Swift 

Cypsiurus  balasiensis 

P 

F 

F 

C 

C 

P 

P 

C 

P 

1,2, 

3,7 

Fork-tailed  Swift 

Apus  pacificus 

c 

c 

p 

F 

P 

P 

P 

1,8 

House  Swift 

A.  affinis 

F 

p 

O 

O 

F 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

1,3 

Crested  Treeswift 

Hemiprocne  coronata 

P 

C 

P 

Oriental  Bay  Owl 

Phodilus  badius 

o 

c 

c 

[F] 

Mountain  Scops  Owl 

Otus  spilocephalus 

c 

c 

c 

c 

P 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

C 

4,10 

Oriental  Scops  Owl 

O.  sunia 

c 

p 

P 

[C] 

[P] 

Collared  Scops  Owl 

O.  bakkamoena 

c 

c 

c 

p 

P 

p 

c 

P 

C 

C 

P 

4 

[Spot-bellied  Eagle  Owl 

Bubo  nipalensis]  GNT 

[P] 

[P] 

Tawny  Fish  Owl 

Ketupa  flavipes  GNT 

[P] 

14 

Fish  owl  sp. 

Ketupa 

p 

P 

P 

P 

Brown  Wood  Owl 

Strix  leptogrammica 

p 

Collared  Owlet 

Glaucidium  brodiei 

c 

F 

c 

c 

C 

c 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

4,10 

Aslan  Barred  Owlet 

G.  cuculoides 

c 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

C 

P 

C 

P 

c 

P 

P 

P 

6, 

11,15 

Brown  Hawk  Owl 

Ninox  scutulata 

c 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

P 

C 

c 

P 

P 

4,15 

[Javan  Frogmouth 
Batrachostomus  javensis] 

[P] 

Great  Eared  Nightjar 
Eurostopodus  macrotis 

c 

LA 

c 

A 

c 

p 

P 

C 

P 

c 

P 

P 

P 

4, 

14,15 

Grey  Nightjar 

Capnmulgus  indicus 

P 

Large-tailed  Nightjar 

C.  macrums 

c 

P 

p 

c 

C 

P 

C 

P 

c 

P 

P 

[Savannah  Nightjar 

C.  affinis ] 

[P] 

[6] 

Rock  Pigeon  (feral) 

Columba  livia 

P 

1,  3 

Pale-capped  Pigeon 

C.  punicea  GT 

P 

P 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 
Streptopelia  orientalis 

L( 

P 

p 

p 

C 

C 

C 

P 

F 

P 

[P] 

1 1 

Spotted  Dove 

S.  chinensis 

LC 

P 

p 

c 

P 

C 

c 

F 

C 

c 

C 

P 

P 
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Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

BSW 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Red  Collared  Dove 

Streptopelia  tranquebarica 

C 

P 

P 

Dove  sp. 

Streptopelia 

P 

2 

Barred  Cuckoo  Dove 
Macropygia  unchall 

C 

P 

C 

P 

C 

C 

Emerald  Dove 

Chalcophaps  indica 

F 

C 

C 

LC 

P 

F 

F 

C 

F 

[P] 

Orange-breasted  Green  Pigeon 
Treron  bicincta 

Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon 

T.  curvirostra 

LC 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

[P] 

Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon 

T.  phoenicoptera  ARL 

F 

C 

C 

Pin-tailed  Green  Pigeon 

T.  apicauda 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

Yellow-vented  Green  Pigeon 

T.  seimundi  GNT 

P 

P 

8 

Wedge-tailed  Green  Pigeon 

T.  sphenura 

10 

White-bellied  Green  Pigeon 

T.  sieboldii  GNT 

P 

Green  pigeon  sp. 

Treron 

P 

F 

F 

C 

P 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

14 

Green  Imperial  Pigeon 

Ducula  aenea  ARL 

O 

O 

O 

c 

P 

Mountain  Imperial  Pigeon 

D.  badia 

C 

P 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

15 

Masked  Finfoot 

Heliopais  personata  GT 

p 

p 

White-breasted  Waterhen 
Amauromis  phoenicurus 

O 

P 

P 

P 

F 

F 

P 

p 

c 

P 

P 

Ruddy-breasted  Crake 

Porzana  fusca 

[P] 

Watercock 

Gallicrex  cinerea 

P 

Purple  Swamphen 

Porphyrio  porphyrio 

P 

P 

Common  Moorhen 

Gallinula  chloropus 

O 

P 

F 

P 

o 

15 

Eurasian  Woodcock 

Scolopax  rusticola 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

15 

Wood  Snipe 

Gallinago  nemoricola  GT 

P 

PintaiiVSwinhoe’s  Snipe 

G.  stenura/G.  megala 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

3,15 

Common  Snipe 

G.  gallinago 

C 

P 

1,2,3 

Snipe  sp. 

Gallinago 

LC 

P 

Spotted  Redshank 

Tringa  erythropus 

C 

13 

Common  Redshank 

T.  totanus 

P 

Marsh  Sandpiper 

T.  stagnatilis 

P 

Common  Greenshank 

T.  nebularia 

F 

C 

Pk 

P 

1,13 

Green  Sandpiper 

T.  ochropus 

C 

P 

O 

F 

P 

15 

Wood  Sandpiper 

T.  glareola 

C 

P 

p 

1,13 

Common  Sandpiper 

Actitis  hypoleucos 

C 

F 

P 

o 

C 

P 

Pk 

p 

o 

P 

1,3, 

13,15 

Temminck’s  Stint 

Calidris  temminckii 

1,13 

Long-toed  Stint 

C.  subminuta 

13 
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Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

BSW 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

$ 

z 

a 

n 

> 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Lesser  Adjutant 

Leptoptilos  javanicus  GT 

P 

Eared  Pitta 

Pina  phayrei 

F 

P 

F 

Blue-naped  Pitta 

P.  nipalensis  GNT 

LC 

Blue-rumped  Pitta 

P.  soror  GNT 

P 

P 

P 

Rusty-naped  Pitta 

P.  oatesi 

P 

P 

Blue  Pitta 

P.  cyanea 

P 

F 

P 

F 

Blue/Eared  Pitta 

P.  cyanea  IP.  phayrei 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

Bar-bellied  Pitta 

P.  elliotii  GNT 

C 

Hooded  Pitta 

P.  sordida 

LC 

Blue-winged  Pitta 

P.  moluccensis 

C 

P 

[P] 

Dusky  Broadbill 

Corydon  sumatranus 

F 

P 

P 

Black-and-red  Broadbill 
Cymbirhynchus  macrohynchos 

P 

P 

Banded  Broadbill 

Eurylaimus  javanicus 

LF 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

Silver-breasted  Broadbill 
Serilophus  lunatus 

P 

F 

P 

P 

O 

P 

Long-tailed  Broadbill 
Psarisomus  dalhousiae 

P 

P 

P 

F 

P 

F 

p 

P 

P 

Asian  Fairy  Bluebird 

Irena  puella 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

LC 

P 

P 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

15 

Blue-winged  Leafbird 

Chloropsis  cochinchinensis 

C 

C 

A 

P 

C 

P 

C 

C 

p 

F 

P 

P 

P 

15 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird 

C.  aurifrons 

c 

C 

p 

11 

Orange-bellied  Leafbird 

C.  hardwickii 

LC 

F 

P 

P 

Brown  Shrike 

Lanius  cristatus 

C 

F 

c 

P 

C 

LF 

LF 

C 

P 

1,2,3, 

6,15 

Burmese  Shrike 

L.  collurioides 

O 

C 

C 

P 

1 

Long-tailed  Shrike 

L.  schach 

P 

P 

1 

Grey-backed  Shrike 

L.  tephronotus 

C 

C 

2,15 

Eurasian  Jay 

Garrulus  glandarius 

LC 

F 

P 

P 

Red-billed  Blue  Magpie 

Urocissa  erythrorhyncha 

F 

c 

P 

P 

P 

F 

F 

P 

P 

White- winged  Magpie 

U.  whiteheadi  GNT 

LC 

Common  Green  Magpie 

Cissa  chinensis 

C 

P 

p 

F 

P 

p 

P 

C 

P 

[14] 

Indochinese  Green  Magpie 

C.  hypoleuca  GNT 

P 

P 

Grey  Treepie 

Dendrocina  formosae 

P 

Racket-tailed  Treepie 
Crypsirina  temia 

C 

P 

p 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

c 

P 

11 

Ratchet-tailed  Treepie 

Temnurus  temnurus 

Large-billed  Crow 

Corvas  macrorhynchos 

LC 

LC 

P 

P 

P 

C 

C 

P 

O 

P 

P 

P 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

C 

10,  [14] 
15 

11,15 

Ashy  Woodswallow 

Artanius  fuscus 

c 

P 

P 

Black-naped  Oriole 

Oriolus  chinensis  (3) 

C 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

11 
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Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

BSW 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Slender-billed  Oriole 

Oriolus  tenuirostris 

P 

Black-naped/Slender-billed 
Oriole  O.  chinensis/O.  tenuirostris 

F 

P 

P 

P 

Black-hooded  Oriole 

O.  xanthomus 

C 

P 

C 

P 

P 

Maroon  Oriole 

O.  traillii 

F 

LC 

C 

LC 

P 

P 

C 

C 

C 

10,15 

Large  Cuckooshrike 

Coracina  macei 

C 

LC 

F 

P 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

P 

15 

Indochinese  Cuckooshrike 

C.  polioptera 

F 

C 

C 

P 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike 
Coracina  melanoptera 

Swinhoe’s  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  cantonensis  GNT 

O 

Ashy  Minivet 

P.  divaricatus 

O 

Ashy/Swinhoe’s  Minivet 

P.  divaricatus/P.  cantonensis 

P 

Small  Minivet 

P.  cinnamomeus 

P 

P 

Grey-chinned  Minivet 

P.  Solaris 

F 

Scarlet  Minivet 

P.  flammeus 

C 

C 

A 

p 

P 

C 

P 

F 

P 

c 

C 

C 

C 

F 

c 

10,14 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike 
Hemipus  picatus 

White-throated  Fantail 
Rhipidura  albicollis 

LC 

C 

P 

O 

P 

c 

C 

P 

c 

C 

14 

Black  Drongo 

Dicrurus  macrocercus 

F 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

1,3 

Ashy  Drongo 

D.  leucophaeus 

C 

C 

C 

c 

P 

C 

P 

C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

c 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

2,4,6,11 

14,15 

Crow-billed  Drongo 

D.  annectans 

P 

P 

P 

Bronzed  Drongo 

D.  aeneus 

P 

C 

c 

C 

P 

P 

C 

C 

c 

c 

P 

C 

P 

P 

c 

10,14 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo 
Dicrurus  remifer 

Spangled  Drongo 

D.  hottentottus 

C 

F 

p 

p 

P 

P 

P 

c 

c 

F 

c 

P 

F 

P 

C 

P 

c 

C 

2,6,15 

Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo 
Dicrurus  paradiseus 

Black-naped  Monarch 
Hypothymis  azurea 

C 

C 

c 

P 

C 

C 

P 

P 

c 

c 

P 

c 

C 

F 

C 

C 

P 

c 

2,6, 

11,15 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone  paradisi 

F 

F 

C? 

P 

P 

p 

P 

P 

p 

Common  Iora 

Aegithina  tiphia 

F 

P 

c 

c 

2,  6 

Great  Iora 

A.  lafresnayei 

F 

C 

o 

p 

P 

Large  Woodshrike 

Tephrodomis  gularis 

C 

LA 

A 

P 

P 

p 

C 

10,14 

Common  Woodshrike 

T.  pondicerianus 

P 

p 

Brown  Dipper 

Cinclus  pallasii  PARL 

O 

F 

White-throated  Rock  Thrush 
Monticola  gularis 

p 

P 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

M.  solitarius 

LC 

C 

O 

c 

P 

C 

F 

F 

F 

F 

c 

Pk 

P 

4,8,15 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush 
Myophonus  caeruleus 

C 

c 

c 

c 

P 

LF 

P 

LF 

P 

P 

c 

C 

LC 

c 

c 

p 

O 

14,15 

Orange-headed  Thrush 

Zoothera  citrina 

p 

p 

P 

Siberian  Thrush 

Z.  sibirica 

p 
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Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

BSW 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBC  A 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Scaly  Thrush 

Zoothera  dauma 

LC 

P 

LC 

P 

C 

15 

Dark-sided  Thrush 

Z.  marginata 

LF 

C 

P 

Black-breasted  Thrush 

Turdus  dissimilis  GNT 

O 

Japanese  Thrush 

T.  cardis 

O 

Eurasian  Blackbird 

T.  merula 

C 

C 

c 

LC 

O 

15 

Grey-sided  Thrush 

T.  feae  GT 

O 

Eyebrowed  Thrush 

T.  obscurus 

F 

P 

P 

15 

Dark-sided  Flycatcher 
Muscicapa  sibirica 

P 

C 

P 

F 

P 

C 

P 

P 

Asian  Brown  Flycatcher 

M.  dauurica 

P 

P 

F 

F 

P 

P 

C 

P 

P 

P 

1 

Ferruginous  Flycatcher 

M.  ferruginea 

O 

Yellow-rumped  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  zanthopygia 

P 

Mugimaki  Flycatcher 

F.  mugimaki 

P 

P 

P 

C 

Red-throated  Flycatcher 

F.  parva 

C 

LF 

O 

c 

C 

C 

LC 

LC 

C 

C 

P 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

1,2,6, 

8,15 

White-gorgeted  Flycatcher 

F.  monileger 

P 

C 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher 

F.  hyperythra 

P 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher 

F.  westermanni 

O 

P 

Blue-and-white  Flycatcher 
Cyanopiila  cyanomelana 

C 

P 

P 

P 

Verditer  Flycatcher 

Eumyias  thalassina 

O 

LC 

C 

F 

P 

C 

C 

P 

P 

2,  11 

Small  Niltava 

Niltava  macgrigoriae 

P 

Fujian  Niltava 

N.  davidi  GNT 

[P] 

P 

LC 

P 

White-tailed  Flycatcher 
Cyomis  concretus 

LC 

P 

P 

14,15 

Hainan  Blue  Flycatcher 

C.  hainanus 

F 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

F 

P 

P 

15 

Pale  Blue  Flycatcher 

C.  unicolor 

o 

C 

C? 

Blue-throated  Flycatcher 

C.  mbeculoides' 

P 

C 

HiliTTickell’s  Blue  Flycatcher 
C.  banyumasl  C.  lickelliae 

C 

LC 

C 

c 

P 

P 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

P 

2,  11 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher 
Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

C 

C 

A 

P 

P 

C 

C 

P 

C 

A 

LC 

P 

C 

C 

1,2,6, 

10,11,14 

Rufous-tailed  Robin 

Luscinia  sibilans 

P 

C 

A 

Siberian  Rubythroat 

L.  calliope 

P 

c 

P 

1,2 

Bluethroat 

L.  svecica 

1,3 

Siberian  Blue  Robin 

L.  cyane 

P 

P 

C 

C 

P 

F 

P 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin 
Tarsiger  cyanurus 

F 

p 

10 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin 
Copsychus  saularis 

C 

LC 

A 

C 

c 

O 

C 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

C 

1,2 

White-rumped  Shama 

C.  malabaricus 

C 

LC 

C 

c 

C 

P 

P 

c 

C 

F 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

15 

Daurian  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  auroreus 

P 
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Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

to 

C/3 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

White-capped  Water  Redstart 
Chaimarromis  leucocephalus 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart 
Rhyacomis  fuliginosus 

O 

O 

o 

P 

C 

15 

White-tailed  Robin 

Myiomela  leucura 

P 

P 

Slaty-backed  Forktail 

Enicurus  schistaceus 

LC 

LC 

C 

O 

P 

P 

P 

C 

C 

15 

White-crowned  Forktail 

E.  leschenaulti 

LC 

LC 

P 

o 

O 

Green  Cochoa 

Cochoa  viridis  GNT 

LC 

[O] 

Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

C 

LF 

c 

P 

LF 

C 

P 

F 

O 

C 

1,2, 

3,11 

Pied  Bushchat 

S’,  caprata 

P 

[11] 

Grey  Bushchat 

S.  ferrea 

C 

LC 

P 

A 

O 

P 

2,8 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling 
Stumus  malabaricus 

P 

1 

Black-collared  Starling 

5.  nigricollis 

C 

F 

P 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

C 

3,11 

Vinous-breasted  Starling 

S.  burmannicus 

C 

C 

P 

P 

C 

Common  Myna 

Acridotheres  tristis 

O 

1,2,3 

White-vented  Myna 

A.  cinereus 

LC 

LC 

P 

P 

P 

c 

P 

C 

P 

[F] 

3 

Crested  Myna 

A.  cristatellus 

O 

Golden-crested  Myna 
Ampeliceps  coronatus  PARL 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Hill  Myna 

Gracula  religiosa 

C 

C 

P 

C 

F 

F 

F 

F 

C 

C 

C 

c 

p 

15 

Chestnut-vented  Nuthatch 
Sitta  nagaensis 

P 

Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch 

S.  castanea 

P 

P 

P 

F 

Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch 

S.  frontalis 

C 

F 

F 

P 

P 

P 

O 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

C 

P 

[P] 

Great  Tit 

Paras  major 

P 

Yellow-cheeked  Tit 

P.  spilonotus 

P 

Sultan  Tit 

Melanochlora  sultanea 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

P 

P 

15 

Black-throated  Tit 

Aegithalos  concinnus 

c 

Sand/Pale  Martin 

Riparia  riparia/R.  diluta 

P 

P 

Dusky  Crag  Martin 

Hirundo  concolor 

P 

[P] 

[P] 

2,4 

Barn  Swallow 

H.  rustica 

LC 

O 

P 

c 

C 

O 

P 

P 

C 

c 

Pk 

P 

p 

LC 

C 

1,3, 

6,15 

Wire-tailed  Swallow 

H.  smithii  PARL 

LA 

LC 

LC 

P 

p 

F 

P 

P 

p 

Red-rumped  Swallow 

H.  daurica 

O 

P 

F 

F 

F 

c 

C 

c 

P 

Striated  Swallow 

H.  striolata 

F 

F 

F 

P 

c 

c 

P 

P 

2 

Red-rumped/Striated  Swallow 
H.  daurica/H.  striolata 

P 

4,8,11 

Northern  House  Martin 
Delichon  urbica 

O 

Asian  House  Martin 

D.  dasypus 

P 

P 

C 

Northern/Asian  House  Martin 
Delichon  urbica! dasypus 

N 
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Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

BSW 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Nepal  House  Martin 

Delichon  nipalensis 

LC 

F 

C 

P 

4 

Black-headed  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  atriceps 

LC 

P 

P 

[P] 

Black-crested  Bulbul 

P.  melanicterus 

C 

C 

C 

c 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

C 

P 

P 

[P] 

2,4,11 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul 

P.  jocosus 

C 

P 

P 

A 

C 

P 

c 

C 

C 

C 

LA 

1,2,11 

14,15 

[Brown-breasted  Bulbul 

P.  xanthorrhous] 

[P] 

Sooty-headed  Bulbul 

P.  aurigaster 

C 

C 

c 

c 

P 

C 

P 

2 

Stripe-throated  Bulbul 

P.  finlaysoni 

C 

LC 

P 

c 

P 

C 

F 

P 

P 

Streak-eared  Bulbul 

P.  blanfordi 

Ck 

P 

C 

P 

Puff-throated  Bulbul 
Alophoixus  pallidus 

C 

C 

A 

P 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

c 

C 

P 

c 

C 

14,15 

Grey-eyed  Bulbul 

Iole  propinqua 

C 

C 

C 

c 

P 

P 

C 

P 

P 

C 

C 

c 

C 

P 

c 

2, 

14,15 

Ashy  Bulbul 

Hemixos  flavala 

C 

LF 

p 

C 

P 

c 

Mountain  Bulbul 

Hypsipetes  mcclellandii 

P 

10 

Black  Bulbul 

H.  leucocephalus  (4) 

C 

P 

p 

P 

P 

P? 

2 

Black  Bulbul 

H.  leucocephalus  (5) 

F 

P 

p 

P 

P? 

C 

c 

P 

ZlTTING  ClSTICOLA 

Cisticola  juncidis 

3,6 

Bright-headed  Cisticola 

C.  exilis 

1,3 

Brown  Prinia 

Prinia  polychroa 

P 

Hill  Prinia 

P.  atrogularis 

P 

F 

c 

P 

1,2,11 

Rufescent  Prinia 

P.  rufescens 

C 

A 

P 

P 

p 

Grey-breasted  Prinia 

P.  hodgsonii 

F 

c 

C 

p 

1,2,11 

Yellow-bellied  Prinia 

P.  flaviventris 

c 

p 

1,3 

Plain  Prinia 

P.  inomata 

P 

1,3 

[Oriental  White-eye 

Zosterops  palpebrosus] 

[C] 

[C] 

[P] 

[1] 

[Japanese  White-eye 

Z.  japonicus] 

[2] 

White-eye  sp. 

Zosterops 

C 

LC 

C 

P 

C 

C 

C 

C 

p 

3 

Asian  Stubtail 

Urosphena  squameiceps 

C 

C 

c 

P 

C 

C 

15 

Pale-footed  Bush  Warbler 
Cettia  pallidipes 

p 

Cettia  sp. 

Cettia 

P 

Bradypterus  sp. 

Bradypterus 

P 

P 

P 

p 

Lanceolated  Warbler 

Locustella  lanceolata 

c 

P 

c 

P 

c 

P 

2 

[Rusty-rumped  Warbler 

L.  certhiola] 

[2] 

Black-browed  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  bistrigiceps 

[Blunt-winged  Warbler 

A.  concinens ] 

[P] 

[1] 

Thick-billed  Warbler 

A.  aedon 

P 

P 

P 

P 

2 
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Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

m 

c/) 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KLNBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Mountain  Tailorbird 
Orthotomus  cuculatus 

P 

Common  Tailorbird 

O.  sutorius 

C 

P 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

1,2 

Dark-necked  Tailorbird 

O.  atrogularis 

C 

F 

C 

P 

P 

P 

C 

c 

C 

P 

P 

P 

C 

12,14 

Dusky  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  f uscatus 

c 

LC 

c 

P 

P 

P 

Pk 

P 

1,2,3, 

6,10 

Radde’s  Warbler 

P.  schwarzi 

c 

P 

LC 

c 

P 

C 

F 

F 

C 

L 

2,3,6 

Lemon-rumped/P alias’s  Leaf  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  chloronotus/proregulus 

Yellow-browed  Warbler 

P.  inomatus 

c 

A 

A 

A 

C 

C 

C 

P 

c 

C 

C 

C 

1,2, 3,6, 
8,14,15 

Arctic  Warbler 

P.  borealis 

p 

Greenish  Warbler 

P.  trochiloides  (6) 

c 

F 

F 

c 

P 

P 

c 

F 

C 

C 

C 

Ck 

C 

2,6 

Pale-legged  Leaf  Warbler 

P.  tenellipes 

c 

P 

F 

P 

c 

P 

C 

P 

6 

Eastern  Crowned  Warbler 

P.  coronatus 

o 

P 

Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler 

P.  reguloides  (7) 

c 

C 

C 

P 

F 

P 

c 

C 

C 

Yellow-vented  Warbler 

P.  cantator  GNT 

P 

[P] 

Sulphur-breasted  Warbler 

P.  ricketti 

O 

O 

p 

P 

Leaf-warbler  sp. 

A  phylloscopus  (8) 

C 

C 

Golden-spectacled  Warbler 
Seicercus  burkii 

F 

C 

C 

P 

P 

c 

C 

F 

C 

2,6, 

10,14 

[Grey-cheeked  Warbler 

S.  poliogenys ] 

[P] 

Chestnut-crowned  Warbler 

S',  castaniceps 

P 

Rufous-faced  Warbler 
Abroscopus  albogularis 

LC 

C 

[P] 

10 

Yellow-bellied  Warbler 

A.  superciliaris 

C 

LA 

C 

P 

LC 

c 

C 

C 

P 

10, 

14,15 

Striated  Grassbird 

Megalurus  palustris 

1,3 

White-crested  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  leucolophus 

C 

F 

C 

P 

C 

P 

P 

[P] 

C 

c 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

11,15 

Lesser  Necklaced  Laughingthrush 

G.  monileger 

P 

11 

Greater  Necklaced  Laughingthrush 
G.  pectoralis 

P 

P 

10 

Grey  Laughingthrush 

G.  maesi  GNT 

LC 

Black-throated  Laughingthrush 

G.  chinensis 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

White-cheeked  Laughingthrush 

G.  vassali 

F 

Abbott’s  Babbler 

Malacocincla  abbotti 

[C] 

6 

Buff-breasted  Babbler 
Pellomeum  tickelli 

c 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

c 

LC 

P 

P 

c 

C 

C 

c 

14,15 

Spot-throated  Babbler 

P.  albiventre 

P 

Puff-throated  Babbler 

P.  ruficeps 

p 

O 

O 

C 

P 

P 

p 

P 

C 

P 

p 

Scaly-crowned  Babbler 
Malacopteron  cinereum 

LF 

LC 

p 

C 

15 

Large  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  hypoleucos 

F 

O 

C 

p 

p 

P 

P 

P 

P 

White-browed  Scimitar  Babbler 

P.  schisticeps 

[P] 

[P] 

[C] 

[P] 

p 

P 

P 

p 
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Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

BSW 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

St  REAR- BREASTED  SCIMITAR  BaBBLER 

Pom  a  to  rh  in  us  ru ficollis 

[P] 

[P] 

P 

Red-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 

P.  ochraceiceps 

C 

P 

F 

F 

[P] 

10 

Coral-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 
P.  ferruginosus 

P 

Limestone  Wren  Babbler 
Napothera  crispifrons 

2 

Streaked  Wren  Babbler 

N.  brevicaudata 

c 

C 

C 

C 

P 

14,15 

Eyebrowed  Wren  Babbler 

N.  epilepidota 

p 

[P] 

Ri  fous-fronted/Rlfous-cappfd  Babbler 
Stachyris  rufifrotis/S.  ruficeps 

C 

P 

P 

P 

Golden  Babbler 

5.  chrysaea 

LF 

P 

P 

F 

10 

Sooty  Babbler 

S.  herberti  GT 

LC 

Grey-throated  Babbler 

5.  nigriceps 

C 

C 

P 

P 

LC 

F 

P 

P 

14,15 

Spot-necked  Babbler 

5.  striolata 

P 

c 

P 

P 

14 

Striped  Tit  Babbler 

Macronous  gularis 

C 

LA 

A 

A 

C 

P 

C 

C 

C 

c 

P 

C 

C 

F 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

C 

2,6,1 1, 
14,15 

Grey-faced  T it  Babbler 

M.  kelleyi  GNT 

C 

C 

C 

Chestnut-capped  Babbler 
Timalia  pileara 

P 

c 

P 

C 

1 

Yellow-eyed  Babbler 
Chrysomma  sinense 

P 

Silver-eared  Mesia 

Leiothrix  argentauris 

P 

P 

P 

10 

White-browed  Shrike  Babbler 
Pteruthius  flaviscapis 

P 

P 

Black-eared  Shrike  Babbler 

P.  melanotis 

P 

Chestnut-fronted  Shrike  Babbler 

P.  aenobarbus 

P 

10 

White-hooded  Babbler 
Gampsorhynchus  riifulus 

C 

C 

P 

LC 

c? 

P 

P 

14 

Blue-winged  Minla 

Minla  cyanouropiera 

F 

10 

Rufous-throated  Fulvetta 
Alcippe  rufogularis  GNT 

LC 

LC 

A 

P 

P 

c 

14 

Brown-cheeked  Fulvetta 

A.  poioicephala 

O 

O 

O 

C 

[P] 

Mountain  Fulvetta 

A.  peracensis 

C 

Grey-cheeked  Fulvetta 

A.  morrisonia 

P 

O 

[C] 

[P] 

14 

Strlated  Yuhina 

Yuhina  castaniceps 

O 

O 

P 

c 

White-bellied  Yuhina 

Y.  zamholeuca 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

C 

P 

c 

c 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

10,15 

Grey'-headed  Parrotbill 
Paradoxomis  gularis 

P 

10 

Australasian  Bushlark 

Mirafra  javanica 

P 

Rufous-winged  Bushlark 

M.  assamica 

P 

P 

Thick-billed  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  agile 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

4 

Yellow-vented  Flowerpecker 
D.  chrysorrheum 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Plain  Flowerpecker 

D.  concolor 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker 

D.  ignipectus 

P 

C 
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Species  /  Threat 

Nam  Theun  drainage  basin 

Phou  Khao 

Xe  Nam  Noy  cat. 

cd 
o n 

Xe 

Phou 

Other 

sites 

Bolovens 

Plateau 

Xe 

Nakay  Plateau 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Nadi  Limestone 

Sayphou  Loyang 

KL  NBCA 

Nam  Leuk 

Nam  Mang 

Open  areas 

Ban  Nakhay 

Pine  Forest 

Nam  Hiang 

Other 

Middle 

Lower 

Middle  Xe  Pian 

Lower  Xe  Pian 

Xe  Kong 

within  NBCA 

without  NBCA 

Scarlet-backed  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  cruentatum 

P 

P 

P 

Pk 

P 

1,6 

Flowerpecker  spp. 

Dicaeum 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

Brown-throated  Sunbird 
Anthreptes  malacensis 

1 

Ruby-cheeked  Sunbird 

A.  singalensis 

P 

P 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

Purple-naped  Sunbird 
Hypogramma  hypogrammicum 

F 

F 

F 

P 

c 

C 

C 

Olive-backed  Sunbird 

Nectarinia  jugularis 

P 

F 

P 

P 

P 

6 

Purple  Sunbird 

N.  asiatica 

P 

Olive-backed/Purple  Sunbird 

N.  jugularis/N.  asiatica 

C 

Mrs  Gould’s  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  gouldiae 

C 

Black-throated  Sunbird 

A.  saturata 

P 

F 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

C 

14 

Crimson  Sunbird 

A.  siparaja 

P 

P 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

[P] 

2,11 

Little  Spiderhunter 
Arachnothera  longirostra 

C 

P 

P 

c 

C 

F 

P 

P 

2,11 

Streaked  Spiderhunter 

A.  magna 

P 

C 

C 

P 

C 

C 

P 

Plain-backed  Sparrow 

Passer  peguensis 

1,3 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow 

P.  montanus 

LC 

c 

C 

C 

P 

1,3,11 

Forest  Wagtail 

Dendronanthus  indicus 

LF 

P 

O 

White  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba 

C 

LC 

P 

C 

LF 

C 

o 

C 

P 

P 

P 

P 

LA 

C 

1,2,3, 

13,15 

Citrine  Wagtail 
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Yellow  Wagtail 
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Grey  Wagtail 

M.  cinerea 

C 
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C 

C 

c 
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P 

1,2, 
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Richard’s  Pipit 

Anthus  richardi 

C 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

1,2 

3,6,8 

Paddyfield  Pipit 

A.  rufulus 

1,3 

Olive-backed  pipit 

A.  hodgsoni 

C 

P 

LC 

A 

c 

C 

LC 

C 

C 

C 

c 

P 

1,2, 

3,4,6 

Red-throated  Pipit 

A.  cervinus 

P 

p 

1,3 

Pin-tailed  Parrotfinch 
Erythrura  prasina 

LC 

C 

C 

p 

P 

p 

White-rumped  Munia 

Lonchura  striata 

C 

LF 

C 

c 

p 

C 

F 

F 

p 

P 

c 

P 

P 

1,15 

Scaly-breasted  Munia 

L.  punctulata 

P 

p 

P 

p 

P 

C 

1,2,3 

Spot-winged  Grosbeak 
Mycerobas  melanozanthos 

P 

Chestnut-eared  Bunting 
Emberiza  fucata 

2 

Little  Bunting 

E.  pusilla 

p 

P 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting 

E.  aureola 

O 

p 

Chestnut  Bunting 

E.  rutila 

P 

c 

c 

Black-headed  Bunting 

E.  melanocephala 
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GAZETTEER 

Thewlis  et  al.  (in  prep.)  give  co-ordinates  and  altitudes  for  most  sites  and  relate  map  names  to  locally  used  names  or  those  in 
past  references.  Sites  which  are  cited  in  this  paper,  but  not  in  Thewlis  et  al.  (in  prep.)  are  presented  in  this  supplementary 
gazetteer.  Besides  geographical  co-ordinates,  localities  are  listed  according  to  two  biogeographical  region  classifications;  firstly 
the  division  of  Laos  into  North  (N),  Central  (C)  and  South  (S)  proposed  by  Delacour  and  Jabouille  (1931)  and  employed  by 
King  etal.  (1975);  secondly,  the  classification  of  MacKinnon  and  MacKinnon  (1986)  who  divided  Laos  into  the  three  sub-units 
of  Central  Indochina  (10a),  North  Indochina  (10b)  and  Annam  (5b). 

Co-ordinates,  altitudes,  and  place  name  spellings  have  been  standardized  to  follow  the  Republique  Democratique  Populaire  Lao 
Service  Geographique  D’Etat  1 : 100,000  map  series,  except  for  the  Bolaven  Plateau,  the  Mekong  and  Annamitic  chain  (which 
are  called  Phouphiang  Bolaven,  Nam  Khong  and  Sayphou  Louang,  respectively,  on  the  Lao  Service  Geographique  D’Etat 


1:100,000  map  series). 

Locality  with  geographical  co-ordinates 

Ban  Hinngon  (18°23'N  104°29’E) 

Alternative  names 
in  past  references 

Biogeographic 

Subunits 

N,  10a 

Altitude/m 

450 

Ban  Katok  (18°12'N  104"40'E) 

C,  10a 

440 

Ban  Lak  (28)  (18°09'N  104"28'E) 

C,  10a 

180-400 

Ban  Laophouchai  (2L47'N  102°24'E) 

Lao  Fou  Chai 

N,  10b 

1,100 

Ban  Latsen  (19°20'N  103°08'E) 

N,  10b 

1,100 

Ban  Muanghap  (18°29'N  101°39'E) 

Muang  Liep;  camp  1 5 
(Herbert  1920). 

N,  10a 

200 

Ban  Namkong  (14°59'N  106°35'E) 

S,  10a 

760 

Ban  Namsanam  (18°1  l'N  104°33'E) 

C,  10a 

150 

Ban  Nongset  (14-54'N  106°25’E) 

S,  10a  (village) 

310 

Ban  Pak-Hinboun  (17°35'N  104°37’E) 

Pak  Hin  Boun; 

Muang  Hinboun 

C,  10a 

155 

Ban  Songhong  (17°44'N  104"34'E) 

C,  10a 

170 

Ban  Thabak  (18°14'N  104”40'E) 

C,  10a 

380 

Ban  Touay  (14-50'N  106°57'E) 

S,  10a 

100 

Ban  Xe  Namnoy  (15°00'N  106°36'E) 

S,  10a 

760 

Ban  Xeno  (16°40’  N  104°59'  E  ) 

C,  10a 

180 

Nam  Ngom  (18°28'-18"40'N  104o21'-104°26'E) 

N,  10a 

400 

Nam  Sang  (18°52’-19o05’  N  104°12'-104°16'  E) 

N,  10a,  5b 

450-600 

Nam  Souang  Reservoir 

(marked  on  map  as  “Agk.  N”)  (18°15'  N  102°27'  E) 

N,  10a 

180 

Nam  Xan  (18°23'N-19°08'N  103°39'-103°49’E) 

N,  10a 

160-940 

Nikhom  3  (17°42'N  105°15'E) 

C,  10a 

580 

Nong  Paapak  (17°40'N  105°19'E) 

C,  10a 

540 

Phou  Hai  (18°10’N  104°39'E) 

N,  10a 

1,243 

Vangviang  (18°55'  N  102°27'  E) 

N,  10a 

200 

Xe  Pian  dam  site  (15°03'  N  106°31'  E) 

S,  10a 

780 

Xe  Banghiang 

(16”03'  -  16"54'  N  105-15'  -  106°27'  E) 

Se  Bang  Hieng1’2 

C/S,  10a/5b 

130-280 
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Records  of  birds  from  Laos  during  January-July  1994 

T.  D.  EVANS  and  R.  J.  TIMMINS 


During  January-July  1994,  ornithological  surveys  were  conducted  in  Nakay-Nam  Theun  National  Biodiversity 
Conservation  Area  (NBCA),  the  Nakay  Plateau,  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA  and  Xe  Bang  Nouan 
NBCA  and  briefer  visits  were  made  to  several  other  sites,  covering  parts  of  North,  Central  and  South  Laos  ( sensu 
King  et al.  1975).  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA,  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA  and  the  Nakay  Plateau 
were  found  to  have  the  richest  community  of  globally  and  regionally  threatened  birds  so  far  known  in  the  Lao 
protected  area  system.  In  comparison,  Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA  was  found  to  have  a  threatened  bird  community 
of  only  moderate  importance.  Spotted  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeornis  formosus  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
Indochina.  Eight  other  species  new  to  Laos  were  recorded,  namely  Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser,  Oriental  Cuckoo 
Cuculns  saturatus,  Yellow-vented  Green  Pigeon  Treron  seimundi ,  White-bellied  Green  Pigeon  T.  sieboldii,  Asian 
House  Martin  Delichon  dasypus.  Short-tailed  Scimitar  Babbler  Jabouilleia  danjoui ,  Red-tailed  Minla  Minla 
ignotincta  and  Fork-tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  christinae.  A  further  55  species  new  for  Central  Laos  were  confirmed, 
and  two  others  provisionally  identified. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  papers  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996, 
Duckworth  1996,  Duckworth  et  al.  1998,  Evans  et  al.  in 
prep.,Tizard  etal.  in  prep.)  documenting  recent  observations 
of  birds  in  Laos. 

Faunal  surveys  were  conducted  in  Nakay-Nam  Theun 
National  Biodiversity  Conservation  Area  (NBCA),  Nam 
Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA,  the  Nakay  Plateau,  Xe 
Bang  Nouan  NBCA  and  several  minor  sites  during  January- 
July  1994,  as  part  of  a  programme  conducted  by  the 
Wildlife  Conservation  Society  in  conjunction  with  the 
Centre  for  Protected  Areas  and  Watershed  Management  of 
the  Department  of  Forestry  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  of  the  Government  of  Laos .  Rapid  assessments 
of  populations  of  birds  and  large  mammals  were  the  main 
objectives,  concentrating  on  species  of  elevated  conservation 
concern  (termed  ‘Key  species’).  This  paper  discusses  bird 
communities  and  new  distributional  data:  detailed  accounts 
of  individual  Key  bird  species  are  presented  by  Thewlis  et 
al.  (in  prep.)  and  records  of  mammals  in  a  number  of 
papers,  principally  Evans  et  al.  (in  prep.). 


ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

BM(NH)  The  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring,  U.K. 
NBCA  National  Biodiversity  Conservation  Area 
Conventions  follow  Thewlis  etal.  (1996).  The  terms  North, 
Central  and  South  Laos  refer  to  the  regions  described  by 
King  etal.  (1975).  Central  Laos  is  bounded  in  the  south  by 
the  course  of  the  Xe  Banghiang  and  in  the  north  by  a  line 
running  East-North-East  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  Ban 
Nape  (Figure  1).  Habitat  classification  follows  Thewlis  et 
al.  (in  prep.),  based  on  Round  (1988).  Species  order  and 
taxonomy  follow  Inskipp  et  al.  (1996). 

Place  names  are  based  on  the  1:100,000  maps  of  the 
most  recent  series  of  the  Lao  Service  Geographique  d’Etat, 
which  use  French  transliterations  of  the  original  Lao 
pronunciations.  For  sites  not  mapped  the  authors  have 
transliterated  the  locally  used  name  as  best  they  can.  Common 


elements  of  place  names  include  Ban  (village),  Phou 
(mountain),  Nong  (pool  or  lake)  Nam  (river  or  large  stream), 
Xe  (river  or  large  stream)  and  Houay  (stream) .  Sites  are  shown 
on  Figures  1-3  and  their  co-ordinates  listed  in  Appendix  3. 

All  dates  refer  to  1 994  unless  otherwise  stated.  There  was 
a  long  period,  from  1950-1990,  when  no  ornithological 
surveys  were  conducted  in  Laos.  Records  from  after  this 
period  are  referred  to  in  the  text  as  ‘recent  records’.  The 
only  recent  records  which  the  authors  are  aware  of  up  to  the 
end  of  the  period  covered  by  this  paper  are  those 
incorporated  in  the  following  sources:  Robichaud  (1992), 
Thewlis  et  al.  ( 1 996),  Salter  ( 1 993)  and  the  records  of  the 
Asian  Waterfowl  Census.  Subsequent  records  were  available 
for  comparison  from  Duckworth  (1996),  Duckworth  et  al. 
(1998),  Evans  et  al.  (in  prep.)  and  Tizard  et  al.  (in  prep.). 
Reviews  of  historical  records  are  based  heavily  on  the 
checklist  and  bibliography  of  Indochinese  ornithology 
(Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  in  prep.)  which  lists  most  or  all 
published  and  unpublished  references  for  each  species. 

Key  species  are  defined  as  birds  of  recognized  conservation 
concern  in  the  following  categories:  Globally  Threatened 
and  Globally  Near- threatened  (following  Collar  etal.  1994), 
At  Risk  in  Laos,  Potentially  At  Risk  in  Laos  and  Little 
Known  in  Laos  (Thewlis  et  al.  in  prep.). 


STUDY  SITES  AND  COVERAGE 

Figure  1  shows  the  locations  of  all  major  and  minor  study 
sites. 

Main  study  sites  and  survey  dates 

Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA,  Central  Laos. 

8  person-weeks  during  7  January  -  30  April. 

See  Timmins  and  Evans  (1994)  and  WCS  (1996b).  Figure 

2. 

The  reserve  covers  about  3,445  km2  of  the  Annamite 
Mountains  and  adjacentNakay  Plateau  (treated  as  a  separate 
study  site,  below)  in  the  provinces  of  Khammouane  and 
Bolikhamsai.  The  reserve  is  dominated  by  dry  broadleaved 
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evergreen  forest  from  500-1,800  m,  much  of  it  in  excellent 
condition.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
pristine  areas  of  this  habitat  in  the  Annamites.  Other 
habitat  types  surveyed  included  forest  in  the  east  of  the 
reserve  at  1,400-1,800  m  which  is  dominated  on  ridge-tops 
and  valley-sides  by  a  cypress-like  conifer  Fokienia  hodginsii 


(surveyed  during  7-18  April),  stunted  mossy  upper  montane 
forest  at  1,800-2,284  m  (14-15  April)  and  semi-evergreen 
forest  at  200-500  m  along  the  southern  border  of  the  reserve 
(10-11  March). 

Some  parts  of  the  reserve  received  additional  coverage  in 
1995  (Duckworth  etal.  1998)  and  1996  (Tizard  etal.  in  prep.). 
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The  reserve  is  linked  by  an  unprotected  corridor  of 
habitat  to  the  karst  habitats  of  Hin  Namno  NBCA  to  the 
south.  This  corridor  has  been  recommended  for  improved 
protection  (Berkmtiller  et  al.  1995). 

During  the  survey,  logging  of  Fokienia  hodginsii  was 
taking  place  in  the  mountainous  heart  of  the  reserve.  The 
target  area  was  at  around  1 ,500  m  in  the  headwaters  of  Nam 
Xot  and  the  logs  were  being  removed  by  helicopter.  A  road 
had  been  built  to  allow  access  from  outside  the  reserve  to  the 
lowland  enclave  of  Ban  Navang  and  from  there  construction 
was  underway  to  extend  the  road  right  across  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  reserve  to  reach  the  logging  area  and  allow  timber 
to  be  removed  by  truck.  By  April  1994  this  high-altitude 


logging  road  already  allowed  easy  access  to  formerly  remote 
forest  up  to  1 , 1 00  m.  Road  construction  and  Fokienia  logging 
had  apparently  ceased  by  early  1995  but  this  maybe  temporary. 

Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA,  North  Laos. 

3  person-weeks  during  24  January-2  February;  and  several 
visits  in  April. 

SeeTimmins  and  Evans  (1994)  andWCS  (1996b).  Figure2. 

The  extension  was  proposed  by  Berkmtiller  et  al.  (1995). 
It  covers  about  550  1cm2,  stretching  north  from  Nam  Phao 
along  the  Lao-Vietnamese  border.  In  1994  the  southern 
extremity  of  this  area  was  surveyed,  around  Nam  Kwai  east 
of  Ban  Nape.  The  Nam  Kwai  area  was  dominated  by  wet 
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evergreen  forest.  This  appears  to  occur  in  the  area  because 
the  summit  ridges  of  the  Annamites  are  relatively  low 
(below  1,000  m)  and  do  not  bar  the  passage  of  rain-clouds 
carried  by  the  south-easterly  winter  monsoons.  Since  the 
site  also  experiences  the  south-westerly  summer  monsoons 
which  bring  rain  to  the  rest  of  Laos  it  has  a  much  less 
pronounced  dry  season  than  the  rest  of  the  country.  This 
forest  type  may  be  similar  to  the  ‘everwet’  forest  occurring 
in  neighbouring  Vu  Quang  Nature  Reserve  in  Vietnam 
(MacKinnon  and  Dung  1992).  On  the  basis  of  topography 
it  is  also  predicted  to  occur  extensively  further  north  in  the 
proposed  reserve. 

Two  scientific  collecting  expeditions  have  visited  the 
Nam  Theun  Extension  and  the  Nakay  Plateau.  The  Fourth 
Expedition  to  French  Indochina,  led  by  Jean  Delacour, 
visited  for  less  than  four  weeks  during  January-February 
1928  (Delacour  1929).  The  Legendre  Indochina  Expedition 
visited  for  ten  days  in  January  1932  (Dickinson  1970). 
They  both  visited  the  wet  forests  east  of  Ban  Nape,  degraded 
areas  around  Ban  Nape  and  the  Nakay  Plateau  (referred  to 
as  either  ‘Nam  Theun’  or  ‘Nakay’),  the  only  parts  of  the  area 
then  accessible  by  car.  Parts  of  the  Nam  Theun  Extension 
received  further  coverage  in  1996  (Tizard  et  al.  in  prep.). 

Nakay  Plateau,  Central  Laos. 

10  person-weeks  during  5  February- 1  May. 

See  Timmins  and  Evans  (1994),  WCS  (1995)  and  WCS 
(1996b).  Figure  2. 

The  Nakay  Plateau  covers  about  1,250  km2  of  which 
about  350  km2  lies  within  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA.  A 
large  area  also  lies  in  the  Nam  Theun  Corridor  Proposed 
NBCA,  which  would  link  Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA  with 
Khammouane  Limestone  NBCA.  The  Plateau  is  at  500- 
600  m  and  at  the  time  of  the  survey  supported  an  old  growth 
pine/semi-evergreen  forest  mosaic,  the  broad-leaved  trees 
predominating  along  major  rivers,  streams  and  other 
depressions,  the  frequently  burnt  pines  occupying  drier, 
slightly  raised  areas.  There  were  also  large  areas  of  scrub 
and  cultivation  on  the  Plateau,  around  the  margins  of  the 
reserve  and  in  three  large  enclaves  in  the  major  river  valleys 
amongst  the  mountains.  Many  static  wetlands  occurred  in 
occupied  areas  of  the  Plateau.  Although  most  covered  only 


a  few  hectares  during  the  survey,  in  the  wet  season  they  may 
be  much  more  extensive.  The  largest  visited  was  Nong 
Boua,  which  during  the  February  visit  was  a  shallow  pool 
less  than  100  m  in  diameter  with  some  short  emergent 
vegetation  and  an  extensive  bare,  heavily  grazed  margin. 

Previous  coverage  of  the  Nakay  Plateau  is  mentioned 
under  the  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA,  above. 
The  Nakay  Plateau  received  additional  coverage  in  1995 
(Duckworth  et  al.  1998)  and  1996  (Tizard  et  al.  in  prep.). 

A  large  reservoir  is  planned  for  the  Nakay  Plateau  as  part  of 
the  Nam  Theun  II  Hydroelectric  Project.  Salvage  logging  and 
road  construction  had  begun  at  the  time  of  the  1994  surveys 
and  1996  had  destroyed  very  extensive  areas  offorest.  However, 
at  the  time  of  writing  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
project  would  go  ahead,  due  to  controversy  about  the 
involvement  of  the  World  Bank  (Anon.  1995,  1996).  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Nakay  Plateau,  including  the  vast  majority 
of  the  rivers  and  streams,  would  be  inundated  by  the  project. 
Furthermore,  a  stretch  of  the  Nam  Theun  for  40  km  downstream 
of  the  plateau  may  cease  to  flow  for  much  of  the  year. 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA,  South  Laos. 

Six  person-weeks,  27  May  -  8  July. 

See  WCS  (1996a).  Figure  3. 

The  reserve  covers  1,300  km2  in  the  provinces  of 
Savannakhet  and  Salavan,  comprising  two  flat  lowland 
portions  (280-350  m  in  the  east,  130-240  m  in  the  west) 
divided  by  a  central  range  of  hills  that  exceed  1 ,200  m,  with 
other  high  hills  along  the  north-eastern  margin.  Surveys 
were  mainly  below  800  m.  The  reserve  includes  nearly  the 
entire  watershed  of  the  Xe  Bang-Nouan  River  and  is  wholly 
surrounded  by  villages  and  cultivated  land. 

Both  the  Eastern  and  Western  lowland  areas  are  a  mosaic 
of  dry  dipterocarp  forest,  other  open  habitat  and  denser 
mixed  deciduous/ semi-evergreen  forest.  The  denser  forests 
have  been  heavily  degraded  by  past  commercial  logging  and 
include  numerous  abandoned  villages.  The  lowlands  are 
heavily  used  by  local  people,  with  the  Xe  Bang-Nouan  river 
the  focus  of  activity.  The  Central  Hills  are  a  mosaic  of 
mixed  deciduous,  semi-evergreen  and  evergreen  forest. 
This  area  is  less  disturbed  than  the  lowlands  and  seems 
degraded  only  at  its  periphery. 
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Other  sites  visited 

The  following  sites  were  visited  more  briefly. 

1 .  Phou  Khao  Khouay  NBCA  (North  Laos).  The  southern 
fringe  of  this  large,  mountainous  reserve  was  visited 
during  21-22  March.  The  site,  near  Ban  Nakhay,  was  a 
gently  sloping  outcrop  of  rock  several  kilometres  square 
at  250-550  m  altitude  with  patches  of  thin  sandy  soil 
supporting  stunted  dry  dipterocarp  forest.  Ban  Nakhay 
was  revisited  in  1 995  and  other  areas  of  the  reserve  were 
also  surveyed  (Duckworth  et  al.  1998). 

2.  The  Mekong  River  in  Vientiane  (North  Laos)  on  19 
February. 

3.  Ban  Pakthoay  (North  Laos)  on  21  May. 

4.  Pha  Hua  (Central  Laos)  This  is  part  of  a  spectacular 
karst  outcrop  close  to  Ban  Lak  (20) .  Forest  and  fields  on 
a  small  saddle  along  the  east  facing  flank  of  this  outcrop 
were  visited  on  3  February  (4a)  and  30  April  (4b) .  Forest 
remained  only  in  areas  too  steep  or  rocky  to  cultivate. 

5.  A  ridge  flanking  the  Nam  Theun  to  the  south  of  Ban  Lak 
(20)  (Central  Laos).  The  north  facing  slope  is  a  mixture 
of  scrub  and  cultivation,  but  degraded  dry  evergreen 
forest  remains  on  the  south-facing  slopes.  Visited  on  26 
April. 

6.  The  town  of  Thakhek,  Khammouan  Province  (Central 
Laos).  Bird  records  come  from  7-8  January. 

7.  Ban  Lak  Khao  (Central  Laos).  Broad-leaved  forest, 
probably  semi-evergreen,  on  a  low  ridge  and  around  the 
feet  of  karst  limestone  outcrops  amongst  farmland. 
Visited  on  22-23  May.  Two  villages  nearby,  Ban  Nakayak 
and  BanNampik,  were  visited  briefly  since  Green  Peafowl 
Pavo  muticus  had  once  been  reported  there. 

A  number  of  birds  were  also  observed  for  sale,  dead,  in 
the  market  at  Ban  Lak  (20),  Central  Laos.  The  exact 
provenance  of  these  birds  could  not  be  established,  but 
probably  included  parts  of  both  North  and  Central  Laos 
from  which  vendors  could  easily  reach  Ban  Lak  (20)  by  bus. 

METHODS 

The  same  field  methods  were  used  as  in  other  recent 
surveys  of  birds  in  Laos  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996,  Duckworth 
1996,  Duckworth  et  al.  1998,  Evans  et  al.  in  prep.,  Tizard 
et  al.  in  prep.),  namely: 

1 )  Opportunistic  diurnal  observation,  attempting  to  cover 
the  full  range  of  habitats  but  with  an  emphasis  on  those 
where  Key  species  were  most  likely  to  occur,  especially 
semi-evergreen  forest  and  wetlands.  Observation  by 
night  was  more  restricted  than  by  day,  but  occurred  at 
many  sites  in  the  four  main  study  areas.  Unknown  calls 
by  day  or  night  were  often  taped  for  later  identification. 

2)  Boat-based  surveys  were  undertaken  on  the  Nakay 
Plateau  and  in  Nakay-Nam  Theun  and  Xe  Bang- 
Nouan  NBCAs.  Boats  were  usually  paddled,  and 
typically  10  km  of  river  were  explored  in  a  day. 

3)  Discussions  with  local  people.  These  provide  valuable 
indications  of  the  presence  of  some  large  or  distinctive 
species/species  groups  (for  example  Green  Peafowl  or 
storks).  In  many  cases  the  reported  localities  were 
investigated  by  subsequent  field  visits. 

An  abundance  was  assigned  for  each  species  at  each  site 
(Appendix  2) .  Common  species  were  typically  found  daily; 
Frequent  species  were  found  on  more  days  than  not; 
Occasional  species  were  found  infrequently  and  some  were 


unlikely  to  have  been  regular  members  of  the  community. 
Many  species  were  known  to  be  present  but  abundance  was 
not  assessed,  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  Categorization  was 
determined  by  the  number  of  records,  viewed  subjectively 
in  the  light  of  the  ease  of  detection  and  identification  of  the 
bird  and  the  natural  density  range  of  the  species. 


RESULTS 

Bird  communities  at  the  study  sites 

The  accounts  concentrate  on  Key  species  communities  at 
the  main  study  sites,  but  non-Key  species  are  also  mentioned. 
Since  Key  species  records  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Thewlis 
et  al.  (in  prep.)  it  was  not  felt  appropriate  to  reiterate  all  the 
information  here  under  separate  species  accounts.  Key 
species  are  highlighted  in  Appendix  2. 

Phou  Khao  Khouay  NBCA 

The  brief  visit  confirmed  the  continuing  presence  of  Green 
Peafowl  at  this  site,  first  reported  to  protected  area  staff  by 
local  people  earlier  in  1994.  At  least  six  calling  males  were 
detected  in  the  communal  roosting  site  visited,  and  local 
reports  suggested  birds  also  roosted  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity. 
There  are  very  few  sites  where  Green  Peafowl  have  been 
confirmed  to  survive  in  Laos  (Evans  and  Timmins  1995). 

Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA,  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed 
NBCA  and  the  Nakay  Plateau 

This  group  of  sites  proved  to  be  exceptionally  rich  in 
birds.  Nearly  400  species  were  recorded  in  1 994,  and  more 
were  added  in  1995  (Duckworth  et  al.  1998)  and  1996. 
This  is  due  in  part  to  the  great  range  of  altitude  and  forest 
types.  Many  species,  particularly  those  of  higher  altitudes, 
were  found  for  the  first  time  in  Central  Laos,  since  there 
had  been  almost  no  previous  fieldwork  above  about  1 ,000  m. 

Despite  the  great  size  of  the  area,  hunting  has  had  an 
impact  on  the  avifauna  in  the  lowlands,  and  it  appears  that 
Green  Peafowl,  vultures  and  breeding  storks  no  longer 
occur  in  the  area,  although  the  habitat  is  still  suitable. 
Nonetheless,  ten  Globally  Threatened  species  and 
21  Globally  Near-threatened  species  have  been  confirmed 
to  occur  during  1994-1995  (there  were  no  additions  in 
1996)  This  assemblage  rivals  that  of  the  outstanding  Xe 
Pian  NBCA  in  southern  Laos  (Thewlis  et  al.  in  prep.). 

The  Southern  Escarpment  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  area 
and  supported  a  few  species  (including  Blue-eared  Barbet 
Megalaima  australis,  Orange-breasted  Trogon  Harpactes 
oreskios  and  Golden-crested  Myna  Ampeliceps  coronatus )  at 
higher  densities  than  elsewhere  in  this  group  of  sites.  The 
Nakay  Plateau  supported  both  submontane  and  lowland 
species,  but  the  avifauna  was  primarily  submontane  in 
character;  lowland  species  such  as  Siamese  Fireback  Lophura 
diardi,  Banded  Kingfisher  Lacedo pulchella,  Banded  Broadbill 
Eurylaimus  javanicus,  Dusky  Broadbill  Corydon  sumatranus , 
Heart-spotted  Woodpecker  Hemicircus  canente,  Black-and- 
buff  Woodpecker  Meiglyptes  jugularis  and  Scaly-crowned 
Babbler  Malacopteron  cinereum  occurred  at  low  densities. 

The  lower-altitude  rivers,  in  particular  those  on  the 
Nakay  Plateau,  were  most  notable  for  their  populations  of 
White-winged  Ducks  Cairina  scutulata  (6-12  occupied 
home-ranges  are  estimated,  Evans  et  al.  1997),  Blyth’s 
Alcedo  Hercules  and  Crested  Kingfishers  Megaceryle  lugubris, 
Lesser  Fish  Eagles  Ichthyophaga  humilis,  River  Lapwings 
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Vanellus  duvaucelii  (see  Duckworth  et  al.  in  prep,  for  more 
details)  and  Green  Imperial  Pigeons  Ducula  aenea.  Tawny 
Fish  Owl  Ketupa  flavipes  and  Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle 
Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus  were  also  provisionally  identified. 
Important  non-riverine  species  on  the  Plateau  included  Jerdon’s 
Baza  Aviceda  jerdoni,  Pied  Falconet  Microhierax  melanoleucos , 
Siamese  Fireback,  Grey-headed  Lapwing  Vanellus  cinereus , 
Yellow- vented  Treron  seimundi  and  White-bellied  Green 
Pigeons  T.  sieboldii,  Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo  Carpococcyx 
renauldi  and  White-winged  Magpie  Urocissa  whiteheadi.  The 
Plateau  and  adjoining  lower  mountain  slopes  between  them 
supported  important  populations  of  Brown  WombiWAnorrhinus 
tickelli,  Rufous-throated  FulvettaH/appe  rufogularis  and  Y  ellow- 
vented  Warbler  Phylloscopus  cantator.  Great  Buceros  bicomis 
and  Wreathed  Hombills  Aceros  undulatus  were  found  on  the 
lower  mountain  slopes  in  small  numbers. 

At  higher  altitudes  the  rich  small  bird  fauna  included 
several  of  regional  or  even  global  conservation  concern, 
such  as  Spectacled  Fulvetta  Alcippe  rufieapilla ,  Red-tailed 
Laughingthrush  Garrulax  milnei  and  Green  Cochoa  Cochoa 
viridis.  Regular  records  of  Rufous-necked  Hornbill  Aceros 
nipalensis  and  Beautiful  Nuthatch  Sitta  formosa  represented 
significant  range  extensions  and  suggested  that  Nakay-Nam 
Theun  may  be  of  special  importance  for  these  two  species. 

The  wet  evergreen  forests  in  the  Nam  Theun  Extension 
Proposed  NBCA  supported  many  bird  species  found  mainly 
at  higher  altitudes  in  Nakay-N  am  Theun  NBCA,  for  example 
Golden-throated  Barbet Megalaimafranklinii,  White-tailed 
Robin  Myiomela  leucura,  Red-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  ochraceiceps,  Blue-winged  Minla  Minla 
cyanouroptera ,  Chestnut-fronted  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius 
aenobarbus,  Eyebrowed  Wren  Babbler  Napothera  epilepidota, 
Golden  Babbler  Stachyris  chrysaea,  Silver-eared  Mesia 
Leiothrix  argentauris  and  White-gorgeted  Flycatcher  Ficedula 
monileger.  Species  found  in  the  Nam  Theun  Extension  but 
not  Nakay-Nam  Theun  included  Striated  Yuhina  Yuhina 
castaniceps  and  Black-chinned  Yuhina  Yuhina  nigrimenta. 
The  wet  evergreen  forests  also  held  some  very  important  bird 
populations,  in  particular  high  densities  of  Crested  Argus 
Rheinardia  ocellata  and  Grey  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  maesi 
(both  of  which  occurred  at  lower  densities  in  Nakay-Nam 
Theun).  Spotted  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeomis  formosus  was 
found,  the  first  record  for  Indochina.  A  pair  of  Short-billed 
Scimitar  Babblers  Jabouilleia  danjoui  was  the  first  record 
outside  (albeit  only  marginally  outside)  Vietnam  and  raises 
the  possibility  that  some  other  Vietnamese  endemics  may 
occur  in  Laos. 

The  number  and  diversity  of  raptors  seemed  high  in 
comparison  with  other  sites  in  Laos  surveyed  before  and 
since.  Migrant  raptors  were  seen  passing  through,  including 
a  total  of  20  Crested  Serpent  Eagles  Spilomis  cheela  north¬ 
west  over  the  Nakay  Plateau  on  5  March;  35  Grey-faced 
Buzzards  Butastur  indicus  north-west  over  Ban  Lak  (20)  on 
18  March  and  five  on  25  March;  and  40  or  more  Black 
Bazas  Aviceda  leuphotes  north  over  the  mountainous  centre 
of  Nakay-Nam  Theun  on  15  April. 

The  likely  impacts  of  the  Nam  Theun  II  project  on  the 
avifauna  of  the  Nakay  Plateau  have  been  investigated  in 
some  depth  by  WCS  (1995)  but  a  great  deal  of  additional 
work  will  be  required  to  assess  the  full  impact.  Amongst 
birds,  particularly  significant  effects  are  likely  to  be 
experienced  by  White-winged  Duck,  Blyth’s  Kingfisher, 
Tawny  Fish  Owl,  Lesser  and  Grey-headed  Fish  Eagles, 
Pied  Falconet,  River  Lapwing,  Green  Imperial  Pigeon, 
Rufous-throated  Fulvetta  and  White-winged  Magpie. 


Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA  and  surroundings 
Bird  communities  were  apparently  quite  depauperate.  The 
survey  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  so 
calling  rates  for  some  elusive  species  (e.g.  Grey  Peacock 
Pheasant  Polyplectron  bicalcaratum)  may  have  differed  from 
those  at  other  Lao  sites  surveyed  recently  during  the  dry 
season.  Nonetheless,  it  was  believed  that  the  paucity  of 
records  of  Key  Species  represented  genuinely  low  densities, 
probably  due  to  a  combination  of  heavy  human  pressure, 
relative  dryness  of  the  denser  forest  types  and  lack  of 
undisturbed  wetlands. 

Of  greatest  significance  were  two  Globally  Threatened 
species,  Siamese  Fireback  and  Red-collared  Woodpecker 
Picus  rabieri,  the  latter  occurring  quite  commonly  in  logged 
forests,  the  first  time  this  has  been  noted  in  Laos.  Near- 
threatened  species  included  Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo. 
Many  of  the  larger  bird  species  expected  to  occur  were  not 
recorded  and  are  believed  to  be  extinct  (e.g.  Green  Peafowl, 
vultures  and  storks).  This  was  mirrored  in  the  low  levels  of 
many  large  mammal  populations  (WCS  1996a). 
Nonetheless,  some  hunting-sensitive  species  were  recorded, 
such  as  Wreathed,  Great  and  Brown  Hornbills,  mainly  in 
the  Central  Hills  sector. 

Selected  species  accounts 

A  full  list  with  status  assessments  for  each  site  and  sector  is 
given  in  Appendix  2.  The  following  accounts  give  further 
details  for  records  which  are  of  interest  mainly  because  they 
are  either:  new  for  Laos  (not  listed  by  Mlikovsky  and 
Inskipp  in  prep.),  new  to  Central  Laos  (not  listed  for 
Central  Laos  by  King  etal.  1975,  Delacour  1929  orThewlis 
et  al.  1996)  or  seldom  recorded  in  Laos.  A  few  species  are 
discussed  because  they  exhibited  plumage  features  not 
described  in  the  literature  or  their  identification  is  in  doubt. 
Only  records  which  qualify  under  these  criteria  are  detailed; 
if  records  of  a  species  from  certain  sites  do  not  qualify,  they 
are  not  listed  in  the  text,  only  in  Appendix  2.  Accounts  of 
provisionally  identified  species  are  placed  in  square  brackets. 
No  records  from  Xe  Bang-Nouan  NBCA  merited  discussion 
in  this  section. 

Spotted  Wren  Babbler  was  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
Indochina.  Eight  other  species  new  to  Laos  were  recorded: 
Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser,  Oriental  Cuckoo  Cuculus 
saturatus ,  Yellow-vented  Green  Pigeon,  White-bellied 
Green  Pigeon,  Asian  House  Martin  Delichon  dasypus, 
Short-tailed  Scimitar  Babbler,  Red-tailed  Minla  Minla 
ignotincta  and  Fork-tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  christinae. 
No  new  species  for  South  or  North  Laos  were  recorded  in 
1994,  but  55  species  wholly  new  for  Central  Laos  were 
recorded,  as  well  as  two  other  species  provisionally 
identified.  All  of  these  species  are  highlighted  in  the 
‘Historical’  column  of  Appendix  2.  Two  species  recorded 
only  from  Ban  Lak(20)  market  might  also  be  new  for 
Central  Laos  but  their  provenance  was  not  confirmed. 
Both  were  found  elsewhere  in  Central  Laos  during  1995 
(Duckworth  et  al.  1998). 

In  addition  to  those  records  which  are  certainly  new  to 
Central  Laos  and  which  are  given  accounts  in  the  main  text, 
Appendix  1  lists  other  species  for  which  previous  records 
from  the  region  are  uncertain.  Appendix  la  lists  the  many 
species,  which  King  et  al.  (1975)  omitted  to  list  for  Central 
Laos  despite  being  recorded  there  by  Delacour  (1929). 
Some  of  Delacour’s  records  may  have  been  reassessed  by 
King  et  al.  and  found  unacceptable,  (in  which  case  records 
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from  1994  would  be  new)  but  others  seem  likely  to  have 
been  overlooked.  Appendix  lb  lists  species  which  were 
recorded  by  King  et  al.  (1975)  for  Central  Laos  but  for 
which  no  published  references  can  be  found  other  than 
Delacour  and  Jabouille  ( 1 940),  which  is  mainly  a  secondary 
source;  records  from  1994  for  these  species  also  represent 
the  first  explicit  reports  from  Central  Laos. 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser 

On  the  Nakay  Plateau  one  was  seen  at  Nong  Boua  on  6 
February.  It  was  associating  with  about  200  wild  ducks 
(mainly  Common  Teal  Anas  crecca  and  Garganey  Anas 
querquedula ) .  Local  people  assured  us  that  it  was  a  wild  bird. 
In  support  of  this,  the  authors  have  yet  to  see  a  single  wild- 
type  domestic  individual  of  any  Anser  species  in  Laos. 

Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  records  for 
Laos. 

Great  Barbet  Megalaima  virens 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  at  1 ,000- 1 ,200  m 
in  dry  evergreen  forest  and  present,  abundance  uncertain, 
at  1,200-1,800  m  in  dry  evergreen  and  Fb&zem’a-dominated 
forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Rufous-necked  Hornbill  Aceros  nipalensis 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  at  1 ,000- 1 ,800  m 
in  dry  evergreen  forest  and  Fokienia- dominated  forest. 
They  were  mostly  in  groups  of  up  to  five  in  fruiting  trees. 
Several  groups  could  easily  be  seen  or  heard  in  one  day,  the 
males  at  least  calling  often.  They  were  easily  approachable, 
and  seemed  to  be  a  prime  target  for  hunters  judging  by  the 
numerous  remains  along  paths  and  in  campsites  in  area 
where  they  were  present.  One  was  seen  flying  across  the 
Nam  Pheo  valley,  probably  coming  from  dry  or  wet  evergreen 
forest  at  around  700  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Blyth’s  Kingfisher  Alcedo  Hercules 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  two  singles  and  a  pair  along 
10  km  of  the  Nam  Pheo  (28  April)  and  a  pair  seen 
repeatedly  on  another  stretch  of  the  Nam  Pheo  and  a 
smaller  tributary  stream  (26-28  April).  On  the  Nakay 
Plateau  one  on  the  Nam  Mon,  tributary  of  the  Nam  Xot  (15 
March). 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos.  Also  present 
on  the  Nam  Kwai  in  the  Nam  Theun  Proposed  Extension 
NBCA. 

Nam  Kwai,  Nam  Mon  and  Nam  Pheo  are  all  large 
permanent  streams  (up  to  10  m  across)  flowing  gently  over 
sluggish  or  stony  courses  through  forest  (including  quite 
degraded  forest)  at  550-650  m.  No  Blyth’s  Kingfishers 
were  seen  on  larger,  slow-flowing  forested  rivers  at  similar 
altitudes,  despite  a  great  deal  of  survey  effort. 

The  calls  of  the  birds  on  the  Nam  Pheo  were  noted 
consistently  as  ‘sit’  or  ‘ship’,  markedly  less  shrill  than  River 
Kingfisher  and  similar  to  the  soft  (rather  than  the  harsh) 
flight  calls  of  Slaty-backed  Forktails  Enicurus  schistaceus 
found  on  the  same  stretches  of  river.  This  accords  with  the 
description  in  Fry  and  Fry  (1992)  but  contrasts  with  the 
relatively  harsh  call  mentioned  by  Long  et  al.  (1992). 

Blue-throated  Bee-Eater  Merops  viridis 

On  the  Nakay  Plateau  a  party  of  about  ten  was  seen  along 

the  Nam  On  on  30  April. 

This  is  apparently  a  very  scarce  passage  migrant  in  Laos 
(David-Beaulieu  1 949)  and  there  are  few  records.  The  only 


other  recent  records  in  Laos  are  of  several  parties  flying  over 
Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  in  1 996  (R.  J.  Tizard  and  J.  W. 
Duckworth  per  R.  J.  Tizard,  verbally  1996). 

Oriental  Cuckoo  Cuculus  saturatus 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  recorded  7-23  April. 
Commonly  heard  in  Fokienia- dominated  forest  at  1,400  - 
1,800  m  and  in  dry  evergreen  forest  in  the  Houay  Morrow 
valley  down  to  1,000  m.  A  few  were  heard  elsewhere  in  the 
reserve  in  dry  evergreen  forest  above  1,000  m.  One  was 
heard  in  forest  on  karst  limestone  at  Pha  Hua  on  30  April 
at  800  m. 

Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  previous 
records  for  Laos. 

Swiftlets  Collocalia  sp. 

Flocks  of  unidentified  swiftlets  were  seen  throughout  the 
survey  period  at  Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA,  the  Nakay 
Plateau  and  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA  and  on 
road  journeys  through  Khammouane  province  (essentially, 
the  northern  half  of  Central  Laos)  over  the  same  period. 
Concentrations  of  several  thousand  were  seen  when  weather 
conditions  were  still  and  overcast,  particularly  over  deforested 
lowland  valleys  (although  large  flocks  over  forest  might  have 
been  overlooked).  The  region  includes  extensive  karst 
limestone  mountains  where  the  swiftlets  may  breed.  We  can 
trace  no  previous  records  of  swiftlets  from  Central  Laos 
other  than  a  few  in  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 

House  Swift  Apus  affinis 

A  few  were  seen  amongst  flocks  of  other  swifts  and  swiftlets 
over  the  town  of  Thakhek  on  7  and  8  January. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Fish  Owls  Ketupa  sp. 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  there  was  a  day-time  sighting 
of  Buffy  Ketupa  ketupu  or  Tawny  Fish  Owl  K.  flavipes  in 
forest  along  Nam  Xot,  at  650  m  on  18  January.  On  the 
Nakay  Plateau  there  was  a  day-time  sighting  of  Buffy  or 
Tawny  Fish  Owl  in  forest  along  Nam  Xot  at  520  m  on  3 
March. 

The  river  was  20-30  m  wide  at  the  locations  of  both 
sightings.  The  observers  wish  to  avoid  identifying  these 
species  using  size  alone  as  a  criterion  until  they  are  familiar 
with  both  species,  but  the  March  bird  was  strongly  suspected 
to  be  Tawny,  since  it  was  markedly  larger  than  Brown 
Wood  Owl  Strix  leptogrammica ,  which  is  itself  larger  than 
Buffy  Fish  Owl  according  to  King  etal.  (1975)  andBoonsong 
and  Round  (1991).  Neither  Buffy  nor  Tawny  Fish  Owl  was 
then  known  from  Central  Laos.  Duckworth  et  al.  (1998) 
report  feathers  of  Tawny  Fish  Owl  from  the  Nam  Theun  40 
km  downstream  of  the  Nakay  Plateau,  on  the  border  of 
North  and  Central  Laos. 

Brown  Wood  Owl  Strix  leptogrammica 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  calls  of  this  species  were 
heard  on  1 1  April  in  Fo&zbra'u-dominated  forest  at  1,600  m 
(identified  from  tapes  by  P.  Round,  in  litt.  1996).  Elsewhere, 
an  unfledged  captive  bird  was  seen  in  Ban  Nampik  on  22 
May  and  was  said  to  have  been  caught  nearby. 

There  are  no  previous  records  for  Central  Laos. 

[Hodgson’s  Frogmouth  Batrachostomus  hodgsoni 
In  Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA  calls  provisionally  attributed 
to  Hodgson’s  Frogmouth  were  heard  several  times  during 
April  in  dry  evergreen  forest  at  1,000  -  1,050  m. 

These  resembled  calls  heard  in  South  Laos  in  1993  and 
also  attributed  to  this  species  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  There 
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remain  only  two  confirmed  records  of  Hodgson’s  Frogmouths 
in  Laos,  of  singles  in  the  North  (Delacour  and  Greenway 
1940)  and  South  (Dickinson  1970)  so  if  confirmed  these 
would  be  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos.] 

[Javan  Frogmouth  Batrachostomus  javensis 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  calls  provisionally  attributed 
to  Javan  Frogmouth  were  heard  on  19  January  in  dry 
evergreen  forest  at  650  m  near  the  middle  reaches  of  the 
Nam  Xot  (one  giving  the  ‘gwiir  hirr  hirr’  call,  around 
09h00) .  On  the  Nakay  Plateau  calls  provisionally  attributed 
to  Javan  Frogmouth  were  heard  on  6  February  in  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  at  550  m  north  of  Ban  Sop-On  (three 
together  giving  the  ‘gwirr  hirr  hirr’  call  at  around  12h00); 
1  March  in  semi-evergreen  forest  at  550  m  near  Ban 
Namxot  (one  giving  a  loud,  slightly  descending  whistle  and 
later  another  uttering  loud,  quavering  laughs,  both  by 
night)  and  10  March  in  another  area  of  semi-evergreen 
forest  at  5  5 0  m  near  Ban  Namxot  (one  giving  the  ‘gwirr  hirr 
hirr’  calls  by  day). 

These  calls  were  indistinguishable  from  calls  heard  by  the 
authors  in  several  areas  of  Laos  in  1992-1993  and  attributed 
to  this  species  (Thewlis  etal.  1996)  but  their  identity  has  yet 
to  be  confirmed.  There  remain  no  confirmed  records  from 
Indochina  (Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  in  prep.)  .] 

Yellow-vented  Green  Pigeon  Treron  seimundi 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  seven  or  more  were  seen 
with  at  least  three  Thick-billed  Green  Pigeons  Treron 
curvirostra  and  one  White-bellied  Green  Pigeon  T.  sieboldii 
on  10-11  March  on  the  Southern  Escarpment  and  another 
1  km  or  so  away  on  the  same  day. 

Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  previous 
records  for  Laos. 

White-bellied  Green  Pigeon  Treron  sieboldii 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  two  singles  were  seen  on  10 
March  in  heavily  degraded  semi-evergreen  forest  at  400  m 
on  the  Southern  Escarpment.  A  Yellow-vented  Green 
Pigeon  briefly  joined  one  and  the  other  was  with  seven 
Yellow-vented  and  three  Thick-billed  Green  Pigeons  in  a 
fruiting  tree.  [On  the  Nakay  Plateau  there  was  a  provisional 
record  of  1-3  at  520  m  near  the  lower  Nam  Xot  on  13 
March.] 

Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  previous 
records  for  Laos. 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus 
On  the  Nakay  Plateau  a  party  of  about  50  at  Nong  Boua  on 
9  February  and  30  flying  over  fields  a  few  kilometres  to  the 
south-east  next  day,  possibly  involving  the  same  individuals. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos.  There  have 
been  records  of  single  individuals  from  North  Laos  (David- 
Beaulieu  1944)  and  South  Laos  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996) 

Jerdon’s  Baza  Aviceda  jerdoni 

On  the  Nakay  Plateau  one  was  seen  flying  over  newly 
cleared  fields  along  the  Nam  On  on  5  February. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Central  Laos. 

Chinese  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  soloensis 

One  was  seen  for  sale  in  Ban  Lak  (20)  market  on  20  April. 

If  the  bird  was  caught  locally,  this  would  be  the  first 
record  for  Central  Laos,  but  see  comments  under  ‘Study 
Sites’  above.  There  are  only  two  previous  records  from 
Laos,  both  from  the  North  (David-Beaulieu  1 944),  although 
there  were  several  more  in  1995  (Duckworth  et  al.  1998). 


Rufous-bellied  Eagle  Hieraaetus  kienerii 

On  the  Nakay  Plateau  three  singles  were  seen:  an  adult  on 

5  February  and  immatures  on  15  March  and  1  April. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos.  The  species 
was  first  recorded  in  Laos  in  the  South  in  1993  (Thewlis  et 
al.  1996). 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  nipalensis 
[In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  provisionally  identified 
birds  were  seen  on  20  January  at  600  m  in  dry  evergreen 
forest  along  the  middle  Nam  Xot  and  on  1 1  April  at  1 ,400  m 
in  Fokienia- dominated  forest.]  On  the  Nakay  Plateau  one 
was  seen  in  riverine  forest  beside  the  lower  Nam  Noy  at  550 
m  on  2  April.  Two  were  offered  for  sale  in  Ban  Lak  (20) 
market  on  1 5  January  (but  did  not  necessarily  come  from 
Central  Laos,  see  ‘Study  Sites  and  Coverage’  above).  [One 
was  provisionally  identified  on  26  April  at  750  m  in  dry 
evergreen  forest  on  the  ridge  just  south  of  Ban  Lak  (20).] 
There  appears  to  be  only  one  previous  record  for  Laos,  a 
specimen  collected  at  Nan  Neune  by  A.  David-Beaulieu  on 
3  March  1940,  and  originally  identified  as  a  Changeable 
Hawk  Eagle  S’.  cirrhatus  (Ripley  1953).  King  et  al.  (1975) 
list  the  species  from  North  Laos  and  this  presumably  refers 
to  the  Ripley  record.  The  Nakay  Plateau  bird  is  thus 
probably  the  first  record  for  Central  Laos. 

[Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga 
On  the  Nakay  Plateau  one  (provisionally  identified)  was 
seen  before  dusk  on  4  April  near  Ban  Sop-On  flying  over  an 
extensive  area  of  paddies,  apparently  in  search  of  a  roost 
site. 

This  is  only  the  second  record  for  Laos.  The  first  was  an 
undated  specimen  taken  beside  the  Xe  Banghiang  (the 
border  between  Central  and  South  Laos)  by  David-Beaulieu 
(1949-1950).] 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 

On  the  Nakay  Plateau  an  immature  was  seen  soaring  above 
the  Nam  Theun  downstream  of  Ban  Nam  Theun  on  29 
February. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Central  Laos.  The  species  was  also 
recorded  on  the  Nakay  Plateau  in  1995  (Duckworth  et  al. 
1998). 

Bi.ue-napeo  Pr  rTA  Pitta  nipalensis 

One  was  seen  dead  in  Ban  Lak  (20)  market  on  7  March  1994. 

If  caught  locally  this  would  be  the  first  record  for  Central 
Laos,  but  see  comments  under  ‘Study  Sites’,  above. 

Long-tailed  Shrike  Lanins  schach 

On  the  Nakay  Plateau  one  was  seen  on  6  February  at  550 
m  in  scrub  near  Ban  Sop-On. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Central  Laos. 

Short-billed  Minivet  Pericrocotus  brevirostris 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  the  species  was  common  in 
small  groups,  as  part  of  mixed  species  flocks,  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m.  One  pair  was  watched 
feeding  young  in  the  nest  on  9  April. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Japanese  Paradise-Flycatcher  Terpsiphone  atrocaudata 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  one  was  seen  on  1 3  April  in 
Fokienia- dominated  forest  at  1,600  m. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Central  Laos  and  only  the 
second  for  Laos,  the  first  being  on  the  Bolaven  Plateau  in 
April  1930  (Engelbach  1932). 
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Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hyperythra 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBC  A  common  above  1,400  m  in 
Fokienia- dominated  forest  and  upper  montane  forest. 
Commonest  in  the  understory  of  areas  of  broad-leaved 
forest  in  valley  bottoms. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  westermanni 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  at  1,400-1,800  m 
in  Fokienia- dominated  forest  and  present,  abundance 
uncertain,  above  1,000  m  in  dry  evergreen  forest  and  above 

1,800  m  in  upper  montane  forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Large  Niltava  Niltava  grandis 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,000  m  in 
dry  evergreen  forest  and  at  1,400-1,800  m  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest  and  present,  abundance  uncertain,  above 

1,800  m  in  upper  montane  forest.  Areas  of  open,  ridge-top 
forest  were  preferred. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Small  Niltava  Niltava  macgrigoriae 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,000  m  in 
dry  evergreen  forest  and  at  1,400-1,800  m  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest.  Areas  of  broad-leaved,  valley  bottom 
forest  were  preferred.  One  was  recorded  on  15  January  at 
600  m  in  dry  evergreen  forest  near  Ban  Nakadok. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Fujlan/Rufous-bellied  Niltava  Niltava  davidi! sundara 
InNakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  present,  abundance  uncertain, 
in  dry  evergreen  forest  at  600-900  m  around  Ban  Nakadok. 
In  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA  common  at 
600-900  m  in  wet  evergreen  forest  near  Nam  Kwai.  On  the 
Nakay  Plateau  occasional  in  semi-evergreen  forest  at  500- 
550  m. 

Six  males  (five  during  25-29  January  near  Nam  Kwai  and 
one  on  9  March  on  the  Nakay  Plateau)  showed  clearly  the 
shining  blue  forecrown  and  darker  hindcrown  which 
distinguish  Fujian  Niltava  according  to  Dickinson  (1973) 
and  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991).  Several  also  had  the  flanks 
and  belly  paler  than  the  breast.  Most  other  males  seen 
moderately  well  were  also  suspected  to  be  Fujian  by  these 
criteria.  The  females  are  not  thought  to  be  identifiable  in  the 
field 

The  identification  and  taxonomy  of  this  closely  related  and 
possibly  conspecific  pair  are  not  fully  understood  (Inskipp  et 
al.  1996)  and  in  view  of  this  we  prefer  to  treat  these  records 
as  provisional.  The  only  record  of  either  form  from  Central 
Laos  appears  to  be  the  report  that  an  unspecified  number 
were  found  in  January-February  at  Nam  Theun  (and  the 
nearby  Ban  Nape,  in  North  Laos)  by  Delacour  (1929).  This 
record  appears  to  be  treated  as  davidi  by  Delacour  and 
Jabouille  (1940),  but  Dickinson  (1973)  reassigned  it  to  N. 
sundara.  Thus  our  records  from  Nakadok  and  the  Nakay 
Plateau  may  prove  to  be  the  first  records  of  davidi  for  Central 
Laos. 

Pygmy  Blue  flycatcher  Muscicapella  hodgsoni 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  there  were  records  of  singles 
or  groups  of  two  on  8,  13  and  1 4  April  at  1 ,400- 1 ,800  m  in 
.Fo&z'ema-dominated  forest.  All  were  in  broad-leaved  valley- 
bottom  forest.  A  pair  was  watched  nest-building  on  8  April. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos.  The  only 
other  records  for  Laos  are  from  the  Bolaven  Plateau  in  1 993 
(Thewlis  et  al.  1996) 


White-capped  Water  Redstart 

Chaimarrornis  leucocephalus 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  two  were  seen  repeatedly 
during  17-20  January  on  the  Nam  Xot  at  600  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos.  One  was  also 
seen  on  the  Nam  Phao  (Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed 
NBCA,  marginally  in  North  Laos)  at  600  m  on  3 1  January. 
None  was  seen  along  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nam  Xot  at 
1,500  m  in  April.  David-Beaulieu  (1944)  suggested  that 
the  species  was  an  altitudinal  migrant  in  the  province  of 
Tranninh  (roughly  equivalent  to  the  modern  province  of 
Xieng  Khouang,  North  Laos).  He  thought  that  the  species 
bred  at  high  altitudes  and  descended  to  the  lowlands  at 
300-500  m  from  November  to  March. 

[Purple  Cochoa  Cochoa  purpurea 

In  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA  a  putative 
record  made  on  29  January  was  mentioned  by  Timmins 
and  Evans  ( 1994)  and  quoted  in  several  secondary  sources. 
The  observer  has  now  withdrawn  this  since  the  birds  could 
not  be  distinguished  from  the  unusually  dark-plumaged 
Green  Cochoas  Cochoa  viridis  recently  recorded  elsewhere 
in  Central  Laos.  There  are  no  historical  or  recent  records 
from  Laos.] 

Beautiful  Nuthatch  Sitta  formosa 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  one  was  seen  alone  in  dry 
evergreen  forest  at  about  950  m.  A  group  of  three  and  two 
singles  were  seen  in  mixed  flocks  at  1,500-1,700  m  in 
Fo&zemfr-dominated  forest. 

Elsewhere  it  is  known  from  1,300-2,000  m  in  Bhutan, 
India,  North  Burma,  north  Laos,  north  Vietnam,  small 
parts  of  Yunnan  and  one  site  in  Thailand  (Collar  et  al. 
1994)  so  these  records  represent  the  most  south-easterly 
population  known,  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos  and 
the  lowest  published  altitudinal  record. 

Yellow-cheeked  Tit  Parus  spilonotus 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  present  in  dry  evergreen 
forest,  Fokienia- dominated  forest  and  upper  montane  forest 
from  1,200-2,100  m  and  common  at  least  from  1,400- 

1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Black-throated  Tit  Aegithalos  concinnus 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  seen  four  times  at  1,000- 
1,400  m  in  dry  evergreen  forest  and  twice  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Asian  House  Martin  Delichon  dasypus 
On  the  Nakay  Plateau  a  group  of  two  was  watched  in 
excellent  viewing  conditions  for  15  minutes  on  28  February 
along  the  course  of  the  Nam  Theun  below  Ban  Nam 
Theun.  They  were  accompanied  by  30  or  more  unidentified 
Asian/Northern  House  Martins  Delichon  dasypus! urbica. 
Another  party  of  five  Asian/Northern  House  Martins  was 
seen  on  30  April  near  Ban  Don. 

Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  tracedno  confirmed  records 
of  Asian  House  Martin  for  Laos,  and  the  first  record  for Vietnam 
was  reported  as  recently  as  1989  (Laurie  et  al.  1989). 

Identification  was  based  chiefly  on  the  black  underwing 
coverts,  markedly  darker  than  the  greyish  flight  feathers.  This 
feature  was  clearly  visible  due  to  the  elevated  viewpoint,  so  the 
birds  were  seen  against  a  dark  neutral  background .  Supporting 
features  were  the  shallow  tail  fork  and  sullied  chest,  but  see 
Duckworth  et  al.  (1998)  for  a  discussion  of  these  features. 
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Mountain  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  mcclellandii 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,000  m  in 
dry  evergreen  and  Fokienia- dominated  forest  and  present, 
abundance  uncertain,  in  mossy  upper  montane  forest  above 
1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 
Slaty-bellied  Tesia  Tesia  olivea 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  in  dry  evergreen 
forest  above  1,000  m  and  in  Fokienia-dominated  forest  at 
1,400-1,800  m  and  present,  abundance  uncertain,  in  upper 
montane  forest  above  1,800  m. 

There  are  no  known  records  from  Central  Laos.  Delacour 
(1929)  reported  the  similar  Grey-bellied  Tesia  T.  cyaniventer 
from  east  of  Ban  Nape,  on  the  border  of  North  and  Central 
Laos,  but  only  Slaty-bellied  was  recorded  there  in  1994.  At 
the  time  of  Delacour’s  record  the  taxonomy  of  these  two 
tesias  was  uncertain.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some 
confusion  surrounds  the  naming  of  these  tesias  in  historical 
accounts  and  a  careful  review  of  all  existing  specimens  is 
needed. 

Japanese  Bush  Warbler  Cetria  diphone 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  one  was  seen  on  4  March 
in  a  large  bamboo  thicket  amongst  scrub  and  farmland  at 
520  m  near  Ban  Soupen. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Central  Laos. 

[Sulphur-breasted  Warbler  Phylloscopus  ricketti 
On  the  Nakay  Plateau  one  was  seen  in  semi-evergreen 
forest  at  520  m  on  27  February. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Central  Laos,  but  remains 
provisional  in  view  of  the  presence  of  a  similar,  apparently 
undescribed  form  of  Phylloscopus  warbler  in  a  nearby  part  of 
Central  Laos  (Duckworth  et  al.  1998).]. 

White-tailed  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  davisoni 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,000  m  in 
dry  evergreen  forest,  Fokienia-domimted  forest  and  upper 
montane  forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 
Yellow-vented  Warbler  Phylloscopus  cantator 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  in  dry  evergreen 
forest  at  600-750  m  around  Ban  Nakadok  and  the  middle 
Nam  Xot.  On  the  Nakay  Plateau  frequent  in  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  at  520-550  m  around  Ban  Namxot. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos.  Individuals 
often  joined  mixed  flocks  and  called  frequently.  The  latest 
record  was  of  four  separate  individuals  near  Ban  Namxot 
on  8  March. 

Lemon- rumped  Warbler  Phylloscopus  chloronotus 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  frequent  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Grey-cheeked  Warbler  Seicercus  poliogenys 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  at  1,400-1,800  m 
in  Fokiettia-dominated  forest  (preferring  the  lusher,  broad¬ 
leaved  forest  of  the  valley  floors)  and  present,  abundance 
uncertain,  above  1,800  m  in  upper  montane  forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos.  They  showed 
yellow  throats,  creamy  chins  and  all  grey  lores. 

Chestnut-crowned  Warbler  Seicercus  castaniceps 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  one  on  12  April  at  about 
1,100  m  in  dry  evergreen  forest,  locally  common  in  valley- 
bottom  broad-leaved  forests  in  the  area  of  Fokienia- 


dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m  and  present  in  upper 
montane  forest  above  1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Rufous-faced  Warbler  A broscopus  albogularis 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  found  from  600-1,800  m  in 
dry  evergreen  forest  and  Fokienia-dominated  forest.  It  was 
commonest  above  1,000  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Greater  necklaced  Laughingthrush  Gamdax  pectoralis 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  parties  on  8  and  9  April  in 
Fokienia- dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m.  On  the  Nakay 
Plateau  parties  on  28  February  and  2  March  in  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  at  520  m. 

Lesser  Necklaced  Laughingthrushes  Gamdax  monileger  were 
also  present  in  these  areas,  sometimes  in  the  same  mixed-species 
flocks,  and  there  were  several  records  which  could  not  be 
assigned  to  species.  These  are  the  first  records  from  Central 
Laos. 

Chestnut-crowned  Laughingthrush 

Gamdax  erythrocephalus 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,800  m  in 
upper  montane  forest  on  Phou  Laoko,  with  one  record  from 
an  isolated  summit  away  from  this  area  at  1,750  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Red-tailed  Laughingthrush  Gamdax  milnei 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  five  records  in  dry  evergreen 
forest  at  1,000-1,200  m  and  two  records  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Short-tailed  Scimitar  Babbler  Jabouilleia  danjoui 
In  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA  a  party  of  two 
was  seen  at  750  m  on  28  January  in  wet  evergreen  forest 
near  Nam  Kwai 

Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  previous 
records  for  Laos.  The  species  was  previously  thought 
endemic  to  Vietnam  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 

Streak-breasted/White-browed  Scimitar  Babbler 

Pomatorhinus  ruficollisl schisticeps 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  four  records,  as  follows: 

1 1  January,  650  m,  above  Ban  Nakadok.  One  seen  with 
streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  meeting  across  the  middle, 
a  pale  area  below  that  and  streaks  across  the  belly. 

1 3  April,  1 , 1 00  m,  dry  evergreen  forest  above  Ban  Navang. 
One  seen  with  slight  brown  streaking  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

1 6  April,  1 ,000  m,  dry  evergreen  forest  above  BanNavang. 
One  seen  with  streaks  on  breast  sides,  which  met  across  the 
top  of  the  breast. 

17  April,  1,600  m  Fokienia- dominated  forest.  Two  seen 
with  heavy  streaking  along  flanks  and  sides  of  breast. 

On  the  Nakay  Plateau  two  records  as  follows: 

6  February,  520  m,  Nakay  Plateau.  Two  seen  with  faint 
streaking  on  the  sides  of  breast  almost  meeting  across  the 
centre.  Lower  flanks  and  lower  belly  brownish. 

4  March,  520  m,  Nakay  Plateau.  One  seen  with  the  sides 
of  the  breast  strongly  washed  brown  and  streaked  white. 
Centre  of  the  breast  flecked  brown,  flanks  with  scattered 
brown  streaks. 

All  eight  of  these  birds  were  less  well-streaked  than  any 
ruficollis  in  the  collection  of  the  BM(NH).  However,  seven 
of  them  were  markedly  more  heavily  streaked  than  normal 
schisticeps.  A  few  specimens  from  Laos,  labelled  P.  r.  beaulieui, 
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have  less  extensive  and  more  variable  streaking  than  most 
ruficollis  and  so  come  closest  to  the  well-streaked  birds 
seen  in  1 994,  but  even  beaulieui  tends  to  show  a  completely 
streaked  breast  and  only  one,  a  specimen  from  Tengyueh 
in  west-central  Yunnan,  has  a  pale,  unmarked  breast 
patch  below  a  streaked  breast  band,  a  feature  shown  by 
several  of  the  1994  birds.  The  bird  of  13  April  was 
indistinguishable  from  White-browed  Scimitar  Babbler, 
but  the  identity  of  the  others  remains  uncertain.  The  Nam 
Theun  headwaters  may  well  represent  a  zone  of 
hybridization  between  these  two  forms,  which  elsewhere 
in  their  range  act  as  distinct  species  (see  Duckworth  et  al. 
1998  for  further  discussion). 

Red-billed  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  ochraceiceps 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  frequent  or  occasional  to 
common  from  600-1,800  m  in  dry  evergreen  forest  and 
Fokienia- dominated  forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Coral-billed  ScimitarRabbler  Pomatorhinus ferruginosus 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  at  1,000-1,400  m 
in  dry  evergreen  forest  and  noticeably  commoner  in 
Fokienia-dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

The  birds  were  very  markedly  paler  below  than  those 
pictured  in  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991).  There  are  only 
two  skins  of  the  Indochinese  race  orientalis  in  the  BM 
(NH)  but  comparison  of  these  with  our  field  notes  and 
photographs  of  an  individual  netted  in  Nakay-Nam  Theun 
NBCA  suggests  that  birds  there  are  paler  below  than 
orientalis  and  might  represent  a  new  race.  They  were 
whitish  below,  washed  light  brown,  with  a  wholly  white 
chin  and  throat  standing  in  slight  contrast.  They  were  not 
wholly  white  below,  unlike  the  birds  seen  on  the  Bolaven 
Plateau  in  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996)  which  may  thus 
represent  another  new  form,  or  the  extreme  of  a  cline  (C. 
Robson,  in  litt.  1995). 

An  occupied  nest  with  three  eggs  was  found  on  1 3  April 
at  1,200  m.  It  was  about  50  cm  above  ground  on  the  side 
of  a  low  mound  amongst  a  pile  of  leaves  and  twigs.  The  nest 
cavity  was  conical,  about  1 5  cm  deep  and  1 0  cm  wide  at  the 
mouth,  and  sloped  gently  upwards.  The  nest  was  constructed 
of  twigs,  leaves  and  fronds  from  rattans  and  ferns.  The  eggs 
were  pure  white.  When  one  of  the  adults  was  mist-netted, 
two  other  individuals  circled  the  observers  repeatedly  making 
scolding  calls  and  feigning  injury  to  distract  them. 

Pygmy  Wren  Babbler  Pnoepyga  pusilla 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  one  was  seen  on  13  April  in 
thick  vegetation  along  the  banks  of  Nam  Xot  at  1,500  m. 
Calls  taped  in  the  same  area  on  1 0  April  were  subsequently 
identified  as  this  species  (C.  Robson  and  P.  Round,  in 
litt.  1994). 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Spotted  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeomis  formosus 
In  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA  calls  recorded 
from  wet  evergreen  forest  at  600-900  m  near  Nam  Kwai 
on  several  dates  during  24  January  -  2  February  were 
identified  as  this  species  by  C.  Robson  ( in  litt.  1994).  There 
was  also  a  sighting  on  30  January  in  the  same  area,  but 
this  remains  provisional.  It  was  clearly  a  Spelaeomis  and 
resembled  formosus  closely  in  body  size,  tail  shape  and  size, 
bill  structure,  the  large  pale  feet,  the  warm  brown  remiges, 
rectrices  and  rump  all  finely  barred  with  black,  the  dark 
brown  upperparts  and  head  with  fine  white  speckles  and 


the  dull  brown  underparts.  However,  all  the  skins  examined 
in  the  BM(NH)  showed  white  spotting  on  the  breast  and 
particularly  the  throat  (though  this  was  rather 
inconspicuous  on  some),  whereas  the  1994  bird  apparently 
had  none. 

The  species  was  known  from  Mount  Victoria  (Burma) 
and  nowhere  else  in  South-East  Asia  (King  etal.  [1975];  see 
also  the  lack  of  records  in  Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  [in  prep.]) 
so  this  constitutes  the  first  record  for  Indochina.  There  is  a 
subsequent  record  from  northern  Vietnam  (Robson  1995). 
The  nearest  known  population  is  in  Yunnan  (King  et  al. 
1975). 

The  numbers  of  the  illustrations  of  Y.  formosus  and  Y. 
troglodytoides  in  Etchecopar  and  Hue  (1983)  are  apparently 
transposed,  which  can  cause  confusion. 

Babbler  Stachyris  sp. 

On  the  Nakay  Plateau  a  babbler,  closely  resembling  ‘Buff¬ 
chested  Babbler  Stachyris  ambigua’  as  described  by  King 
et  al.  (1975),  was  seen  in  a  large  thicket  of  tall  bamboos  at 
500  m  near  Ban  Soupen  on  4  March  1994.  Its  call  was  an 
often-repeated,  mellow  ‘hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo-hoo’ 
without  an  introductory  first  note.  The  call  was  also  heard 
in  degraded  habitats  near  Ban  Namxot  and  Ban  Sop-On. 

There  are  considerable  differences  of  opinion  over  the 
taxonomy  of  this  group,  which  King  et  al.  (1975)  placed  in 
four  species  -  Y.  ambigua,  S.  mficeps,  S.  rufifrons  and  Y. 
rodolphei  (the  last  of  which  is  not  reported  from  Indochina) . 
The  subtle  plumage  colours  in  this  group  change  significantly 
after  death,  making  the  use  of  skins  rather  difficult. 
Examination  of  skins  at  the  BM(NH)  suggests  the  Nakay 
bird  was  closest  to  Stachyris  rufifrons  insuspecta  (which  is 
known  from  southern  Laos)  or  Stachyris  mficeps  mficeps 
(from  Burma).  Deignan  (1939)  suggested  these  two  forms 
may  be  conspecific.  Inskipp  et  al.  (1996)  lump  Y.  mfifrons 
and  Y.  ambigua  in  Y.  mfifrons  and  retain  Y.  mficeps  as  a  full 
species.  No  member  of  this  species  group  is  currently 
known  from  Central  Laos. 

Cutia  Curia  nipalensis 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  two  on  14  April  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest  at  1,750  m. 

This  is  the  first  record  from  Central  Laos. 

White-browed  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  flaviscapis 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,000  m  in 
dry  evergreen  forest,  Fokienia- dominated  forest  and  upper 
montane  forest.  Many  appeared  to  be  holding  territory,  and 
a  nest  was  found  on  22  April. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Black-eared  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  melanotis 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  there  were  four  records  in 
dry  evergreen  forest  above  1,000  m  and  three  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Chestnut-eared  Shrike  Babbler  Ptemthius  aenobarbus 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  singles  on  13  and  14  April 
in  Fokienia- dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Spectacled  Barwing  Actinodura  ramsayi 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  frequent  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m  and  present  down  to 
1,000  m  in  dry  evergreen  forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 
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Blue-winged  Minla  Minla  cyanouroptera 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,400  m  in 
Fokienia- dominated  forest  and  upper  montane  forest,  and 
present,  abundance  uncertain,  in  dry  evergreen  forest  down 
to  1,000  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Chestnut-tailed  Minla  Minla  strigula 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  very  common  in  upper 
montane  forest  above  1,800  m  on  Phou  Laoko  and  seen 
on  an  isolated  summit  away  from  this  area  at  1,750  m. 
There  are  no  previous  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Red-tailed  Minla  Minla  ignotincta 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  in  mixed-species 
flocks  above  1,400  m  in  both  Fo&zema-dominated  forest 
and  upper  montane  forest. 

Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  traced  no  previous 
records  for  Laos 

Rufous-winged  Fulvetta  Alcippe  castaneceps 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,000  m  in 
dry  evergreen  forest,  Fokienia- dominated  forest  and  upper 
montane  forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Spectacled  Fulvetta  Alcippe  ruficapilla 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  two  were  seen  on  15  April 
at  2,100  m  in  upper  montane  forest  on  the  main  ridge  of 
Phou  Laoko. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Central  Laos.  The  race  of  these 
birds  is  not  clear  but  in  comparison  with  known  races  they 
were  notable  for  their  thin  eyerings  (which  were  pale  but 
not  white),  their  lack  of  a  distinct  wing  pattern  and  the 
indistinctly  marked  throat,  with  whitish  streaking.  Eames  et 
al.  (1994)  treated  the  record  as  A.  r.  danisi ,  based  on  field 
notes  from  RJT. 

Rusty-capped  Fulvetta  Alcippe  dubia 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  in  Fokienia- 
dominated  forest  at  1,400-1,800  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos.  Birds  were 
usually  seen  moving  through  the  understory  in  twos  as  part 
of  mixed-species  flocks.  They  invariably  showed  quite 
heavy  brown-washed  underparts,  leaving  only  the  centre  of 
the  upper  breast  whitish.  This  wash  on  the  underparts 
seemed  more  extensive  than  on  any  specimens  examined  in 
the  BM(NH). 

Long-tailed  Sibia  Heterophasia  picaoides 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  at  1,000-1,800  m 
in  dry  evergreen  forest  and  Fokienia- dominated  forest,  and 
present,  abundance  uncertain,  above  1,800  m  in  upper 
montane  forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Whiskered  Yuhina  Yuhina  flavicollis 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,800  m  in 
upper  montane  forest,  occasionally  recorded  at  1,400- 
1,800  m  in  Fokienia- dominated  forest  and  present  on  an 
isolated  summit  away  from  this  area  at  1,750  m. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Grey-headed  Parrotbill  Paradoxomis  gularis 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  there  were  sightings  of 
singles  on  13  and  17  April  at  1,000  m  and  a  party  of  ten 
on  18  April  at  1,300  m,  all  in  dry  evergreen  forest,  and  a 
single  on  13  April  in  Fokienia-dominated  forest  at  1,600  m. 


These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Golden  Parrotbill  Paradoxomis  verreauxi 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  two  groups  of  two  were  seen 
on  8  April  in  Fokienia- dominated  forest  at  about  1,500  m. 
They  were  in  tall  herbage  and  bamboo  in  dense  broad¬ 
leaved  valley-bottom  forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  from  Central  Laos. 

Mrs  Gould’s  Sunbird  Aethopyga  gouldiae 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  frequent  at  1,000-1,400  m 
in  dry  evergreen  forest  and  common  at  1,400-1,800  m  in 
Fokienia- dominated  forest. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Green- tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  nipalensis 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  above  1,800  m  in 
upper  montane  forest,  where  it  apparently  replaced  Mrs 
Gould’s  Sunbird. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Fork-tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  christinae 
In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  common  in  both  wet  and 
dry  evergreen  forests  at  600-1,000  m.  It  co-existed  at  these 
altitudes  with  smaller  numbers  of  Black-throated  Sunbirds 
Aethopyga  saturata.  Present,  but  scarcer,  in  dry  evergreen 
forest  up  to  1,400  m.  On  the  Nakay  Plateau  present,  though 
not  common,  in  broad-leaved  evergreen  forest  strips 
amongst  pines  at  500-600  m. 

Remarkably,  previous  collectors  who  visited  some  of 
these  sites  overlooked  it.  Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.) 
traced  no  records  from  Laos. 

Chestnut-eared  Bunting  Emberiza  fucata 
On  the  Nakay  Plateau  ,  one  on  7  February  in  scrub  at  550 
m  near  Ban  Sop-On.  Elsewhere,  one  in  fields  3  km  north 
of  Ban  Lak  (20)  on  3  February. 

These  are  the  first  records  for  Central  Laos. 

Chestnut  Bunting  Emberiza  rutila 

In  Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA  one  on  14  April  at  1,500  m 
near  Nam  Xot  in  grass  clumps  beside  a  helicopter  landing 
pad  in  Fokienia- dominated  forest. 

This  is  the  first  record  for  Central  Laos. 

Without  the  cooperation,  advice  and  permission  of  the  National 
Office  for  Nature  Conservation  and  Watershed  Management, 
Protected  Areas  and  Wildlife  Division,  in  Vientiane  and  the  district 
and  provincial  offices  responsible  for  the  NBCAs  the  work  would  not 
have  been  possible.  We  were  accompanied  in  the  field  by  Bill  Bleisch, 
Alan  Rabinowitz,  George  Schaller,  Somphong  Souliyavong,  Boonhom 
Sounthala,  Sukotha  Vannalat,  Pheng  Phaengstintham  and  Sisomphane 
Chai  Noi.  We  are  particularly  indebted  to  Vene  Vongphet,  Sivanavong 
Siwathvong ,  Bouaphanh  Phanthavong,  Klaus  and  Unchae  Berkmuller, 
Bob  Dobias,  Stuart  Chape,  Veesai,  Tomas  Jonsson,  Gill  Timmins, 
John  and  Angela  Evans,  Roger  Safford,  R.  Vickery,  Mike  Bruford,  the 
staff  of  the  Thakhek  Forestry  Office,  Richard  Ranft  at  the  British 
National  Sound  Archive  (Wildlife  Section),  Guy  Dutson,  Craig 
Robson,  Phil  Round,  Martha  Schwarz,  Will  Duckworth,  Richard 
Thewlis,  the  manager  of  the  PhouDoi  II  Hotel,  Ban  Lak  (20)  and  the 
residents  of  the  study  areas.  The  help  of  the  curators  of  the  bird 
collection  and  herbarium  of  the  BM(NH)  are  also  gratefully 
acknowledged.  The  survey  was  entirely  funded  by  The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society,  through  a  grant  from  The  MacArthur 
Foundation.  Will  Duckworth  commented  on  a  draft  of  this  paper. 
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APPENDIX  1 

NOTES  ON  SPECIES  LISTED  FOR  CENTRAL  LAOS  BY  KING  et  al.  (1975) 


a)  The  following  species  were  reported  in  Central  Laos  by 
Delacour  (1929)  but  not  listed  by  King  et  al.  (1975).  Those 
marked  NNT/NP  were  found  in  1994  in  Nakay-Nam  Theun 
NBCA  and/or  the  Nakay  Plateau,  those  marked  PXH  were 
found  in  Phou  Xang  He  NBCA  in  1 993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1 996) 
and  those  marked  DJ  were  listed  for  Central  Laos  by  Delacour 
and  Jabouille  ( 1 940) .  We  have  examined  most  other  historical 
sources  for  Central  Laos  and  King  et  al.  apparently  included 
all  the  records  they  list. 

Blue-rumped  Pitta  Pitta  soror  PXH,  NNT/NP,  DJ 
Grey  Treepie  Dendrocitta  formosae  NNT/NP 
White-tailed  Flycatcher  Cyomis  concretus  PXH,  NNT/NP 
Tickell’s  Blue  Flycatcher  Cyomis  tickelli  [PXH],  [NNT/ 
NP] 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin  Tarsiger  cyanurus  NNT/NP 
White-crowned  Forktail  Enicurus  leschenaulti  PXH,  NNT/ 
NP 

Ashy  Bulbul  Hemixos  flavala  NNT/NP 
Pale-footed  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  pallidipes 
Hill  Prinia  Prinia  atrogularis 

Spot-necked  Babbler  Stachyris  striolata  NNT/NP,  listed  as 
Tringhorhina  guttata  by  Delacour  (1929) 

Streak-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  ruficollis 

[NNT/NP] 

Streaked  Wren  Babbler  Napothera  brevicaudata  NNT/NP,  DJ 
Grey-throated  Babbler  Stachyris  nigriceps  PXH  NNT/NP,  DJ 
Silver-eared  Mesla  Leiothrix  argentauris  NNT/NP 
Striated  Yuhina  Yuhina  castaniceps  NNT/NP,  DJ 
Black-chinned  Yuhina  Yuhina  nigrimenta  NNT/NP 
Little  Spiderhunter  Hrac/mor/zera  longirostra  PXH,  NNT/NP 
Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla  NNT/NP 


b)  The  following  species  are  listed  for  Central  Laos  by  King  et 
al.  (1975).  The  sole  authority  for  this  seems  to  be  not  primary 
published  records  but  the  review  of  distribution  by  Delacour 
and  Jabouille  (1940),  who  perhaps  made  use  of  unpublished 
sight  records,  or  even  inference  based  on  distribution  in 
surrounding  areas.  Alternatively,  the  comment  ‘toute 
l’lndochine’  by  Delacour  and  Jabouille  may  merely  imply 
‘present  in  Laos’  or  ‘present  in  Haut  and  Bas-Laos’  and  thus 
perhaps  known  from  South  but  not  Central  Laos,  rather  than 
‘present  in  all  three  parts  of  Laos’.  Codes  are  the  same  as  for 
list  ‘a’,  above. 

Pale-headed  Woodpecker  Gecinulus  grantia,  PXH,  NNT/NP 
Stripe-breasted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  atratus ,  NNT/NP 
Silver-backed  Needletail  Hirundapus  cochinchinensis,  PXH, 
NNT/NP 

Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus ,  [NNT/ 

NP] 

Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo,  NNT/NP 
Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina,  NNT/NP 
Mugimaki  Flycatcher  Ficedula  mugimaki,  NNT/NP 
White-tailed  Robin  Myiomela  leucura,  NNT/NP 
Green  Cochoa  Cochoa  viridis ,  NNT/NP 
Mountain  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  cuculatus,  NNT/NP 
Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  ignipectus,  NNT/NP 

Delacour  and  Jabouille  (1940)  specifically  mention  Rusty- 
naped  Pitta  Pitta  oatesi  [NNT/NP]  and  Blvth’s  Leaf  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  reguloides  PXH,  NNT/NP  for  ‘Laos  central’  but 
do  not  indicate  where  they  were  found,  and  no  primary  records 
can  be  found. 
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APPENDIX  2 

LIST  OF  SPECIES  RECORDED  DURING  1994 


Key  species  status  is  indicated  in  descending  order  of  concern 
by  the  codes  GT  (Globally  Threatened),  GNT  (Globally  Near- 
threatened),  ARL  (At  Risk  in  Laos),  PARL  (Potentially  at  Risk 
in  Laos)  and  LK  (Little  Known  in  Laos).  Only  the  highest  code 
is  given  for  each  species. 

Minor  sites  are:  1 .  Phou  Khao  Khouay  NBCA  (North  Laos)  21- 
22  March;  2 .  Mekong  River,  Vientiane  (North  Laos)  1 9  February; 

3.  Ban  Pakthoay  (North  Laos)  21  May;  4.  Pha  Hua  (Central 
Laos)  3  February  (4a)  and  30  April  (4b);  5.  A  ridge  south  of  Ban 
Lak  (20)  (Central  Laos)  26  April;  6.  Thakhek,  Khammouane 
Province  (Central  Laos)  7-8  January;  7.  Ban  Lak  Khao  (Central 
Laos)  22-23  May. 

Provisional  identifications  are  in  square  brackets.  If  all  records 
are  provisional,  the  species  name  is  also  in  square  brackets. 

Subjective  assessment  of  abundance  is  denoted  by  C  (Common), 
F  (Frequent)  or  O  (Occasional),  as  described  in  the  text.  Many 
species  were  known  to  be  present  (P)  but  abundance  was  not 
assessed,  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons.  Where  a  species  occurrence 
was  particularly  patchy,  the  code  is  prefixed  with  L  (Local).  [R] 
indicates  that  apparently  reliable  local  reports  were  received. 
The  ‘Historical’  column  summarizes  historical  records  from  the 
Nakay  Plateau  and  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed  NBCA, 
and  indicates  the  significance  of  the  1 9  94  records .  D  =  recorded 
by  Delacour  (1929),  D1  =  Ban  Nape,  D2  =  ‘Nam  Theun’,  D3 
=  ‘Nakay’ .  L  =  recorded  by  the  Legendre  expedition  (Dickinson 
1970),  LI  =  Ban  Nape,  L3  =  ‘Nakay’.  NL  indicates  a  species 
new  for  Laos,  NCL  a  species  new  for  central  Laos. 

The  following  additional  species  were  recorded  only  as  dead 
birds  for  sale  in  Ban  Lak  (20)  market:  Barred  Buttonquail 
Tumixsuscitator,  Oriental  Scops  Owl  Otussunia,  Ruddy-breasted 
Crak e  Porzana  fusca,  Chinese  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  soloensis, 
Eared  Pitta  Pitta  phayrei  and  Blue-naped  Pitta  Pitta  nipalensis 
GNT.  Eared  Pitta  was  also  recorded  at  Ban  Nape  by  Delacour 
(1929). 


Legend  for  column  headings 

ddf  =  dry  dipterocarp  forest 
def  =  dry  evergreen  forest 
deg.  =  degraded  habitats 
Fdf  =  Fokienia- dominated  forest 
mdf  =  mixed  deciduous  forest 
sef  =  semi-evergreen  forest 
umf  =  upper  montane  forest 
wef  =  wet  evergreen  forest 

Footnotes  to  Appendix  2 

1 .  Laced  Woodpecker.  Showed  a  strong  preference  for  second 
growth  rather  than  tall  forest. 

2.  Wreathed  Hombill.  Recorded  once  at  700  m  in  logged  dry 
evergreen  forest  above  Ban  Navang. 

3.  Dollarbirds.  Recorded  commonly  March  onwards.  They 
may  be  seasonal  visitors. 

4 .  Indian  Cuckoo .  Heard  commonly  only  after  the  first  week  of 
March. 

5 .  Plaintive  Cuckoo .  Present  m  second  growth  near  Ban  Navang. 

6.  Drongo  Cuckoo.  Apparently  seasonal  callers  -  no  calls 
before  late  February;  heard  daily  thereafter. 

7.  Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo.  Apparendy  seasonal  callers. 
Only  heard  March  onwards. 

8.  Green  pigeon.  Type  B  covers  calls  indistinguishable  from  T. 
curvirostra. 

9.  Green  pigeon.  Type  A  covers  calls  unlike  T.  curvirostra  and 
sightings  of  larger,  wedge-tailed  birds. 

10.  Snipe  sp.  Includes  some  Swinhoe’s/Pintail  Snipe  G.  megalat 
stenura. 

1 1.  Common  Snipe.  Identified  from  congeners  by  distinct  call 
and  presence  of  extensive  white  trailing  edge  ofwing,  following 
Boonsong  and  Round  (1991). 
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Mulleripicus  pulverulentus 

c 

LF 

P 

C 

V 

Great  Barbet 

Megalaima  virens 

c 

p 

NCL 

V 
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Site 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

mz 

£  CO 

Sector 

w 

Lowlands 

n 

n 

3 

E 

Lowlands 

Nakay 

Plateau 

S? 

i  oo 

o 

c 

N 

Mountains 

C 

Mountains 

— .H 

n 

3 

3 

rv 

3 

o 

3 

D  c 

3 

cT 

S' 

2 

S' 

o 

>-! 

Habitat 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

sef/mdf/ddf 

Cl 

Cl 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

Cl 

a 

Cl 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

Nam  Kwai  wef 

Historical 

Co 

C/5 

C/5 

n 

C/5 

C/5 

S' 

(IQ 

CO 

cr 

c 

3 

GO 

Altitude 

130 

130 

200 

280 

280 

500 

500 

200 

520 

550 

600 

580 

1 ,000 

1 ,400 

1,800 

600 

3 

n 

Species 

re 

C/5 

/m 

240 

240 

800 

350 

350 

560 

560 

400 

800 

700 

950 

900 

1,750 

1,800 

2,120 

900 

Red-vented  Barbet 

Megalaima  lagrandieri 

o 

c 

c 

c 

p 

c 

c 

c 

p 

c 

V 

Lineated  Barbet 

Megalaima  lineata 

1 

c 

c 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

c 

V 

Green-eared  Barbet 

Megalaima  faiostricta 

1,4a, 7 

F 

c 

C 

p 

c 

c 

o 

c 

p 

V 

Golden-throated  Barbet 

Megalaima  franklinii 

c 

c 

c 

D 1 

V 

Moustached  Barbet 

Megalaima  incognita 

4a, 5, 7 

C 

p 

LC 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

V 

Blue-eared  Barbet 

Megalaima  australis 

F 

c 

c 

p 

F 

o 

C 

p 

p 

p 

V 

Coppersmith  Barbet 

Megalaima  haemacephala 

7 

C 

p 

F 

c 

P 

V 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill 

Anthracoceros  albirostris 

c 

c 

c 

C 

V 

Great  Hornbill 

Buceros  bicomis 

ARL 

p 

c 

p 

o 

Brown  Hornbill 

Anorrhinus  tickelli 

GNT 

p 

C 

P 

p 

p 

c 

c 

c 

Dl,  L3 

V 

Rufous-necked  Hornbill 

Aceros  nipalensis 

GT 

p 

c 

c 

NCL 

V 

Wreathed  Hornbill 

Aceros  undulatus  (2) 

ARL 

F 

p 

p 

p 

Common  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

F 

Orange-breasted  Trogon 

Harpactes  oreskios 

5,7 

F 

c 

p 

C 

c 

p 

p 

V 

Red-headed  T rogon 

Harpactes  erythrocephalus 

4b 

P 

F 

C 

p 

c 

p 

c 

c 

c 

Dl 

V 

Indian  Roller 

Coracias  benghalensis 

C 

C 

c 

p 

Dollarbird 

Eurystomus  orientalis  (3) 

LC 

F 

Blyth’s  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  hercules 

GT 

O 

p 

p 

NCL 

Common  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  atthis 

C 

c 

p 

p 

p 

p 

Blue-eared  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  meninting 

P 

o 

Banded  Kingfisher 

Lacedo  pulchella 

C 

o 

p 

V 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher 

Pelargopsis  capensis 

C 

P 

c 

c 

White-throated  Kingfisher 

Halcyon  smymensis 

c 

C 

P 

c 

c 

p 

p 

Black-capped  Kingfisher 

Halcyon  pileata 

c 

c 

c 

p 

Crested  Kingfisher 

Megaceryle  lugubris 

o 

p 

p 

p 

Dl 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater 

Nyctyomis  athertoni 

4a 

F 

C 

C 

p 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

o 

Dl 

V 

Green  Bee-eater 

Merops  orientalis 

F 

p 

Blue-throated  Bee-eater 

Merops  viridis 

o 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater 

Merops  leschenaulti 

LC 

c 

p 

p 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo 

Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

P 

p 

p 

Indian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  micropterus  (4) 

4b 

C 

p 

p 

c 

c 

V 

Oriental  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  saturatus 

4b 

c 

c 

NL 

V 

Banded  Bay 

Cuckoo  Cacomantis  sonneratii 

1,4a 

P 

P 

c 

p 

p 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

V 

Plaintive  Cuckoo 

Cacomantis  merulinus  (5) 

P 

p 

p 
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Species 

Site 

Sector 

Habitat 

2 

5 

o 

C/5  ..  . 

Altitude 

8  /m 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

Nam  Theun  Nam  Kwai  wef 
Extension 

Historical 

Voice  useful  in  assessing  abundance 

w 

Lowlands 

Central 

E 

Lowlands 

Nakay 

Plateau 

s 

Escarpment 

S 

Mountains 

N 

Mountains 

C 

Mountains 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

sef/mdf/ddf 

Cl. 

Cl 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

CL 

a 

*Ti 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

130 

240 

130 

240 

200 

800 

280 

350 

280 

350 

500 

560 

500 

560 

200 

400 

520 

800 

550 

700 

600 

950 

580 

900 

1,000 

1,750 

1 ,400 

1,800 

1,800 

2,120 

600 

900 

Asian  Emerald  Cuckoo 

Chrysococcyx  maculatus 

o 

Drongo  Cuckoo 

Sumiculus  lugubris  (6) 

p 

LC 

p 

c 

p 

p 

p 

c 

V 

Asian  Koel 

Eudynamys  scolopacea 

c 

c 

V 

Green-billed  Malkoha 

Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

4a, 7 

c 

c 

p 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

p 

c 

F 

V 

Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo 

Carpococcyx  renauldi  (7)  GNT 

p 

LC 

p 

O 

V 

Greater  Coucal 

Centropus  sinensis 

7 

F 

c 

LP 

p 

C 

c 

c 

p 

c 

V 

Lesser  Coucal 

Centropus  bengalensis 

P 

p 

Vernal  Hanging  Parrot 

Loriculus  vemalis 

c 

c 

p 

c 

c 

c 

p 

V 

PARAKEET  SP. 

Psittacula 

P 

p 

Grey-headed  Parakeet 

Psttacula  finschii 

c 

p 

D1 

V 

SWIFTLET  SP. 

Collocalia 

4a 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

P 

Silver-backed  Needletail 

Hirundapus  cochinchinensis 

3,7 

P 

p 

p 

p 

PA 

Brown-backed  Needletail 

Hirundapus  giganteus 

3,7 

P 

p 

p 

p 

NEEDLETAIL  SP. 

Hirundapus 

P 

p 

LC 

p 

p 

p 

Asian  Palm  Swift 

Cypsiurus  balasiensis 

P 

p 

LP 

p 

Fork-tailed  Swift 

Apus  pacificus 

3,6 

p 

p 

P 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

P 

House  Swift 

Apus  affinis 

3,6 

p 

NCL 

Oriental  Bay  Owl 

Phodilus  badius 

p 

p 

V 

Mountain  Scops  Owl 

Otus  spilocephalus 

c 

p 

p 

c 

O 

V 

Collared  Scops  Owl 

Otus  bakkamoena 

1 

c 

p 

c 

C 

p 

V 

Brown  Wood  Owl 

Strix  leptogrammica 

7 

p 

NCL 

V 

Brown  Fish  Owl 

Ketupa  zeylonensis 

p 

Tawny/Buff1!’  Fish  Owl 

Ketupa  flavipes/K.  ketupu  GNT 

p 

p 

V 

Collared  Owlet 

Glauddium  brodiei 

4a, 4b 

c 

p 

c 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

o 

o 

D2 

V 

Asian  Barred  Owlet 

Glauddium  cuculoides 

1  .,4a 

C 

c 

c 

p 

c 

c 

C 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

o 

D1 

V 

Brown  Hawk  Owl 

Ninox  scutulata 

c 

p 

c 

C 

V 

Spotted  Owlet 

Athene  brama 

p 

[Hodgson’s  Frogmouth 

Batrachostomus  hodgsoni] 

[P] 

[NCL] 

V 

[Javan  Frogmouth 

Batrachostomus  javensis ] 

[4a] 

[F] 

[P] 

V 

Great  Eared  Nightjar 

Eurostopodus  macrotis 

c 

p 

C 

C 

V 

Large-tailed  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  rrcacrurus 

p 

c 

c 

p 

p 

V 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 

Streptopelia  orientalis 

c 

c 

p 

p 

V 

Spotted  Dove 

Streptopelia  chinensis 

F 

p 

LP 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

V 

Barred  Cuckoo  Dove 

Macropygia  unchall 

F 

s 

p 

c 

c 

o 

LI 

V 
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Species 

Site 

Sector 

Habitat 

2 

5 

o 

PV  Altitude 
8  Ira 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

Nam  Theun  Nam  Kwai  wef 
Extension 

Historical 

Voice  useful  in  assessing  abundance 

w 

Lowlands 

Central 

E 

Lowlands 

Nakay 

Plateau 

rn 

w 

o 

•§  o n 

3 

3 

S 

Mountains 

N 

Mountains 

C 

Mountains 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

sef/mdf/ddf 

Cl 

Cl 

<-*> 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

ft 

T] 

Cl 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

130 

240 

130 

240 

200 

800 

280 

350 

280 

350 

500 

560 

500 

560 

200 

400 

520 

800 

550 

700 

600 

950 

580 

900 

1.000 

1,750 

1,400 

1,800 

1,800 

2,120 

600 

900 

Emerald  Dove 

Chalcophaps  indica 

p 

p 

P 

c 

p 

p 

p 

p 

V 

Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  curvirostra 

p 

p 

c 

c 

p 

D1,D2,D3 

GREEN  PIGEON  TYPE  B 

Treron  (8) 

P 

F 

p 

c 

p 

c 

p 

V 

Pin-tailed  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  apicauda 

p 

p 

D1 

Yellow-vented  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  seiniundi  GNT 

p 

NL 

White-bellied  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  sieboldii  GNT 

[P] 

p 

NL 

green  pigeon  type  A 

Treron  (9) 

p 

p 

p 

V 

Green  Imperial  Pigeon 

Ducula  aenea  ARL 

p 

LP 

LF 

V 

Mountain  Imperial  Pigeon 

Ducula  badia 

C 

p 

p 

c 

c 

c 

D2 

V 

IMPERIAL  PIGEON  SP. 

Ducula 

c 

p 

p 

c 

White-breasted  Waterhen 

Amauromis  phoenicurus 

F 

F 

p 

Common  Moorhen 

Gallinula  chloropus 

C 

c 

Eurasian  Woodcock 

Scolopax  rusticola 

P 

p 

V 

SNIPE  SP. 

Gallinago  (10) 

C 

c 

V 

Common  Snipe 

Gallinago  gallinago  (11) 

F 

V 

Spotted  Redshank 

Tringa  erythropus 

P 

NCL 

Marsh  Sandpiper 

Tringa  stagnatilis 

2 

Common  Greenshank 

Tringa  nebularia 

2 

P 

Green  Sandpiper 

Tringa  ochropus 

2 

C 

C 

p 

LI 

V 

Wood  Sandpiper 

Tringa  glareola 

2 

F 

C 

V 

Common  Sandpiper 

Actitis  hypoleucos 

2 

C 

C 

p 

V 

Temminck’s  Stint 

Calidris  temminckii 

2 

Pheasant-tailed  Jacana 

Hydrophasianus  chirurgus 

O 

Little  Ringed  Plover 

Charadrius  dubius 

2 

P 

Kentish  Plover 

Charadrius  alexandrinus 

2 

River  Lapwing 

Vanellus  duvaucelii  ARL 

C 

F 

Grey-headed  Lapwing 

Vanellus  cinereus  GNT 

o 

O 

Red-wattled  Lapwing 

Vanellus  indicus 

c 

LC 

p 

D1  ,D2,D3 

Small  Pratincole 

Glareola  lactea  PARL 

2 

Jerdon’s  Baza 

Aviceda  jerdoni  GNT 

O 

NCL 

Black  Baza 

Aviceda  leuphotes 

p 

c 

P 

c 

F 

o 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard 

Pemis  plilorhyncus 

o 

O 

p 

F 

F 

D2 

Black  Kite 

Milvus  migrans 

O 

Lesser  Fish  Eagle 

Ichthyophaga  humilis  GNT 

LF 

p 
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Species 

Site 

Sector 

Habitat 

2 

5 

o 

^  Altitude 
2  /m 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

Nam  Theun  Nam  Kwai  wef 
Extension 

Historical 

Voice  useful  in  assessing  abundance 

w 

Lowlands 

Central 

E 

Lowlands 

Nakay 

Plateau 

s 

Escarpment 

S 

Mountains 

N 

Mountains 

C 

Mountains 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

sef/mdf/ddf 

Q. 

Cl 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

Cl 

CD 

Q- 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

130 

240 

130 

240 

200 

800 

280 

350 

280 

350 

500 

560 

500 

560 

200 

400 

520 

800 

550 

700 

600 

950 

580 

900 

1,000 

1,750 

1,400 

1,800 

1,800 

2,120 

600 

900 

[Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle 

Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus]  GNT 

[P] 

Crested  Serpent  eagle 

Spilomis  cheela 

5 

p 

p 

p 

c 

p 

p 

p 

c 

c 

c 

o 

c 

V 

Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier 

Circus  aeruginosus 

o 

[Pied  Harrier 

Circus  melanoleucos ] 

[O] 

Crested  Goshawk 

Accipiter  trivirgatus 

P 

c 

c 

p 

p 

Shikra 

Accipiter  badius 

7 

p 

c 

[P] 

c 

c 

p 

[P] 

V 

Rufous-winged  Buzzard 

Butastur  liventer  GNT 

p 

Grey-faced  Buzzard 

Butastur  indicus 

o 

Common  Buzzard 

Buteo  buteo 

o 

Black  Eagle 

Ictinaetus  malayensis 

p 

p 

o 

[Greater  Spotted  Eagle 

Aquila  clanga]  GT 

[O] 

Rufous-bellied  Eagle 

Hieraeetus  kienerii 

o 

NCL 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle 

Spisaetus  nipalensis 

[5] 

o 

[O] 

NCL 

White-rumped  Falcon 

Poliohierax  insignis  GNT 

c 

c 

Pied  Falconet 

Microhierax  melanoleucos  GNT 

LF 

LF 

D 1 

Common  Kestrel 

Falco  tinnunculus 

O 

Common  KestreiVLesser  Kestrel 

F.  tinnunculus Inaumanni 

O 

Little  Grebe 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

LC 

Little  Egret 

Egretta  garzetta 

p 

Grey  Heron 

Ardea  cinerea 

O 

POND-HERON  SP. 

Ardeola  (12) 

C 

C 

c 

p 

Little  Heron 

Butorides  striatus 

o 

c 

p 

p 

p 

Cinnamon  Bittern 

Ixobrychus  cinnamomeus 

P 

Black  Stork 

Ciconia  nigra 

o 

NCL 

Eared  Pitta 

Pitta  phayrei 

p 

D1 

Blue-rumped  Pitta 

Pina  soror  GNT 

o 

D 1 

[Rusty-naped  Pitta 

Pitta  oatesi] 

[O] 

V 

Blue  Pitta 

Pitta  cyanea 

p 

c 

D1 

Blue/Eared  Pitta 

Pitta  cyanea/P.  phayrei  (calls) 

o 

o 

p 

o 

c 

o 

F 

V 

Blue-winged  Pitta 

Pitta  moluccensis 

p 

c 

Dusky  Broadbill 

Corydon  sumatranus 

LF 

p 

o 

V 

Banded  Broadbill 

Eurylaimus  javanicus 

C 

c 

o 

o 

V 

Silver-breasted  Broadbill 

Serilophus  lunatus 

o 

p 

p 

p 

O 

Long-tailed  Broadbill 

Psarisomus  dalhousiae 

o 

p 

p 

c 

c 

c 

p 

C 

D2 

V 
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Site 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

S?z 

n>  5 

Sector 

W 

O 

E 

Nakay 

> 

N 

c 

ft 

Lowlands 

3 

Lowlands 

Plateau 

§ 

p 

Mountains 

Mountains 

b  rr 

C/5 

SL 

3  °J 

n 

65 

3  2 

3 

ET' 

5" 

s 

5 

o 

Habitat 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

sef/mdf/ddf 

CL 

CL 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

0. 

ft 

*T1 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

z 

S3 

T- 

ft 

Historical 

C/1 

c/5 

ft 

C/5 

C/5 

S' 

(JQ 

c 

CO 

Altitude 

130 

130 

200 

280 

280 

500 

500 

200 

520 

550 

600 

580 

1,000 

1,400 

1,800 

600 

3 

Species 

a 

c/5 

/m 

240 

240 

800 

350 

350 

560 

560 

400 

800 

700 

950 

900 

1,750 

1,800 

2,120 

900 

ft 

Asian  Fairy  Bluebird 

Irena  puella 

5 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

p 

c 

D1 

V 

Blue-winged  Leafbird 

Chloropsis  cochinchinensis 

4a,7 

p 

c 

c 

p 

c 

c 

p 

F 

c 

c 

p 

o 

D1,D2,D3 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird 

Chloropsis  aurifrons 

c 

c 

o 

F 

D1 

Orange-bellied  Leafbird 

Chloropsis  hardwickii 

p 

p 

p 

p 

o 

D 1 

Brown  Shrike 

Lanius  cristatus  (13) 

4a 

o 

C 

p 

p 

C 

LP 

D 1 

Burmese  Shrike 

Lanius  collurioides 

D1 

Long-tailed  Shrike 

Lanius  schach 

o 

NCL 

Grey-backed  Shrike 

Lanius  tephronoius 

p 

P 

LP 

D1 

Eurasian  Jay 

Garrulus  glandarius 

c 

p 

c 

D 1 

Red-billed  Blue  Magpie 

Urocissa  erythrorhyncha 

F 

p 

F 

c 

D 1 

White-winged  Magpie 

Urocissa  whiteheadi  (14)  GNT 

c 

c 

p 

F 

D 1 

V 

Common  Green  Magpie 

Cissa  chinensis 

p 

F 

o 

p 

p 

P 

Indochinese/Common  Green  Magpie 

Cissa  hypoleuca  GNT /C.  chinensis 

p 

o 

F 

V 

Rufous  Treepie 

Dendrocitta  vagabunda 

F 

F/C 

Grey  Treepie 

Dendrocitta  formosae 

F 

p 

p 

Dl,  D2 

Racket-tailed  Treepie 

Crypsirina  temia 

p 

F 

p 

Ratchet-tailed  Treepie 

Temnurus  temnurus 

o 

p 

p 

p 

p 

c 

D 1 

V 

Large-billed  Crow 

Corvus  macrorhynchos 

P 

c 

c 

p 

c 

V 

Ashy  Woodswallow 

Artamus  fuscus 

o 

Dl 

Black-naped/Slender-billed  Oriole 

Oriolus  chinensis  /O.  tenuirostris  (15) 

[O] 

[O] 

p 

Black-hooded  Oriole 

Oriolus  xanthomus 

C 

p 

P 

C 

LC 

D1,D2,L1 

Maroon  Oriole 

Oriolus  traillii 

O 

p 

c 

c 

Dl,  D2 

V 

Large  Cuckooshrike 

Coracina  macei 

C 

LC 

C 

C 

c 

p 

p 

p 

c 

c 

F 

Dl 

V 

Indochinese  Cuckooshrike 

Coracina  polioptera 

C 

Dl 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike 

Coracina  melaschistos  (16) 

O 

p 

p 

o 

O 

Dl,  D2 

Indochinese/Black-winged  Cuckooshrike 
Coracina  polioptera/C.  melaschistos  (calls) 

c 

p 

c 

c 

Swinhoe’s/Ashy  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  cantonensis  GNT  IP.  divaricatus 

o 

Small  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus 

P 

P 

o 

Grey-chinned  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  Solaris 

O 

Dl 

Short-billed  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  brevirostris 

c 

NCL 

Scarlet  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  flammeus 

4a 

P 

P 

c 

c 

p 

F 

c 

c 

c 

C 

V 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike 

Hemipus  picatus 

7 

F 

c 

c 

F 

c 

c 

O 

White-throated  Fantail 

Rhipidura  albicollis 

4a 

p 

p 

c 

F 

P 

F 

D2 

V 

Black  Drongo 

Dicrurus  macrocercus 

o 
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Site 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

mz 

*  w 

n>  3 

< 

Sector 

w 

Lowlands 

Central 

E 

Lowlands 

Nakay 

Plateau 

s 

Escarpment 

S 

Mountains 

N 

Mountains 

C 

Mountains 

— .H 

o’er 
3  a 

c 

3 

c 

C/3 

n> 

5’ 

o 

*-» 

Habitat 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

sef/mdf/ddf 

CL 

CL 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

03 

03 

P 

z 

03 

7T. 

03 

Cl 

a 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

cl 

n 

CL 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

Nam  Kwai  wef 

Historical 

£3 

C/3 

C/5 

o 

C/5 

C/5 

S' 

09 

C 

3 

C£ 

Altitude 

130 

130 

200 

280 

280 

500 

500 

200 

520 

550 

600 

580 

1,000 

1,400 

1,800 

600 

3 

r 

Species 

a 

C/3 

/m 

240 

240 

800 

350 

350 

560 

560 

400 

800 

700 

950 

900 

1,750 

1,800 

2,120 

900 

O 

Ashy  Drongo 

Dicrurus  leucophaeus 

4b 

o 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

p 

c 

p 

D1 

V 

Bronzed  Drongo 

Dicrurus  aeneus 

LF 

c 

p 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

F 

p 

o 

D1 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo 

Dicrurus  remifer 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

D2 

Spangled  Drongo 

Dicrurus  hottentottus 

•  1,4b 

C 

c 

p 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

D1 

Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo 

Dicrurus  paradiseus 

LF 

c 

c 

p 

c 

c 

F 

c 

p 

p 

p 

c 

D1 

Black-naped  Monarch 

Hypothymis  azurea 

1 

4a, 5,7 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher 

Terpsiphone  paradisi 

c 

p 

Japanese  Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone  atrocaudata 

GNT 

o 

NCL 

Common  Iora 

Aegithina  tiphia 

C 

p 

V 

Great  Iora 

Aegithina  lafresnayei 

7 

F 

D 1 

V 

Large  Woodshrike 

Tephrodomis  gularis 

p 

p 

c 

p 

p 

o 

Dl,  D2 

Common  Woodshrike 

Tephrodomis  pondicerianus 

p 

O 

Brown  Dipper 

Cinclus  pallasii 

PARL 

p 

p 

p 

D1 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  solitarius  (17) 

4a 

LC 

F 

p 

p 

p 

Dl 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush 

Myophonus  caemleus 

LC 

p 

p 

p 

p 

c 

Dl,  D2 

V 

Orange-headed  Thrush 

Zoothera  citrina 

P 

Siberian  Thrush 

Zoothera  sibirica 

P 

Scaly  Thrush 

Zoothera  dauma 

O 

P 

Dl 

Dark-sided  Thrush 

Zoothera  marginata 

P 

Japanese  Thrush 

Turdus  cardis 

o 

Dl 

Eurasian  Blackbird 

Turdus  merula 

C 

C 

Eyebrowed  Thrush 

Turdus  obscurus 

P 

p 

[Lesser  Shortwing 

Brachypteryx  leucophrys ] 

[P] 

Dl 

Dark-sided  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  sibirica  (18) 

5 

F 

P 

p 

Mugimaki  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  mugimaki 

O 

[O] 

Red-throated  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  parva 

1,4a 

C 

C 

p 

c 

LP 

D1,D2,D3 

V 

White-gorgeted  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  monileger 

c 

o 

Dl 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  hyperythra 

c 

c 

NCL 

V 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  westermanni 

p 

c 

p 

NCL 

V 

Blue-and-white  Flycatcher 

Cyanoptila  cyanomelana 

O 

Verditer  Flycatcher 

Eumyias  thalassina 

O 

O 

p 

p 

Large  Niltava 

Niltava  grandis 

c 

c 

p 

NCL 

V 

Small  Niltava 

Niltava  macgrigoriae 

p 

c 

c 

o 

NCL 

V 

Fujian/Rufous-bellied  Niltava 

Niltava  davidi  GNT IN.  sundara 

O 

p 

c 
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Species 

Site 

Sector 

Habitat 

§ 

5 

o 

►t 

(/} 

Altitude 
$  /m 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

Nam  Theun  Nam  I<wai  wef 
Extension 

Historical 

Voice  useful  in  assessing  abundance 

w 

Lowlands 

Central 

E 

Lowlands 

Nakay 

Plateau 

s 

Escarpment 

s 

Mountains 

N 

Mountains 

C 

Mountains 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

sef/mdf/ddf 

CL 

CL 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

CL 

n> 

*T\ 

a 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

130 

240 

130 

240 

200 

800 

280 

350 

280 

350 

500 

560 

500 

560 

200 

400 

520 

800 

550 

700 

600 

950 

580 

900 

1,000 

1,750 

1,400 

1,800 

1,800 

2,120 

600 

900 

Fujian  Niltava 

Niltava  davidi  GNT 

Dl,  D2 

White-tailed  Blue  Flycatcher 

Cyomis  concretus 

p 

p 

p 

P 

c 

V 

Hainan  Blue  Flycatcher 

Cyomis  hainanus 

4b 

c 

p 

c 

Pale  Blue  Flycatcher 

Cyomis  unicolor 

p 

P 

[Hill  Blue  Flycatcher 

Cyomis  banyumas ] 

[4a,  4b] 

[P] 

[P] 

[P] 

[Tickell’s  Blue  Flycatcher 

Cyomis  tickelliae ] 

[P] 

[P] 

[P] 

[P] 

[P] 

D1 

HiliVTickell’s  Blue  Flycatcher 

Cyomis  banyumas/C.  tickelliae 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

F 

Pygmy  Blue  Flycatcher 

Muscicapella  hodgsoni 

LF 

NCL 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher 
Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

4a 

c 

p 

c 

C 

c 

C 

F 

Dl 

V 

Rufous-tailed  Robin 

Luscinia  sibilans 

o 

p 

p 

F 

Dl,  D2 

Siberian  Blue  Robin 

Luscinia  cyane 

o 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin 

Tarsiger  cyanurus 

o 

Dl 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin 

Copsychus  saularis 

p 

LC 

c 

p 

c 

LC 

V 

White-rumped  Shama 

Copsychus  malabaricus 

1,7 

c 

c 

p 

c 

C 

c 

p 

c 

c 

V 

Daurian  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  auroreus 

Dl 

White-capped  Water  Redstart 
Chaimarromis  leucocephalus 

P 

P 

NCL 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart 

Rhyacomis  fuliginosus 

P 

C 

P 

Dl 

White-tailed  Robin 

Myiomela  leucura 

p 

P 

O 

Slaty-backed  Forktail 

Enicurus  schistaceus 

o 

p 

p 

P 

c 

C 

C 

Dl 

White-crowned  Forktail 

Enicurus  leschenaulti 

p 

p 

p 

P 

O 

O 

Dl 

Green  Cochoa 

Cochoa  viridis  GNT 

P 

p 

V 

Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

C 

p 

c 

LC 

D1,D2,D3 

Pied  Bushchat 

Saxicola  caprata 

4a 

Grey  Bushchat 

Saxicola  ferrea 

4a 

C 

c 

Dl 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling 

Sturnus  malabaricus 

O 

White-shouldered  Starling 

Sturnus  sinensis 

p 

O 

Black-collared  Starling 

Sturnus  nigricollis 

o 

V 

Common  Myna 

Acridotheres  tristis 

p 

LC 

p 

White-vented  Myna 

Acridotheres  cinereus 

C 

Golden-crested  Myna 

Ampeliceps  coronatus  PARL 

LP 

LC 

LC 

p 

Hill  Myna 

Gracula  religiosa 

5 

F 

c 

LC/ 

F 

p 

c 

C 

p 

p 

V 

Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch 

Sitta  castanea 

c 

o 

Dl 

Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch 

Sitta  frontalis 

7 

P 

c 

p 

P 

p 

C 

D1,D2,D3 

Beautiful  Nuthatch 

Sitta  formosa  GT 

p 

F 

NCL 
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Site 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

X  w 

n  3 

< 

Sector 

w 

Lowlands 

O 

C 

3 

E 

Lowlands 

Nakay 

Plateau 

S1 

s 

o 

c 

N 

Mountains 

C 

Mountains 

i.H 

o  cr 

G> 

C 

C/3 

sL 

3  UJ 

3 

S' 

y  c 

3 

cT 

S' 

2 

S 

o 

Habitat 

ddf/mdf 

n 

3 

a 

sef/mdf/ddf 

a. 

a. 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

CL 

o 

a. 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

Nam  Kwai  wef 

Historical 

03 

C/3 

C/3 

rt> 

C/3 

C/3 

S' 

(T9 

£3 

C 7 

C 

3 

a 

C/3 

Altitude 

130 

130 

200 

280 

280 

500 

500 

200 

520 

550 

600 

580 

1,000 

1,400 

1,800 

600 

3 

Species 

ru 
c n 

/m 

240 

240 

800 

350 

350 

560 

560 

400 

800 

700 

950 

900 

1,750 

1,800 

2,120 

900 

n> 

Great  T it 

Pams  major 

F 

Yellow-cheeked  Tit 

Parus  spilonotus 

p 

c 

P 

NCL 

Sultan  Tit 

Melanochlora  sultanea 

c 

p 

F 

p 

p 

c 

D1 

V 

Black-throated  Tit 

Aegilhalos  concinnus 

p 

o 

NCL 

Barn  Swallow 

Hirundo  rustica 

1,2 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

o 

Red-rumped/Striated  Swallow 

Hirundo  daurica/H.  stnolata 

1,7 

F 

p 

LF 

p 

p 

Asian  House  martin 

Delichon  dasypus 

o 

NL 

Asian/Northern  House  Martin 

Delichon  dasypus/D.  urbica 

o 

Black-headed  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  atriceps 

4a 

Dl,  D2 

V 

Black-crested  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  melanicterus 

5,7 

p 

c 

c 

p 

c 

c 

c 

p 

c 

C 

c 

p 

F 

V 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  jocosus 

4a 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

LP 

F 

D1 

V 

Sooty-headed  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  aurigaster 

c 

C 

c 

p 

p 

Dl 

V 

Stripe-throated  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  finlaysoni 

7 

p 

c 

LC 

c 

c 

p 

p 

c 

Dl  ,D2,D3 

V 

Puff-throated  Bulbul 

Alophoixos  pallidus 

4a,5 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

c 

C 

c 

C 

C 

Dl 

V 

Grey-eyed  Bulbul 
dole  propinqua  (19) 

4a, 5, 7 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

P 

V 

Ashy  Bulbul 

Hemixos  flavala 

c 

P 

C 

o 

V 

Mountain  Bulbul 

Hypsipetes  mcclellandii 

C 

c 

p 

NCL 

Black  Bulbul 

Hypsipetes  leucocephalus  (20) 

4a 

c 

c 

P 

p 

o 

Dl,  D2 

V 

ZlTTING  ClSTICOLA 

Cisticola  juncidis 

LC 

Dl 

V 

Hill  Premia 

Prinia  atrogularis 

Dl 

Rufescent  Prinia 

Prinia  rufescens 

c 

LC 

C 

C 

p 

V 

Grey-breasted  Prinia 

Prinia  hodgsonii 

c 

p 

V 

Yellow-bellied  Prinia 

Prinia  flaviventris 

o 

V 

Plain  Prinia 

Prinia  inomata 

o 

Dl 

Oriental  White-eye 

Zosterops  palpebrosus 

Dl 

Japanese  White-eye 

Zosterops  japonicus 

Dl 

Orientai/Japanese  White-eye 

Z.  palpebrosus/Z.  japonicus  (21) 

c 

c 

P 

p 

V 

Slaty-bellied  Tesia 

Tesia  olivea 

c 

c 

p 

LC 

NCL 

V 

Grey-bellied  Tesia 

Tesia  cyaniventer 

Dl 

Asian  Stubtail 

Urosphena  squameiceps 

4a 

o 

p 

P 

F 

V 

Pale-footed  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  pallidipes 

Dl 

Japanese  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  diphone 

p 

NCL 

Lanceolated  Warbler 

Locustella  lanceolata 

F 

Thick-billed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  aedon 

O 
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Species 

Site 

Sector 

Habitat 

2 

5 

o 

"i 

oo 

“•  Altitude 
£  /m 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

Nam  Theun  Nam  Kwai  wef 
Extension 

Historical 

Voice  useful  in  assessing  abundance 

w 

Lowlands 

Central 

E 

Lowlands 

Nakay 

Plateau 

£1 

1  C/> 

3 

C 

3 

<* 

o 

c 

3  on 

u 

S' 

N 

Mountains 

C 

Mountains 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

sef/mdf/ddf 

Cl. 

Q. 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def  | 

_ 1 

Cl 

c 

Cl 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

130 

240 

130 

240 

200 

800 

280 

350 

280 

350 

500 

560 

500 

560 

200 

400 

520 

800 

550 

700 

600 

950 

580 

900 

1,000 

1,750 

1,400 

1,800 

1,800 

2,120 

600 

900 

Mountain  Tailorbird 

Orrhotomus  cuculatus 

p 

p 

F 

Common  Tailorbird 

Orthotomus  sutorius 

c 

p 

V 

Dark-necked  Tailorbird 

Orthotomus  atrogularis 

p 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

c 

p 

p 

c 

V 

Dusky  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  fuscatus 

c 

c 

p 

c 

V 

Radde’s  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  schwarzi 

5 

F 

c 

p 

LP 

V 

Lemon-rumped  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  chloronotus 

F 

NCL 

Yellow-browed  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  inomatus 

4a, 5, 7 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

P 

O 

p 

c 

31,  D2,  D3 

V 

Greenish  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

C 

p 

D2 

V 

Pale-legged  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  tenellipes 

F 

p 

p 

V 

Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  reguloides 

C 

P 

F 

White-tailed  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  davisoni 

C 

C 

c 

NCL 

V 

Yellow-vented  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  cantator  GNT 

LF 

c 

c 

o 

NCL 

V 

[Sulphur-breasted  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  ricketti ] 

[O] 

[O] 

[NCL] 

Golden-spectacled  Warbler 

Seicercus  burkii 

c 

p 

c 

p 

F 

F 

p 

c 

D 1 

V 

Grey-cheeked  Warbler 

Seicercus  poliogenys 

C 

p 

NCL 

Chestnut-crowned  Warbler 

Seicercus  castaniceps 

P 

C 

p 

NCL 

Rufous-faced  Warbler 

Abroscopus  albogularis 

F 

c 

C 

C 

c 

NCL 

V 

Yellow-bellied  Warbler 

Abroscopus  superciliaris 

4a 

c 

c 

p 

c 

P 

c 

o 

D 1 

V 

White-crested  Laughingthrush 

Garridax  leucolophus 

c 

c 

c 

p 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

LAUGHINGTHRUSH  SP. 

Garrulax  (calls) 

4a, 5 

p 

C 

c 

V 

Lesser  Necklaced  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  monileger 

p 

o 

p 

Greater  Necklaced  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  pectoralis 

o 

O 

o 

NCL 

Grey  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  maesi  GNT 

p 

C 

C 

c 

D1 

Black-throated  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  chinensis 

4b 

o 

Dl,  D2 

Chestnut-crowned  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  erythrocephalus 

c 

NCL 

Red-tailed  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  milnei  GNT 

C 

P 

NCL 

Buff-breasted  Babbler 

Pellomeum  tickelli 

5 

c 

c 

p 

C 

c 

C 

c 

Dl,  D2 

V 

Puff-throated  Babbler 

Pellomeum  ruficeps 

4a, 7 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

P 

p 

P 

Dl 

V 

Scaly-crowned  Babbler 

Malacopteron  cinereum 

c 

c 

p 

F 

V 

Large  Scimitar  Babbler 

Pomatorhinus  hypoleucos 

7 

c 

c 

c 

O 

o 

V 

White-browed/Streak-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  schisticeps/P.  ruficollis 

P 

p 

P 

P 

P 

D2 

Red-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 

Pomatorhinus  ochraceiceps 

P 

p 

c 

P 

o 

NCL 

Coral-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  ferruginosus 

c 

C 

NCL 

V 

scimitar  babbler  sp. 

Pomatorhinus 

c 

F 

o 

c 

O 

F 
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Species 

Site 

Sector 

Habitat 

2 

5 

o 

~  Altitude 

S  /m 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

Nam  Theun  Nam  Kwai  wef 
Extension 

Historical 

Voice  useful  in  assessing  abundance 

w 

Lowlands 

Central 

E 

Lowlands 

Nakay 

Plateau 

s 

Escarpment 

S 

Mountains 

N 

Mountains 

C 

Mountains 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

sef/mdf/ddf 

a. 

Cl 

sef/mdf 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

CL 

o> 

*Tl 

CL 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

130 

240 

130 

240 

200 

800 

280 

350 

280 

350 

500 

560 

500 

560 

200 

400 

520 

800 

550 

700 

600 

950 

580 

900 

1,000 

1,750 

1,400 

1,800 

1,800 

2,120 

600 

900 

Short-tailed  Scimitar  Babbler 

Jabouilleia  danjoui  GT 

p 

NL 

Streaked  Wren  Babbler 

Napothera  brevicaudata 

4a 

p 

P 

c 

o 

D1 

Eyebrowed  Wren  Babbler 

Napothera  epilepidota 

p 

p 

c 

D1 

V 

Pygmy  Wren  Babbler 

Pnoepyga  pusilla 

p 

NCL 

Spotted  Wren  Babbler  S 

pelaeomis  formosus  GNT 

p 

NL 

Rufous-fronted/Rufous-capped  Babbler 
Stachyris  mfifrons  IS.  ruficeps 

c 

V 

Golden  Babbler 

Stachyris  chrysaea 

c 

c 

P 

c 

D1 

V 

Grey-throated  Babbler 

Stachyris  nigriceps 

o 

p 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

V 

Spot-necked  Babbler 

Stachyris  striolata 

5 

p 

p 

F 

D1 

Striped  Tit  Babbler 

Macronous  gularis 

1,4a, 5. 7 

p 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

c 

c 

c 

o 

C 

D1 

V 

Yellow-eyed  Babbler 

Chrysomma  sinense 

D1 

Silver-eared  Mesia 

Leiothrix  argentauris 

c 

c 

O 

D1 

V 

Cutia 

Curia  nipalensis 

o 

NCL 

White-browed  Shrike  Babbler 

Pteruthius  flaviscapis 

c 

c 

c 

o 

NCL 

V 

Black-eared  Shrike  Babbler 

Pteruthius  melanotis 

p 

p 

NCL 

Chestnut-fronted  Shrike  Babbler 
Pteruthius  aenobarbus 

o 

o 

NCL 

White-hooded  Babbler 

Gampsorhynchus  rufulus 

o 

p 

p 

p 

o 

D2 

Spectacled  Barwing 

Actinodura  ramsayi 

p 

F 

NCL 

Blue-winged  Minla 

Minla  cyanouroptera  (19) 

p 

c 

c 

p 

NCL 

Chestnut-tailed  Minla 

Minla  strigula 

LP 

c 

NCL 

Red-tailed  Minla 

Minla  ignotincta 

c 

c 

NL 

Rufous-winged  Fulvetta 

Alcippe  castaneceps 

c 

c 

c 

NCL 

Spectacled  Fulvetta 

Alcippe  ruficapilla  GNT 

p 

NCL 

Rufous-throated  Fulvetta 

Alcippe  rufogularis  GNT 

o 

LP 

D2 

V 

Rusty-capped  Fulvetta 

Alcippe  dubia 

c 

NCL 

Grey-cheeked  Fulvetta 

Alcippe  morrisonia  (22) 

[5] 

c 

p 

p 

P 

p 

c 

c 

c 

Dl,  D2 

V 

Long-tailed  Sibia 

Heterophasia  picaoides 

c 

c 

p 

NCL 

V 

Striated  Yuhina 

Yuhina  castaniceps 

o 

Dl 

Whiskered  Yuhina 

Yuhina  flavicollis 

LP 

o 

c 

NCL 

Black-chinned  Yuhina 

Yuhina  nigrimenta 

o 

Dl 

White-bellied  Yuhina 

Yuhina  zantholeuca 

4a, 5,7 

F 

c 

c 

p 

p 

C 

c 

P 

c 

Dl 

V 

Grey-headed  Parrotbill 

Paradoxomis  gularis 

P 

p 

NCL 

Golden  Parrotbill 

Paradoxomis  verreauxi 

p 

NCL 

LARK  SP. 

MirafralAlauda  (21) 

p 

p 
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Site 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

Nakay 

Plateau 

Nakay  Nam  Theun  NBCA 

«z 

CJ 

n  3 

Sector 

w 

n 

E 

Nakay 

£1 

<* 

N 

C 

_3 

n 

Lowlands 

3 

Lowlands 

Plateau 

c 

Mountains 

Mountains 

O  D* 

C/3 

03 

3 

rs 

5 

ET 

5" 

Habitat 

2 

5 

o 

ddf/mdf 

sef/mdf 

n> 

3 

Cl 

a 

Cl 

Cl 

n 

3 

Cl 

pine/sef  mosaic 

degraded 

sef/scrub 

Nam  Pheo  scrub/ 

forest  mosaic 

Ban  Nakadok 

degraded 

Ban  Nakadok  def 

Mid  Nam  Xot  def 

Cl 

Cl 

Phou  Laoko  umf 

z 

03 

3 

7s 

Historical 

Vi 

V) 

a> 

Vi 

Vi 

S' 

cn 

c r 
c 

3 

O- 

“■  Altitude 

130 

130 

200 

280 

280 

500 

500 

200 

520 

550 

600 

580 

1 ,000 

1,400 

1.800 

600 

o 

Species 

K  /m 

240 

240 

800 

350 

350 

560 

560 

400 

800 

700 

950 

900 

1,750 

1.800 

2,120 

900 

o 

Thicic-billed  Flowerpecker 

Dicaeum  agile 

P 

o 

Yellow-vented  Flowerpecker 

Dicaeum  chrysorrheum 

o 

Plain  Flowerpecker 

Dicaeum  concolor 

c 

p 

D1 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker 

Dicaeum  ignipectus 

c 

p 

Scarlet-backed  Flowerpecker 

Dicaeum  cruentatum 

p 

P 

c 

F 

c 

FLOWERPECKERS  SPP. 

Dicaeum 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

P 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

Ruby-cheeked  Sunbird 

Anthreptes  singalensis 

p 

p 

O 

p 

p 

Purple-naped  Sunbird 

Hypogramma  hypogrammicum 

5 

p 

p 

C 

p 

p 

c 

o 

D1 

V 

Olive-backed  Sunbird 

Nectarinia  jugularis 

p 

p 

p 

Mrs  Gould’s  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  gouldiae 

F 

c 

NCL 

Green-tailed  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  nipalensis 

c 

NCL 

Fork-tailed  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  christinae 

F 

p 

c 

c 

P 

c 

NL 

V 

Black-throated  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  saturata 

p 

p 

C 

o 

Dl,  D2 

Crimson  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  siparaja 

7 

p 

C 

c 

p 

c 

c 

Dl,  LI 

V 

Little  Spiderhunter 

Arachnothera  longirostra 

4a 

o 

p 

p 

p 

o 

V 

Streaked  Spiderhunter 

Arachnothera  magna 

4a 

c 

p 

p 

c 

c 

C 

p 

c 

Dl,  D2 

V 

Plain-backed  Sparrow 

Passer  flaveolus 

p 

o 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow 

Passer  montanus  (23) 

p 

LC 

p 

Forest  Wagtail 

Dendronanthus  indicus 

o 

White  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba  (24) 

c 

C 

p 

p 

Dl 

Yellow  Wagtail 

Motacilla  flava  (25) 

P 

Grey  Wagtail 

Motacilla  cinerea 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

c 

Dl 

V 

Richard’s  Pipit 

Anthus  richardi 

LC 

p 

Dl 

V 

Paddyfield  Pipit 

Anthus  rufulus 

C 

V 

Olive-backed  Pipit 

Anthus  hodgsoni 

4a 

c 

C 

p 

c 

LP 

V 

Red-throated  Pipit 

Anthus  cervinus 

C 

V 

White-rumped  Munia 

Lonchura  striata 

4a, 7 

p 

LP 

o 

F 

p 

Scaly-breasted  Munia 

Lonchura  punctulata 

Dl 

Crested  Bunting 

Melophus  lathami 

Dl,  D3 

Chestnut-eared  Bunting 

Emberiza  fucata 

4a 

O 

NCL 

Little  Bunting 

Emberiza  pusilla 

o 

Dl 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting 

Emberiza  aureola 

4a 

O 

Chestnut  Bunting 

Emberiza  rutila 

o 

NCL 
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APPENDIX  3 
GAZETTEER 

The  gazetteer  follows  the  same  format  as  that  in  Thewlis  etal.  (1996).  All  localities  are  placed  in  two  biogeographical  classifications: 
the  ‘North’  (N),  ‘Central’  (C)  and  ‘South  ‘  (S)  Laos  of  King  et  al.  (1975)  and  the  Central  Indochina  (10a)  or  Annam  Trung-Song 
Mountains  ( 1  Ob)  subunits  of  MacKinnon  and  MacKinnon  (1986).  Co-ordinates,  altitude  and  place-names  have  been  standardized 
to  follow  the  Republique  Democratique  Populaire  Lao  Service  Geographique  d’Etat  1 : 1 00,000  map  series,  except  for  the  Bolaven  Plateau 
and  Mekong  (which  are  mapped  as,  respectively,  Phoupiang  Bolaven  and  Nam  Khong).  Local  names  are  used  for  sites  not  named 
on  these  maps,  and  are  labelled  ‘not  marked’  in  the  first  column,  below.  Co-ordinates  are  given  as  points  for  small  sites  and  ranges 
for  large  areas  or  rivers. 

Alternative  spellings  relate  to  the  following  texts  indicated  by  superscript  numbers:  1:  The  Times  atlas  of  the  world  (1985)  7th  edition; 
2:  Nelles  1:1,500,000  map  of  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Kampuchea;  3:  Delacour  (1929);  4:  Dickinson  (1970).  Sites  within  protected 
areas  are  not  detailed,  since  they  lie  within  the  co-ordinates  given  for  that  site.  Co-ordinates  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  minute. 


Locality 

Regions  and  protected  areas 

Alternative  names 
in  references 

Biogeographical 

Position 

Altitude/m 

Phou  Khao  Khouay  NBCA 

18°  14'  -  18°34'  N  102°44'  -  103°29'  E 

Not  marked12 

N,  10a 

100-1,600 

Nam  Theun  Extension 

1 8°2 1 1  -  18°48’  N  104°45'  -  105T2’  E 

Not  marked1 2 

N,  5b 

not  known 

Nakay-Nam  Theun  NBCA 

17°34'  -  18°23'  N  105°02'  -  105°46'  E 

Not  marked1,2 

C,  5b 

200-2,284 

Nam  Theun  Corridor 

17°46'  -  18T0'  N  104°48'  -  105°06'  E 

Not  marked1,2 

C,  5b/10a 

not  known 

Hin  Namno  NBCA 

17°25'  -  17°40'  N  105"43'  -  106"09'  E 

Not  marked1,2 

C,  5b 

100-800 

Khammouane  Limestone  NBCA 

17°26'  -  1 8°05'  N  104°25'  -  105°10’  E 

Not  marked1,2 

C,  10a 

200-800 

Nakay  Plateau 

17°36'  -  1 7°58'  N  104”54'  -  105°30'  E 

Not  named’2 

Nakay  and  Nam-Teun3 
Nakai  area4 

C,  5b 

500-600 

Phou  Xang  He  NBCA 

16c’42'  -  17°04'  N  105°19’  -  106°06’  E 

Not  marked1,2 

C,  10a 

150-816 

Xe  Bang  Nouan  NBCA 

1 5°44'  -  16°01'  N  105°33'  -  106T8'  E 

Not  marked1 2 

S,  10a 

100-1,200 

Bolaven  Plateau 

14°42'  -  15°30'  N  106°00'  -  106°30'  E 

Sites 

Plateau  des  Bolovens1 
Bolovens  Plateau2 

S,  10a 

500-1,700 

Mekong  River  in  Vientiane 

17°58'  N  102°36'  E 

— 

C,  10a 

160 

Ban  Pakthoay 

17°58'  N  102°36'  E 

Not  marked1,2 

N,  10a 

140 

Ban  Nape 

18T8'  N  105°04'  E 

Nape1,3,4,  Ban  Nape2 

N,  5b 

520 

Pha  Hua 

18°  13'  N  104°56'  E 

Not  named'2 

C,  5b 

560 

Ban  Lak  (20) 

1 8°1 1 '  N  104°59'  E 

Lak  Sao1,  Not  named 

C,  5b 

520 

Ridge  south  of  Ban  Lak  (20) 

18°08'  N  104°54'  E 

Not  marked1,2 

C,  5b 

500-880 

Thakhek 

17°23'  N  104°49'  E 

Thakhek1,  Muang 

Khammouane2,  Thakkek3 

C,  10a 

140 

Ban  Lak  Khao  (not  marked) 

17°27'  N  105°07'  E 

Not  marked1,2 

C,  10a 

180 

Ban  Nakayak 

17°28'  N  105°07'  E 

Not  marked1,2 

C,  10a 

160 

Ban  Nampik  (not  marked) 

17°28'  N  105°08'  E 

Not  marked1,2 

C,  10a 

160 

Xe  Banghiang 

16°03'  -  16u54'  N  1 05°  1 5'  -  106°27’  E 

Se  Bang  Hieng1,2 

C/S,  10a/5b 

130-280 
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Taxonomy  of  the  Mirafra  assamica  complex 

PER  ALSTROM 


Four  taxa  are  recognised  in  the  Mirafra  assamica  complex:  assamica  Horsfield,  affinis  Blyth,  microptera  Hume, 
and  marionae  Baker;  subsessor  Deignan  is  considered  to  be  a  junior  synonym  of  marionae.  These  four  taxa  differ 
in  morphology  and  especially  in  vocalizations.  Both  assamica  and  microptera  have  diagnostic  song-flights,  while 
affinis  marionae  have  similar  song-flights.  There  are  also  differences  in  other  behavioural  aspects  and  habitat 
between  assamica  and  the  others.  On  account  of  this,  it  is  suggested  that  Mirafra  assamica  sensu  lato  be  split  into 
four  species:  M.  assamica ,  M.  affinis ,  M.  microptera  and  M.  marionae.  English  names  proposed  are:  Bengal  Bushlark, 
Jerdon’s  Bushlark,  Burmese  Bushlark  and  Indochinese  Bushlark,  respectively. 


The  Rufous-winged  Bushlark  Mirafra  assamica  Horsfield 
is  usually  divided  into  five  subspecies:  assamica  Horsfield 
(1840),  affinis  Blyth  (1845),  microptera  Hume  (1873), 
subsessor  Deignan  (1941),  and  marionae  Baker  (1915) 
(Peters  1960,  Howard  and  Moore  1991).  One  further 
taxon,  ceylonensis  Whistler  (1936),  is  sometimes  recognized, 
but  following  Ripley  (1946)  and  Vaurie  (1951)  most  recent 
authors  treat  it  as  a  junior  synonym  of  affinis.  The  name 
marionae  is  actually  predated  by  erythrocephala  Salvadori 
and  Giglioli  (1885),  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
used  since  it  was  introduced,  and  I  therefore  propose  that 
the  name  marionae  be  conserved. No  morphological  study 
of  all  taxa  has  been  published,  but  Ali  and  Ripley  (1973) 
and  Vaurie  (1951)  have  made  comparisons  between 
assamica  and  affinis.  The  vocalizations,  as  well  as  song- 
flights  and  other  behavioural  aspects,  are  superficially, 
sometimes  even  incorrectly,  described  in  the  literature 
(. assamica  and  affinis,  Ali  and  Ripley  1973;  microptera, 
Smythies  1986  [incorrectly  referred  to  therein  as  assamica ]; 
and  marionae,  Boonsong  and  Round  1991).  This  study 
compares  all  five  taxa  with  respect  to  morphology,  and  the 
ones  which  I  consider  valid  are  thereafter  compared  with 
respect  to  vocalizations,  behaviour  and  habitat  choice,  on 
which  bases  I  propose  that  they  are  better  treated  as  four 
separate  species. 

Mirafra  assamica  sensu  lato  breeds  from  the  Indian 
subcontinent  to  Vietnam  (Fig.  1).  M.  a.  assamica  occurs 
in  northern  India  south  to  northern  Madhya  Pradesh  and 
northernmost  Orissa,  east  through  Nepal,  Bangladesh,  and 
westernmost  Myanmar  (Burma).  M.  a.  affinis  occurs  in 
southern  India  north  to  southeasternmost  Bihar  and 
southernmost  West  Bengal  (Ball  1874,  1878),  and  in  Sri 
Lanka.  M.  a.  microptera  is  endemic  to  central  Myanmar. 
M.  a.  subsessor  is  found  in  northern  Thailand,  and  marionae 
in  southern  Burma  (Tenasserim),  Thailand  except  north 
and  peninsula,  Cambodia,  and  southern  Vietnam.  (Peters 
1960,  Howard  and  Moore  1991). 


MATERIAL  AND  METHODS 

I  studied  each  of  these  taxa  in  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York,  USA  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Tring,  U.K.  (100+  assamica,  c.  90  affinis,  c.  45 
microptera,  30+  marionae,  and  2  subsessor ).  Pamela  C. 
Rasmussen  examined  6  further  specimens  of  subsessor 


(including  the  holotype)  on  my  behalf  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  USA.  I  have  examined  c. 
20  specimens  of  ceylonensis,  though  I  have  not  compared  it 
in  detail  with  affinis,  and  I  have  only  measured  four 
specimens  (of  which  two  were  unsexed).  For  all  taxa, 
measurements  of  wing  length  (with  the  wing  flattened  and 
stretched;  method  3,  Svensson  1992),  tail  length,  bill  length 
(to  skull),  bill  depth  (at  distal  end  of  nostrils),  tarsus  length 
and  hind-claw  length  were  taken  of  specimens  whose  labels 
indicated  their  sex. 

I  studied  assamica  in  the  field  in  northern  India 
(Haryana,  Uttar  Pradesh,  West  Bengal  and  Assam)  and 
Nepal  during  several  visits  in  the  period  1983-1997;  affinis 
in  central  and  southern  India  (Andhra  Pradesh,  Kerala  and 
Tamil  Nadu)  in  February  1993;  microptera  in  Myanmar  in 
late  March/early  April  1996;  and  marionae  in  Thailand  in 
April  1991,  March  1992  and  April  1996.  At  least  50-100 
individuals  of  each  taxon  were  observed,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  these  were  heard  singing/calling  and  seen  in 
song-flight.  I  have  not  observed  subsessor  in  the  field. 

I  tape-recorded  songs  and  calls  of  assamica,  affinis, 
microptera  and  marionae  (c.  10  individuals  of  each  taxon), 
using  a  Sony  WM-D6  cassette  recorder,  a  Sony  TCD-D3 
DAT  recorder  or  a  Sony  TCD-D7  DAT  recorder  and  a 
Telinga  Pro  parabolic  reflector/microphone  (mono).  I  also 
obtained  tape-recordings  made  by  others:  three  individuals 
of  affinis  from  Karnataka  and  Tamil  Nadu  (Claude 
Chappuis),  three  affinis  from  Tamil  Nadu  (Paul  Holt),  two 
affinis  from  Tamil  Nadu  (Sivaprasad  1994;  wherein 
scientific  name  is  wrongly  given  as  Mirafra  erythroptera, 
Indian  Bushlark),  and  one  microptera  from  central 
Myanmar  (Craig  Robson). 

I  produced  sonagrams  of  most  of  the  individuals  I  tape- 
recorded,  using  the  computer  software  SoundEdit  Pro/ 
SoundEdit  16  (version  2)  from  Macromedia  and  the 
software  Canary  1.2  (Mitchell  et  al.  1995).  The  sound 
analysis  terminology  used  in  this  paper  is  explained  in  Fig. 
2.  The  term  ‘note’  refers  to  any  discrete  sound  unit. 

In  Myanmar,  I  searched  for  sympatry  between  microptera 
and  assamica  and  microptera  and  marionae.  I  made  many 
stops  in  different  habitats  along  the  road  between  Prome 
(Pye)-Taungdwingyi-Magwe-Pagan  (Bagan)-Myingyan- 
Mandalay-Meiktila-Pyinmana  and  from  Pegu-Yangon 
(names  from  The  Times  Atlas  of  the  World,  comprehensive 
edition,  1993;  route  shown  in  more  detail  in  Nelles  Maps, 
Burma  [no  year  given]).  In  the  Myingyan  district  in  central 
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Figure  1.  Map  showing  distributions  of  the  four  taxa  in  the  Mirafra  assamica  complex.  Drawing:  Per  Alstrom 


Myanmar,  where  both  assamica  and  microptera  have  been 
said  to  occur  (Macdonald  1906),  I  checked  most  places 
with  habitats  which  appeared  to  be  suitable  for  assamica. 


RESULTS 

Morphology 

According  to  Deignan  (1941)  subsessor  differs  from  marionae 
in  having  ‘the  prevailing  tone  of  the  upperparts  gray,  as  in 
assamica ,  not  rufescent,  as  in  marionae' .  I  was,  however, 
unable  to  find  any  differences  between  subsessor  and 
marionae ,  and  Pamela  C.  Rasmussen  (in  litt.)  comments  that 
it  is  just  barely  perceptible  that  marionae  is  a  bit  more 
rufescent  above  than  subsessor,  and  that  ‘whether  subspecific 
denomination  is  merited  is  arguable’.  The  measurements 
do  not  support  that  subsessor  be  upheld  as  a  separate  taxon 
(Table  2).  Accordingly,  subsessor  is  here  treated  as  a  junior 
synonym  of  marionae.  The  taxon  ceylonensis  was  originally 
described  on  the  basis  of  being  slightly  longer-billed  and 
slightly  darker  (Whistler  1936;  see  also  Whistler  1944).  I 
have  not  compared  ceylonensis  and  affinis  in  detail,  but  Vaurie 
(1951)  concluded  that  ceylonensis  ought  to  be  treated  as  a 
junior  synonym  of  affinis.  However,  Abdulali  (1976)  stated 
‘I  have  already  referred  (in  press)  to  the  validity  of  this  large¬ 
billed  race,  with  and  without  rufous  underparts,  occurring 
in  Ceylon  and  in  a  very  restricted  area  in  southernmost 
India.’  No  relevant  publication  has  been  traced  and 
ceylonensis  is  regarded  as  invalid  pending  further  information. 

The  plumage  differences  between  assamica,  affinis, 
microptera  and  marionae  are  slight  and  overlap  to  a  great 


degree,  and  I  cannot  find  any  single  character  to  be 
diagnostic.  However,  by  using  a  combination  of  characters 
(Table  1),  each  taxon  can  be  identified  by  plumage  alone. 
M.  a.  assamica  stands  out  from  the  others,  in  particular 
because  of  its  less  contrasting  head  pattern  and  darker 
underparts.  Most  of  the  measurements  overlap  extensively 
between  the  taxa  (cf.  Table  2).  However,  the  bill  is 
consistently  deeper  in  both  sexes  of  assamica  than  in  any 
other  taxon  (no  overlap  in  bill  depth  and  bill  depth/bill 
length  ratio),  and  the  tail  is  proportionately  longer  in  males 
of  microptera  than  in  the  others  (little  or  no  overlap  in  tail/ 
wing  ratio)  (cf.  Table  2).  Note  that  because  of  sexual 
dimorphism,  the  sexes  should  be  compared  separately. 

Vocalizations 

Songs 

The  song  of  assamica  consists  of  a  thin,  high-pitched, 
slightly  hoarse,  squeaky,  usually  disyllabic  note,  which  is 
repeated  monotonously  at  short  (c.  0.35-0.60  s,  sometimes 
longer)  intervals  for  periods  up  to  a  few  minutes.  It  can  be 
transcribed  as  e.g.  il(-)eez,  with  equal  stress  on  both 
syllables  (Fig.  3a);  ii(-)eez_,  with  the  stress  on  the  second 
syllable  (Fig.  3b);  iiuf-)eez ,  with  the  stress  on  the  first 
syllable;  or  with  an  additional  note,  uuf-)eez  dzreee.  Short 
spells  of  what  appears  to  be  mimicry  of  the  song  of 
Paddyfield  Pipit  Anthus  rufulus  are  sometimes  included, 
especially  during  the  descent.  This  song  is  usually  delivered 
in  a  song-flight  (see  Behaviour,  below),  and  only  rarely  from 
the  ground.  It  also  has  a  different  type  of  song,  which  is  a 
slow  paced  jingle  of  thin,  high-pitched  notes  and  mimicry 
(Fig.  4).  This  second  type  of  song  is  mainly  given  from  the 
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Table  1.  Plumage  characteristics  (fresh  plumages)  of  the  four  valid  taxa  in  the  Mirafra  assamica  complex. 

(T  means  tail  feather  numbered  descendently) 

assamica 

affinis 

microptera 

marionae 

Crown 

Brownish-grey  or  grey- 
brown,  relatively 
indistinctly  streaked. 

Brownish-buff  or 
rufescent  grey-brown, 
with  prominent 
blackish-brown  streaks. 

Brownish-buff  or 
rufescent  grey-brown, 
with  prominent 
blackish-brown  streaks. 

(Rufescent)  grey- 
brown,  with 
prominent  blackish- 
brown  streaks. 

Nape 

Brown-grey  or  grey- 
brown,  faintly 
streaked. 

Brownish-buff  or 
rufescent  grey-brown, 
with  distinct  blackish- 
brown  streaks. 

Brownish-buff  or  grey- 
brown,  with  distinct 
blackish-brown  streaks. 

Grey-brown,  with 
distinct  blackish-brown 
streaks.  Usually  shows 
a  thin  whitish  band 
across  upper  nape. 

Supercilium 

Relatively  indistinct, 
huffish. 

Relatively  narrow, 
usually  more  huffish  in 
front  of  eye  than 
above/behind. 

Relatively  broad, 
usually  uniformly 
buffish. 

Relatively  broad, 
usually  uniformly  pale 
buffish  or  whitish. 

Ear- coverts 

Base  colour  pale 
brownish;  relatively 
poorly  patterned. 

Base  colour  pale  grey- 
brown  with  dark 
streaks  at  rear 
(generally  forming  dark 
rear  border). 

Base  colour  pale 
buffish-brown;  distinct 
dark  eye-stripe  and 
rear  border,  indistinct 
dark  streaking. 

Base  colour  pale 
brownish  with  dark 
streaks  at  rear 
(generally  forming 
dark  rear  border). 

Side  of  nape/ 

rear  ear- 

coverts 

Distinct  pale  band 
lacking. 

Usually  shows  rather 
distinct  pale  band. 

Shows  distinct  pale 
band. 

Usually  shows  rather 
distinct  pale  band. 

Mantle  and 
scapulars 

Brown-grey  or  grey- 
brown,  relatively 
indistinctly  streaked, 
especially  anteriorly 

Rufescent  grey-brown 
(usually  at  least  slightly 
less  rufous-tinge  than 
crown),  with 
prominent  dark  grey- 
brown  or  blackish- 
brown  streaks. 

(Rufescent)  grey- 
brown,  usually 
contrasting  with  more 
warmly  coloured 
crown,  supercilium 
and  ear-coverts; 
prominent  dark  grey- 
brown  or  blackish- 
brown  streaks. 

Grey-brown  with 
moderately  prominent 
dark  streaks;  anterior 
part  of  mantle  more 
distinctly  streaked 
than  posterior  part. 

Underparts 

Base  colour  deep 
rufous-buff.  Breast 
spots  dark  grey-brown 
or  blackish-brown, 
slightly  diffuse  and 
sometimes  relatively 
small. 

Breast  buffish  when 
fresh,  contrasting 
slightly  with  paler 
buffish  belly.  Breast- 
spots  large,  rounded  or 
more  triangular, 
blackish-brown. 

Rather  uniformly  very 
pale  buffish,  generally 
appearing  whitish  in 
the  field.  Breast-spots 
large,  rounded 
blackish-brown  or 
blackish. 

Base  colour  buffish 
with  a  greyish  tinge. 
Breast-spots  generally 
more  diffuse,  less 
rounded,  less  black 
and  more  densely 
spaced  than  in  affinis 
and  microptera. 

Secondary- 

coverts, 

tertials 

Dark  grey-brown  or 
blackish-brown  with 
pale  brownish-buff  or 
rufous-buff  tips/edges. 

Dark  or  medium  grey- 
brown  with  buffish 
(secondary-coverts)  or 
pale  buffish  or  buffish- 
white  (tertials)  tips/ 
edges. 

Dark  or  medium  grey- 
brown  with  buffish 
(secondary-coverts)  or 
pale  buffish  or  buffish- 
white  (tertials)  tips/ 
edges. 

Dark  grey-brown  with 
pale  brownish-buff  or 
rufous-buff  tips/ 
edges. 

Rectrices 

Dark  grey-brown,  with 
diffuse  rufous-buff 
outer  edges;  on  T6 

Dark  grey-brown,  T2- 
T6  with  progressively 
broader  buffy  outer 
edges  (T6  with  entire 
or  most  of  outer  web). 
Especially  T6  often 

T1-T2  dark  grey- 
brown,  T3-T6 
blackish-brown,  T2-T5 
with  narrow  pale  outer 
edges.  T6  shows  pale 
buffish  or  buffish-white 

Dark  grey-brown,  with 
indistinct  rufous- 
tinged  outer  edges, 
widest  on  T6  (where 
often  reaching  shaft); 

shows  narrow  huffish 
tip  to  inner  web. 
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Table  2.  Measurements  of  assamica,  affinis ,  microptera  and  marionae  with  mean,  standard  deviation  and  number. 
Measurements  by  the  author  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  USA  and  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Tring,  U.K,  and  by  Pamela  C.  Rasmussen  of  6  subsessor  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.C., 
USA.  Includes  3  live  males  each  of  microptera  and. marionae.  All  measurements  in  mm. 


Wing 

tail 

tail/wing 

bill 

length 

bill 

depth 

bill  depth/ 
bill  length 

tarsus 

tarsus/ 

wing 

hind- 

claw 

assamica 

79.0-88.0 

44.0-49.0 

0.52-0.58 

16.1-18.0 

6.8-8. 1 

0.41-0.46 

23. 1-27.2 

0.28-0.33 

11.1-14.9 

male 

mean 

83.7 

46.5 

0.55 

17.0 

7.5 

0.44 

25.0 

0.30 

13.0 

S.D. 

2.58 

1.41 

0.02 

0.59 

0.39 

0.02 

0.97 

0.01 

1.16 

n 

19 

18 

18 

15 

16 

15 

17 

17 

17 

assamica 

77.0-83.0 

43.0-44.5 

0.52-0.57 

14.2-17.4 

6. 6-7. 4 

0.40-0.47 

23.1-25.2 

0.29-0.32 

12.3-16.6 

female 

mean 

79.8 

43.6 

0.55 

16.2 

7.1 

0.44 

24.3 

0.31 

13.6 

S.D. 

1.97 

0.58 

0.01 

0.91 

0.27 

0.02 

0.68 

0.01 

1.22 

n 

11 

10 

10 

1 1 

9 

9 

10 

10 

10 

affinis 

82.0-87.0 

43.0-47.0 

0.52-0.55 

16.0-18.8 

5. 4-6. 8 

0.32-0.42 

22.6-27.9 

0.27-0.33 

10.6-17.5 

male 

mean 

85.0 

45.3 

0.53 

16.8 

6.1 

0.36 

25.6 

0.30 

12.6 

S.D. 

1.41 

1.19 

0.01 

0.82 

0.50 

0.03 

1.33 

0.02 

1.77 

n 

11 

11 

1 1 

1 1 

9 

9 

10 

10 

1 1 

affinis 

75.5-83.0 

39.5-46.0 

0.52-0.56 

12.9-17.2 

5. 1-6.2 

0.32-0.42 

24.7-27.2 

0.30-0.34 

10.1-13.7 

female 

mean 

79.4 

42.2 

0.53 

15.4 

5.6 

0.36 

26.0 

0.33 

11.8 

S.D. 

2.81 

1.96 

0.01 

1.24 

0.34 

0.03 

0.95 

0.01 

1.23 

n 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

microptera 

74.0-84.0 

41.5-51.0 

0.56-0.64 

14.2-16.2 

5. 3-6. 7 

0.35-0.42 

21.9-24.6 

0.28-0.33 

8.7-12.9 

male 

mean 

77.6 

46.2 

060 

15.2 

5.9 

0.39 

23.4 

0.30 

10.2 

S.D. 

2.60 

2.78 

0.02 

0.59 

0.38 

0.02 

0.84 

0.02 

1.21 

n 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

15 

15 

17 

microptera 

69.0-77.0 

38.5-45.5 

0.54-0.60 

13.8-16.3 

4. 9-5. 6 

0.34-0.37 

21.7-24.8 

0.30-0.34 

9.3-12.7 

female 

mean 

73.1 

41.9 

0.57 

14.7 

5.3 

0.36 

23.4 

0.32 

10.6 

S.D. 

2.93 

2.95 

0.02 

0.84 

0.31 

0.01 

0.96 

0.01 

1.23 

n 

7 

7 

7 

7 

4 

4 

7 

7 

7 

marionae 

76.5-83.0 

39.5-46.0 

0.51-0.56 

15.2-17.4 

5. 5-6. 5 

0.34-0.39 

25.3-28.1 

0.31-0.35 

9.9-15.0 

male 

mean 

80.5 

42.2 

0.53 

16.4 

6.0 

0.36 

26.7 

0.33 

12.2 

S.D. 

1.84 

1.66 

0.02 

0.58 

0.26 

0.02 

0.83 

0.01 

1.50 

n 

1 1 

16 

1 1 

14 

14 

13 

16 

1 1 

16 

marionae 

72.0-79.0 

37.0-41.5 

0.48-0.53 

14.7-17.5 

5.6-6. 1 

0.33-0.40 

25.6-27.7 

0.33-0.37 

10.5-14.5 

female 

mean 

76.4 

38.7 

0.51 

15.6 

5.8 

0.37 

26.5 

0.35 

12.9 

S.D. 

2.42 

1.64 

0.02 

0.88 

0.18 

0.02 

0.75 

0.01 

1.46 

n 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 

8 

9 

8 

9 

subsessor 

78.0-82.0 

38.5-41.0 

0.49-0.51 

15.2-16.7 

5.7-6. 1 

0.34-0.40 

25.8-28.4 

0.32-0.35 

1 1.4-13.3 

male 

mean 

80.3 

39.8 

0.50 

15.8 

5.9 

0.37 

26.6 

0.33 

12.4 

S.D. 

2.08 

1.77 

0.01 

0.65 

0.21 

0.03 

1.24 

0.01 

0.90 

n 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4 

subsessor 

74.5-77.0 

37.5-39.0 

0.50-0.51 

14.5-16.0 

5. 6-6.0 

0.35-0.39 

26.0-28.4 

0.34-0.37 

11.8-14.4 

female 

mean 

76.2 

38.2 

0.50 

15.4 

5.8 

0.37 

27.4 

0.36 

13.4 

S.D. 

1.19 

0.64 

0.004 

0.79 

0.19 

0.02 

1.05 

0.01 

1.10 

n 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 
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Figure  2.  Sonagram  terminology  used  in  this  paper.  This  figure 
shows  one  complete  strophe  consisting  of  22  elements  (separated 
from  other  strophes  by  a  pause).  Ten  of  the  elements  are 
arranged  in  phrases.  One  of  these  (a)  consists  of  two  different- 
looking  elements,  and  this  phrase  is  given  three  times,  while 
another  phrase  (b)  consists  of  four  identical  elements. 
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Figure  3.  Part  of  common  type  of  song  of  assamica,  Chitwan,  Figure  4.  Part  of  less  common  type  of  song  of  assamica , 

Nepal,  March  1994.  All  tape  recordings  by  Per  Alstrom.  Kaziranga,  Assam,  India,  February  1994. 
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Figure  5.  A  complete  song  strophe  of  affinis,  Hyderabad,  Figure  6.  Part  of  type  1  song  (4  strophes)  of  microptera,  Bagan, 
Andhra  Pradesh,  India,  February  1993.  Myanmar,  March  1996. 
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Figure  7.  A  complete  strophe  of  type  2  song  of  microptera.  Figure  8.  Part  of  type  3  song  of  microptera,  Bagan,  Myanmar, 
Bagan,  Myanmar,  March  1996.  March  1996. 


ground  or  a  low  perch,  but  occasionally  also  in  flight.  Ali 
and  Ripley  (1973)  incorrectly  state  that  the  vocalizations 
of  assamica  are  the  same  as  those  of  affinis. 

The  song  of  affinis  is  a  drawn-out  (generally  c.  3.5  s,  up 
to  c.  4.5  s)  dry,  metallic,  rather  high-pitched,  ‘straight’ 
rattle,  which  could  be  transcribed  as  zizizizezeze 
zezezezezezezezezezezezezezezezeze  (Fig.  5).  Sometimes  a 
rapidly  ‘pumping’  variant,  which  could  be  transcribed  as 
zerrr-zerrr-zerrr-zerrr-zerrr-zerrr-zerrr-zerrr-zerrr-zerrr,  is 
given.  The  song  is  delivered  from  a  perch,  often  rather  high 
(e.g.  a  tree,  telephone  wire  etc.)  and  in  a  short  song-flight 
(see  Behaviour,  below).  The  description  of  the  song  of 


affinis  in  Ali  and  Ripley  (1973)  appears  to  be  a  combination 
of  the  songs  of  affinis  and  M.  erythroptera  (these  two  are 
said  to  be  ‘almost  identical’,  but  this  is  not  the  case 
according  to  Alstrom  et  al.  in  prep.). 

M.  a.  microptera  has  three  different  types  of  song: 

Type  1:  The  commonest  type  consists  of  3-10  short, 
high-pitched,  squeaky,  jingling,  varied  notes,  delivered  at 
a  quick,  almost  explosive,  pace  (entire  strophe  on  average 
slightly  less  than  1  s).  Each  strophe  is  generally  given  2-4 
times  in  succession,  and  the  strophes  are  interspersed  b}^ 
rather  long  (usually  a  few  seconds)  pauses.  In  a  259  s  long 
recording  of  one  male  17  out  of  62  strophes  and  108  out 
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Figure  9.  A  complete  song  strophe  of  marionae ,  near  Khao 
Yai,  Thailand,  April  1991. 
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Figure  10.  A  complete  song  strophe  of  marionae ,  near  Kaeng 
Krachan,  Thailand,  April  1996  (same  individual  as  in  Figs.  12 
and  13). 


Figure  11.  A  complete  song  strophe  of  marionae , 
near  Khao  Yai,  Thailand,  March  1992. 
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Figure  12.  A  complete  song  strophe 
of  marionae,  near  Kaeng  Krachan, 
Thailand,  April  1996  (same 
individual  as  in  Figs.  10  and  13). 
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Figure  13.  Part  of  atypical  song  of  marionae,  delivered  in  flight, 
near  Kaeng  Krachan,  Thailand,  April  1996  (same  individual  as 
in  Figs.  1 1  and  12). 


Figure  14.  Calls  of  assamica,  Chitwan,  Nepal,  March  1994. 
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Figure  15.  Calls  of  affinis,  near 
Coimbatore,  Tamil  Nadu,  India, 
_i _ | _ | _ |  February  1993. 
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Figure  16.  Calls  of  microptera ,  Bagan,  Myanmar,  March 
1996. 


Figure  17.  Call  of  marionae,  near  Ivhao  Yai,  Thailand,  April 
1991. 
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Figure  18.  Call  of  marionae,  near  Khao  Yai,  Thailand,  April 
1991. 


of  400  elements  are  unique.  See  Fig.  6  and  Table  3.  This 
song  type  is  given  from  a  perch,  generally  rather  high  up 
(e.g.  a  tree,  a  telephone  wire  or  a  building). 

Type  2:  This  is  markedly  different  from  the  first.  Each 
strophe  consists  of  8-20  rather  high-pitched  notes,  of  which 
most  (at  least  half)  are  markedly  drawn-out  (up  to  0.37  s). 
The  strophes  average  nearly  5  times  as  long  as  in  the  first 
type,  and  phrases  occur  in  approximately  2/3  of  the  strophes 
(only  rarely  in  the  first  song  type).  One  example  of  a  strophe 
could  be  transcribed  as:  tsi(-) tsi(-)tsiii (-) tsiii(-) tsuii(-) tsi 
(-)ee(-)tsuu(-)tsi(-)eee(-)tsuu(-)tsi(-)eee(-)tsi(-)tsuu(-)tsiii 
(Fig.  7).  This  song  type  is  less  common  than  the  first.  It  is 
chiefly  sung  in  a  short,  low  song-flight  (see  Behaviour, 
below),  apparently  mainly  when  another  male  is  suspected 
of  intruding  into  the  territory.  It  is  also  given  from  the 
ground  or  a  low  perch  (e.g.  a  small  rock,  a  mound  of  earth 
or  a  small  bush).  See  Fig.  7  and  Table  3. 

Type  3:  This  has  exclusively  been  noted  in  the  high, 
prolonged  song- flight  (see  Behaviour,  below).  It  is  basically 
similar  to  the  first,  although  the  strophes  are  on  average 
more  than  twice  as  long  (due  to  on  average  twice  as  many 
elements  per  strophe);  the  strophes  are  less  often  repeated; 


phrases  are  more  common;  and  the  pauses  are  on  average 
distinctly  shorter.  Frequently,  the  song  ends  (during  the 
descent)  with  the  second  song  type.  See  Fig.  8  and  Table  3. 

All  three  types  are  different  from  the  song  of  affinis  and 
from  the  typical  song  of  assamica.  Flowever,  elements  in 
the  first  and  third  types  of  song  resemble  some  elements 
in  both  the  ‘jingling  type’  of  song  and  in  the  calls  of  assamica 
(cf.  Figs.  4,  14),  and  elements  in  all  three  types  are 
reminiscent  of  elements  in  some  of  the  ‘calls’  of  affinis  (cf. 
Fig.  15).  For  a  comparison  with  marionae ,  see  below. 

The  song  of  marionae  is  different  from  the  songs  of  assamica 
and  affinis  (though  more  similar  to  ‘calls’  of  the  latter,  see 
below).  It  is  also  different  from  microptera ’s  first  and  third 
types  of  song.  It  resembles  microptera1  s  second  type  in  several 
respects,  although  a  careful  comparison  reveals  differences 
(cf.  Table  3).  The  song  consists  of  high-pitched,  thin,  mosdy 
drawn-out  notes,  which  appear  in  phrases  of  1-3  elements 
(Fig.  9-12);  when  the  strophe  is  built  up  of  only  one  repeated 
element,  this  element  often  gradually  changes  appearance 
(Fig.  12).  The  strophes  are  relatively  long  (c.  2-8  s,  on 
average  c.  4.5  s)  and  consist  of  up  to  c.  50  elements  (on 
average  c.  20).  The  strophes  are  interspersed  by  pauses  of  a 
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few  seconds.  Each  strophe  is  often  given  2-3  times  in 
succession.  A  few  examples  of  song-strophes  could  be 
transcribed  as  tzi-tzeeep (-)  tzeeep (-) tzeeep (-)  tzeeep ( -)tzeeep 
(-)  tzeeep (-) tzeeep (-) tzeeep (-) tzeeep (-) tzeeep (-) tzeeep  (Fig.  9) ; 
tzi( -)  tzeee  (-)  tzeeut(-)  tzeee(-)  tzeeut(-)  tzeee  (-)  tzeeut(-)  tzeee 
( -)tzeeut( -)tzeee( -)tzeeut( -)  tzeee(-)tzeeut  (Fig.  10);  and 
peeez(-)  piz( -)piz-peeez( -)  piz  (- )piz-peeez  (■ -)  piz( -)piz-peeez( -)  piz 
(-)  piz-tzuueez  (-)  piz  (-)  piz-tzuueez  (-)piz(-)  piz-tzuueez 
(-)piz(-)piz-tzuueez.  (Fig.  11).  The  song  is  delivered  from 
the  ground  or  from  a  perch  such  as  a  fence  post,  telephone 
wire,  small  tree  etc.  The  song  is  also  now  and  then  given 
in  a  short,  low  song-flight  (see  Behaviour,  below). 

On  one  occasion  (in  1996),  after  a  male  marionae  had 
been  exposed  to  playback  for  considerable  time,  an  extreme 
type  of  song  was  heard  (Fig.  13).  This  was  a  continuous, 
drawn-out  (16.9  s)  ramble  of  various  thin  whistles  (‘cuts’ 
from  various  strophes  of  the  same  individual’s  typical  song, 
as  well  as  other  elements  which  may  well  have  come  from 
typical  song,  although  I  did  not  record  these)  and  rattling 
calls  (see  below).  Compared  to  typical  song,  there  was  a 
significantly  higher  proportion  of  different  elements,  as  well 
as  other  differences  (cf.  Table  3).  This  song  could  be 
considered  to  consist  of  only  one  strophe,  or  of  5  strophes 
separated  by  calls  (though  there  were  no  pauses).  In  several 
respects  this  song  is  actually  more  similar  to  the  flight-song 
(type  3)  of  microptera  than  to  typical  song  of  marionae  (cf. 
Table  3).  The  main  differences  from  type  3  song  of 
microptera  are  in  the  proportion  of  unique  elements,  the 
presence  of  phrases,  and  the  presence  of  the  diagnostic 
rattling  calls  (though  note  that  one  song  of  microptera  which 
included  an  extremely  high  number  of  phrases  had  only  a 
mean  of  74.4%  unique  elements  per  strophe  [n=13  unique 
strophes],  and  in  the  microptera  song  with  the  highest 
number  of  phrases  53.8%  of  13  unique  strophes  had 
phrases).  This  song  was  delivered  in  a  song-flight  which 
was  unusually  long  in  duration,  and  during  which  the  bird 
drifted  sideways  a  longer  distance  than  is  usual  in  this  taxon. 

Calls 

The  calls  of  assamica  are  variable,  thin,  high-pitched,  short 
notes,  which  are  generally  given  in  short,  almost  explosive 
series  e.g.  tzrep-tzit( -) tzee (-) tzee (-) tzuil  (Fig.  14a),  or  tzrep- 
tzit(-) tzee (-) tzuii (-) tzee ( -)tzee (-) tziiii  (Fig.  14b).  The  calls 
of  assamica  are  not  closely  similar  to  the  calls  of  any  other 
taxon  (though  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  first  and  third 
types  of  song  of  microptera ;  see  above). 

M.  a.  affinis  calls  with  a  short  (c.  0.25-0.3  s),  high- 
pitched,  thin,  weak  trill,  zir(-)ri(-)ri(-)ri(-)rit  (Fig.  15a). 
It  also  has  various  high-pitched,  thin,  generally  drawn-out 
whistles  and  short,  explosive,  high-pitched  notes.  These 
are  generally  combined  into  short  series,  e.g.  drreeet  eeet 
(Fig.  15b);  ueeet-ueeet-dzip-dzup  (Fig.  15c);  or  dzeep-dziip, 
dzeep-dziip-tzi-tzi-eee  (Fig.  1 5d).  Both  of  these  types  of  calls 
have  equivalents  in  microptera  and  especially  marionae  (see 
below).  It  should  be  noted  that  the  second  type  has  been 
considered  to  be  song  (Sivaprasad  1994).  I  cannot  say  for 
sure  that  these  sounds  do  not  have  that  function,  although 
because  they  are  uttered  relatively  infrequently,  and 
because  I  have  never  heard  them  being  given  during  the 
song-flight,  I  believe  they  are  more  likely  to  be  calls. 

M.  a.  microptera  has  three  different  types  of  calls:  (1) 
short,  high-pitched  whistles,  keep  (Fig.  1 6c);  (2)  quick  series 
of  high-pitched  whistles,  tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi-tsi  (Fig. 
16a-b);  and  (3)  very  faint,  soft  tsiipp-tsupp-tsupp,  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  faint  Long-billed  Pipit  Anthus  similis  calls. 


The  third  call  has  only  been  heard  a  few  times  by  me,  and 
only  in  flight.  All  of  these  calls  are  distinctive,  although 
there  are  similarities  between  the  first  two  and  some  of  the 
calls  of  affinis  and  marionae  (cf.  Fig.  15  and  17,  respectively). 

M.  a.  marionae  calls  with  a  high-pitched,  thin,  metallic, 
drawn-out  (c.  1.3-1. 6  s),  fast  rattling  trill, 

tirrrirrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr  (Fig.  17),  and,  less  commonly,  with 
a  hard,  hammering  series  which  could  be  transcribed  as 
tzet-tzet-tzet-tzet-tzet-tzet-tzet-tzet-tzet.  The  first  type  is 
reminiscent  of  the  trill  given  by  affinis,  but  is  significantly 
more  drawn-out,  faster  and  ‘fuller’  (cf.  Fig.  15a).  I  have 
not  heard  affinis  give  an  equivalent  of  the  second  type.  It 
also  has  short  series  of  thin,  high-pitched,  highly  variable 
whistles  which  are  reminiscent  of,  or  identical  to,  song 
elements  (Fig.  18),  and  which  are  often  combined  with  the 
rattling  trill.  It  is  possible  that  these  whistles  are  more 
appropriately  classified  as  a  variant  type  of  song  rather  than 
as  calls  (cf.  affinis,  above),  since  at  least  some  (all?)  of  the 
notes  are  identical  to  notes  given  in  the  typical  song  by  the 
same  individual.  Moreover,  the  extreme  type  of  song  which 
was  heard  once  (see  above)  was  built  up  of  a  series  of  these 
whistling  ‘calls’  (interspersed  with  trilling  calls).  However, 
the  classification  of  these  whistles  as  calls  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  given  rather  sporadically,  and 
frequently  in  combination  with  trilling  calls.  These  whistles 
are  reminiscent  of  the  equivalent  whistles  of  affinis',  all  of 
the  ones  which  have  been  analyzed  differ  between  marionae 
and  affinis  (cf.  Fig.  15b-d),  but  more  research  is  needed 
on  the  individual  variation  in  both  taxa. 

Behaviour 

Song-flights 

During  the  usual  song-flight  assamica  rises  to  considerable 
height,  where  it  flies  about  in  random  ‘circles’,  alternating 
between  a  few  quick  wing-beats  and  short  or  slightly  longer 
glides  on  spread  and  slightly  raised  wings  and  spread  tail. 
This  may  go  on  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  bird  drops  to 
the  ground.  I  have  not  noted  any  significant  variation  (out 
of  at  least  50-100  observed  song-flights  from  the 
westernmost  to  the  easternmost  part  of  this  taxon’s  range). 
When  the  variant  type  of  song  (see  above)  is  given  in  flight, 
the  wings  are  beaten  continuously.  The  description  of  the 
song-flight  given  in  Ali  and  Ripley  (1973)  (based  on  ‘Baker’) 
and  in  Sharma  (1994)  (presumably  based  on  Ali  and  Ripley 
op.  cit .),  is  confusingly  different  from  my  experience. 

The  song-flights  of  affinis  and  marionae  are  identical,  while 
they  are  different  from  the  song-flight  of  assamica.  From  the 
ground  or,  more  commonly,  from  a  perch  on  a  mound  of 
earth,  a  bush,  fence  post,  small  tree  or  telephone  wire  the 
bird  ascends  some  metres  and  then  parachutes  down  with 
its  wings  spread,  slightly  pushed  forward  and  lifted  in  a 
shallow  V,  its  tail  spread,  and  its  legs  dangling  (in  agreement 
with  Ali  and  Ripley  1973  [affinis]  and  Boonsong  and  Round 
1991  [marionae]) .  The  song-flight  is  generally  performed 
rather  infrequently,  with  long  intervening  periods  during 
which  the  bird  is  singing  while  perched. 

M.  a.  microptera  has  two  different  types  of  song-flight: 

(1)  One  is  performed  in  connection  with  the  second  type 
of  song  (see  Vocalizations,  above)  and  is  almost  identical 
to  the  song-flight  of  affinis  and  marionae.  However,  the  bird 
usually  takes  off  from  the  ground,  and  the  song-flight  is 
often  repeated  many  times  in  succession,  and  each  time 
the  bird  lands  in  a  different  spot  (seemingly  to  scan  the 
territory  for  an  intruding  male). 
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Table  3.  Characteristics  of  songs  of  microptera  and  marionae.  Note  that  the  extreme  song  type  of  marionae 
heard  once  (see  text  for  further  comments). 

has  only  been 

microptera 
type  1 
(perched) 

microptera 
type  2 
(perched/ 
song-flight) 

microptera 
type  3 

(song-flight) 

main  part  ( 

;nd  part  (~  type  2) 

marionae 

normal 

extreme 

number  of 

3-10 

8-20 

3-29 

7-21 

c.  6-53 

c.  64,  n=l 

elements  per 

mean  6. 1 

mean  16 

mean  12.3 

mean  14.4 

strophes 

strophe 

S.D.  1.90 

S.D.  2.36 

S.D.  6.94 

S.D.  5.46 

mean  c.  19.5 

ORc.  6-15, 

n=34  unique 

n=37  unique 

n=47  unique 

n=  5  unique 

S.D.  7.97 

mean  c.  1 1.8, 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

n=49  unique 
strophes 

n=5  unique 
strophes 

%  different 

33.3-100 

37.5-100 

40-100 

66.7-100 

c.  3-41.2 

II 

G 

so 

cj 

elements  in  a 

mean  95.2 

mean  73.1 

mean  91.4 

mean  87. 1 

strophes 

strophe 

S.D.  15.01 

S.D.  12.33 

S.D.  16.60 

S.D.  17.70 

mean  c.  15.6 

ORc.  33-88, 

n=34  unique 

n=37  unique 

n=47  unique 

n=5  unique 

S.D.  8.20 

mean  c.  67.8 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

n=49  unique 
strophes 

n=5  unique 
strophes 

length  of 

0.01-0.31  s 

0.02-0.37  s 

0.03-0.40  s 

0.05-0.45  s 

0.02-0.40  s 

0.02-0.34 

elements 

mean  0.10  s 

mean  0.18  s 

mean  0.11s 

mean  0.21  s 

mean  0.2 1  s 

mean  0.12 

S.D.  0.05 

S.D.  0.10 

S.D.  0.06 

S.D.  0.10 

S.D.  0.10 

S.D.  0.08 

n=168  unique 

n=81  unique 

n=354  unique 

n=52  unique 

n=40  unique 

n=39  unique 

elements 

elements 

elements 

elements 

elements 

elements 

frequency  range 

0.5-3. 7  kHz 

0. 1-2.6  kHz 

0.5-4. 5  kHz 

0.4-2. 3  kHz 

0.8-3. 7  kHz 

0.4-4  kHz 

of  elements 

mean  2.05  kHz 

mean  1.3  kHz 

m.  1.75  kHz 

mean  1 .23  kHz 

mean  2.50  kHz 

mean  1 .99 

(excluding 

S.D.  0.73 

S.D.  0.52 

S.D  0.58 

S.D.  0.45 

S.D.  0.08 

S.D.  0.87 

harmonics  if 

n=74  unique 

n=63  unique 

n=168  unique 

n=51  unique 

n=31  unique 

n=38  unique 

present) 

elements 

elements 

elements 

elements 

elements 

elements 

other 

generally  rather 

Usually  rather 

as  microptera 

as  microptera 

generally  rather 

as  marionae 

characteristics 

of  elements 

‘sharply  bent’  (i.e. 
marked  frequency 
variation  in  same 
element) 

smoothly  curved; 
generally  centred 
around  c.  6  kHz 
(between  5  and  7 
kHz) 

type  1 

type  2 

“sharply  bent”; 
on  average 
higher- 
pitched  than 
microptera  type  2 

typical  song 

presence  of 

5.9% 

66.7% 

23.9% 

60% 

100% 

(100%,  n=l) 

phrases  in  a 

n=34  unique 

n=18  unique 

n=46  unique 

n=5  unique 

n=65  unique 

OR  80%,  n=5 

strophe 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

unique 

strophes 

length  of 

0.4-1. 4  s 

2. 7-5. 6  s 

0.5-5. 5  s 

1. 8-5.4 

2-8  s 

16.9  s,  n=l 

strophes 

mean  0.88  s 

mean  4.18  s 

mean  2.00  s 

mean  3.68 

mean  4.50  s 

OR  1.2-3. 1  s, 

S.D.  0.27 

S.D.  0.78 

S.D.  1.32 

S.D  1.48 

S.D.  1.16 

mean  2.30  s, 

n=33  unique 

n=10  unique 

n=47  unique 

n=5  unique 

n-65  unique 

n=5  unique 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

number  of 

1-8 

1-6 

1-4 

1-2 

1-7 

(1,  n=l) 

times  a 

mean  3.54 

mean  2.38 

mean  1 .40 

mean  1.91 

OR  1,  n=5 

particular 

S.D.  3.67 

S.D.  3.73 

S.D.  3.59 

S.D.  3.55 

unique 

strophe  is 

n=78  unique 

n=19  unique 

n=74  unique 

n=  5  unique 

n=44  unique 

strophes 

sung 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

strophes 

length  of 

1.4-7. 4  s 

1.5-5. 2  s 

0.2-2. 5  s 

0. 5-1.4  s 

1.6-6. 5  s 

(none,  n=l) 

pauses 

mean  3.3  s 

mean  2.81  s 

mean  1.1s 

mean  0.93  s 

mean  3.6  s 

OR  0.48- 

between 

S.D.  1.11 

S.D.  0.88 

S.D.  0.64 

S.D.  0.45 

S.D.  1.07 

1 .72  s,  mean 

strophes 

n=91  pauses 

n=29  pauses 

n=69  pauses 

n=3  pauses 

n=42  pauses 

0.98,  n=4 
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(2)  The  other  is  performed  in  connection  with  the  third 
type  of  song  (see  Vocalizations,  above).  From  a  perch,  often 
rather  high,  the  bird  ascends  quickly  (while  singing)  to 
considerable  height,  where  it  circles  erratically  for  up  to 
more  than  a  minute.  During  the  circling  phase,  the  bird 
flies  with  quick,  slightly  jerky  wing-beats  and  spread  tail; 
rarely  the  wings  are  momentarily  held  out  stiffly.  The 
descent  is  a  silent  plunge.  Alternatively,  the  bird  parachutes 
down  just  like  in  the  first  type  of  song-flight  (while  singing 
the  second  type  of  song  [see  Vocalizations,  above];  the  last 
part  of  the  descent  is  a  silent  plunge,  though).  This  song- 
flight  is  most  similar  to  the  song-flight  of  assamica,  but  it 
lacks  this  taxon’s  regular  glides  on  spread  wings  during  the 
circling  phase  (which  is  the  case  also  in  assamica  when  its 
variant  type  of  song  is  delivered).  Moreover,  microptera’ s 
parachuting  descent  has  not  been  seen  in  assamica ,  and 
microptera’ s  song-flight  is  of  shorter  duration  on  average. 

Smythies  (1986)  describes  the  first  of  microptera ’s  two 
types  of  song-flights,  while  the  second  is  only  mentioned 
in  passing  (‘though  it  occasionally  soars  quite  high’).  In 
my  experience  of  at  least  50-100  song-flights,  both  types 
are  roughly  equally  common. 

I  have  occasionally  heard  microptera  clap  its  wings  while 
ascending,  a  behaviour  known  in  some  African  Mirafra 
larks,  e.g.  Clapper  Lark  M.  apiata  (Keith  et  al.  1992, 
Sinclair  et  al.  1993),  and  which  has  also  been  observed  in 
Mirafra  erythroptera  (Alstrom  et  al.  in  prep.). 

Other 

The  taxon  assamica  is  almost  entirely  terrestrial,  rarely 
perching  above  the  ground.  In  contrast,  affinis,  microptera 
and  marionae  frequently  perch  in  bushes,  trees,  on  telegraph 
wires  etc.  Especially  affinis  and  microptera  frequently  land 
in  trees  when  flushed  off  the  ground,  and  I  have  seen  both 
sitting  in  trees  at  least  10  m  above  the  ground. 

M.  a.  microptera  frequently  raises  its  crown  feathers.  I 
have  not  noted  this  behaviour  in  the  other  taxa. 

Habitat 

The  taxa  affinis,  microptera  and  marionae  inhabit  dry,  open 
areas  with  bushes  and  trees,  and  even  occur  in  scrubby 
glades  in  well-wooded  areas.  M.  a.  assamica ,  on  the  other 
hand,  favours  less  shrubby  and  less  wooded,  more  grassy, 
and  often  slightly  wet  habitats. 

Distributions 

All  of  the  taxa  are  largely  allopatric,  but  there  are  some 
suggestions  that  two  forms  overlap  in  some  areas. 

Macdonald  (1906)  stated  that  assamica  occurred  in 
sympatry  with  microptera  in  the  Myingyan  district  of 
Myanmar.  This  could  not  be  confirmed  because  I  did  not 
find  assamica  or  marionae  anywhere  in  Myanmar,  despite 
visiting  several  localities  with  suitable  habitat. 

Ball  (1874,  1878)  reported  that  the  ranges  of  assamica 
and  affinis  overlap  locally  in  southeast  Bihar,  India.  In 
addition,  Abdulali  (1976)  mentioned  specimens  of  affinis 
from  south  of  this  area  in  northern  Orissa.  These  were 
darker  and  greyer  above  than  typical  affinis,  though  ‘quite 
different  from  the  dark  grey  of  nominate  assamica,  but 
resemble  them  in  their  noticeably  heavy  bills,  and  represent 
an  intermediate  population  between  affinis  and  assamica, 
closer  to  the  former’.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  examined 
any  specimens  from  that  area. 


DISCUSSION 

The  morphological  differences  between  assamica,  affinis, 
microptera  and  marionae  are  slight,  yet  they  are  so 
pronounced  that  I  have  not  seen  any  specimens  (neither 
in  the  field  nor  in  museum  collections)  which  have  been 
unidentifiable.  In  some  respects  marionae  and  especially 
affinis  and  microptera  are  more  similar  to  Mirafra  erythroptera 
than  either  is  to  assamica  (Alstrom  et  al.  in  prep.).  M. 
erythroptera  is  sympatric  with  assamica  (Vaurie  1951,  Ali 
and  Ripley  1973;  pers.  obs.)  and  affinis  (Whistler  1935, 
Whistler  1949,  Vaurie  1951,  Ali  and  Ripley  1973,  pers. 
obs.).  The  differences  in  vocalizations  between  assamica, 
affinis,  microptera  and  marionae  are  pronounced  and 
consistent.  The  differences  are  at  least  as  well  marked  as 
the  differences  between  any  of  them  and  Mirafra 
erythroptera  (Alstrdm  et  al.  in  prep.),  and  especially  the 
songs  actually  differ  more  between  assamica,  affinis, 
microptera  and  marionae  than  between  congeneric  species 
of  other  Eurasian  larks  (cf.  Cramp  1988,  Alstrom  et  al.  in 
prep.).  The  differences  in  song-flight  between  assamica, 
microptera  and  affinis /marionae  are  distinct.  In  contrast,  the 
song-flights  of  congeneric  species  of  other  Eurasian  larks 
differ  little  or  not  at  all  (cf.  Cramp  1988,  Alstrom  et  al.  in 
prep.).  The  differences  in  other  behavioural  aspects  between 
assamica  and  the  others  are  also  remarkable  in  comparison 
with  other  closely  related  Eurasian  larks,  while  the  differences 
in  habitat  choice  are  on  a  par  with  those  of  congeneric  species 
of  larks  (cf.  Cramp  1988,  Alstrom  et  al.  in  prep.). 

If  the  phylogenetic  species  concept  sensu  Cracraft 
(1983,  1989)  is  applied,  all  four  taxa  are  separate  species, 
since  they  are  all  diagnosably  different  and  represent 
separate  lineages.  The  biological  species  concept  ( sensu 
Mayr  1942,  1986)  is  problematical  to  apply,  since  all  of 
the  taxa  may  be  allopatric.  The  songs  of  male  passerines 
are  generally  considered  to  be  important  in  female 
attraction  (review  in  Catchpole  and  Slater  1995).  It  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  that  in  sexually  monomorphic, 
cryptically  coloured  species  such  as  larks,  songs  and 
distinctive  sexual  displays  (such  as  song-flights)  are 
particularly  important  in  female  attraction.  Because  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  selectively  disadvantageous  for  a  female 
to  mate  with  a  male  of  a  different  species  (though  see  Grant 
and  Grant  1992,  who  reported  higher  fitness  in  hybrids 
between  two  species  of  GeospzLu-finches  than  in  their 
respective  parental  species),  selection  can  be  assumed  to 
favour  discrimination  between  their  own  species’s  song  and 
song  of  different  species.  Accordingly,  at  least  in  species 
lacking  prominent  visual  signals,  song  presumably  acts  as 
a  prezygotic  reproductive  isolating  mechanism  between 
different  sympatric  species  (though  Baptista  and  Trail  1992 
remarked  that  evidence  for  this  hypothesis  is  lacking).  It 
seems  likely  that  the  highly  distinctive  songs  of  assamica, 
microptera,  affinis  and  marionae  and  different  song-flights  of 
assamica,  microptera  and  affinis /marionae  would  prevent 
interbreeding  if  their  ranges  would  meet.  The  different 
habitat  choice  of  assamica  compared  to  the  others  would 
further  minimize  the  chances  of  interbreeding  between 
assamica  and  the  others. 

To  conclude,  irrespective  of  which  species  concept  is 
applied,  I  consider  assamica,  affinis,  microptera  and  marionae 
to  be  best  considered  separate  species.  Several  English 
names  have  been  used  in  the  past.  I  suggest  the  following 
names  be  used:  Bengal  Bushlark  for  M. assamica  ( sensu 
stricto ),  Jerdon’s  Bushlark  for  M.  affinis  (after  the  person 
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who  first  described  it),  Burmese  Bushlark  for  AL  microptera 
and  Indochinese  Bushlark  for  AT  marionae. 

A  molecular  study  is  being  undertaken,  so  it  is  hoped  that 
a  phylogenetic  hypothesis  will  be  formulated  in  the  future. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Pamela  Rasmussen  for  checking  and  measuring 
a  series  of  subsessor  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  Field  Director 
Mohammad  Abdul  Waheed  for  invaluable  assistance  during  a  visit  to 
Andhra  Pradesh,  to  P.  S.  Sivaprasad  for  much  help  during  a  visit  to 
Kerala  and  Tamil  Nadu,  to  Phil  Round  for  information  on  bushlarks 
in  Thailand,  to  Hem  Sagar  Baral  for  discussions  about  the  song  of 
assamica ,  and  to  Claude  Chappuis,  Paul  Holt  and,  Craig  Robson  for 
lending  me  tape-recordings.  I  am  also  most  grateful  to  Elis  Wide’s 
Foundation  (Swedish  Ornithological  Society),  Kungliga  and 
Hvitfeldtska  Stipendieinrattningen  and  the  British  Ornithologists’ 
Union  for  contributions  towards  the  costs  of  one  of  my  research  trips, 
and  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  USA 
and  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring,  U.K.  for  granting  me  access 
to  their  collections,  to  the  latter  also  for  sending  me  specimens  on 
loan.  Tim  Inskipp,  Urban  Olsson,  Pamela  Rasmussen  and  Per 
Sundberg  made  many  useful  comments  on  the  manuscript,  and  Tim 
Inskipp  provided  several  useful  references,  for  which  I  am  most 
grateful. 
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A  birdwatching  visit  to  the  Chin  Hills,  West  Burma 
(Myanmar) ,  with  notes  from  nearby  areas 

C.  R.  ROBSON,  H.  BUCK,  D.  S.  FARROW,  T.  FISHER  and  B.  F.  KING 


From  30  March  to  10  April  1995,  we  visited  the  Chin  Hills  and  some  nearby  areas  in  West  and  Central  Burma 
(Myanmar).  Nearly  400  species  were  recorded,  including  two  new  records  for  Burma,  20  new  for  West  Burma 
and  three  new  for  Central  Burma.  Observations  were  also  made  of  seven  vulnerable  species,  1 1  near-threatened 
and  one  data-deficient  species. 


The  Chin  Hills  form  a  southward  extension  of  the  Himalayas 
into  South-East  Asia  from  neighbouring  Manipur  in  India. 
The  history  of  ornithology  in  these  remote  mountains  is  all 
too  brief  and  the  last  comprehensive  field-work  in  the  area 
was  carried  out  on  Mount  Victoria  in  the  summer  of  1937 
(Stresemann  and  Heinrich  1940).  The  Chin  Hills  were  first 
explored  ornithologically  by  Lieutenant  H.  Wood,  who 
visited  Mount  Victoria  and  nearby  areas  during  the  winter 
of  1901-02  (Wood  and  Finn  1902).  Following  Wood’s  initial 
findings,  Colonel  G.  Rippon  spent  several  months  on  Mount 
Victoria  in  1904,  collecting  a  large  number  of  specimens, 
many  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  Tring,  U.K.  The  north  Chin  Hills,  were  worked 
first  by  Captain  F.  E.  W.  Venning,  who  collected  a  few 
specimens  and  many  nests  and  eggs  in  the  vicinity  of  Haka, 
during  1909-1910  (Venning  1912).  Further  field-work,  also 
concentrating  on  breeding  biology,  was  carried  out  in  the 
northernmost  Chin  Hills  by  J.  C.  Hopwood  in  May  1913, 
by  Hopwood  and  J.  M.  D.  Mackenzie  during  April  and  May 
1914,  and  by  Mackenzie  in  April  and  May  1915  (Hopwood 
and  Mackenzie  1917).  Finally,  P.  F.  Wickham  toured  the 
Hills  during  April  and  May  1916  (Wickham  1918,  1929). 

Our  own  expedition  was  carefully  designed  and  planned 
for  some  time  in  advance  by  Dr  Hugh  Buck  and  operated 
by  Dr  Htin  Hla  of  Yangon.  Although  our  visit  was  short, 
we  were  able  to  make  observations  in  a  good  cross-section 
of  habitats  and  found  almost  400  species.  Two  species, 
White-throated  Needletail  Hirundapus  caudacutus  and  Russet 
Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  seebohmi  were  recorded  for  the 
first  time  in  Burma,  and  we  identified  20  new  species  for 
West  Burma  and  three  new  species  for  Central  Burma.  Also 
of  interest  were  seven  species  considered  Vulnerable, 
including  Blyth’s  Tragopan  Tragopan  blythii  and  two 
endemic  species:  Hooded  Treepie  Crypsirina  cucullata  and 
White-browed  Nuthatch  Sitta  victoria e\  1 1  species  considered 
Near-threatened,  including  the  localized  Striped 
Laughingthrush  Garrulax  virgatus  and  one  Data  Deficient 
species,  the  little-known  Brown-capped  Laughingthrush  G. 
austeni  (Collar  et  al.  1994).  Another  Near-threatened  species. 
White-bellied  Minivet  Pericrocotus  erythropygius  was  recorded 
outside  the  area  under  review  (see  Appendix  1). 


ORNITHOLOGICAL  REGIONS  OF  BURMA 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  we  are  following  the 
regionalization  of  Burma  used  by  King  et  al.  (1975),  who, 
in  turn,  followed  Smythies  (1953). 


ITINERARY 

MARCH 

27  Flew  from  Bangkok  to  Rangoon  (Yangon) 

28  Rangoon 

29  Flew  from  Rangoon  to  Pagan;  rest  of  day  at  Pagan 

30  Drove  from  Pagan  to  Mount  Victoria 

31  Mount  Victoria 

APRIL 

1-4  Mount  Victoria 

5  Mount  Victoria;  drove  to  Mindat 

6  Mindat 

7  Drove  from  Mindat  to  Bonzon 

8  Bonzon;  drove  to  Ramhtlo 

9  Ramhtlo 

10  Ramhtlo;  drove  to  Kalemyo 

1 1  Drove  to  Aung  Chan  Tha 

1 2  Aung  Chan  Tha;  drove  to  Monywa 

13  Drove  from  Monywa  to  Mandalay;  flew  to  Rangoon 

1 4  Hlawgaw  Park;  flew  to  Bangkok 

LOCALITY  ACCOUNTS 

1  Pagan  (21°10'N  94°52'E) 

Spectacular  archaeological  site  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Irrawaddy  River,  Central  Burma.  Semi-desert  with  scrub 
and  scattered  trees,  intersected  by  fairly  shallow  dry  stream 
beds  in  places  and  dry  cultivation.  Irrawaddy  River  with 
extensive  broad  sand-bars  and  some  muddy  edges. 
Elevation  65  m. 

2  Pagan  -  Saw  (21°09'N  94°09'E),  via  Chauk,  Kazunma, 
Kyaukswe  and  Thigon. 

Lowlands  of  Central  Burma.  Semi-desert,  with  low  hills 
deeply  bisected  by  streams  and  dry  ‘wadis’  between  Chauk 
and  Kazunma.  Undulating  country  with  patches  of  stunted 
dry  deciduous  woodland  in  vicinity  of  Kazunma.  Dry 
deciduous  forest  on  hills,  degraded  forest  and  some 
cultivation  between  Kazunma  and  Saw.  Elevation  65- 
670  m. 

3  Mount  Victoria  (Kanpetlet  21°11.5'N  94°03'E;  Camp 
21°13.5'N  93°58'E;  Summit  21°14’N  93°54'E) 

Highest  peak  in  Chin  Hills  (3,095  m),  south  Chin  Hills, 
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Figure  1.  The  Chin  Hills,  Burma  (Myanmar),  showing 
locations  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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West  Burma.  Cultivation,  pine  forest,  scrub,  grass  and 
some  secondary  growth  from  Kanpetlet  (1,390  m)  up  to 
boundary  of  natural  forest  (2,135  m).  Native  pine  forest 
on  south-facing  aspects  and  mixed  oak  forest  with  some 
rhododendrons,  mostly  on  north-facing  aspects,  between 
forest  edge  and  camp  (2,440  m),  continuing  up  to  area 
below  summit  peaks  (2,745  m).  Stunted  oak  and 
rhododendron  forest  with  small  grassy  clearings  on  summit 
peaks  (2,745-3,095  m). 

4  Saw  -  Mindat  (21°23'N  93°56.5'E),  via  Kangyi  and 
Kyauktu. 

Lowlands  of  Central  Burma;  lower  hills  of  West  Burma. 
Various  quality  dry  deciduous  forests,  with  small  areas  of 
dry  cultivation  and  larger  areas  of  well  irrigated  cultivation 
in  river  valley  plains  around  larger  settlements  (275- 
915  m) .  Largely  deforested  with  some  scrub,  grass  and  a 
few  trees,  in  the  Mindat  area  (915-1,555  m). 

5  Mindat  (Trail  head  16  miles  west  north-west,  21°24'N 
93°49'E) 

Highlands  of  south  Chin  Hills,  West  Burma.  Mixed  oak 
forest  with  some  rhododendrons  and  some  native  pine 
forest  on  southerly  aspects,  clearings,  recently  burnt  areas 
(2,135-2,530  m).  More  stunted  oak  and  rhododendron 
forest  with  clearings  (2,530-2,590  m). 

6  Mindat  -  Bonzon,  via  Kangyi,  Htilin,  Yemyetni  and 
Gangaw. 

Lowlands  of  Central  and  West  Burma.  Various  quality  dry 
deciduous  forests,  dry  cultivation  bordered  with  scrub  and 
scattered  trees,  broad  cultivated  river  plains  around  larger 
settlements.  Elevation  275-915  m. 

7  Bonzon  (22°17’N  93°57'E) 

Lowlands  of  West  Burma.  Situated  by  a  medium-sized, 
shallow  river  in  an  extensive  dry  deciduous  forest  (310  m); 
small  cleared  areas  in  immediate  vicinity  of  settlement. 

8  Bonzon  -  Ramhtlo  (Ramkhlau) ,  via  Sokhua  and  Haka. 
Lowlands  of  West  Burma;  north  Chin  Hills,  West  Burma. 
Extensive,  unbroken  dry  deciduous  forest  from  305-915/ 
1,220  m;  good  quality  mixed  native  pine  and  low  stature 
broadleaved  evergreen  forest  from  915/1,220  m- 1,465  m 
on  eastern  flank  of  hills;  then  cleared  areas  and  cultivation 
with  patches  of  scrub  and  secondary  growth.  More-or-less 
semi-natural  vegetation  at  1,220-2,135  m  between  Sokhua 
and  Haka,  consisting  of  steep  slopes  with  a  mosaic  of 
stunted  mixed  pine  and  oak  forest.  Cultivation,  including 
some  terracing,  with  patches  of  scrub  and  secondary  growth 
and  planted  pines  between  Haka  and  the  Ramhtlo  area 
(1,495-1,890  m). 

9  Ramhtlo  (Ramkhlau)  (22°50'N  93°34'E),  including  Laiva 
Dam  (22°51'N  93°32'E)  and  Mount  Zei-hmu  (22°49.5'N 
93°32.5'E) 

Highlands  of  north  Chin  Hills,  West  Burma.  Steep  slopes 
with  low  stature  broadleaved  evergreen  forest,  secondary 
growth,  scrub,  grassy  areas,  clearings  and  cultivation 
(1,480-1,975  m).  Mixed  oak  forest  with  some 
rhododendrons,  more  stunted  at  higher  elevations  (1,975- 
2,565  m).  Steep  cliffs  surrounding  peak  (Mount  Zei-hmu; 


2,565  m).  Small  reservoir  with  artificial  mud  banks  (Laiva 
Dam;  1 ,975  m). 

10  Ramhtlo  -  Kalemyo  (Kale)  (23"1 1.5'N  94°04'E) 
Highlands  of  north  Chin  Hills,  West  Burma;  lowlands  of 
West  Burma.  Steep  slopes  with  cleared  areas,  cultivation, 
some  patches  of  forest,  secondary  growth  and  scrub 
between  Ramhtlo  and  Manipur  River.  Very  steep  slope  with 
open,  low  stature  deciduous  woodland  and  bare  slopes  in 
Manipur  River  valley  (305-915  m).  Steep  slopes  with 
broadleaved  evergreen  forest  on  ridge  tops,  secondary 
growth,  scrub,  cultivation  and  cleared  areas  between 
Manipur  River  and  Thiangin  (915-2,285  m). 

11  Thiangin  (23°12’N  93°48.5'E) 

Highlands  of  north  Chin  Hills,  West  Burma.  Mixed  oak 
forest  with  some  rhododendrons,  secondary  growth,  scrub, 
grass,  cultivation  (1,830-2,135  m). 

12  Kalemyo-Monywa  (22°07'N  95°08'E) 

Lowlands  of  West  and  Central  Burma.  Scruffy,  degraded 
dry  deciduous  forest  and  some  cultivation  between 
Kalemyo  and  Kalewa  (120-185  m).  Largely  unbroken  dry 
deciduous  forest  mixed  with  extensive  areas  of  lowland 
broadleaved  evergreen  and  mixed  forest  between  Kalewa 
and  a  point  half  way  between  Pyingaing  and  Kaduma  (120- 
490  m).  Mostly  dry  cultivation  with  patches  of  scrub  and 
scattered  trees,  intersected  by  various  waterways  and  with 
some  small  wetland  areas,  between  Kaduma  and  Monywa 
(75-150  m). 

13  Aung  Chan  Tha  (Base  23°12'N  94°35'E;  Field  site 
23°20.5'N  94°40'E) 

Lowlands  of  West  Burma.  Good  quality  mixed  lowland 
broadleaved  evergreen  and  dry  deciduous  forest  (305-455  m). 

RECORDS  OF  PARTICULAR  INTEREST 

Blyth’s  Tragopan  Tragopan  blythii  A  single  male  was 
observed  briefly  on  Mount  Victoria  (2,3 1 5  m)  on  3 1  March 
(D.S.F.);  a  fresh  feather  was  found  at  a  site  identified  as 
good  for  the  species  by  a  local  hunter  near  Mindat  (2,500 
m)  on  6  April;  a  preserved  wing,  taken  from  a  bird  killed 
nearby  (c.  2,135  m),  was  shown  to  us  at  Ramhtlo  on  9  April. 

Considered  a  Vulnerable  species  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 
Although  we  had  little  time  to  assess  the  current  status  of 
this  species,  it  appeared  to  be,  at  best,  scarce  to  uncommon 
at  all  three  localities.  Oak  forest  with  a  relatively  dense  herb 
layer  or  undergrowth  of  bamboo,  on  steep  slopes,  appears 
to  be  the  preferred  habitat. 

Mrs  Hume’s  Pheasant  Syrmaticus  humiae  Feathers  of 
recently  killed  birds  were  found  near  Mindat  (c.  2,285  m) 
on  6  April  and  at  Htin  Yu  Sakan  (1,735  m),  near  Thiangin 
on  10  April. 

Considered  Vulnerable  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994).  It  was  very 
difficult  to  assess  the  status  of  this  species  but  it  was  thought, 
at  best,  to  be  scarce  to  uncommon  in  the  Chin  Hills. 

Crimson-breasted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  cathpharius 
A  single  male  seen  well  and  tape-recorded  calling  and 
drumming  on  Mount  Victoria  (2,255  m),  on  3  April 
(C.R.R.). 
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A  new  record  for  West  Burma  (King  et  al.  1975,  Smythies 
1953).  Based  on  field-notes,  the  subspecies  was  identified 
as  pyrrhothorax,  which  occurs  in  neighbouring  Manipur  and 
Mizoram,  India  (Ripley  1982). 

Brown  Hornbill  Anorrhinus  tickelli  A  single  bird  at  Aung 
Chan  Tha,  on  12  April  (B.K). 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953).  Considered  near-threatened  by 
Collar  et  al.  (1994).  Although  the  subspecies  was  not 
identified,  it  is  likely  to  have  been  austeni,  which  would  also 
be  a  new  record  for  Burma  as  a  whole. 

Blue-eared  Kingfisher  Alcedo  meninting  A  single  bird 
seen  well  at  Bonzon  on  8  April. 

The  first  record  for  West  Burma  (King  et  al.  1975, 
Smythies  1953). 

Oriental  Cuckoo  Cuculus  saturatus  A  single  bird  heard 
calling  near  Haka,  on  8  April  and  up  to  three  calling  at 
Ramhtlo  on  9-10  April. 

According  to  King  et  al.  (1975)  and  Smythies  (1953), 
there  are  no  records  from  West  Burma.  However,  Heinrich 
(Stresemann  and  Heinrich  1940)  collected  it  on  Mount 
Victoria. 

Green-billed  Malkoha  Phaenicophaeus  tristis  Two  birds 
near  Mindat  on  5  April  and  two  at  Ramhtlo  on  9-10  April. 

The  first  confirmed  records  from  the  Chin  Hills 
(Smythies  1953). 

Parakeets  Psittacula  We  think  it  is  worth  reporting  here,  the 
continued  existence  of  apparently  healthy  parakeet 
populations  in  western  Central  Burma  and  the  lowlands  of 
West  Burma  below  the  Chin  Hills.  Wherever  we  passed 
through  dry  deciduous  forests,  open  dry  deciduous  woodland, 
secondary  growth  and  even  scrub  with  scattered  tall  trees 
bordering  cultivation,  we  encountered  flocks  of  parakeets  and 
all  five  species  occurring  in  Burma  were  recorded.  Grey¬ 
headed  Parakeet  P.  finschii  was  particularly  abundant  with  up 
to  100  birds  seen  daily  in  lowland  areas  between  Kazunma 
and  Bonzon.  Next  commonest  was  Red-breasted  P.  alexandri, 
followed  by  Rose-ringed  P.  krameri ,  Alexandrine  P.  eupatria 
and  Blossom-headed  P.  roseata.  Parakeet  populations  are  fast 
dwindling  in  South-East  Asia  and  Burma  is  clearly  an 
important  country  for  their  continued  existence  in  the  region. 

Hlnialayan  Swiftlet  Collocalia  brevirostris  Four  birds  on 
Mount  Victoria  on  3  April  and  a  single  at  Bonzon  on  8  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953). 

White-throated  Needletail  Hinmdapus  caudacutus  A 
single  bird  seen  well  near  Mindat  on  6  April  (C.R.R.). 

Surprisingly,  the  first  record  for  Burma  (King  et  al.  1975, 
Smythies  1953).  Smythies  (1986)  mentioned  records  from 
NE  Burma  but  lumped  Silver-backed  Needletail  H. 
cochinchinensis  with  caudacutus  and  did  not  differentiate 
between  the  two. 

Ashy  Wood  Pigeon  Columba  pulchricollis  Fairly  common 
on  Mount  Victoria  during  1-4  April,  four  near  Mindat  on 
6  April  and  at  least  26  birds  at  Ramhtlo  on  9-10  April. 

According  to  Smythies  (1953,  1986),  there  are  no  definite 
records  from  the  Chin  Hills.  However,  Heinrich  (Stresemann 
and  Heinrich  1940)  collected  it  on  Mount  Victoria. 

Ri\  'ER  Lapwing  Vanellus  duvaucelii  A  pair  at  Bonzon  on  7- 
8  April. 

The  first  confirmed  record  for  the  Chin  Hills  (Smythies 
1953). 


Indian  Skimmer  Rynchops  albicollis  Three  birds  at  Pagan 
on  29  March. 

Considered  Vulnerable  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994).  Observed 
in  a  suitable  breeding  area. 

Brown-headed  Gull  Larus  brunnicephalus  A  single  bird 
at  Laiva  Dam,  near  Ramhtlo  on  8  April. 

The  first  record  for  the  Chin  Hills  (Smythies  1953). 

Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna  acuticauda  At  least  five  birds 
at  Pagan  on  29  March. 

Considered  Vulnerable  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994).  Also  seen 
in  a  suitable  breeding  area. 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Pemis  ptilorhyncus  Two  birds 
on  Mount  Victoria  on  3-4  April  and  a  single  near  Mindat 
on  6  April. 

According  to  Smythies  (1953,  1986),  there  are  no 
definite  records  from  the  Chin  Hills.  However,  Heinrich 
(Stresemann  and  Heinrich  1940)  recorded  it  on  Mount 
Victoria. 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caemleus  A  single  near 
Mindat  on  5  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  the  Chin  Hills  (Smythies 
1953). 

White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis  A  group  of  three 
at  Ramhtlo  (2,590  m)  on  9  April  (D.S.F.)  were  seen  flying 
from  steep  cliffs  in  a  westerly  direction  (towards  India  ?). 

Only  recorded  up  to  1,370  m  in  South-East  Asia 
according  to  King  et  al.  (1975).  Considered  near- 
threatened  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994).  No  other  vultures  were 
seen  during  our  visit  to  Burma. 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  Single  birds  were 
observed  on  Mount  Victoria  (up  to  2,440  m)  on  31  March 
and  3  April  and  there  were  two  near  Mindat  on  6  April. 

The  first  records  for  West  Burma  and  previously  only 
recorded  up  to  1,830  m  in  South-East  Asia  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953). 

Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo  One  or  two  birds  on  Mount 
Victoria  (up  to  2,745  m)  between  31  March  and  4  April 
and  single  birds  near  Mindat  on  6  April,  near  Haka  on  8 
April  and  between  Ramhtlo  and  Thiangin  on  10  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  and  not 
recorded  above  1,525  m  in  South-East  Asia  (King  et  al. 
1975). 

Black  Eagle  Ictinaetus  malayensis  Single  birds  were  seen 
displaying  on  Mount  Victoria  on  3  April,  where  they 
occurred  up  to  3,170  m  and  near  Mindat  on  6  April. 

According  to  King  et  al.  (1975)  and  Smythies  (1953),  it 
has  only  been  recorded  up  to  2,590  m  in  South-East  Asia 
and  is  not  known  to  be  resident  in  West  Burma. 

White-rumped  Falcon  Polihierax  insignis  A  single  male 
near  Kazunma  on  30  March. 

Considered  near-threatened  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 
Observed  in  open,  stunted  dry  deciduous  woodland  on  low 
hills. 

Chinese  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  bacchus  A  single  bird  in 
breeding  plumage  at  Bonzon  on  8  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953). 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  A  single  bird  between  Haka 
and  Ramhtlo  on  8  April. 

The  first  record  for  the  Chin  Hills  and  the  first  confirmed 
sighting  in  West  Burma  (King  etal.  1975,  Smythies  1953). 
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Woolly-necked  Stork  Ciconia  episcopus  Three  birds 
north  of  Htilin  on  7  April;  two  near  Shwe  Yeu,  north  of 
Monywa  on  1 1  April  and  another  nearby  on  12  April. 

Threatened  throughout  South-East  Asia,  though  not 
internationally. 

Hooded  Treepie  Crypsirina  cucullata  A  single  bird  near 
Kazunma  and  a  group  of  three  near  Thigon  on  30  March; 
a  roving  flock  of  1 3  birds  between  Kangyi  and  Kyauktu  on 
5  April;  two  birds  between  Mindat  and  Kangyi  (West 
Burma)  and  a  total  of  three  near  Kyauktu  on  7  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953).  Considered  Vulnerable  by  Collar 
et  al.  (1994).  Observed  on  low  hills,  mostly  in  scrub 
bordering  small  areas  of  dry  cultivation,  with  few  trees  but 
also  in  open,  low  stature  dry  deciduous  woodland.  There 
did  not  appear  to  be  any  current  threats  to  the  species’s 
population  in  the  areas  that  we  visited  and  birds  were 
observed  close  to  human  habitation  on  a  number  of 
occasions. 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike  Coracina  melaschistos  Up  to 
12  birds  at  Ramhtlo  on  8-10  April,  including  singing  males. 

According  to  King  et  al.  (1975)  and  Smythies  (1953), 
these  are  the  first  records  for  the  Chin  Hills.  However, 
Heinrich  (Stresemann  and  Heinrich  1940)  recorded  it  on 
Mount  Victoria. 

Long-tailed  Thrush  Zoothera  dixoni  Three  birds  on 
Mount  Victoria  on  1  April  and  a  single  bird  near  Mindat 
on  6  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953).  Occurs  in  neighbouring  Manipur, 
India  (Ripley  1982). 

Black-breasted  Thrush  Turdus  dissimilis  A  total  of  five 
birds  on  Mount  Victoria  (2,440-2,590  m)  on  1-3  April  and 
at  least  ten  at  Ramhtlo  (1,480-1,675  m)  on  9-10  April. 

Considered  near-threatened  by. Collar  et  al.  (1994).  Most 
of  our  records  were  of  singing  males;  in  open,  mature  native 
pine  forest  as  well  as  degraded  and  secondary  broadleaved 
evergreen  forest  and  scrub  with  clearings.  On  provisional 
evidence,  it  appears  to  breed  throughout  the  Chin  Hills. 

Grey-sided  Thrush  T.  feae  Six  birds  on  Mount  Victoria 
between  31  March  and  4  April  and  two  birds  near  Mindat 
on  6  April. 

Considered  Vulnerable  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994).  Perhaps  a 
regular  winter  visitor  to  the  Chin  Hills  in  relatively  small 
numbers.  Often  associates  with  Eyebrowed  Thrush  T. 
ob  scurus. 

Brown-breasted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  muttui  A  single 
bird  at  Ramhtlo  (1,645  m)  on  10  April  (D.S.F.). 

The  first  record  for  West  Burma  (King  et  al.  1975, 
Smythies  1953),  though  previously  recorded  from 
neighbouring  Manipur  and  Mizoram  in  India  (Ripley 
1982).  Considered  near-threatened  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 
Observed  in  a  stream  gully  in  low  stature  broadleaved 
evergreen  forest. 

Blue-fronted  Redstart  Phoenicurus  frontalis  Up  to  ten 
birds  on  Mount  Victoria  on  1-4  April,  two  near  Mindat 
on  6  April  and  five  at  Ramhtlo  on  9  April. 

The  first  definite  records  for  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953,1986).  Wickham  (1929)  listed  it  as 
a  resident  in  the  Chin  Hills,  without  supplying  details. 
Recorded  from  neighbouring  Manipur  in  India  (Ripley 
1982). 


Pi  .umbeous  Water  Redstart  Rhyacomis  fuliginosus  Three 
birds  at  Ramhtlo  on  9  April. 

The  first  confirmed  record  for  the  Chin  Hills  (King  et 
al.  1975,  Smythies  1953,1986). 

Little  Forktail  Enicurus  scouleri  Two  pairs  at  Ramhtlo 
on  10  April. 

The  only  previous  Burmese  records  are  from  the  north 
(King  et  al.  1975,  Smythies  1986).  Recorded  as  far  south 
as  Nagaland  in  India  (Ripley  1982). 

White-browed  Nuthatch  Sitta  victoriae  Ten  to  14  birds 
on  Mount  Victoria  (2,590-2,895  m)  on  1  and  3  April  and 
3  near  Mindat  (2,440-2,560  m)  on  6  April. 

The  records  near  Mindat  are  the  first  away  from  Mount 
Victoria,  suggesting  that  the  species  is  more  widely 
distributed  in  the  south  Chin  Hills  than  was  supposed 
previously.  Considered  Vulnerable  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 
Birds  were  mostly  paired  and  primarily  observed  in  stunted, 
lichen-covered  oaks  above  the  limit  of  native  pine  forest  (a 
zone  occupied  by  Chestnut-vented  Nuthatch  V.  nagaensis ) . 
However,  a  single  bird  was  observed  in  mature  pines  where 
they  were  mixed  with  oaks.  This  appears  to  be  a  relatively 
low  density  species  but,  due  to  the  largely  intact  condition 
of  forest  within  its  altitudinal  range,  is  probably  not  under 
any  immediate  threat. 

Aslan  House  Martin  Delichon  dasypus  Up  to  60  birds  over 
Mount  Victoria  between  31  March  and  4  April;  up  to  30 
between  Bonzon  and  Haka  on  8  April;  four  birds  between 
Ramhtlo  and  Thiangin  on  10  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953). 

Black  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  leucocephalus  Two  birds  on 
Mount  Victoria  on  3  April  showed  white  head  and  breast 
and  were  probably  the  migrant  subspecies  leucothorax. 

This  subspecies  has  not  previously  been  recorded  from 
West  Burma  (Smythies  1953). 

Chestnut-flanked  White-eye  Zosterops  erythropleurus 
Three  birds  on  Mount  Victoria  on  2  April  (D.S.F.). 

The  first  record  for  West  Burma  (King  et  al.  1975, 
Smythies  1953). 

Brownish-flanked  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  fortipes  Fairly 
common  on  Mount  Victoria  (1,525-2,135  m)  between  30 
March  and  5  April  and  common  at  similar  altitudes  at 
Ramhtlo  on  8-10  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953)  but  occurs  in  neighbouring 
Mizoram,  India  (Ripley  1982). 

Brown  Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  luteoventris  Common 
on  Mount  Victoria  (2,135-2,745  m),  with  up  to  25  birds 
heard  singing  between  30  March  and  5  April;  two  birds 
heard  singing  near  Mindat  (2,500  m)  on  6  April;  three 
singing  at  Ramhtlo  (1,830-1,975  m)  on  8-9  April. 

According  to  King  et  al.  (1975),  there  are  no  records  from 
West  Burma.  However,  it  has  previously  been  found  on 
Mount  Victoria  (2,600-3,000  m)  and  in  the  north  Chin 
Hills  (Smythies  1953,1986,  Stresemann  and  Heinrich 
1940). 

Russet  Bush  Warbler  B.  seebohmi  A  single  bird  heard 
singing  near  Kanpetlet  (c.  1,800  m),  Mount  Victoria  on 
31  March  (C.R.R.)  and  at  least  nine  birds  heard  singing 
at  Ramhtlo  (1,830-1,975  m)  on  8  April. 

The  first  records  for  Burma  (King  et  al.  1975,  Smythies 
1953,1986),  though  clearly  overlooked  in  the  past. 
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Oriental  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  orientalis  A  single 
bird  at  Pagan  on  29  March. 

The  first  confirmed  record  for  Central  Burma  (King  et 
al.  1975,  Smythies  1953). 

Dark-necked  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  atrogularis  Two 
birds  between  Saw  and  Mindat  on  5  April  and  two  at  Aung 
Chan  Tha  on  1 1  April. 

The  first  records  for  Central  Burma  and  Upper  Chindwin 
respectively  (King  et  al.  1975,  Smythies  1953). 

Yellow-streaked  Warbler  Phylloscopus  ami  and 'ii  At  least 
eight  birds  at  Pagan  on  29  March,  20  between  Pagan  and 
Saw  on  30  March  and  several  between  Saw  and  Mindat 
on  5  April. 

The  first  records  for  Central  Burma  (King  et  al.  1975, 
Smythies  1953). 

Broad-billed  Warbler  Tickellia  hodgsoni  A  total  of  four 
birds  on  Mount  Victoria  (2, 1 95-2,375  m)  on  2  and  4  April; 
two  near  Mindat  (2,135  m)  on  6  April;  three  at  Ramhtlo 
(2,135-2,440  m)  on  9  April. 

Considered  near-threatened  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 
Appeared  to  be  uncommon,  though  evidently  distributed 
throughout  the  Chin  Hills.  Birds  were  mostly  paired-off 
and  probably  in  the  process  of  breeding,  reducing  the 
number  of  observations.  Usually  in  bamboo  but  also  in 
other  undergrowth,  in  broadleaved  evergreen  forest. 

Striped  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  virgatus  Fairly 
common,  with  at  least  1 1  birds  recorded  on  Mount  Victoria 
(1,615-2,135  m)  on  4-5  April;  two  or  three  near  Haka 
(1,525-2,135  m)  on  8  April;  common,  with  up  to  15  birds 
daily,  at  Ramhtlo  (1,585-1,975  m)  on  8-10  April;  one  or 
two  calling  at  Thiangin  (1,920  m)  on  10  April. 

Considered  near-threatened  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994).  This 
species  was  only  found  in  grass  and  scrub,  often  well  away 
from  forest,  even  in  very  open  areas  near  villages.  Common 
and  evidently  distributed  throughout  the  Chin  Hills;  its 
near-threatened  status  should  be  withdrawn. 

Brown-capped  Laughingthrush  G.  austeni  Common  on 
Mount  Victoria  (2,010-3,050  m)  between  31  March  and 
5  April;  common  near  Mindat  (2,285-2,560  m)  on  6  April; 
seven  birds  at  Ramhtlo  (1,975-2,440  m)  on  9  April. 

Classified  as  Data-deficient  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994).  This 
species  appears  to  be  common  throughout  the  Chin  Hills, 
particularly  at  the  highest  levels  and  under  no  immediate 
threat. 

Ri  iD-faced  Liocichla  Liocichla  phoenicea  Uncommon  on 
Mount  Victoria  (1,675-2,195  m),  with  a  total  of  seven  birds 
recorded  on  2  and  4  April;  a  single  bird  between  Haka  and 
Ramhtlo  (1,525  m)  on  8  April;  two  at  Ramhtlo  (1,645  m) 
on  9-10  April. 

According  to  King  et  al.  (1975)  there  are  no  records  from 
West  Burma.  However,  it  has  previously  been  recorded 
from  both  the  north  and  south  Chin  Hills  (Hopwood  and 
Mackenzie  1917,  Stresemann  and  Heinrich  1940). 

Slender-billed  Scimitar  Babbler  Xiphirhynchus 
superciliaris  A  total  of  five  birds  on  Mount  Victoria  (2,1 95- 
2,745  m)  between  31  March  and  4  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953).  Occurs  in  neighbouring  Manipur  and 
Mizoram,  India  (Ripley  1982).  Considered  near-threatened 
by  Collar  et  al.  (1994).  Usually  in  bamboo  but  sometimes 
other  kinds  of  undergrowth,  in  broadleaved  evergreen  forest. 
Uncommon  but  very  unobtrusive  unless  calling. 


Spotted  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeomis  formosus  At  least  four 
birds,  including  three  singing,  at  Ramhtlo  (1,645-1,975 
m)  on  9-10  April. 

Considered  near-threatened  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 
Found  in  open,  steep-sided  gullies  with  tangles  of  twigs 
and  weeds,  as  well  as  undergrowth  in  evergreen  forest.  On 
provisional  evidence,  it  appears  to  occur  throughout  the 
Chin  Hills. 

Rufous-fronted  Babbler  Stachyris  rufifrons  Ten  at  Aung 
Chan  Tha  on  12  April. 

The  first  confirmed  records  for  Upper  Chindwin 
(Smythies  1953,1986).  Reference  to  our  records  from  the 
Chin  Hills  being  the  first  for  that  region  (Robson  1995) 
were  incorrect,  as  it  was  collected  on  Mount  Victoria  by 
Heinrich  (Stresemann  and  Heinrich  1940). 

Black-headed  Shrike  Babbler  Ptemthius  rujiventer  Two 
males  near  Mindat  (2,530  m)  on  6  April. 

Considered  near-threatened  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 
Found  in  mature  oak  forest  with  some  rhododendrons  and 
bamboo  undergrowth. 

Streak-throated  Fulvetta  Alcippe  cinereiceps  Three 
birds  at  Ramhtlo  (2,440  m)  on  9  April  (D.S.F.). 

According  to  King  et  al.  (1975)  and  Smythies  (1953) 
there  are  no  records  from  West  Burma.  However,  Stanford 
and  Mayr  (1941)  mention  a  specimen  collected  in  the  Chin 
Hills  by  Wickham,  which  was  recently  located  by  P. 
Rasmussen  (AMNH  590119;  Wickham,  April  1916,  Chin 
Hills,  8,000').  Wickham  was  in  the  north  Chin  Hills  in  April 
1916  (Wickham  1918)  and  almost  certainly  collected  his 
specimen  on  Kennedy  Peak;  where  P.  Rasmussen  et  al. 
found  it  to  be  abundant  on  25-28  April  1995  (Robson 
1995).  On  current  evidence,  it  appears  to  be  restricted  to 
the  north  Chin  Hills. 

Grey  Sibia  Hetemphasia  gracilis  Very  common,  with  up  to 
60  daily,  on  Mount  Victoria  (1,980-2,745  m)  between  31 
March  and  5  April;  common  near  Mindat  (2,135-2,530 
m)  on  6  April;  several  birds  between  Bonzon  and  Ramhtlo 
(1,495-1,830  m)  on  8  April;  common  to  very  common, 
with  up  to  40  recorded  daily,  at  Ramhtlo  (1,525-2,440  m) 
on  8-10  April;  several  at  Thiangin  (2,135  m)  on  10  April. 

Considered  near-threatened  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994).  One 
of  the  commonest  birds  at  higher  elevations  throughout  the 
Chin  Hills.  Found  in  oak  and  rhododendron  and  mixed 
native  pine  and  broadleaved  evergreen  forest,  degraded 
forest  and  secondary  forest  with  scattered  tall  trees.  Its  near- 
threatened  status  should  be  withdrawn. 

Spot-breasted  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  guttaticollis 
Uncommon  on  Mount  Victoria  (1,980-2,440  m),  with 
seven  birds  observed  between  31  March  and  5  April;  a 
single  bird  near  Mindat  (2,440  m)  on  6  April. 

According  to  King  et  al.  (1975),  the  species  does  not 
occur  in  West  Burma.  However,  it  seems  likely  that  there 
has  been  some  confusion  with  Black-breasted  Parrotbill  P. 
flavirostris,  which  is  listed  by  King  et  al.  (1975)  for  the 
region.  There  are  no  definite  records  of  Black-breasted 
Parrotbill  from  Burma  but  there  are  historical  records  of 
Spot-breasted  from  both  the  north  and  south  Chin  Hills 
(Hopwood  and  Mackenzie  1917,  Stresemann  and  Heinrich 
1940). 

Yellow-bellied  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  melanoxanthum 
A  single  bird  near  Mindat  on  6  April. 

Not  previously  recorded  from  West  Burma  (King  et  al. 
1975,  Smythies  1953). 
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Yellow-breasted  Greenfinch  Carduelis  spinoides  Two 
birds  near  Haka  on  8  April  and  up  to  20  at  Ramhtlo  on  9- 
10  April. 

Previously  only  recorded  from  Mount  Victoria  in  the 
Chin  Hills  (King  et  al.  1975,  Smythies  1986). 


We  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Htin  Hla,  Dr.  Maung  Shwe  and  the  road 
crew  for  taking  good  care  of  us  throughout  our  stay  in  Burma  and  P. 
Rasmussen  for  providing  valuable  comments. 
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APPENDIX  1 

ADDITIONAL  RECORDS 

White-bellied  Minivet  Pericrocotus  erythropygius  A  group  of  Considered  near-threatened  by  Collar  etal.  (1994).  The  birds 
five  birds  between  Monywa  and  Mandalay  on  13  April.  were  feeding  low  down  in  roadside  grass  and  in  the  canopy  of 

acacias. 


APPENDIX  2 

NEW  ALTITUDINAL  RECORDS  FOR  SOUTH-EAST  ASIA 

Altitude  (m) 


Locality 

This  study 

King  et  al. 

Kalij  Pheasant  Lophura  leucomelanos 

3 

<2,590 

1,830 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker  Ficus  canus 

3 

<2,135 

1,830 

Great  Barbet  Megalaima  virens 

3 

<2,440 

2,135 

Golden-throated  Barbet  Megalaima  franklinii 

3 

<2,285 

2,135 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

3 

<2,135 

1,830 

Eurasian  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus 

3 

<2,195 

1,830 

Green-billed  Malkoha  Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

9 

<1,675 

1,525 

Greater  Coucal  Centropus  sinensis 

3 

<1,800 

1,220 

Himalayan  Swiftlet  Collocalia  brevirostris 

3 

<2,745 

2,285 

Fork-tailed  Swift  Apus  pacificus 

3 

<3,050 

2,440 

House  Swift  A.  nipalensis 

3 

<2,345 

1,830 

Asian  Barred  Owlet  Glaucidium  cuculoides 

3 

<1,980 

1,220 

Spotted  Dove  Streptopelia  chinensis 

8 

<2,040 

1,830 

Brown-headed  Gull  Lams  brunnicephalus 

9 

<1,975 

‘lowlands’ 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle  Spilomis  cheela 

3 

<2,470 

1,525 

Eurasian  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius 

3 

<2,195 

2,135 

Green  Magpie  Cissa  chinensis 

6 

<2,075 

1,830 

Maroon  Oriole  Oriolus  traillii 

3 

<2,285 

2,135 

Large  Cuckooshrike  Coracina  macei 

5 

<2,620 

2,135 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike  C.  melaschistos 

9 

<1,675 

1,525 

Grey-chinned  Minivet  Pericrocotus  Solaris 

3 

<2,195 

1,830 

Long-tailed  Minivet  P.  ethologus 

3 

<2,590 

2,135 

Siberian  Rubythroat  Lnscinia  calliope 

3 

<1,585 

1,525 

Crested  Finchbill  Spizixos  canifrons 

3 

<2,745 

2,285 

Red-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  cafer 

3 

<1,830 

1,525 

White-crested  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  leucolophus 

9 

<1,615 

1,220 

Lesser  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  G.  monileger 

9 

<1,525 

1,220 

Streak-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  mficollis 

3 

<2,745 

2,440 

White-browed  Fulvetta  Alcippe  vinipectus 

3 

>2,255 

2,440 

Rusty-capped  Fulvetta  A.  dubia 

3 

<2,440 

1,830 

Nepal  Fulvetta  A.  nipalensis 

3 

<2,285 

2,135 
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APPENDIX  3 

COMPLETE  LIST  OF  BIRD  RECORDS 


The  numbers  following  each  species  correspond  to  the  localities  as  described  in  the  key  below 


KEY 

1  Pagan  (21lT0'N  94°52'E) 

2  Pagan  -  Saw  (21°09'N  94°09'E),  via  Chauk,  Kazunma,  Kyaukswe  and  Thigon. 

3  Mount  Victoria  (Kanpetlet  21°11.5'N  94°03'E;  Camp  21n13.5'N  93°58'E;  Summit  2r'14'N  93°54'E) 

4  Saw  -  Mindat  (21°23'N  93°56.5'E),  via  Kangyi  and  Kyauktu. 

5  Mindat  (Trail  head  16  miles  west  north-west,  21°24'N  93°49'E) 

6  Mindat  -  Bonzon,  via  Kangyi,  Htilin,  Y emyetni  and  Gangaw. 

7  Bonzon  (22°17'N  93°57'E) 

8  Bonzon  -  Ramhtlo  (Ramkhlau) ,  via  Sokhua  and  Haka. 

9  Ramhtlo  (Ramkhlau)  (22°50'N  93°34'E),  including  Laiva  Dam  (22"5  l'N  93°32'E)  and  Mount  Zei-hmu  (22"49.5'N  93”32.5'E) 

10  Ramhtlo  -  Kalemyo  (Kale)  (23°1 1.5'N  94°04'E) 

1 1  Thiangin  (23°12'N  93°48.5'E) 

12  Kalemyo-Monywa  (22°07'N  95°08'E) 

13  Aung  Chan  Tha  (Base  23°12'N  94°35'E;  Field  site  23°20.5'N  94°40'E) 


Letter  codes  (in  parentheses)  represent  the  following  details  of  breeding  and  occurrence: 
( )  feathers  found/examined  and  presence  reported  by  local  people 
f  dependent  fledged  young  observed 

m  adult/s  seen  carrying  nest  material  or  seen  nest-building 
n  nest  found: 

ne  with  eggs 

ny  with  young 

no  occupied  but  no  contents 
nu  contents  unknown 
nb  under  construction 


Chinese  Francolin  Francolinus  pintadeanus 

Rain  Quail  Cotumix  coromandelica 

Hill  Partridge  Arborophila  torqueola 

Rufous-throated  Partridge  A.  rufogularis 

Mountain  Bamboo  Partridge  Bambusicola  fytchii 

Blyth’s  Tragopan  Tragopan  blythii 

Red  Junglefowl  Gallus  gallus 

Kalij  Pheasant  Lophura  leucomelanos 

Mrs  Hume’s  Pheasant  Syrmaticus  humiae 

Lesser  Whistling  Duck  Dendrocygna  javanica 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadoma  ferruginea 

Spot-billed  Duck  Anas  poecilorhyncha 

Barred  Buttonquail  Tumix  suscitator 

Eurasian  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 

White-browed  Piculet  Sasia  ochracea 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

Fulvous-breasted  Woodpecker  D.  macei 

Stripe-breasted  Woodpecker  D.  atratus 

Rufous-bellied  Woodpecker  D.  hyperyihrus 

Crimson-breasted  Woodpecker  D.  cathphanus 

Darjeeling  Woodpecker  D.  darjellensis 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  D.  major 

White-bellied  Woodpecker  Dryocopus  javensis 

Lesser  Yellownape  Picus  chlorolophus 

Greater  Yellownape  P.  flavinucha 

Streak-throated  Woodpecker  P.  xanthopygaeus 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker  P.  canus 

Greater  Flameback  Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

Bay  Woodpecker  Blythipicus  pyrrhotis 

Great  Slaty  Woodpecker  Mulleripicus  pulverulentus 

Great  Barbet  Megalaima  virens 

Lineated  Barbet  M.  lineata 

Golden-throated  Barbet  M.  franklinii 

Blue-throated  Barbet  M.  asiatica 

Coppersmith  Barbet  M.  haemacephala 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill  Anthracoceros  albirostris 

Brown  Hornbill  Anorrhinus  tickelli 

Common  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

Red-headed  Trogon  Harpactes  erythrocephalus 

Indian  Roller  Coracias  benghalensis 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis 


2,3,6,10,13 

1 

3,5 
3,5,9 
3,5,9 
3,(5), (9) 

6.12.13 

3.5.6.13 
(5), (10) 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2.6.13 
2 
3 

3,5,9 

3 

5 
3 

6,7 

3.9.13 
2 

2,4,7 

2.3.13 
2,13 

3.5.9.13 

6 

3,5,9 

2.6.13 
3,5,9 

8.9.13 

6.7.13 
13 
13 

2,4,6,7,12 

8 

1,2,4,6,12,13 
1,2, 6, 7 


Blue-eared  Kingfisher  A.  meninting 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher  Halcyon  capensis 

White-throated  Kingfisher  H.  smymensis 

Black-capped  Kingfisher  H.  pileata 

Pied  Kingfisher  Ceryle  rudis 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater  Nyctyomis  athertoni 

Green  Bee-eater  Merops  orientalis 

Blue-tailed  Bee-eater  M.  philippinus 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater  M.  leschenaulti 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

Indian  Cuckoo  Cuculus  micropterus 

Eurasian  Cuckoo  C.  canorus 

Oriental  Cuckoo  C.  saturatus 

Banded  Bay  Cuckoo  Cacomantis  sonneratii 

Plaintive  Cuckoo  C.  merulinus 

Asian  Emerald  Cuckoo  Chrysococcyx  maculatus 

Drongo  Cuckoo  Sumiculus  lugubris 

Asian  Koel  Eudynamys  scolopacea 

Green-billed  Malkoha  Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

Greater  Coucal  Centropus  sinensis 

Lesser  Coucal  C.  bengalensis 

Alexandrine  Parakeet  Psitiacula  eupatria 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet  P.  krameri 

Grey-headed  Parakeet  P.  finschii 

Blossom-headed  Parakeet  P.  roseata 

Red-breasted  Parakeet  P.  alexandri 

Himalayan  Swiftlet  Collocalia  brevirostris 

White-throated  Needletail  Hirundapus  caudacutus 

Brown-backed  Needletail  H.  giganteus 

Asian  Palm  Swift  Cypsiurus  balasiensis 

Fork-tailed  Swift  Apus  pacificus 

House  Swift  A.  affinis 

Crested  Treeswift  Hemiprocne  coronata 

Oriental  Scops  Owl  Otus  sunia 

Collared  Scops  Owl  O.  bakkamoena 

Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco 

Collared  Owlet  Glaucidium  brodiei 

Asian  Barred  Owlet  G.  cuculoides 

Spotted  Owlet  Athene  brama 

Brown  Hawk  Owl  Ninox  scutulata 

Grey  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  indicus 


7 


7 

1,2, 4, 6, 7 
12 
6 
9 

1,2,4,6,12,13 

1,2,4,6,12,13 

6.7.13 

3.9.13 

3.6.13 

3.9 

8.9 
2,13 
6,12 

13 

13 

1,12,13 
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Large-tailed  Nightjar  C.  macrurus 

Indian  Nightjar  C.  asiaiicus 

Rock  Pigeon  Columba  livia 

Ashy  Wood  Pigeon  C.  pulchricollis 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientals 

Spotted  Dove  S.  chinensis 

Red  Collared  Dove  S.  tranquebarica 

Eurasian  Collared  Dove  S.  decaocto 

Barred  Cuckoo  Dove  Macropygia  unchall 

Emerald  Dove  Chalcophaps  indica 

Pompadour  Green  Pigeon  Treron  pompadora 

Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon  T.  curvirostra 

Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon  T.  phoenicoptera 

Wedge-tailed  Green  Pigeon  T.  sphenura 

Green  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  aeuea 

Mountain  Imperial  Pigeon  D.  badia 

White-breasted  Waterhen  Amauromis  phoenicurus 

Pintail  Snipe  Gallinago  stenura 

Common  Snipe  G.  gallinago 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  eryihropus 

Common  Redshank  T.  totanus 

Common  Greenshank  T.  nebularia 

Green  Sandpiper  T.  ochropus 

Wood  Sandpiper  T.  glareola 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos 

Temminck’s  Stint  Calidns  temminckii 

Great  Thick-knee  Esacus  recurvirostris 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius 

River  Lapwing  Vanellus  duvaucelii 

Red-wattled  Lapwing  V.  indicus 

Small  Pratincole  Glareola  lactea 

Indian  Skimmer  Rynchops  albicollis 

Brown-headed  Gull  Larus  brunnicephalus 

River  Tern  Sterna  aurantia 

Little  Tern  S.  albifrons 

Black-bellied  Tern  S.  acuticauda 

Black  Baza  Aviceda  leuphotes 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Pernis  ptilorhyncus 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 

White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle  Spiloniis  cheela 

Eastern  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosas  spilonotus 

Pied  Harrier  C.  melanoleucos 

Shikra  Accipiter  badius 

Besra  A.  virgatus 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  A.  nisus 

White-eyed  Buzzard  Butastur  teesa 

Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo 

Black  Eagle  Ictinaetus  malayensis 

Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  cirrhatus 

White-rumped  Falcon  Polihierax  insignis 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea 

Great  Egret  Casmerodius  albus 

Intermediate  Egret  Mesophoyx  intermedia 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 

Indian  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii 

Chinese  Pond  Heron  A.  bacchus 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 

Woolly-necked  Stork  C.  episcopus 

Long-tailed  Broadbill  Psarisomus  dalhousiae 

Asian  Fairy  Bluebird  Irena  puella 

Blue-winged  Leafbird  Chloropsis  cochinchinensis 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird  C.  aurifrons 

Orange-bellied  Leafbird  C.  hardwickii 

Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus 

Burmese  Shrike  L.  collurioides 

Long-tailed  Shrike  L.  schach 

Grey-backed  Shrike  L.  tephronotus 

Eurasian  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius 

Yellow-billed  Blue  Magpie  Urocissa  flavirostris 

Red-billed  Blue  Magpie  U.  erythrorhyncha 

Common  Green  Magpie  Cissa  chinensis 

Rufous  Treepie  Dendrocitta  vagabunda 
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Grey  Treepie  D.  formosae 
Hooded  Treepie  Crypsirina  cucullata 
House  Crow  Corvus  splendens 
Large-billed  Crow  C.  macrorhynchos 
Ashy  Woodswallow  Artamus  fuscus 
Slender-billed  Oriole  Oriolus  tenuirostris 
Black-hooded  Oriole  O.  xanthomus 
Maroon  Oriole  O.  traillii 
Large  Cuckooshrike  Coracina  macei 
Indochinese  Cuckooshrike  C.  polioptera 
Black-winged  Cuckooshrike  C.  melaschistos 
Rosy  Minivet  Pericrocotus  roseus 
Small  Minivet  P.  cinnamomeus  . 

Grey-chinned  Minivet  P.  solans 

Long-tailed  Minivet  P.  ethologus 

Short-billed  Minivet  P.  brevirostris 

Scarlet  Minivet  P.  flammeus 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike  Hemipus  picatus 

Yellow-bellied  Fantail  Rhipidura  hypoxantha 

White-throated  Fantail  R.  albicollis 

Black  Drongo  Dicntrus  macrocercus 

Ashy  Drongo  D.  leucophaeus 

Bronzed  Drongo  D.  aeneus 

Spangled  Drongo  D.  hottentottus 

Greater  Racicet-tailed  Drongo  D.  paradiseus 

Black-naped  Monarch  Hypothymis  azurea 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi 

Common  Iora  Aegithina  tiphia 

Common  Woodshrike  Tephrodomis  pondicerianus 

Chestnut-bellied  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  rufiventris 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  M.  solitarius 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus  caeruleus 

Long-tailed  Thrush  Zoothera  dixoni 

Scaly  Thrush  Z.  dauma 

Black-breasted  Thrush  Turdus  dissimilis 

Grey-sided  Thrush  T.  feae 

Eyebrowed  Thrush  T.  obscunts 

Dark-sided  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  sibirica 

Asian  Brown  Flycatcher  M.  dauurica 

Brown-breasted  Flycatcher  AI.  muttui 

Ferruginous  Flycatcher  M.  ferruginea 

Slaty-backed  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hodgsonii 

Rufous-gorgeted  Flycatcher  F.  strophiata 

Red-throated  Flycatcher  F.  parva 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  F.  hypervthra 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher  F.  westermanni 

Slaty-blue  Flycatcher  F.  tricolor 

Verditer  Flycatcher  Eumyias  thalassina 

Large  Niltava  Niltava  grandis 

Rufous-bellied  Niltava  N.  sundara 

Pale  Bi.ue  Flycatcher  Cyomis  unicolor 

Blue-throated  Flycatcher  C.  rubeculoides 

Pygmy  Blue  Flycatcher  Muscicapella  hodgsoni 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher  Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope 

Bluethroat  L.  svecica 

Indian  Blue  Robin  L.  bnmnea 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin  Tarsiger  cyanurus 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin  Copsychus  saularis 

White-rumped  Shama  C.  malabaricus 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros 

Daurian  Redstart  P.  auroreus 

Blue-fronted  Redstart  P.  frontalis 

White-capped  Water  Redstart  Chaimarromis  leucocephalus 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart  Rhyacomis  fuliginosus 

White-tailed  Robin  Myiomela  leucura 

Little  Forktail  Enicurus  scouleri 

Black-backed  Forktail  E.  immaculatus 

Slaty-backed  Forktail  E.  schistaceus 

Spotted  Forktail  E.  maculatus 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata 

Pied  Bushchat  S.  caprata 

Grey  Bushchat  S.  ferrea 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling  Stumus  malabaricus 
Black-collared  Starling  S.  nigricollis 
Vinous-breasted  Starling  S.  burmannicus 
Common  Myna  Acridotheres  tristis 
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Jungle  Myna  A.  fuscus 
White-vented  Myna  A.  cinereus 
Golden-crested  Myna  Ampeliceps  coronatus 
Hill  Myna  Gracula  religiosa 
Chestnut-vented  Nuthatch  Sirra  nagaensis 
Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch  5.  castanea 
White-tailed  Nuthatch  S',  himalayensis 
White-browed  Nuthatch  S.  victoriae 
Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch  S.  frontalis 
Bar-tailed  Treecreeper  Certhia  himalayana 
Brown-throated  Treecreeper  C.  discolor 
Great  T it  Parus  major 
Green-backed  Tit  P.  monticolus 
Yellow-cheeked  Tit  P.  spilonotus 
Yellow-browed  Tit  Sylviparus  modestus 
Sultan  Tit  Melanochlora  sultanea 
Black-throated  Tit  Aegithalos  concinnus 
Black-browed  Tit  A.  bonvaloti 
Plain  Martin  Riparia  paludicola 
Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 
Striated/Red-rumped  Swallow  H.  srriolara/daurica 
Asian  House  Martin  Delichon  dasypus 
Crested  Finchbill  Spizixos  canifrons 
Striated  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  striatus 
Black-crested  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  melanicterus 
Red-vented  Bulbul  P.  cafer 
Flavescent  Bulbul  P.  flavescens 
Streak-eared  Bulbul  P.  blanfordi 
White-throated  Bulbul  Alophoixus  flaveolus 
Olive  Bulbul  lole  virescens 
Ashy  Bulbul  Hemixos  flavala 
Mountain  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  mcclellandii 
Black  Bulbul  H.  leucocephalus 
Striated  Prinia  Prinia  criniger 
Hill  Prinia  P.  atrogularis 
Grey-breasted  Prinia  P.  hodgsonii 
Yellow-bellied  Prinia  P.  flaviventris 
Plain  Prinia  P.  inomata 

Chestnut-flanked  White-eye  Zosterops  erythropleurus 
Chestnut-headed  Tesia  Tesia  castaneocoronata 
Grey-bellied  Tesia  T.  cyaniventer 
Asian  Stubtail  Urosphena  squameiceps 
Brownish-flanked  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  fortipes 
Aberrant  Bush  Warbler  C.  flavolivacea 
Brown  Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  luteoventris 
Russet  Bush  Warbler  B.  seebohmi 
Oriental  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  orientalis 
Thick-billed  Warbler  A.  aedon 
Mountain  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  cuculatus 
Common  Tailorbird  O.  sutorius 
Dark-necked  Tailorbird  O.  atrogularis 
Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 
Tickell’s  Leaf  Warbler  P.  affinis 
Yellow-streaked  Warbler  P.  armandii 
Radde’s  "Warbler  P.  schwarzi 
Buff-barred  Warbler  P.  pulcher 
Ashy-throated  Warbler  P.  maculipennis 
Yellow-browed  Warbler  P.  inomatus 
Hume’s  Warbler  P.  humei 
Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler  P.  reguloides 
Golden-spectacled  Warbler  Seicercus  burkii 
Grey-hooded  Warbler  S.  xanthoschistos 
Chestnut-crowned  Warbler  S.  castaniceps 
Broad-billed  Warbler  Tickellia  hodgsoni 
Black-faced  Warbler  Abroscopus  schisticeps 
Yellow-bellied  Warbler  A.  superciliaris 
White-crested  Laughingthrush  Gamtlax  leucolophus 
Lesser  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  G.  monileger 
Greater  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  G.  pectoralis 
Moustached  Laughingthrush  G.  cineraceus 
Striped  Laughingthrush  G.  virgatus 
Brown-capped  Laughingthrush  G.  austeni 
Blue-winged  Laughingthrush  G.  squamatus 
Chestnut-crowned  Laughingthrush  G.  erythrocephalus 
Red-faced  Liocichla  Liocichla  phoenicea 
Spot-throated  Babbler  Pellomeum  albiventre 
Puff-throated  Babbler  P.  ruficeps 
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Spot-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  erythrocnemis 

Streak-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler  P.  ruficollis 

Slender-billed  Scimitar  Babbler  Xiphirhynchus  superciliaris 

Scaly-breasted  Wren  Babbler  Pnoepyga  albiventer 

Pygmy  Wren  Babbler  P.  pusilla 

Spotted  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeornis  formosus 

Long-tailed  Wren  Babbler  S.  chocolatinus 

Rufous-fronted  Babbler  Stachyris  rujifrons 

Golden  Babbler  S.  chrysaea 

Grey-throated  Babbler  S.  nigriceps 

Striped  Tit  Babbler  Macronous  gularis 

Yellow-eyed  Babbler  Chrysomma  sinense 

White-throated  Babbler  Turdoides  gularis 

Chinese  Babax  Babax  lanceolatus 

Silver-eared  Mesia  Leiothrix  argentauris 

Cutia  Cutia  nipalensis 

Black-headed  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  rufiventer 

White-browed  Shrike  Babbler  P.  flaviscapis 

Green  Shrike  Babbler  P.  xanthochlorus 

Black-eared  Shrike  Babbler  P.  melanotis 

Rusty-fronted  Barwing  Actinodura  egertoni 

Streak-throated  Barwing  A.  waldeni 

Blue-winged  Minla  Minla  cyanouroptera 

Chestnut-tailed  Minla  XL  strigula 

Red-tailed  Minla  XI.  ignotincta 

Rufous-winged  Fulvetta  Alcippe  castaneceps 

White-browed  Fulvetta  A.  vinipectus 

Streak-throated  Fulvetta  A.  cinereiceps 

Rusty-capped  Fulvetta  A.  dubia 

Brown-cheeked  Fulvetta  A.  poioicephala 

Nepal  Fulvetta  A.  nipalensis 

Grey  Sibia  Heterophasia  gracilis 

Striated  Yuhina  Yuhina  castaniceps 

Whiskered  Yuhina  Y.  flavicollis 

Stripe-throated  Yuhina  Y.  gularis 

White-bellied  Yuhina  Y.  zantholeuca 

Spot-breasted  Parrotbill  Paradoxomis  guttaticollis 

Rufous-winged  Bushlark  Mirafra  assamica  microptera 

Sand  Lark  Calandrella  raytal 

Oriental  Skylark  Alauda  gulgula 

Yellow-vented  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  chrysorrheum 

Yellow-bellied  Flowerpecker  D.  melanoxanthum 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker  D.  ignipectus 

Scarlet-backed  Flowerpecker  D.  cruentatum 

Ruby-cheeked  Sunbird  Anthreptes  singalensis 

Purple  Sunbird  Nectarinia  asiatica 

Mrs  Gould’s  Sunbird  Aethopyga  gouldiae 

Green-tailed  Sunbird  A.  nipalensis 

Crimson  Sunbird  A.  siparaja 

Fire-tailed  Sunbird  A.  ignicauda 

Little  Spiderhunter  Arachnothera  longirostra 

Streaked  Spiderhunter  A.  magna 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

Russet  Sparrow  P.  rutilans 

Plain-backed  Sparrow  P.  flaveolus 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow  P.  montanus 

White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

Citrine  Wagtail  M.  citreola 

Yellow  Wagtail  XL  flava 

Grey  Wagtail  XL  cinerea 

Paddyfield  Pipit  Anthus  rufulus 

Long-billed  Pipit  A.  similis 

Olive-backed  Pipit  A.  hodgsoni 

Rosy  Pipit  A.  roseatus 

Streaked  Weaver  Ploceus  manyar 

Baya  Weaver  P.  philippinus 

White-rumped  Munia  Lonchura  striata 

Scaly-breasted  Munia  L.  punctulata 

Yellow-breasted  Greenfinch  Carduelis  spinoides 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 

Scarlet  Finch  Haematospiza  sipahi 

Brown  Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  nipalensis 

Crested  Bunting  Xlelophus  lathami 

Chestnut-eared  Bunting  Emberiza  fucata 

Little  Bunting  E.  pusilla 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting  E.  aureola 

Chestnut  Bunting  E.  rutila 
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Hovering  Cerulean  Kingfishers  Alcedo  coerulescens 

> 

S.  (BAS)  VAN  BALEN 


The  Cerulean  Kingfisher  Alcedo  coerulescens  is  a  rather 
common  kingfisher  in  coastal  areas  of  Java,  Madura,  Bali 
and  the  western  Lesser  Sundas  (MacKinnon  and  Phillipps 
1993,  White  and  Bruce  1986;  van  Balen  in  prep.).  Its  diet 
consists  mainly  of  water  Crustacea,  insects  and  vertebrates 
(Sody  1  989)  and  the  species  is  exclusively  seen  on  perches 
near  mangrove  creeks,  mudflats,  fishponds,  etc.,  from 
which  it  dives  after  prey.  However,  it  is  frequently  seen 
diving  from  a  hovering  position  at  2-4  m  above  the  water 
surface,  where  it  hangs  completely  still  for  several  to  30  or 
more  seconds.  Often  the  hovering  is  broken  off  without  a 
dive,  after  which  the  bird  veers  back  to  a  perch. 

The  Cerulean  Kingfisher  frequents  open  habitats,  where 
it  often  sits  on  low  perches.  Hovering  expands  the  species’s 
fishing  territories  to  areas  where  these  perches  are  scarce; 
moreover,  during  windy  weather  with  choppy  water 
surface,  hovering  seems  to  enable  the  birds  to  prey  on  fish 
above  open  water  (Fry  era/.  1992).  Its  small  size  may  make 
it  more  suitable  for  hovering,  whereas  larger  species  in  the 
same  habitat  (e.g.  Stork-billed  Kingfisher  Halcyon  capensis ) 
may  have  problems  because  of  a  less  favourable  wing-load 
or  other  anatomical  reasons. 

Many  members  of  the  family  Alcedinidae  are  forest 
dwellers,  where  hovering  is  made  unnecessary  by  the 
availability  of  perches.  Other  species  are  able  to  take  food 
items  other  than  fish  from  the  ground  ( Halcyon  spp.). 
Hovering  has  therefore  been  described  only  for  a  few 
species  of  kingfishers,  i.e.  the  largely  piscivorous  species 
that  inhabit  open  areas,  such  as  the  cerylid  kingfishers  (Fry 
et  al.  1992).  Hovering  as  a  feeding  technique  was  only 
briefly  mentioned  for  the  Cerulean  Kingfisher  by  Holmes 


and  Nash  (1989).  Biological  differences  between  Common 
Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis  and  Blue-eared  Kingfisher  A. 
meninting ,  a  greater  proportion  of  fish  (Fry  et  al.  1992)  and 
more  open  habitat  for  the  first  species  (van  Balen  and  van 
Balen  1992)  is  expressed  in  occasional  hovering  reported 
for  this  and  no  hovering  for  the  latter. 

Despite  the  intensive  utilization  of  large  part  of  the  coastal 
belt  of  northern  Java  and  southern  Madura,  with  hardly 
any  natural  habitat  left  in  the  endless  stretches  of  shrimp 
and  salt  ponds,  devoid  of  vegetation  and  perches,  the 
Cerulean  Kingfisher  is  still  very  common.  Perhaps  its 
hovering  technique  allows  it  to  utilize  these  new  food 
sources  and  habitats.  The  rather  recent  and  successful 
expansion  of  the  species  in  south  Sumatra  and  Lampung 
(van  Marie  and  Voous  1988)  may  have  been  supported  by 
the  local  boom  of  shrimp  ponds  in  recent  years. 
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More  birds  feeding  on  arils  of  acacia  seeds 

S.  (BAS)  VAN  BALEN 


The  feeding  of  Plain  Sunbirds  Anthreptes  simplex  on  the  aril 
seeds  of  Acacia  was  reported  by  Ford  (1995).  These  arils 
are  often  bright  in  colour  and  contain  high  concentrations 
of  fat  and  protein  (Glyphis  et  al.  1981).  The  present  paper 
describes  the  observation  of  white-eyes  feeding  their  young 
with  acacia  arils. 

On  the  morning  of  24  April  1991,  following  a  tempest 
the  night  before,  I  found  a  young  (pre-fledging)  Oriental 
White-eye  Zosterops  palpebrosus  buxtoni  that  had  fallen  from 
its  nest  in  a  large  lengkeng  Euphorbia  longan  tree  in  front  of 
my  house  at  Bantarpeuteuy,  Bogor,  West  Java.  The  bird  had 
a  lame  leg,  and  therefore  I  had  put  in  a  bird  cage  suspended 
in  a  tree  in  my  back  garden.  Immediately,  a  flock  of  eight 


loudly  protesting  white-eyes  appeared  and  perched  during 
a  few  minutes  on  a  branch  close  to  the  cage.  Two  parent 
birds  stayed  behind  and  appeared  to  have  rows  of  four  or 
five,  bright  orange,  worm-shaped,  1  cm  long  objects  in  their 
bills.  They  left  and  returned  to  the  cage  several  times  and  in 
vain  offered  the  food  to  the  young  bird  through  the  narrow 
cage  mesh.  After  I  had  opened  the  cage  door,  the  young  bird 
disappeared  quickly  to  join  the  parents.  On  inspection  of 
the  food  remains  near  the  cage,  I  realised  that  what  had 
appeared  to  be  worms  were  actually  the  arils  from  an  Acacia 
auriculiformis  tree  that  was  fruiting  copiously  in  my  garden. 

The  feeding  of  arils  has  never  been  reported  before  for 
white-eyes  nor  for  any  other  Javan  birds  (Sody  1989). 
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Neither  are  there  any  orange-coloured  larvae  or  worms  on 
Java  with  which  I  might  have  confused  the  arils. 

The  Oriental  White-eye  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  can 
survive  perfectly  well  in  the  urbanized  parts  of  Java. 
Foraging  flocks  can  be  observed  in  trees  in  the  busiest 
places,  such  as  bus  terminals  or  shopping  streets  (pers. 
obs.).  Whereas  white-eyes  did  not  occur  fifty  years  ago  in 
the  city  of  Jakarta  (Hoogerwerf  and  Siccama  1938, 
Hoogerwerf  1948),  they  have  been  observed  near  Blok  M 
(Jakarta  City)  in  May  1988  (pers.  obs.)  and  certainly  have 
a  much  wider  distribution  now.  Their  adaptability  is  proved 
again  as  they  take  the  exotic  Acacia  auriculiformis  as  food. 
The  tree  is  native  to  the  Key  Islands,  New  Guinea  and 
Australia,  and  is  locally  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  tree 
in  gardens  (Backer  and  van  den  Brink  1963),  but  in  the 
past  few  decades  more  and  more  are  being  used  to  line 
roads  and  furnish  city  parks.  Ironically,  the  municipality 
of  Jakarta  decided  against  continuing  to  plant  acacia  trees 


because  it  was  presumed  that  they  were  unattractive  to 
birds. 
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Unusual  food  item  and  declining  numbers  at 
only  known  regular  wintering  site  of 
Relict  Gull  Larus  relictus 

NIAL  C.  MOORES,  W.  (TED)  HOOGENDOORN,  JIN  HAN  KIM  and  JIN  YOUNG  PARK 


On  23  February  1995,  between  13h30  and  16h00,  we 
observed  six  Relict  Gulls  Larus  relictus  (four  adults  in  winter 
plumage  and  two  first-winters)  in  the  Nakdong  estuary, 
Pusan  City,  Republic  of  Korea.  The  birds  were  feeding  on 
a  tidal  mudflat  c.  500  m  north  of  Daema  island  and  were 
observed  from  this  island,  which  is  located  c.  1  km  south 
of  the  part  of  the  mainland  between  the  Nakdong  and 
Jukrim  rivers. 

Being  aware  of  the  scarcity  of  documentation  of  Relict 
Gull  feeding  behaviour  in  winter,  we  were  particularly 
interested  in  observing  the  feeding  strategy  and  diet  items 
of  the  species.  Typically,  the  birds  walked  slowly  over  the 
drier  areas  of  mudflat,  occasionally  entering  the  water, 
apparently  taking  small  crustaceans  and  other 
miscellaneous  items.  Their  walking  pace  was  noticeably 
slower  and  more  careful  than  of  the  other  gulls  feeding  on 
the  mudflat,  particularly  Black-headed  Gulls  L.  ridibundus 
and  Saunders’s  Gulls  L.  saundersi,  but  at  range  it  was 
difficult  to  identify  food  items.  In  order  to  obtain  better 
views  of  Relict  Gull  feeding  behaviour,  we  approached  by 
boat  within  80  m  of  one  of  the  adults.  Much  to  our 
amusement,  this  individual  started  to  peck  at  an  apple  core, 
as  if  to  serve  us  hand  and  foot.  Perhaps  considering  it  a 
crustacean,  the  bird  picked  up  the  apple  core,  flew  up  to  a 
height  of  c.  6  m,  and  dropped  it.  It  then  swooped  down 
and  quickly  pecked  at  several  of  the  remains,  apparently 
taking  these  as  food.  This  prey-dropping  behaviour  had 
been  observed  on  previous  visits  by  NCM  to  the  same  site 


in  February  1992,  and  it  was  also  noted  by  Chalmers 
(1992).  The  observation  described  here  appears  to  be  the 
first  documented  incidence  of  a  Relict  Gull  feeding  on  fruit. 

Until  now  this  particular  site  is  the  only  known  regular 
wintering  site  of  Relict  Gull  in  the  world  (cf.  Duff  et  al. 
1991,  Sonobe  1993).  Unfortunately,  recently  it  has  become 
extremely  difficult  to  approach  this  site  from  the  mainland 
side,  due  to  land  reclamation  works.  David  Diskin  (pers. 
comm.)  observed  seven  individuals  at  the  same  site  in  early 
February  1995.  Apparently,  numbers  of  wintering  Relict 
Gulls  have  declined  here  after  the  onset  of  land  reclamation, 
since  Chalmers  (1992)  and  NCM  recorded  at  least  36  on 
4  February  1992  and  32  on  12  February  1992.  This  is  a 
most  alarming  situation. 

The  importance  of  this  site  is  further  enhanced  by  its 
wintering  flock  of  Saunders’s  Gulls,  of  which  we  observed  c. 
125  individuals  here,  and  on  the  south  side  of  Daema  island. 
Saunders’s  Gull  is  one  of  the  rarest  gull  species  of  the  world 
and  both  its  known  breeding  colonies  and  its  known  major 
wintering  sites  are  either  being  reclaimed  or  under  threat  of 
reclamation  (Brazil  and  Moores  1993,  Collar  et  al.  1994). 
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Aerial  casque -butting  in  the  Great  Hornbill 

Buceros  bicornis 

T.  R.  SHANKAR  RAMAN 


Recently,  Cranbrook  and  Kemp  (1995)  drew  attention  to 
the  phenomenon  of  aggressive  interactions  among  Asian 
hornbills  (Bucerotidae)  involving  individuals  (males) 
clashing  their  casques  in  mid-air  flight.  Among  the  six 
genera  and  31  species  of  Asian  hornbills  now  recognized 
(Poonswad  and  Kemp  1993,  Kemp  1995),  such  aerial 
casque-butting  has  been  reliably  reported  only  in  a  single 
species  of  large  hornbill,  belonging  to  the  genus  Buceros. 
This  is  the  Helmeted  Hornbill,  Buceros  (subgenus 
Rhinoplax )  vigil,  which  was  only  recently  placed  in  this 
genus  (Kemp  1955).  A  reference  to  the  existence  of  aerial 
casque-butting  behaviour  in  the  Great  (Pied)  Hornbill,  B. 
bicomis,  was  made  in  Poonswad  and  Kemp  (1993,  p.  104); 
this  was,  however,  later  reported  to  be  an  error  (Cranbrook 
and  Kemp  1995).  All  species  of  Buceros  are  territorial  as 
adults  when  breeding,  and  it  is  of  much  interest,  particularly 
in  the  face  of  cladistic  changes  in  the  taxonomy,  to  see 
which  aspects  of  behaviour  are  shared  among  the  species. 

Here,  I  report  field  observation  of  the  rare  aerial  casque¬ 
butting  behaviour  in  the  Great  Hornbill.  During  a  six- 
month  study  of  the  impact  of  shifting  cultivation  on  tropical 
rainforest  bird  communities  (Raman  1995),  aerial  casque¬ 
butting  was  observed  in  this  species  in  a  rainforest  region 
in  northeast  India.  The  study  area,  Dampa  Tiger  Reserve 
(c.  500  km2,  23°20’-23°47’N  and  92°15 -92°30’E),  in 
western  Mizoram  state,  contains  an  extensive  tract  of  tropical 
evergreen  forest  vegetation.  Two  other  species  of  hornbills, 
the  Wreathed  Hornbill,  Rhyticeros  (=  Aceros )  undulatus  and 
the  Oriental  Pied  Hornbill  Anthracoceros  albirostris 
(incorrectly  called  A.  malabaricus  in  Ali  and  Ripley  1987) 
also  occur  in  the  study  area  and  were  seen  on  a  regular  basis 
in  the  rainforest. 

On  11  April  1995,  while  walking  a  transect  in  mature 
rainforest  in  the  Tuichar  valley  near  the  Chawrpialtlang 
range  (altitude  c.  450  m),  four  Great  Hornbills  were 
spotted.  Three  of  the  birds  were  males  and  were  perched 
on  an  emergent  Tetrameles  nudiflora  tree.  A  female  was  also 
perched  nearby.  At  06h21,  one  of  the  males  took  off  from 
the  branch  where  it  was  perched,  flew  out  just  above 
another  perched  male,  and  while  still  in  flight,  clashed  its 


casque  loudly  with  that  of  the  perched  male.  Flying  past 
the  perched  male,  it  then  settled  on  another  branch. 
After  a  few  seconds,  it  took  off  from  the  perch  and 
repeated  the  behaviour,  clashing  its  casque  with  the 
perched  male.  This  performance  was  repeated  several 
times,  until  06h30,  when  all  the  birds  took  off  and  flew 
away  in  the  same  direction.  To  all  appearances,  the  other 
male  and  the  female  did  not  participate  in  the  above 
interaction.  It  also  should  be  noted  that  this  observation, 
where  one  of  the  interacting  males  was  perched,  is 
different  from  that  reported  for  Helmeted  Hornbills, 
where  both  individuals  clashed  their  casques  in  mid-air 
flight  (Cranbrook  and  Kemp  1995). 

The  observed  behaviour  may  have  been  a  territorial 
interaction  among  the  hornbills,  which  had  the 
enhanced  yellow  plumage  colouration  developed  during 
the  breeding  season  (Ali  and  Ripley  1987,  R.  Kannan 
pers.  comm.).  It  is  intriguing  that  the  interaction  was 
seen  between  only  two  of  the  three  males  present.  It  is 
not  known,  however,  whether  the  other  male  joined  in 
the  interaction  after  the  hornbills  disappeared  from  view 
(chased  by  one  male?).  Could  the  male-male  aggression 
have  been  a  form  of  competition  or  display  for  securing 
the  female,  as  two  of  the  males  appeared  to  be  unpaired? 
Unfortunately,  the  exact  breeding  season  of  Great 
Hornbills  could  not  be  determined  during  the  study. 
Judging  from  the  observation  of  plumage  and 
vocalizations,  however,  it  appeared  that  some  initiation 
of  breeding  activity  may  have  occurred  between  late 
February  and  May  and  breeding  may  have  continued 
after  the  onset  of  the  monsoon  (mid-May  to  June)  after 
I  left  the  study  area.  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  report  April- 
May  as  the  (onset  of?)  breeding  season  of  this  species 
in  the  Himalayas.  Preliminary  observations  from  Pakhui 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  in  Arunachal  Pradesh  also  seem  to 
indicate  that  breeding  in  the  Great  Hornbill  begins 
around  April-May  (A.  Datta  pers.  comm).  While  more 
definitive  evidence  is  required,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
observed  behaviour  is  thus  a  pre-breeding  interaction 
between  adults. 
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With  regard  to  the  recent  placement  of  Helmeted 
Hombills  in  the  same  genus  as  the  Great  Hornbill,  the  fact 
that  this  rare  behaviour  has  so  far  been  reported  from  only 
these  two  species  is  significant.  A  notable  difference  between 
the  two  species  is,  however,  that  the  Helmeted  Hornbill, 
unlike  other  Buceros,  has  a  solid  casque  (vs.  hollow  casque) 
that  may  be  better  suited  to  withstand  aggressive  casque¬ 
butting  interactions.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discover  if 
such  aerial  casque-butting  behaviour  occurs  in  the  other 
species  of  Buceros  hombills  as  well. 

The  study  was  supported  by  a  fellowship  from  the  Ministry  of 
Environment  and  Forests,  Govt,  of  India,  and  by  a  grant  from  Per 
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comments  and  the  Mizoram  Forest  Department  and  several  officials 
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What  is  Psittacus  borneus  Linnaeus? 

MICHAEL  WALTERS 


Linnaeus’s  name  Psittacus  borneus,  in  the  combination  Eos 
bomea ,  has  long  been  used  for  the  Red  Lory  of  the  southern 
Moluccas,  and  in  my  view  has  been  wrongly  applied.  The 
name  is  based  on  a  plate  by  George  Edwards  (1751:  Vol. 
4,  pi.  173),  ‘Long-tailed  Scarlet  Lory’,  in  his  A  natural 
history  of  birds.  The  plate  is  reproduced  on  the  front  cover 
of  this  issue,  and  depicts  a  dark  pink  bird  with  a  yellow  bill 
and  a  grey  patch  round  the  eye.  The  bend  of  the  wing  is 
lime  green,  as  are  the  primaries,  the  tips  of  the  secondaries 
and  the  tips  of  the  greater  wing  coverts.  The  bastard  wing 
is  of  the  same  colour.  The  tail  has  the  outer  feather  on  each 
side  green,  and  the  tips  of  all  the  tail  feathers  green.  There 
is  a  patch  of  cerulean  blue  on  the  inner  secondaries  as  in 
other  species  of  Eos.  Edwards  based  his  description  on  a 
stuffed  bird  that  he  bought  in  a  toyshop  in  London.  He 
also  explained  that  it  was  purchased  from  him  by  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  who  put  it  in  his  gallery,  where  a  gentleman  who 
assured  Sloane  that  he  had  seen  the  species  alive  in  Borneo 
saw  it.  Edwards  had  examined  it  critically,  and  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  not  an  artifact.  Linnaeus’s  name  (1758:  p.  97) 
was  based  entirely  on  this  description  and  plate. 

For  many  years  Psittacus  borneus  puzzled  authors,  and 
Finsch  (1868:  Vol.  2,  p.  91 1)  listed  it  among  his  dubious 
species,  but  Salvadori  (1874:  p.  27,  footnote)  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  probably  represented  a  variety  of  the 
Red  Lory,  then  called  Eos  rubra  (Gmelin  1788:  Vol.  1,  p. 
335).  This  is  a  scarlet  bird  marked  with  black  and  blue. 
The  undertail  coverts  and  longest  scapulars  are  blue,  as  is 
a  band  from  the  thighs  to  the  undertail  coverts.  The  first 
four  primaries  are  black,  with  the  base  of  the  inner  web 
red,  and  the  others  are  red  with  black  tips.  The  tail  is  dull 
red  above,  and  beneath  is  golden  red,  with  the  base  of  the 
inner  web  of  each  feather  bright  red.  Salvadori’s  suggestion 
was  seized  upon  by  Rothschild  (1898:  p.  509),  who 
proposed  that  the  name  bomea  be  used  in  place  of  mbra 
on  the  grounds  that  some  specimens  of  mbra  have  greenish 


tips  to  the  wings  and  tail.  This,  however,  does  not  account 
for  the  differences  between  the  two  descriptions,  and 
Rosemary  Low  (1977:  p.  180)  lists  no  such  variety  of  the 
Red  Lory  that  could  be  identified  with  bornea.  She 
confirmed  (pers.  comm.)  that  she  was  unaware  of  any  such 
variety.  Thus  Psittacus  borneus  was  wrongly  applied  to  the 
lory  currently  known  by  that  name. 

The  oldest  name  that  can  be  unequivocally  taken  to  apply 
to  the  Red  Lory  is  Psittacus  chinensis  P.  L.  S.  Muller  (1776: 
p.  77).  This  was  based  on  Daubenton  (1770-1786:  pi. 
519),  ‘Lory  de  la  Chine’.  This  name,  however,  has  never 
been  in  use  for  the  species,  and  should  not  be  resurrected 
now.  The  next  available  name  is  Psittacus  mber  Gmelin 
(1788),  based  on  the  ‘Moluccan  Lory’  of  Latham  (1781: 
Vol.  1,  pt.  1,  pp.  216,  274),  in  turn  based  on  Sonnerat 
(1776:  p.  177,  tab.  1 12),  Daubenton  (1770-1786)  and  the 
‘Lori  rouge’  of  Buffon  (1770-1783:  Vol.  6,  p.  134).  I 
recommend,  therefore,  that  the  name  Eos  mbra  (Gmelin) 
be  readopted  for  the  Red  Lory. 

This  leaves  the  question  as  to  what,  if  anything, 
Linnaeus’s  name  refers.  It  is  no  stranger  to  confusion. 
Lorius  borneus  Lesson  (1831:  p.  192),  Eos  bomea  Souance 
(1856:  p.  226)  and  Eos  bomea  G.  R.  Gray  (1859:  p.  52)  all 
refer  to  the  bird  now  known  as  Eos  reticulata  S.  Muller 
(1841:  pp.  107-108).  Edwards’s  description  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  extant  species,  which  means  that  it  must 
either  be  an  error  or  refer  to  a  now  extinct  taxon  or 
undocumented  population.  If  the  latter,  the  locality  of 
Borneo  is  probably  wrong,  and  was  probably  a  place  from 
whence  birds  in  trade  were  obtained.  The  genus  Eos 
extends  over  the  Moluccas  and  Western  Papuan  Islands, 
but  does  not  occur  anywhere  near  Borneo.  Possibly  the  bird 
occurred  on  one  of  the  Moluccas;  there  are  a  number  of 
islands  within  the  range  of  the  genus  where  no 
representative  species  actually  occurs. 
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Syntopy  of  Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 
and  House  Sparrow  P.  domesticus  in 
Inner  Mongolia,  China 

DAVID  S.  MELVILLE  and  GEOFF  J.  CAREY 


Both  Eurasian  Tree  and  House  Sparrows  ( Passer  montanus 
and  P.  domesticus )  were  found  apparently  breeding  in  the 
small  village  of  Bao  Dong,  eastern  Inner  Mongolia  (approx. 
48°28’N  1 1 7°  1 5’E)  on  26  June  1 992.  The  species  occurred 
in  about  equal  numbers  in  the  village.  During  a  brief  visit 
to  the  village  in  the  afternoon  one  Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow 
was  seen  carrying  nest  material  into  a  space  under  a  roof 
tile  on  one  of  the  houses.  House  Sparrows  were  not  seen 
carrying  nest  material  or  entering  potential  nest  sites,  but 
were  ‘singing’.  The  village  is  comprised  mostly  of  mud 
houses,  only  a  few  having  tiled  roofs.  The  village  is  situated 
in  grass  steppe,  with  livestock  rearing  the  only  agricultural 
activity,  with  just  a  few  houses  having  tiny  vegetable  plots. 
Trees  are  virtually  absent  from  the  area.  It  is  some  20  km 
from  Bao  Dong  to  the  nearest  village. 

We  also  visited  many  other  hamlets,  villages  and  towns 
from  Manzouli  (49°35’N  1 17°25’E),  along  the  western  side 
of  Hulun  Nur  (Dalai  Hu),  and  south  to  Wulun  Nur 
(48°20’N  1 17°30’E),  in  the  period  23  to  27  June  1992.  At 
all  other  sites  we  saw  only  Eurasian  Tree  Sparrows. 

Observations  by  DSM  in  the  semi-desert  Ordos 
highlands  area  of  central  Inner  Mongolia  from  17  to  21 
June  1996  in  the  area  Dongsheng  (39°50’N  110°0’E), 
Juntuliang  (Taolimiao-Alashan  Nur)  (39°51’N  109°25’E), 
and  Hongjian  Nur  (39°5’N  109°55’E)  revealed  only 
Eurasian  Tree  Sparrows.  In  the  Ordos  area  visited,  the 
higher  land  was  almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  being  heavily 
overgrazed  and  lacking  in  trees,  but  in  the  lower  areas  trees 
(e.g.  Salix,  Ulmus  and  Populus)  were  far  more  numerous 
than  in  eastern  Inner  Mongolia,  many  being  planted  to 
control  sand  movement. 

Details  of  the  distribution  of  the  two  species  in  the  Far 
East  are  still  poorly  known.  Summers-Smith  (1988)  notes 


there  has  been  an  eastwards  spread  of  House  Sparrows 
across  Siberia,  although  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  species 
is  continuing  to  expand  its  range  in  this  area.  Cheng  (1987) 
records  House  Sparrows  of  the  race  domesticus ,  and 
Eurasian  Tree  Sparrows  of  the  race  montanus  as  resident 
in  northeast  Inner  Mongolia,  around  Hailar  (49°12’N 
1 19°45’E)  and  further  east,  suggesting  probable  sympatry 
(overlap  of  geographical  range)  -  this  being  the 
southernmost  location  for  nominate  domesticus  in  China. 
It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  determine  from  Cheng’s 
records  whether  the  species  are  syntopic  (occurring  in  the 
same  habitat)  in  this  region.  Cheng  (1987)  only  records 
Eurasian  Tree  Sparrows  of  the  race  saturatus  from  the 
Ordos. 

Usually,  where  the  two  species  are  sympatric,  the  larger 
House  Sparrow  occurs  in  urban  areas,  the  smaller  Eurasian 
Tree  Sparrow  being  in  the  countryside  (Summers-Smith 
1988,  1995).  The  general  lack  of  trees  in  the  steppes  of 
eastern  Inner  Mongolia  would,  however,  restrict  both 
species  to  nesting  in  man-made  structures  and  thus  force 
syntopy. 

Observations  in  eastern  Inner  Mongolia  were  made  during  field  work 
supported  by  WWF  International  under  Project  CN0032.  Observations 
in  the  Ordos  were  made  with  the  support  of  Dr  He  Fenqi. 
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Black-capped  Kingfisher  Halcyon pileata: 
a  new  species  for  Pakistan 

juha  kylAnpAA 


On  11  January  1995  at  09h45  I  was  leisurely  scanning  a 
mangrove  creek  on  Sandspit,  just  outside  Karachi,  southern 
Pakistan.  On  a  fallen  branch  about  80  m  away  was  a 
kingfisher  that  I  immediately  realised  was  a  Black-capped 
Kingfisher  Halcyon  pileata ,  a  species  not  included  in 
Roberts  (1990)  and  new  for  Pakistan. 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  bird  were  very  like  that  of 
White-throated  Kingfisher  Halcyon  smymensis.  However, 
the  bright  red  bill  was  heavier,  and  the  lower  mandible  was 
more  curved  near  the  tip.  The  following  description  was 
taken:  head  deep  black  to  below  the  level  of  the  black  eyes 
and  forming  a  point  like  a  wide  V  on  the  back  of  the  neck; 
collar  white;  chin  and  throat  white,  becoming  buffy  on 
lower  breast;  belly  buff;  back  appeared  dark  grey  in  the 


prevailing  light;  a  white  patch  at  the  base  of  the  primaries 
seen  in  flight. 

During  a  period  of  16  minutes  it  changed  perches  several 
times  and  eventually  disappeared  round  a  bend  in  the  creek 
about  0.5  km  away. 

The  species  is  widespread  in  India,  where  some  birds 
wander  in  winter  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  unexpected  in 
Pakistan. 
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Notes  on  winter  birds  at  Shuangtaihekou  National 
Nature  Reserve,  Liaoning  Province,  China 

DAVID  S.  MELVILLE  and  LI  YU-XIANG 


Shuangtaihekou  National  Nature  Reserve,  covering  some 
80,000  ha  at  the  head  of  Liaodong  Bay,  Liaoning,  China 
is  situated  at  about  40°52'  to  41°03’N  and  121°35'  to 
121°55’E.  It  experiences  cold  winters  with  an  average 
temperature  of  -7.8°C,  the  lowest  temperature  recorded 
in  Panjin  being  -29.3°C  on  3  February  1964.  In 
mid-winter  the  ground  freezes  to  a  depth  of  more  than  1 
m,  and  the  sea  freezes  for  up  to  several  km  offshore 
(Lanzhou  Institute  of  Glaciology  and  Geocryology  1988). 
It  is  thus  not  surprising  that  few  birds  are  recorded  from 
the  Reserve  in  mid-winter. 

Information  on  the  birds  of  the  Shuangtaihekou 
National  Nature  Reserve  was  summarized  by  Brazil 
(1992),  based  on  his  observations  between  20  April  and 
30  July  1991,  and  previous  literature.  Kanai  et  al.  (1993) 
provide  additional  information  for  some  species,  based 
on  summer  observations  in  the  period  1989-1993.  Few 
observations  have  been  made  in  mid-winter. 

The  following  notes  relate  to  brief  observations  made 
on  16,  17  and  20  January  1996  and  include  northward 
winter  range  extensions  for  a  number  of  species,  and  one 
new  record  for  the  Reserve.  The  following  list  includes 
all  species  recorded  in  January  1996,  but  should  not  be 
considered  to  be  comprehensive  because  of  the  very 
limited  amount  of  time  spent  in  the  field. 


Japanese  Quail  Coturnix  japonica 

Two  birds  in  the  West  Reserve  on  17th  and  one  in  the 
East  Reserve  on  20th.  Cheng  (1987)  does  not  record  this 
species  wintering  north  of  Shandong.  Jin  et  al.  (1989, 
1991)  previously  recorded  this  species  as  a  passage 
migrant  and  summer  visitor  respectively,  while  Anon. 
(1991)  recorded  it  as  resident.  In  Liaoning  Province  it  is 
recorded  as  a  summer  visitor  and  migrant  (Liaoning 
Ornithological  Survey  Team  1986,  Zhao  1988). 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

Single  birds  in  the  East  Reserve  on  16th  and  20th,  and  at 
least  three  in  the  West  Reserve  on  17th.  All  birds  were 
‘ringtails’.  Cheng  (1987)  does  not  record  this  species 
north  of  the  Yangtze  valley  in  winter,  except  in  eastern 
and  north-eastern  Qinghai.  It  is  recorded  only  as  a  migrant 
in  Liaoning  (Liaoning  Ornithological  Survey  Team  1986, 
Zhao  1988).  Jin  et  al.  (1989)  recorded  this  species  as 
resident  in  the  Reserve,  but  this  was  subsequently  revised 
to  summer  visitor  (Jin  et  al.  1991),  while  it  was  recorded 
as  a  passage  bird  by  Anon.  (1991).  Brazil  (1992)  noted 
only  three  sightings,  all  in  April. 

Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 

At  least  three  in  the  East  Reserve  on  16th.  Although  not 
recorded  for  the  Reserve  by  Anon.  (1991)  and  Jin  et  al. 
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(1989),  it  was  recorded  as  a  passage  migrant  by  Jin  et  al. 
(1991).  The  Liaoning  Ornithological  Survey  Team  (1986) 
recorded  it  as  a  migrant  in  the  province,  whereas  it  was 
noted  as  a  migrant  and  winter  visitor  by  Zhao  (1988). 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

One  or  two  in  the  West  Reserve  on  17th.  Cheng  (1987) 
only  records  this  species  wintering  in  southern  China. 
Previously  recorded  as  a  passage  migrant  at  the  Reserve 
(Jin  et  al.  1989,  1991,  Anon.  1991).  The  Liaoning 
Ornithological  Survey  Team  (1986)  recorded  it  as 
resident  in  Liaoning,  where  it  was  noted  as  a  migrant  by 
Zhao  (1988). 

Oriental  Stork  Ciconia  boyciana 

Although  not  seen  at  this  time,  a  single  bird  had  been  present 
in  the  East  Reserve  earlier  in  January  1996.  It  frequented 
the  Zhaoquanhe  Management  Station  where  an  injured  stork 
was  kept  in  an  aviary.  Reserve  staff  provided  fish  for  the  wild 
bird.  This  is  the  first  record  of  this  species  wintering  at  the 
Reserve  (Li  Yu-xiang,  unpublished  observations).  It  usually 
winters  along  the  lower/middle  Yangtze  valley  and  further 
south  (Cheng  1987). 

Black-billed  Magpie  Pica  pica 

Singles  and  pairs  recorded  in  both  East  and  West  Reserve. 
Previously  recorded  as  a  resident  in  the  Reserve  (Anon. 
1991,  Jin  et  al.  1989,  1991). 

Dusky  Thrush  Turdus  naumanni 

A  thrush  heard  calling  in  the  West  Reserve  on  17th  may 
have  been  this  species,  as  no  other  thrush  is  reported  to 
winter  this  far  north  (Wild  Bird  Society  of  Japan), 
although  Cheng  (1987)  does  not  record  this  species 
wintering  north  of  the  central  Provinces  (Anhui,  Henan, 
Hubei,  Sichuan).  The  Dusky  Thrush  is  recorded  as  a 
passage  migrant  in  the  Reserve  by  Anon.  (1991)  and  Jin 
et  al.  1989,  1991). 

Vinous-throated  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  webbianus 

A  flock  of  about  25,  together  with  a  few  Eurasian  Tree 
Sparrows,  in  the  West  Reserve  on  17th.  This  is  the  first 
record  of  this  species  from  the  Reserve,  but  it  is  known 
to  be  widespread  in  winter  throughout  Liaoning  (Cheng 
1987,  Liaoning  Ornithological  Survey  Team  1986). 

Reed  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  heudei 

This  species  was  first  recorded  from  the  Reserve  in  1991 
(Brazil  1 992,  Jin  et  al.  1991). 

Apparently  widespread  in  both  East  and  West  Reserve, 
with  groups  of  4-6  birds  being  recorded  in  all  six  reedbeds 
investigated.  This  situation,  however,  is  a  matter  for 
concern.  The  Reserve  encompasses  what  is  claimed  to  be 
the  largest  reed  farm  in  the  world  (Melville  1991).  Reeds 
Phragmites  australis  are  harvested  over  the  winter  period 
and  at  the  time  of  these  observations  most  areas  had  been 
cut.  Only  small  stands  of  ‘high  quality’  reeds  remained 
in  both  East  and  West  areas  and  these  were  in  the  process 
of  being  cut.  Areas  of ‘poor  quality’  reeds,  with  relatively 
short,  thin  and  sparse  stems,  remained  uncut  in  both  areas 
of  the  Reserve.  Parrotbills  were  recorded  feeding  in  both 
‘high’  and  ‘poor’  quality  reeds. 

Birds  perched  on  the  reed  stems  and  fed  on  items  from 
within  the  stems,  extracting  them  after  cutting  through 
the  stem  with  the  powerful  bill  and  occasionally  stripping 
away  lengths  of  stem  to  gain  access  to  prey  inside.  At  times 
birds  were  seen  to  hold  the  stem  and  squeeze  it  in  the 


bill,  moving  up  a  stem  and  giving  several  such  squeezes 
before  either  extracting  a  prey  item  or  moving  to  another 
stem.  A  cursory  inspection  of  a  few  reed  stems  revealed 
several  very  small  invertebrate  items  (unidentified  scale 
insects)  in  the  leaf  axils  and  one  grub  (c.  5mm  long)  in  a 
stem.  Ma  (1988)  recorded  them  feeding  principally  on 
scale  insects  ( Aclerda )  in  winter  near  Shanghai. 

The  birds  fed  in  loose  groups  and  quite  frequently 
called.  Even  when  not  calling  the  presence  of  birds  could 
often  be  determined  by  the  noise  of  the  reed  stems  being 
cut/broken  open,  as  also  noted  by  others  (LaTouche  1925, 
Ma  1988).  They  responded  very  well  to  ‘pishing’. 

The  concentration  of  birds  in  the  relatively  few 
remaining  reed  patches  in  mid-winter  suggests  that 
feeding  habitat  at  this  time  may  be  the  major  factor 
limiting  the  population  at  this  site.  The  Reed  Research 
Institute  of  Liaoning  and  the  Reed  Farms  are  continually 
trying  to  improve  reed  yields  in  the  Reserve  with  the 
long-term  effect  of  reducing  the  areas  of  ‘poor  quality’ 
reeds.  This  is  likely  to  lead  to  a  further  reduction  in  reed 
habitat  in  mid-winter  unless  the  Reserve  authorities  are 
able  to  negotiate  with  the  Reed  Farms  to  leave  some  areas 
uncut,  or  are  able  to  acquire  direct  land  use  control  of 
some  reed  areas.  Currently  there  is  an  ad  hoc  arrangement 
with  the  Reed  Farms  to  leave  some  ‘poor  quality’  areas 
uncut,  and  the  Reserve  authorities  are  planning  to  seek 
funding  for  acquisition  of  land  use  rights  of  up  to  120,000 
mu  =  7,500  ha  of  reed  beds.  If  the  Reserve  is  successful 
in  this  action  it  will  not  only  benefit  the  Parrotbill,  but 
also  the  Red-crowned  Crane  Grus  japonensis,  which 
currently  suffers  from  a  lack  of  standing  reeds  as  nesting 
cover  in  the  spring  (Brazil  and  Melville  1993). 

Eurasian  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 

Recorded  in  West  Reserve  17th  with  one  flock  of  c.  45 
and  others  heard.  Previously  recorded  as  a  winter  visitor 
to  the  Reserve  (Anon.  1991,  Jin  et  al.  1989,  1991). 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 

Several  with  the  flock  of  Vinous  Parrotbills  in  the  West 
Reserve  17th.  Recorded  as  a  resident  on  the  Reserve 
(Anon.  1991,  Jin  et  al.  1989,  1991). 

Pallas’s  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi 

‘Reed’  buntings  were  widespread  in  both  East  and  West 
Reserve,  with  loose  flocks  of  over  60  recorded.  The  birds 
frequented  both  reed  beds  and  more  open  areas,  often 
feeding  on  exposed  ground  where  snow  had  recently 
melted.  Several  birds  examined  in  the  field  were  Pallas’s 
Buntings,  which  previously  has  been  recorded  from  the 
Reserve  as  a  common  migrant  in  spring  (Brazil  1992,  Jin 
et  al.  1991).  Pallas’s  Bunting  was  recorded  as  a  migrant 
in  Liaoning  Province  (Liaoning  Ornithological  Survey 
Team  1986),  but  there  appear  to  be  some  wintering 
records  (Cheng  1987,  Zhao  1988,  Wild  Bird  Society  of 
Japan  1982). 

The  Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  schoeniclus  was  not 
observed  although  previously  it  has  been  recorded  as  a 
winter  visitor  at  the  Reserve  (Jin  et  al.  1989,  Anon.  1991). 
Cheng  (1987),  however,  only  records  this  species 
wintering  in  east  and  southeast  China,  south  of  the 
Yangtze,  and  Zhao  (1988)  records  it  as  a  passage  migrant 
in  Liaoning.  Separation  of  non-breeding  plumage  Reed 
and  Pallas’s  Buntings  requires  care  due  to  considerable 
variation  in  both  plumage  and  structure  (Alstrom  and 
Olsson  1994,  Leader  1994)  and  the  identity  and  status 
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of  reed  buntings  at  the  Reserve  and  elsewhere  in  eastern 
China  deserves  further  study. 
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The  eggs  of  the  Grey-crowned  Prinia 
Prinia  cinereocapilla 

MICHAEL  WALTERS 


The  Grey-crowned  Prinia  Prinia  cinereocapilla  is  said  to 
occur  commonly  in  the  eastern  Himalayan  foothills,  but 
little  is  known  of  its  habits.  Of  its  nidification  almost 
nothing  is  known,  and  the  accounts  that  exist  appear  to  be 
suspect.  Ali  and  Ripley  (1973)  merely  quote  two  accounts 
by  Stuart  Baker,  and  nothing  seems  to  have  been  discovered 
subsequently.  The  earlier  of  the  two  accounts  was  from  a 
paper  on  the  birds  of  Cachar  (Baker,  1894,  p.  15): 

‘Very  rare  indeed.  I  have  taken  five  nests  which  were  quite 
indistinguishable  from  those  of  F[ranklinia]  gracilis  and  the 
eggs  were  all  a  pure  skim-milk  blue,  rather  lighter  in  shade 
than  those  of  F.  gracilis  and  also  less  glossy.  In  shape  they 
are  rather  broad  regular  ovals,  one  or  two  being  lengthened. 
My  last  specimen  was  taken  in  July  1890,  and  since  then  I 
have  seen  no  others.  Ten  eggs  average  .59  x  .42".’ 

However,  Baker  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  faith 
in  the  authenticity  of  these  eggs  for  he  retained  none  of 
them.  The  only  eggs  of  this  species  in  Baker’s  collection 
when  it  was  received  by  The  Natural  History  Museum  are 
two  referred  to  in  Baker  (1933).  Since  he  said  that  these 
were  the  only  known  eggs  of  the  species,  Baker  had 
apparently  forgotten  the  eggs  he  previously  collected  and 
attributed  to  this  species.  These  earlier  eggs  were 


presumably  collected  in  Cachar  in  1890,  and  a  single  egg 
which  is  almost  certainly  one  of  them,  was  received  in  The 
Natural  History  Museum  with  the  collection  of  J.  Davidson: 
the  whereabouts  of  the  remaining  eggs  does  not  seem  to 
be  known.  (The  Davidson  collection  contained  one  other 
egg  attributed  to  this  species  which  will  be  discussed  later). 
The  Cachar  egg  was  apparently  given  by  Baker  to  Lieut. 
H.  E.  Barnes;  on  Barnes’s  death  his  entire  collection  was 
purchased  by  Davidson  and  incorporated  with  his  own. 
This  egg  is  stated  to  have  been  collected  in  1890  at 
Dunjunmakh,  Gurjong,  N.  Cachar,  and  Barnes  in  his  MS 
catalogue  described  it  as  ‘pale,  unspotted  blue  in  colour. 
Damaged.’  The  egg  is  indeed  slightly  damaged,  and  to  my 
eyes  very  pale  blue  in  colour,  paler  than  the  two  eggs  in 
Baker’s  collection. 

According  to  the  MS  catalogue  of  Baker’s  collection,  these 
latter  were  collected  by  Mr  J.  Shillmgford  in  the  ‘Nepal  terai, 
Bengal,  India’,  but  his  published  account  (Baker  1933) 
stated  that  they  were  collected  in  the  ‘Bhutan  Dooars’  in 
AssanVWest  Bengal.  The  eggs  were  collected  with  the  nest 
and  the  bird,  Baker  commenting,  in  manuscript,  in  his 
catalogue:  ‘The  very  tattered  remains  of  the  bird  were,  I 
think,  correctly  identified  as  of  the  species.’  From  this  it 
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would  appear  that  the  identity  of  the  bird  was,  at  best, 
unproven,  and  that  all  three  eggs  are  of  uncertain 
identification.  Baker’s  account  (1894)  was  accepted  by 
Roberts  (1992),  but  he  unfortunately  misprints  the  date  as 
1984! 

The  other  Davidson  egg  is  quite  unlike  the  others,  being 
smaller,  white  with  a  cap  of  light  sienna  spots  round  the 
large  end.  It  is  said  to  have  been  obtained  in  north  Cachar 
at  an  unspecified  date,  and  Davidson  obtained  it  from  the 
collection  of  Col.  Rattray.  As  there  is  no  other 
authentication  for  its  identification,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
unless  other  similar  eggs  are  found.  I  think  it  is  probably 
spurious,  but  as  both  the  egg  types  attributed  to  this  species 
occur  in  others  of  the  genus,  no  definite  statement  can  be 
made  on  this  point. 


Thus,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  authentic  description  of 
the  nest  and  eggs  of  this  species,  and  if  a  field  worker  in 
the  area  were  able  to  provide  one,  it  would  be  a  most 
important  addition  to  the  literature. 
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Finn’s  Weaver  Ploceus  megarhynchus  and 
Singing  Bushlark  Mirafra  cantillans: 
two  new  species  for  Nepal 

HEM  SAGAR  BARAL 


Finn’s  Weaver  Ploceus  megarhynchus 

Sukila  Phanta  Wildlife  Reserve  (28°53’N  80°11’E)  lies  in 
the  far  west  of  Nepal  and  is  the  westernmost  protected 
reserve  of  Nepal.  The  reserve  has  three  different  kinds  of 
vegetation  namely  Sal  forests,  riverine  forests  and 
grasslands,  the  last  being  the  most  interesting  and  of  the 
greatest  ecological  interest.  Grasslands  constitute  almost 
half  of  the  reserve’s  vegetation.  Sukila  Phanta  proper  is  the 
largest  protected  patch  of  continuous  grassland  in  Nepal. 
It  is  approximately  16  km2  in  area.  There  are  other  phantas 
(open  patch  of  short  grasslands) in  the  reserve  which  are 
smaller  but  equally  important  for  birds.  These  are  Singhpur 
Phanta,  Karaiya  Phanta,  Dudhiya  Phanta,  and  some 
smaller  phantas  near  Jhilmila. 

In  the  eastern  half  of  Sukila  Phanta  the  grassland  is  damp 
and  has  large  areas  of  marshes  and  pools.  It  remains 
inaccessible  for  most  of  the  year  but  in  the  driest  months  a 
domesticated  elephant  can  take  one  through  some  parts. 
A  big  area  (4.5  km2)  of  marsh  in  the  northeast  corner  is 
not  penetrable  by  any  means  of  surface  transportation. 
Thus  there  are  still  areas  in  the  reserve  which  have  not  been 
visited  by  any  ornithologist. 

While  carrying  out  my  field  work  on  grassland  birds  of 
Sukila  Phanta  Wildlife  Reserve  I  spent  a  few  weeks  in  the 
reserve.  On  8  May  1 996  I  joined  the  reserve’s  patrol  team, 
with  their  elephants,  which  were  passing  through  an  area 
which  had  not  been  visited  by  any  ornithologist  before. 
While  going  towards  the  southeast  sector  of  the  grasslands 
at  Sukila  Phanta,  I  observed  five  weavers  perched  on  tall 
grass  reeds.  These  birds  were  more  thick-set  than  Baya 
Weaver  Ploceus  philippinus ,  and  all  had  completely  yellow 
underparts.  In  the  flock  at  least  two  birds  were  brighter 


yellow  than  the  others.  The  brighter  ones  were  obviously 
adult  males  and  duller  individuals  either  immature  males, 
or  more  likely,  females. 

While  going  further  east  I  spotted  another  flock  of  six 
birds  of  which  three  had  bright  yellow  underparts,  forehead 
and  rump,  with  contrasting  dark  ear-coverts  and  brown 
back  and  wings.  The  other  three  were  duller  like  the  birds 
in  the  previous  flock.  I  provisionally  identified  them  as 
Finn’s  Weavers  Ploceus  megarhynchus.  Both  flocks  were 
observed  for  roughly  five  minutes  from  the  top  of  an 
elephant.  I  was  using  8  x  30  at  25  m  range  in  the  second 
observation.  Sketches  were  made  for  further  consultation. 

Later  reference  to  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  confirmed  the 
identification  of  the  species.  The  sketch  fully  agreed  with 
the  Finn’s  Weaver  illustration.  The  all-yellow  underparts, 
forehead  and  rump  are  salient  characters  of  Finn’s  Weaver. 
I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  other  three  species  of  Ploceus 
which  occur  in  Nepal  and  in  Sukila  Phanta.  The  Baya 
Weaver  Ploceus  philippinus  does  not  have  a  yellow  chin  and 
throat  in  any  plumage.  These  were  observed  in  large 
numbers  (c.  2,000)  going  to  roost  in  the  evening  at  the 
same  site.  Black-breasted  Weavers  Ploceus  benghalensis  do  not 
have  any  yellow  extending  below  the  breast.  They  have  a  dark 
breast-band  in  all  plumages.  Streaked  Weavers  Ploceus  manyar 
do  not  have  yellow  underparts  in  any  of  their  plumages.  Finn’s 
Weaver  also  occurs  at  Kaladhoongi,  Uttar  Pradesh  only  50 
km  west  of  Sukila  Phanta  (Ali  and  Crook  1959). 

The  habitat  was  dominated  by  vast  grasslands  of 
Saccharum  with  associated  Narkat  Phragmites  karka.  The 
grassland  was  dotted  with  medium-sized  trees  and 
termitaria  as  tall  as  3  m.  Ripley  (1982)  describes  ‘pure  terai 
country  where  marshes,  sarpat  grass  and  Saccharum  are 
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sparsely  dotted  with  isolated  trees’  as  the  habitat  of  Finn’s 
Weavers.  This  description  fits  the  habitat  at  Sukila  Phanta 
nicely. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that,  recently,  this  species  was 
found  south-west  of  its  localized  range  and  was  recorded 
nesting  at  Okhla,  Delhi  on  1  June  1993  (Robson  1993). 
Speculation  that  the  sightings  at  Delhi  were  of  escapes  from 
cages  may  not  be  true.  Our  present  observation  supports 
the  idea  that  these  birds  may  disperse  widely,  especially  in 
the  breeding  season. 

Studies  into  the  ecology  of  the  species  were  made  in  the 
1960s  (Ambedkar  1969).  Apart  from  this,  their  behaviour, 
ecology  and  distribution  has  not  been  studied  recently.  It 
still  remains  a  little  known  bird.  It  has  been  listed  as  a 
specialist  grassland  species  in  the  Indian  subcontinent 
(Majumdar  and  Brahmachari  1988,  Rahmani  1988). 

Although  this  record  constitutes  the  first  outside  India, 
its  status  in  Nepal  remains  unclear.  It  may  be  a  vagrant,  a 
summer  visitor  to  Sukila  Phanta  or  a  resident  species 
previously  overlooked.  Further  visits  to  the  reserve  in  the 
summer  months  might  help  to  solve  this  question.  There 
is  an  unconfirmed  report  of  the  species  from  Koshi  Tappu 
on  18  February  1993  (Fourage  1993),  which  was  described 
to  have  all  yellow  underparts.  Previously  the  bird  was 
reported  to  be  an  endemic  resident  to  India  with  a  very 
local  distribution  (Ali  and  Ripley  1987,  Collar  et  al.  1994). 
Finn’s  Weaver  is  a  globally  threatened  species  and  listed 
as  Vulnerable  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 

Singing  Bushlark  Mirafra  cantillans 

On  8  May  1996,  while  carrying  out  a  grassland  bird  study 
at  Singhpur,  Sukila  Phanta  Wildlife  Reserve,  I  noted  a 
Mirafra  species  in  the  morning  and  wrote  it  down  in  my 
diary  as  ‘Rufous-winged  Bushlark:  1  (pale  individual)’.  It 
was  paler  in  comparison  with  Rufous-winged  Bushlark  M. 
assamica ,  with  which  I  was  familiar  from  Chitwan,  Nepal. 
I  thought  that  it  might  be  an  individual  of  a  paler  subspecies 
of  M.  assamica. 

Two  were  seen  again  on  14  May,  which  I  simply  noted 
down  as  Rufous-winged  Bushlark.  The  birds  were  similar 
in  shape  and  size  to  M.  assamica  but  differed  in  colouration 
and  behaviour. 

On  17  May  1996, 1  devoted  the  whole  morning  to  taking 
detailed  notes  on  the  field  characters,  behaviour,  song  and 
flight  pattern,  and  habitat  of  the  lark.  The  following  notes 
are  extracted  from  my  field  diary  of  May  1996,  December 
1996-January  1997  and  May  1997. 

Comparisons  were  made  with  Oriental  Skylark  Alauda 
gulgula,  Rufous-winged  Bushlark  M.  assamica  and  Indian 
Bushlark M.  erythroptera  (the  last  being  extralimital  to  Nepal). 

Field  Characters:  Bill  shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of 
Alauda  gulgula ;  pale  brown.  Faint  white  eyebrow;  eyes  and 
eyebrow  pattern  differed  from  A.  gulgula  (which  also  occurs 
in  Sukila  Phanta).  This  individual  much  stouter  and  shorter 
(A.  gulgula  slimmer  and  longer).  Breast  buff-coloured,  but 
whitish  throat  and  upper  breast  distinct,  especially  when 
singing  (not  rich  fulvous  as  in  M.  assamica).  Wings  less 


round  (?),  lighter-coloured  than  those  of  M.  assamica.  Head 
and  upper  back  greyer  than  M.  assamica,  rufous  on 
primaries  visible  on  the  wing  in  some  individuals.  Legs  pale 
flesh-coloured.  Outer  tail-feathers  distinctly  white,  noted 
very  carefully  on  several  occasions  in  at  least  10  individuals 
(Al.  assamica  and  M.  erythroptera  have  buffy  outer  tail 
feathers).  Characteristic  head-pattern  of  A.  gulgula  lacking. 

Behaviour:  Not  shy,  bolder  than  Rufous-winged  Bushlark. 
Most  were  seen  singing.  A  few  were  seen  carrying  food  but 
nests  were  not  searched  for. 

Song  and  song  flight:  The  song  was  very  prolonged  and 
varied  quite  different  from  that  of  Rufous-winged  Bushlark. 
The  bird  would  shoot  up  in  the  air  c.  20-30  m.  and  then  it 
would  start  hovering  and  singing. 

Habitat:  Dry  grasslands,  height  of  grass  less  than  30  cm 
in  average. 

In  May  1997,  two  birds  were  trapped  in  mist-nets  and 
measurements  were  taken.  The  wing  lengths  were  77  and 
81  mm  and  the  weights  were  18  and  19.5  gm  respectively. 
The  birds  were  photographed  in  the  hand  (Plates  1  and  2) 
and  in  the  field.  Their  song  was  taped  for  further 
confirmation. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Dr  Jan  Wattel  and  Tim  Inskipp  for  commenting 
on  this  paper.  My  work  was  funded  by  the  Grassland  Bird  Study 
Project. 
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Co-operative  breeding  by  Collared  Falconets 
Microhierax  caerulescens 

ALAN  KEMP  and  ANTHONY  VAN  ZYL 


The  live  species  of  Microhierax  falconets  are  the  smallest 
raptors  in  the  world  and  show  no  obvious  sexual  size  or 
plumage  dimorphism  (Kemp  and  Crowe  1994).  The  species 
probably  replace  one  another  ecologically  across  their  Asian 
distribution  (Clark  1994,  Kemp  and  Crowe  1994).  Most 
species  are  poorly  known  but  all  are  reported  to  occupy  the 
forest  canopy  and  to  occur  at  least  sometimes  in  small  groups. 
All  are  reported  to  capture  their  prey  mainly  on  the  wing,  either 
in  flight  or  plucked  from  foliage.  Insects  form  the  bulk  of  the 
diet,  together  with  a  few  small  birds  and  lizards  (Clark  1 994). 
Combined  hunting  behaviour  and  food  sharing  has  been 
reported  for  one  species  (Kemp  and  Crowe  1994)  and  this 
posed  the  question  of  what  roles  might  be  performed  by  group 
members  when  breeding. 

Observations  were  made  during  10-12  April  1996  at  a 
nest  of  Collared  Falconets  Microhierax  caerulescens  found 
in  the  Huay  Kha  Khaeng  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  western 
Thailand.  The  nest  was  about  3  1cm  south-west  of  the  Khao 
Nang  Rum  Research  Centre,  at  15°  36’N  99°19’E.  The 
nest  was  in  one  of  several  larger  trees  that  grew  just  off  the 
crest  of  a  low  ridge  in  dry  deciduous  dipterocarp  forest. 
Trees  in  this  forest  were  only  about  1 5-20  m  high  but  for  a 
few  larger  emergents.  The  overall  impression  of  the 
vegetation  was  of  numerous  bare  tree  trunks  up  to  about 
10  m,  topped  by  an  uneven  and  partly  open  canopy.  The 


ridge  with  the  nest  tree  was  among  the  foothills  of  the 
Thanon  Thongchai  mountains,  which  run  north-south 
down  the  Thailand-Myanmar  border.  Adjacent  to  the  ridge 
was  denser,  taller  bamboo  and  evergreen  forest.  Further 
details  of  the  sanctuary  have  been  described  elsewhere 
(Nakhasathien  and  Stewart-Cox  1990). 

The  nest  was  discovered  at  15h00  on  10  April.  It  was 
watched  from  then  until  dusk  at  1 9h00,  from  1 7h00  to  dusk 
on  1 1  April  and  from  06h30  (half  an  hour  after  dawn,  local 
sunrise  06h55)  to  1  lhOO  on  12  April.  The  nest  was  situated 
about  12  m  up  in  an  old  woodpecker  or  barbet  hole,  near 
the  top  of  the  slender  trunk  of  a  live  20  m  high  Shorea  obtusa 
tree  with  a  dbh  of  25  cm.  A  second  cavity  was  evident  about 
a  metre  below.  There  were  a  few  streaks  of  white  droppings 
on  the  lower  rim  of  the  entrance  hole.  The  hole  had  an 
estimated  diameter  of  4  cm,  sloped  slightly  downwards  and 
the  entrance  tunnel  was  an  estimated  4  cm  before  the  start 
of  the  nest  cavity. 

The  nest  contained  two  chicks  on  the  point  of  fledging. 
They  were  attended  by  five  adult  birds.  The  presumed 
breeding  female  was  most  recognizable;  her  centre  pair  of 
rectrices  moulted  to  leave  an  obvious  gap  and  her 
underparts  always  ruffled.  She  was  also  obvious  because, 
on  emerging  from  the  nest  where  she  spent  most  of  the 
time,  she  always  preened  actively,  spread  the  tail  to  show 
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the  many  white  spots,  and  often  pumped  the  tail  up  and 
down.  This  female  also  had  paler  chestnut  flanks  than  the 
three  other  birds  supplying  her  with  food,  presumably 
males,  and  she  appeared  less  glossy  and  black,  possibly  due 
to  plumage  wear.  Two  of  the  males  had  tail  feather  moult, 
one  a  central  rectrix  and  the  other  an  outer  rectrix.  A  fifth 
bird,  which  spent  much  time  perched  on  top  of  the  nest 
tree,  also  had  paler  flanks.  It  often  entered  the  nest  when 
the  breeding  female  emerged,  but  it  left  as  soon  as  she 
returned.  It  was  presumed  to  be  a  second,  non-breeding 
female. 

The  chicks  were  fed  either  directly  at  the  nest  by  the 
males  or  by  the  breeding  female  after  she  had  intercepted 
food  brought  by  the  males  when  she  was  outside  the  nest. 
She  would  then  eat  some  herself  before  delivering  the  rest 
to  the  chicks.  Once,  on  the  evening  of  1 1  April,  one  chick 
flew  about  2  m  from  the  nest  to  perch  by  the  breeding 
female.  The  female  greeted  it  with  loud  calling  and  spent 
several  minutes  allopreening  it  vigorously  before  it  flew  back 
into  the  nest.  For  the  rest  of  the  time,  the  chicks  clung  just 
inside  the  entrance,  only  one  visible  at  a  time,  and  begged 
loudly  at  any  adults  they  could  see,  especially  those  that 
hung  below  the  entrance  with  food. 

At  least  two  of  the  males,  and  the  breeding  female 
delivered  food  to  the  chicks.  Food  items  included  three 
cicadas,  two  long-homed  Orthoptera  (probably  katydids,  or 
leaves  snatched  together  with  a  smaller  prey  item),  a  large 
beetle  and  five  unidentified  insects.  Four  strikes  at  prey  were 
made  within  30  m  of  the  nest.  Three  were  over  a  distance 
of  about  10m  and  a  descent  of  20°,  each  time  crashing  into 
foliage  of  nearby  Shorea  trees;  one  was  a  miss  and  the  other 
two  yielded  a  beetle  and  a  grasshopper.  A  male  also  made  a 
30  m  horizontal  dash  at  a  flying  insect  but  missed.  Most  of 
the  time  the  adults  flew  at  least  200  m  from  the  nest  before 
starting  to  hunt. 

On  both  evenings  of  observation,  the  breeding  female 
roosted  in  the  nest  but  the  other  adults  left  the  nest  area  at 
about  1 7h30,  moving  off  to  the  west,  apparently  in  different 
directions.  On  the  one  morning  watch,  the  female  headed 
off  in  the  same  westerly  direction  at  07h05,  before  any  other 
birds  had  visited  the  nest  and  after  peering  from  the  nest 
entrance  for  some  time.  The  first  other  adult  to  visit  the 
nest  tree,  coming  from  the  west,  was  at  07hl0,  before  the 
female  had  returned.  One  evening,  a  male  bathed  on  the 
track  near  the  nest,  in  a  puddle  formed  from  rain  that  had 
fallen  the  previous  evening. 

These  observations  confirm  co-operative  breeding  by  M. 
caerulescens,  as  was  predicted  from  the  social  hunting 
behaviour  of  its  very  similar  congener  and  sister  species, 
the  Black-thighed  Falconet  M.  fringillarius  (Kemp  and 
Crowe  1994).  This  was  suggested  as  a  consequence  of  the 
specialized  insectivorous  hunting  behaviour  and  diet.  It  is 
probably  the  most  complex  form  of  co-operative  hunting 
and  breeding  yet  known  for  any  raptorial  bird,  involving 
helpers  of  both  sexes  (Bednarz  1987,  1988,  Malan  and 
Crowe  1996).  It  deserves  further  study  among  groups  of 
these  and  other  Microhierax  species,  which  may  include  at 
least  10  individuals  (Clark  1994).  Factors  known  to  vary 


in  other  co-operative  raptors  include  levels  of  co-operation, 
polyandry  and  kin  relationships  within  groups. 

Our  few  hunting  and  prey  data  suggest  that  insects  are 
also  important  food  for  M.  caerulescens,  even  when 
breeding,  and  that  cicadas  may  be  especially  important. 
Larger  prey  is  also  taken,  as  demonstrated  by  the  videotape 
of  an  adult  catching  a  recently  fledged  Striated  Swallow 
Hirundo  striolata,  made  near  the  headquarters  of  the 
sanctuary  a  few  months  before  (Preecha  Thannyalax 
Suntaramat  pers.  comm.).  The  relatively  great  distances 
which  these  falconets  ranged  in  search  of  prey  was  also 
noted  subjectively,  both  at  this  nest  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
nest  of  the  much  more  sedentary  White-rumped  Falcon 
Polihierax  insignis  (Kemp  and  Vidhidharm  in  press).  Flights 
of  200-400  m  between  hunting  perches  above  the  canopy 
were  not  infrequent.  This  suggests  that  individuals  might 
occur  at  a  low  density  relative  to  their  small  size,  which  may 
also  contribute  to  their  social  hunting  and  food  sharing. 

The  nest  entrance  was  smaller  than  that  used  by  P.  insignis 
but  it  was  not  obvious  which  woodpecker  or  barbet  species 
had  excavated  the  cavity,  although  a  pair  of  Lesser 
Y ellownapes  Picus  chlorolophus  roosted  nearby.  It  was  notable 
that  only  the  breeding  female  remained  in  the  nest  with  the 
chicks,  unlike  P.  insignis  where  the  pair  roosted  together  in 
the  nest  cavity  (Kemp  and  Vidhidharm  in  press).  The  other 
M.  caerulescens  adults  roosted  elsewhere,  presumably  in  other 
excavated  tree  holes,  as  is  common  for  the  genus  (Kemp 
and  Kemp  1978,  Clark  1994),  and  possibly  each  in  separate 
holes.  This  suggests  that  availability  of  excavated  holes  for 
a  whole  group  may  be  more  of  a  limiting  factor  for  this 
species  than  for  territorial  pairs  of  the  sympatric  P.  insignis. 

We  thank  especially  Dr  Pilai  Poonswad  for  arranging  our  visit 
and  for  spotting  the  nest  hole.  We  also  thank  Mr  Saksit 
Simchareon,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Khao  Nang  Rum  Wildlife 
Centre,  for  his  hospitality  and  the  support  of  his  staff. 
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Distribution  and  field  identification 
of  Philippine  birds  of  prey: 

1 .  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  philippensis 
and  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  cirrhatus 

ANITA  GAMAUF,  MONIKA  PRELEUTHNER  and  WILHELM  PINSKER 


The  two  forest-dependent,  and  therefore  endangered,  hawk  eagles  of  the  Philippines  were  studied 
in  the  course  of  an  eco-morphological  raptor  study  carried  out  mostly  in  Luzon  and  Mindanao. 
The  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  philippensis  with  its  two  subspecies  is  endemic  to  the 
Philippines,  whereas  the  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  cirrhatus  (ssp.  limnaetus )  is  widely 
distributed  throughout  South-East  Asia.  Both  species  were  studied  in  the  field,  in  captivity  and  in 
museum  collections.  The  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  was  mainly  found  in  extensive  rain  forests  from 
sea  level  up  to  the  mossy  forest  zone.  In  contrast,  the  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  was  observed  only 
very  locally  and  at  low  elevations.  Breeding  records  of  the  latter  species  were  obtained,  which 
provide  the  first  breeding  evidence  in  the  Philippines.  Plumage  and  silhouettes  of  both  perching 
and  flying  birds  are  described,  including  the  transition  from  juvenile  to  adult  plumage.  The  major 
differences  are  in  the  plumage  patterns,  shape  of  the  head,  and  form  and  posture  of  the  wings. 
Similarities  with  other  raptor  species  are  pointed  out  in  order  to  avoid  misidentifications  in  the 
field.  The  adult  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  can  be  easily  confused  with  the  Barred  Honey-buzzard 
Pernis  celebensis  because  of  similarities  in  plumage  colour  and  pattern,  and  the  form  of  wings  and 
tail.  Both  hawk  eagles  have  a  white  juvenile  plumage  resembling  that  of  the  juveniles  of  five  other 
raptor  species  (Barred  Honey-buzzard,  Oriental  Honey-buzzard  P.  ptilorhyncus ,  Rufous-bellied 
Eagle  Hieraaetus  kienerii ,  Philippine  Serpent  Eagle  Spilornis  holospilus,  and  Philippine  Eagle 
Pithecophaga  jefferyi )  and  the  adult  plumage  of  the  Philippine  Eagle. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  two  medium-sized  hawk  eagles  of  the  genus 
Spizaetus  are  important  members  of  the  Philippine 
raptor  community.  The  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus 
philippensis  is  listed  in  the  world  list  of  threatened  birds 
as  vulnerable  (Collar  et  al.  1994).  The  Vulnerable 
category  refers  to  a  high  risk  of  extinction  in  the  wild 
within  the  medium-term  future.  S.  philippensis  is  endemic 
to  the  Philippines  and  has  been  recorded  on  1 1  islands, 
including  the  main  islands  Luzon,  Mindanao  and 
Palawan  as  well  as  the  Visayan  region  islands  of 
Mindoro,  Leyte,  Negros  and  Samar  (Dickinson  et  al. 
1991),  and  Bohol  (Hornskov  1995,  Sargeant  1992).  In 
addition,  it  has  been  observed  in  the  past  on  the  small 
islands  of  Siquijor,  Biliran  (Visayan  region)  and  Basilan 
(Sulu  Archipelago).  Recent  reports,  however,  exist  only 
for  some  of  these  islands:  Luzon,  Mindoro,  Negros, 
Bohol  and  Mindanao  (e.g.  Miranda  1987,  Dickinson  et 
al.  1991,  Brooks  et  al.  1992,  1995,  Dutson  et  al.  1992, 
Danielsen  et  al.  1993,  Evans  et  al.  1993a,  Hornskov 
1995). The  lack  of  recent  reports  on  the  smaller  islands 
may  indicate  that  the  species  has  either  become  very 
rare  or  has  completely  disappeared.  On  Siquijor  it  seems 
likely  to  be  extinct:  the  last  report  stems  from  1896, 
documented  in  Rand  and  Rabor  (1960),  and  the  species 
has  not  been  observed  in  the  course  of  recent  expeditions 
(Evans  et  al.  1 993b) .  In  some  cases  the  respective  islands 
simply  have  not  been  sufficiently  explored.  Nevertheless, 
it  can  be  assumed  that  the  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  still 


inhabits  some  other  islands  (e.g.  Panay)  or  at  least  lived 
there  before  the  onset  of  intensive  destruction  of  the 
rainforests  (e.g.  Cebu). 

The  polytypic  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus 
cirrhatus  is,  in  our  view,  also  threatened  in  the 
Philippines. The  species  has  a  vast  breeding  range,  from 
India  east  to  South-East  Asia,  and  south  to  the  Sundas. 
In  the  Philippines,  the  subspecies  S’,  c.  limnaetus  has  been 
recorded  in  the  western  and  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  i.e.  Mindoro,  Lubang,  Busuanga,  Culion, 
Palawan  and  Mindanao  (Dickinson  et  al.  1991,  Evans 
et  al.  1993a)  and  in  Bohol  (Buck  et  al.  1990).  Dickinson 
et  al.  (1991)  recommended  that  Platen’s  specimen  from 
Mindanao  in  the  collection  of  the  Staatliches 
Naturhistorisches  Museum  Braunschweig  (Germany) 
‘should  perhaps  be  re-examined  since  Mindanao 
represents  an  outlier  in  the  distribution  pattern.’ 
However,  the  species  was  recorded  in  two  sites  on 
Mindanao  during  this  study  (see  below). 

The  status  of  both  species  in  the  Philippines  during 
the  last  few  decades  is  poorly  known  (McGregor  1909, 
Delacour  and  Mayr  1946,  Amadon  1953).  Dickinson  et 
al.  (1991)  considered  both  species  to  be  uncommon, 
with  S.  philippensis  being  restricted  to  lowland  and  mid¬ 
mountain  forests  and  V.  cirrhatus  to  forested  areas. 
However,  the  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  had,  until  this 
study,  not  been  recorded  as  a  breeding  resident.  Low 
population  density,  in  addition  to  habitat  loss  as  a 
consequence  of  rain  forest  destruction,  may  have 
prevented  ornithologists  from  confirming  its  breeding. 
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Another  complication  could  be  that  the  two  species  are 
difficult  to  identify,  in  contrast  to  other  raptors  (e.g. 
Haliaeetus,  Spilornis,  Butastur,  Microhierax).  Plumage  and 
shape  are  similar  and  the  size  difference  is  hardly  a  useful 
field  character.  Nevertheless,  this  paper  sets  out  to 
demonstrate  that  these  two  raptors  can  be  clearly 
separated. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Initially,  skins  were  examined  in  various  museums  and 
morphological  measurements  and  photographs  of 
plumage  patterns  were  taken.  Nineteen  skins  of  the 
Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  were  available,  which  were  all 
measured  morphometrically.  The  Changeable  Hawk 
Eagle  is  much  more  common  in  museums;  more  than 
70  skins  were  inspected  and  36  of  them  were  used  for 
morphometric  studies.  In  addition,  five  captive 
Philippine  Hawk  Eagles  and  two  Changeable  Hawk 
Eagles  were  repeatedly  examined  in  the  Manila 
Zoological  Garden,  at  the  Wildlife  Research  Center 
(Manila)  and  the  Breeding  Center  of  the  Philippine 
Eagle  Conservation  Program  Foundation  (Toril,  Davao). 
Later,  the  descriptions  were  elaborated  in  the  field.  Both 
raptor  species  were  intensively  studied  in  the  course  of 
three  visits  to  the  Philippines  (January  to  April  1993, 
November  1993  to  February  1994,  and  March  to  July 
1994).  Point  counts  and  observations  along  line  transects 
were  used  to  estimate  abundance  (Preleuthner  and 
Gamauf  1998).  For  the  behavioural  analyses  of  the 
Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  68  observations  were  made  with 
a  total  observation  time  of  6.8  h.  For  the  Changeable 
Hawk  Eagle  42  observations  were  made  in  the  field  with 
a  total  observation  time  of  3.7  h. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 
Distribution 

According  to  our  observations,  the  Philippine  Hawk 
Eagle  is  distributed  from  the  lowland  to  the  mountain 
forest  but  is  almost  absent  from  the  mossy  forest  zone. 
It  was  more  common  than  expected  from  reports  in  the 
literature.  In  the  central  Sierra  Madre  of  Luzon  (Quirino 
and  Isabela  province)  it  was  observed  up  to  1,000  m 
above  sea  level.  In  Mindanao,  the  altitudinal  range  was 
between  90  m  (PRI,  former  PICOP,  Carmen-Cantilan, 
both  Surigao  del  Sur  prov.)  and  1,900  m  (NW  Mt  Apo, 
South  Cotabato  prov.).  In  Luzon,  mossy  forests  grow 
from  about  800-1,000  m  upwards.  In  contrast,  at  the 
study  sites  of  Mindanao  they  are  found  only  above 
1,700-1,900  m.  The  occurrence  on  Palawan  appears 
doubtful.  We  re-examined  the  only  museum  specimen 
ascribed  to  this  island  and  identified  it  unequivocally  as 
a  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle.  Our  field  observations 
included  a  hawk  eagle  seen  at  a  great  distance  near  El 
Nido  (north  Palawan)  on  a  steep  forested  slope  along 
the  coast,  but  under  the  difficult  conditions  it  was  not 
possible  to  positively  identify  it  as  a  Philippine  Hawk 
Eagle. 

The  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  was  only  locally 
distributed  and  was  mainly  observed  at  low  elevations. 
In  our  study  it  was  recorded  in  2  out  of  19  sites  only, 


both  located  in  Mindanao.  One  area  was  in  southern 
Bukidnon  (north-west  Mt  Kitanglad,  Landshot  -  San 
Antonio)  between  the  rivers  Kalawaig  and  Loluhan  at 
600-1,120  m  above  sea  level.  The  second  area  was  in 
southern  Surigao  del  Sur  on  the  territory  of  the  PRI, 
near  Bislig,  at  an  elevation  of  100-220  m. 

We  confirmed  breeding  of  the  Changeable  Hawk 
Eagle  at  both  localities,  the  first  indication  of 
reproduction  in  the  Philippines.  Near  Landshot  a  first- 
year  individual  was  seen  hunting  over  fragmented  forest 
in  April  1994.  In  addition,  at  least  three  pairs  were 
regularly  observed  engaged  in  territorial  displays.  At 
another  study  site,  around  the  Forest  Research  Institute 
Area  of  the  PRI,  three  more  pairs  were  recorded,  each 
of  them  with  one  fledged  young  (June  1994).  All  of  the 
juveniles  were  white,  even  those  from  mixed  pairs 
consisting  of  a  white  and  a  dark  parent.  Another  indirect 
breeding  record  was  provided  by  a  one-year-old  female 
eagle  held  in  captivity  at  the  Wildlife  Research  Center 
in  Quezon  City,  Metro  Manila,  during  our  visits  in 
January  1993  and  July  1994.  Unfortunately,  the  origin 
of  that  bird  and  of  a  second  adult  female  could  not  be 
clarified.  A  skin  of  a  juvenile  was  found  in  the  collection 
of  the  National  Museum  in  Manila,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  any  further  information  about  the 
origin  of  this  bird  and  the  circumstances  of  its  collection. 
It  is  likely  that  this  specimen  also  originated  in  the 
Philippines.  At  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  (New  York,  USA)  we  examined  two  juveniles 
collected  on  Palawan. These  individuals  can  be  taken  as 
further  proof  that  breeding  occurs  in  the  Philippines. 

Both  species  have  a  strong  preference  for  forest 
habitats.  In  general,  the  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  was 
frequently  found  in  large  continuous  areas  of  suitable 
dipterocarp  rainforests.  It  definitely  prefers  extensive 
primary  or  well-structured  old  secondary  forests  that 
had  been  selectively  logged  20-30  years  ago.  Although 
both  hawk  eagles  are  found  in  well-wooded  habitats, 
the  typical  habitat  of  the  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  differs 
in  some  respects  from  that  of  the  congeneric  Philippine 
Hawk  Eagle.  The  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  occurs  in  a 
mosaic  of  more  or  less  degraded,  fragmented  forests, 
interspersed  with  clearings,  small  pastures  and  crop- 
fields.  Old  secondary  forests  and  primary  forests  were 
rarely  used,  the  latter  only  along  the  periphery.  These 
results  are  in  agreement  with  observations  made  on  the 
latter  species  in  the  Indian  subcontinent  (Brown  and 
Amadon  1968)  and  on  Borneo  (Thiollay  1983). 

Activity 

Both  species  typically  perch  in  an  upright  position.  They 
may  be  seen  perched  right  through  the  day,  but  mainly 
in  the  early  morning  and  in  the  afternoon.  At  about 
08h00-09h00,  making  use  of  warm  up-currents  of  air, 
they  begin  to  soar.  A  first  peak  of  flight  activity  is  reached 
at  about  lOhOO-llhOO,  with  a  second  lower  peak 
between  13h00  and  14h00.  Soaring  hawk  eagles 
frequently  called  ( 1 6  %  of  the  observations  in  5.  cirrhatus 
and  1 8  %  in  A.  philippensis) ,  especially  in  the  late  morning 
after  foraging. 

Perched  Philippine  Hawk  Eagles  were  typically  seen 
concealed  within  the  canopy  of  foliaged  trees  along  forest 
edges,  or  more  frequently  in  the  forest  interior;  very 
occasionally  they  sit  in  exposed  situations  in  semi-open 
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habitats.  Changeable  Hawk  Eagles  perched  in  the 
exposed  canopy  of  foliaged  or  dead  trees  near  clearings, 
along  rivers  or  forest  edges.  Most  observations  of  both 
species,  however,  refer  to  either  soaring  or  gliding  birds. 

Description  and  field  identification 

Adult,  subadult  and  juvenile  plumages  of  the  two  species 
are  quite  different  (Plate  1  and  2).  Nevertheless,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  distinguish  them  in  every  age  class  (Table 
1).  Identification  difficulties  arise  from  a  number  of 
factors,  e.g.  the  varying  shape  of  birds  in  flight  and 
different  flight  styles.  Calls  are  also  a  helpful  tool  for 
identification.  Characteristic  is  the  short  and  shrill  two- 
syllable  yiep-yiep  call  of  the  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle,  in 
contrast  to  the  prolonged,  rising  shrill  scream yeep-yiep- 
yip-yip  of  the  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle.  For  the  latter 
species,  Brown  and  Amadon  (1969),  King  et  al.  (1975), 
MacKinnon  (1990)  and  MacKinnon  and  Phillipps 
(1993)  described  additional  calls,  e.g.  a  ringing  scream 
klee-klee-ek ,  a  rising  kwip-kwip-kivip-kwee-ah  or  a 
penetrating  klee-leeuw. 

Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  (Plate  1) 

Adult  (Figure  1) 

In  the  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  differences  exist  between 
populations  from  the  northern  and  southern  regions. 
Investigations  described  elsewhere  (Preleuthner  & 
Gamauf  1998)  prove  an  abrupt  shift  in  the  characters 
suggesting  the  existence  of  two  distinct  subspecies 
described  as  S.  p. philippensis  (Northern  Philippine  Hawk 
Eagle)  and  A.  p.  pinskeri  (Southern  Philippine  Hawk 
Eagle). 

The  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  acquires  adult  plumage 
in  its  fourth  year.  The  adult  bird  is  of  slender  build,  and 
a  typical  forest-living  hawk  eagle  with  short,  rounded 
wings  and  a  long  tail.  In  perched  birds,  the  wing  tips 
extend  less  than  halfway  to  the  tail  tip.  Both  hawk  eagles 
have  pronounced  sexual  dimorphism.  The  Philippine 
Hawk  Eagle  is  smaller  (body  length:  50-63  cm,  weight 
recorded  for  two  adult  females:  Samar  -  1,168.2  g, 
Mindanao  -  1,281.2  g)  than  the  Changeable  Hawk 
Eagle.  The  morphological  measurements  of  the  female 
Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  overlap  with  those  of  the  male 
Changeable  Hawk  Eagle. 

The  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  is  also  characterized  by 
a  long  prominent  crest  (up  to  8  cm),  which  consists  of 
4-5  black  feathers  of  unequal  length.  Depending  on  the 
state  of  excitement,  the  crest  is  held  in  different  positions. 
In  profile  the  steeper  forehead  of  the  Philippine  Hawk 
Eagle  gives  the  head  a  more  roundish  and  delicate 
appearance  compared  to  the  rather  flattened  ‘eagle-head’ 
of  the  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle.  The  colour  of  the  iris  is 
bright  yellow,  and  the  cere  and  bill  are  dark  grey  to  black. 

The  upperparts  are  uniform  brownish-olive  with  a 
purplish  cast  when  freshly  moulted.  The  head  of  S',  p. 
philippensis  is  sienna-brown  on  the  sides  with  fine  heavy 
streaks,  and  the  crown  has  broad  blackish-brown  streaks. 
S.  p.  pinskeri  has  a  more  whitish  ground  colour  to  the 
head  with  a  paler  crown  compared  to  S’,  p.  philippensis. 
The  pale  crown  of  S.  p.  pinskeri  contrasts  with  the  deep 
brownish-olive  back  and  is  conspicuous  in  flying  birds 
over  a  long  distance.  In  both  subspecies  the  throat  is 
white,  divided  by  a  black  median  stripe  and  bordered 
by  black  moustachial  stripes.  Individuals  of  S',  p. 


philippensis  are  ochraceous-tawny  to  antique  brown 
below  with  bold  black  streaks  on  the  breast.  Occasionally, 
fine  dark  streaks  are  discernible  on  the  belly.  In  contrast, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  sparse  museum  material, 
individuals  from  Mindanao,  Samar  and  Negros  have  a 
whitish  breast  colour  with  pronounced  black  streaks. 
On  the  lower  belly  they  are  narrowly  barred  white  and 
clove-brown.  S',  p.  philippensis  has  fine  clove-brown  and 
whitish  bars  on  the  long  feathered  legs  and  broader  bars 
on  the  undertail  coverts.  Specimens  of  S.  p.  pinskeri  are 
more  contrastingly  barred  blackish  and  white.  The 
illustrations  in  Brown  and  Amadon  (1968)  and  Weick 
(1980)  as  well  as  in  del  Hoyo  et  al.  (1994)  all  show 
individuals  of  S.  p.  philippensis. 

The  long  brownish-olive  tail  has  a  broad  black 
subterminal  bar  followed  by  a  broader  unmarked  zone 
and  usually  four,  occasionally  five,  narrower  dark  bars 
basally;  however,  in  the  field  usually  only  three  or  four 
bars  are  visible.  At  first  glance  there  is  a  strong  similarity 
to  the  tail  feathers  of  adult  honey  buzzards  Pernis, 
especially  when  viewed  over  long  distances.  Seen  from 
below,  the  underwing  coverts  of  5.  p.  philippensis  are  finely 
barred  ochraceous-tawny  to  clove-brown  and  white;  in 
5.  p.  pinskeri  they  are  brown  to  blackish  and  white.  The 
primaries  show  8-9  regularly  spaced  bars;  their  white 
bases  forms  a  small  crescent-shaped  panel,  which  can 
be  seen  in  flying  birds  under  good  light  conditions.  The 
secondaries  have  7-8  bars  on  a  darker  background  and 
thus  are  not  very  distinctive.  Sexes  are  almost  identical 
in  plumage,  but  males  exhibit  a  more  pronounced 
contrast  with  regard  to  the  white  panel  in  the  primaries. 
In  females  the  white  panel  looks  more  greyish  and 
washed,  in  males  white. 

First-year  plumage  (Figure  2) 

Ventrally,  first-year  birds  are  usually  pure  white 
(however,  one  young  bird  was  observed  and 
photographed  which  had  dark  grey  flanks  like  those  of 
a  juvenile  Rufous-bellied  Eagle:  Clark  and  Schmitt 
1993). The  head  and  neck  are  also  white,  except  for  the 
long  black  crest  feathers.  If  the  black  crest  is  not  visible, 
e.g.  against  a  dark  background,  the  nape  looks  squarish. 
There  is  a  gradual  change  in  colour  from  the  white  head 
to  the  broad  pale-edged  feathers  of  the  greyish  back. 
The  uppertail  coverts  are  usually  white,  but  in  some 
birds  they  are  pale  greyish-brown.  The  cere  and  bill  are 
blackish-grey  and,  together  with  the  black  lores,  they 
form  a  black  mask. The  feet  are  yellow,  and  like  the  cere 
they  have  the  same  colour  in  all  age  classes. 

The  median  wing  coverts  and  the  adjacent  lesser 
coverts  have  extensive  white  fringes  and  form  a  broad 
band  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wing,  which  often  seems 
to  be  broader  than  in  the  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle.  The 
secondaries  are  dark  greyish-brown,  and  the  primaries 
blackish,  heavily  barred  with  7-9  relatively  fine  bars.  In 
backlit  views  in  flight,  a  narrow  white  sickle-like  panel 
can  be  seen  along  the  base  of  the  primaries.  The 
feathered  legs  of  S.  p.  philippensis  are  white,  whereas  two 
individuals  of  S.  p.  pinskeri  (from  Negros  and  Mindanao) 
had  fine  buffy  bars  on  their  tibiotarsi.  On  the  usually 
greyish-brown  tail  5-7  regularly  spaced  small  bars, 
including  the  subterminal  bar,  which  is  sometimes 
broader.  This  tail  pattern  is  not  as  prominent  as  in  first- 
year  Changeable  Hawk  Eagles. 
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Table  1.  Comparison  of  the  most  important  identification  features  of  Northern  (S.  p.  philippensis)  and  Southern 
(S.  p.  pinskeri)  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  and  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  ( Spizaetus  cirrhatus  limnaetus ). 

Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  A.  philippensis 

Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  A.  cirrhatus  limnaetus 

Adult  plumage 

3  colour  variants  (light,  intermediate,  dark) 

Upperparts 

uniform  brownish-olive 

light  +  intermediate:  umber  with  pale  edges, 
the  pale  secondary  coverts  form  a  narrow  band 
dark:  blackish-brown 

Underparts 

S',  p.  philippensis:  breast  ochraceous-tawny 

with  bold  black  streaks; 

lower  belly  uniformly  antique  brown 

S'.  p.  pinskeri:  breast  is  white  with  bold  black 
streaks;  lower  belly  barred  clove-brown  to 
black  and  white 

light:  breast  and  belly  white  with  bold  dark  streaks 
intermediate:  grey-brown  ground  colour  with 
washed  markings  on  the  breast  (not  always  visible 
on  the  belly) 
dark:  blackish-brown 

Tail 

brownish  with  1  broad  black  subterminal  bar, 
followed  by  a  broader  unmarked  zone  and 
usually  4,  occasionally  5,  narrower  dark 
proximal  bars 

light  +  intermediate:  umber  with  1  dark 
subterminal  bar,  followed  by  3-4  narrower  dark 
brown  bars  towards  the  base 
dark:  dark  with  grey  base  and  occasional 
proximal  bars 

Head 

roundish  and  delicate,  long  crest 

S',  p.  philippensis:  sienna  brown  on  the  sides 
with  fine  distinct  streaks,  crown  with  broad 
blackish-brown  streaks 

S.  p.  pinskeri:  ivory  to  pale  olive-grey  or  dark 
olive-buff  with  more  or  less  fine  black  shaft- 
streaks  which  may  be  very  bold  on  the  crown 

flattened  ‘eagle  head’ 

light  +  intermediate:  head  and  neck  pale  with 
numerous  fine  but  distinct  streaks,  occasionally 
brownish 

dark:  blackish-brown 

Leg 

feathering 

S.  p.  philippensis:  finely  barred  clove-brown 
and  white 

S.  p.  pinskeri:  heavily  banded  blackish 
and  white 

light:  buff  with  fine  white  bars 
intermediate:  bars  hardly  discernible 
dark:  blackish-brown 

Underwing 

primaries  with  8-9  regularly  spaced  bars; 
white  bases  to  the  primaries  form  a  small 
crescent-shaped  panel;  secondaries  with 

7-8  bars  on  dark  background 

S',  p.  philippensis:  underwing  coverts 
±  uniformly  ochraceous-tawny,  finely  barred 
ochraceous-tawny  to  clove-brown  and  white 
mostly  at  the  carpals 

S.  p.  pinskeri:  underwing  coverts  barred 
blackish  and  white 

light  +  intermediate:  the  primaries  and  secondaries 
with  5-6  broad,  contrasting  dark  regularly  spaced 
bars 

dark:  blackish-brown,  the  inner  half  of  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  greyish  and  barred. 

First-year  plumage 

Upperparts 

broad  pale-edged  greyish  feathers; 

lesser  and  median  wing  coverts  form  a  broad 

white  band  on  the  upper  side  of  the  wing 

light:  back  has  umber,  pale-edged  feathers; 
median  wing-coverts  form  a  white  band  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  wing 
dark:  blackish-brown 

Underparts 

S.  p.  philippensis:  pure  white 

S.  p.  pinskeri:  pure  white,  occasionally  with 
dark  grey  flanks 

light:  pure  white  or  creamy-white 
dark:  blackish-brown 

Tail 

greyish-brown  with  6-7  regularly  spaced 
small  bars,  sometimes  a  broader 
subterminal  bar 

light:  umber  with  7  broad  dark  bars,  often  white 
spots  on  the  inner  web 
dark:  dark  with  grey  base 

Head 

shape  as  in  adult 

head  and  neck  white 

long  black  crest 

black  mask  (from  cere  to  eyes) 

light:  shape  as  in  adult 
head  and  neck  white 
dark:  blackish-brown 

Leg  feathering 

S.  p.  philippensis :  white 

S’,  p.  pinskeri:  white,  with  fine  buffy  bars 

light:  white 

dark:  blackish-brown 
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Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  S.  philippensis 

Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  A.  cirrhatus  limnaetus 

Underwing 

primaries  and  secondaries  with  7-9 
fine  distinct  bars; 

narrow  white  sickle-like  panel  along  the 
base  of  the  primaries 

light:  broad  black  tips  on  the  outer  primaries; 
distal  third  to  half  of  the  secondaries  dark  and 
distinctly  barred; 

elliptic  patch  along  the  base  of  the  secondaries; 
white  bases  of  the  outer  and  inner  primaries  form  a 
white  crescent-shaped  patch  with  clear  barring 
dark:  blackish-brown,  the  proximal  half  of  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  greyish 

Perching 

(adults  and 
juveniles) 

body  length  50-63  cm; 

wing  tips  extend  less  than  halfway 

to  the  tail  tip 

body  length  53-68  cm; 

wing  tips  extend  more  than  halfway  to  the  tail  tip 

Flight 

silhouette 

(adults  and 
juveniles) 

wingspan  105-125  cm,  up  to  twice 
the  body  length; 
short  and  broad  wing; 
width  of  the  wing  at  the  indent  between  the 
primaries  and  secondaries  is  the  same  as 
between  the  secondaries  and  the  wing  base, 
and  corresponds  with  tail  length; 
wingtips  appear  roundish,  not  very  deep¬ 
fingered; 

when  soaring  the  wings  are  held  slightly 
dihedrally  with  the  tips  of  the  primary 
fingers  curled  up 

juvenile:  like  the  adult  but  wings  broader 

wingspan  125-146  cm,  slightly  more  than  twice  the 
body  length; 

head  and  neck  obviously  protruding; 

broad  paddle-shaped  wings; 

wings  are  narrowest  at  the  base; 

wing  tips  oval  rounded  and  deeply  fingered; 

square  tail  is  slightly  longer  than  the  width 

of  the  wing  base; 

when  soaring  the  wings  are  usually  held 
just  below  the  horizontal,  but  sometimes  level 
juvenile:  like  the  adult,  but  wings 
without  extreme  trailing  edge 

Confusion 
with  similar 
species 

adult:  Barred  Honey-buzzard 
juvenile:  with  white  juveniles  of  Changeable 
Hawk  Eagle,  Barred  Honey-buzzard, 
Rufous-bellied  Eagle,  Philippine  Serpent  Eagle, 
Philippine  Eagle 

silhouette:  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle, 

Barred  Honey-buzzard 

adult:  dark  individuals  with  dark  Oriental 
Honey-buzzard 

juvenile:  white  juveniles  with  white  juveniles  of 
Philippine  Hawk  Eagle,  Oriental  Honey-buzzard, 
Barred  Honey-buzzard,  Rufous-bellied  Eagle; 
Philippine  Serpent  Eagle,  Philippine  Eagle; 
dark  juveniles  with  dark  juveniles  of  Oriental 
Honey-buzzard 

silhouette:  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle,  Oriental 
Honey-buzzard 

Voice 

shrill  two-syllable  calls 

prolonged,  rising  shrill  calls 

Second-year  plumage  (Figure  3) 

In  5.  p.  philippensis  the  feathers  of  the  crown  and  the 
neck  are  huffy  with  rufous  tips.  All  of  the  underparts, 
including  the  nearly  unmarked  underwing  coverts,  are 
washed  huffy. The  pale  band  on  the  upperwing  becomes 
darker,  smaller  and  also  more  suffused  than  in  the  first- 
year  plumage.  The  tail  has  the  same  pattern  as  in  adult 
birds.  One  second-year  individual  of  5.  p.  pinskeri  had  a 
few  black  streaks  on  the  white  breast  after  the  beginning 
of  the  moult.  Apparently  individuals  of  5.  p.  pinskeri  have 
already  developed  this  trait  by  the  second  year. 

Third-year  plumage  (Figure  4) 

In  S.  p.  philippensis  the  head,  including  its  side,  becomes 
darker  brown  and  the  crown  develops  bold  blackish 
streaks.  The  underparts  are  more  ochraceous-tawny  with 
dark  streaks  on  the  breast,  and  the  legs  are  more 
conspicuously  barred.  The  underwing  coverts  are  barred 
.  5.  p.  pinskeri.  has  black  streaks  on  the  breast  and 
contrasting  black  and  white  barred  legs  and  undertail 
coverts.  The  underwing  coverts  get  gradually  barred 
too.  The  lower  belly  has  some  chestnut  feathers  and 
shows  rather  blurred  brown  and  white  bars.  At  this  age 
they  lack  the  characteristic  throat  pattern  with  the  black 
mesial  stripe  and  moustachial  stripes. 


Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  (Plate  2) 

The  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  is  larger  with  a  body  length 
of  53-68  cm.  It  is  clearly  heavier,  at  1,300  to  1,900  g 
(del  Hoyo  et  al.  1994),  and  more  powerfully  built  than 
the  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle.  Like  the  latter  species  it  has 
a  long  tail,  but  the  wings  are  slightly  longer.  In  perched 
birds  the  wingtips  extend  more  than  halfway  to  the  tail 
tip.  This  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  visible  also 
over  long  distances. 

In  adult  birds  three  colour  variants  were  found.  Light 
(50%)  and  dark  (38%)  colour  morphs  were  the  most 
frequent.  In  addition  to  these  two  common  colour 
phases,  a  third  intermediate  variant  was  observed  (12%) 
which  had  a  suffused  grey-brown  breast  (n=34).  We 
assume  that  the  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  attains  its  adult 
plumage  in  about  four  years,  the  same  as  the  Philippine 
Hawk  Eagle. 

Adult 

Light  colour  adult  plumage  (Figure  5) 

Above,  the  back,  upperwing  coverts  and  secondaries  are 
umber-brown  with  paler  edges.  The  paler  fringed 
secondary  coverts  form  a  narrow  band.  In  contrast  to 
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Figure  1:  Soaring  adult  Southern  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle. 
Carmen-Cantilan,  Mindanao.  April  1994  (photograph:  A 
Gamauf). 


Figure  2:  One-year-old  Southern  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  S'. 
p.  pinskeri  at  the  beginning  of  its  moult.  Dalwangan,  Mt. 
Kitanglad,  Mindanao,  April  1994  (photograph:  A.  Gamauf 
and  M.  Preleuthner) 


Figure  4:  Third-year  Southern  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  S.p. 
pinskeri.  Breeding  Center  of  the  Philippine  Eagle 
Conservation  Program  Foundation.  Toril-Davao,  Mindanao 
(photograph:  R.  S.  Kennedy) 


Figure  5:  Adult  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  in  light  colour 
plumage.  Wildlife  Research  Center,  Manila,  Luzon,  January 
1994  (photograph:  M.  Preleuthner  and  A.  Gamauf) 


Figure  6:  One-year-old  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle.  Landshot 
-  San  Antonio,  Mt.  Kitanglad,  Mindanao,  April  1994 
(photograph:  A.  Gamauf  and  M.  Preleuthner) 


Figure  3:  Second-year  Northern  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  S'. 
p.  philippensis.  Wildlife  Research  Center,  Manila,  Luzon. 
June  1994  (photograph:  A.  Gamauf  and  M.  Preleuthner) 
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Plate  1:  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  philippensis 
Adults  from  Luzon,  S’.  p.  philippensis :  (1)  perched,  (2)  male 
from  below,  (3)  female  primaries  from  below,  (4)  adult 
from  above  and  (5)  from  below.  Juveniles  to  subadults:  (6) 
first-year  individual,  perched,  (7)  second-year,  perched. 
Adult  from  Mindanao,  A.  p.  pinskeri:  (8)  adult  from  below, 
(9)  first  year  individual  from  below,  (10)  from  above;  (11) 
third-year  individual,  perched. 

Flight  profiles:  (12)  typical,  (13)  occasionally  observed 
soaring  profile. 
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Plate  2:  Changeable  Elawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  cirrhatus 
limnaetus 

Light  adult:  (la)  pale-headed,  (lb)  dark-headed,  (2-3)  from 
below,  (4)  from  above. 

Intermediate  adult:  (5)  adult  perched,  (6)  from  below. 

Dark  adult:  (7)  perched,  (8)  from  below,  (9)  from  above. 
Juveniles  to  subadults:  (10)  light  first-year  individual,  (11) 
from  above,  (12  and  13)  from  below;  (14)  light  second- 
year;  (15)  light  third-year  individual. 

Flight  profile:  (16)  typical  soaring  profile. 
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the  upperparts,  the  head  and  neck  are  pale  with 
numerous  fine  but  distinct  streaks.  The  pale  colour  can 
be  easily  seen  over  long  distances.  Only  some  individuals 
are  brownish  and  do  not  display  this  contrast.  Unlike 
some  other  subspecies,  5.  c.  limnaetus  lacks  a  crest  but, 
nevertheless,  the  nape  feathers  are  more  pronounced. 
The  forehead  rises  slightly  and  the  nape  has  a  square¬ 
shaped  appearance,  which  can  be  seen  even  at  long 
distances,  especially  when  the  bird  is  excited. This  typical 
head  shape  is  a  good  identification  feature  of  all  age 
classes.  The  chin  and  throat  are  white,  usually  with  a 
black  median  stripe  as  well  as  lateral  stripes.  The  strong 
bill  is  blackish,  the  cere  greyish,  and  the  eyes  are  bright 
yellow. 

The  long  tail  is  the  same  colour  as  the  upperparts. 
There  is  a  wide  dark  subterminal  bar,  followed  by  3-4 
narrower  dark  brown  bars  towards  the  base,  a  pattern 
very  similar  to  that  in  the  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle.  The 
breast  and  belly  are  white  with  bold  dark  brown  streaks. 
The  long  and  powerful  feathered  legs,  as  well  as  the 
undertail  coverts,  are  buff  with  fine  white  bars.  The 
underwing  coverts  are  densely  barred  but  darker.  The 
primaries  and  secondaries  show  5-6  regularly  spaced, 
broad,  contrasting  dark  bars.  The  bars  on  the  primaries 
can  often  be  seen  from  above. 

Intermediate  colour  adult  plumage 
Above,  individuals  of  this  type  are  similar  to  light 
coloured  birds  but  have  a  pale  or  umber-brown  head 
and  neck.  Below,  they  have  a  grey-brown  ground-colour 
with  similar  but  more  suffused  markings  on  the  breast, 
which  are  not  always  visible  on  the  belly.  The  bars  on 
the  legs  and  undertail  coverts  are  usually  hardly 
discernible. The  underwing  markings  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  light  coloured  birds  but  are  not  as  contrasting. 
Under  good  light  conditions  the  bars  on  the  primaries 
are  also  visible  from  above. 

Dark  colour  adult  plumage 

Melanistic  individuals  are  all  blackish-brown. The  inner 
half  of  the  tail  is  greyish,  sometimes  with  some  faint 
and  paler  bars  on  the  greyish  tail  base.  Below,  the  inner 
third  or  half  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  are  paler, 
occasionally  with  weakly  coloured  bars.  In  flight  they 
form  a  broad  grey  band,  which  reaches  from  the  flanks 
to  the  outer  primaries. 

Immature  and  subadult  birds 

First-year  light  colour  plumage  (Figure  6) 

In  their  first  year,  the  underparts  and  head  are  pure  or 
creamy  white.  In  profile  the  young  bird  has  the  same 
square  head  shape  as  the  adult.  Sometimes  a  slight  tuft 
of  black  feathers  is  visible  on  the  nape,  but  not  at  a 
distance.  Compared  to  the  overall  head  shape  this  trait 
is  not  a  reliable  identification  feature.  The  feathers  of 
ti±  ©upperparts  resemble  the  adult  plumage  but  the  pale 
edges  are  broader.  There  is  no  clear  boundary  between 
the  white  neck  and  the  umber  back.  On  the  wing,  two 
to  three  rows  of  the  median  wing  coverts  are  white  and 
partially  dark  along  the  quills,  whereas  the  distal  row  is 
somewhat  darker.  These  coverts  form  a  broad  ‘white’ 
saddle-like  band  on  the  upper  wings.  The  secondaries 
are  umber  and  the  primaries  are  blackish-brown.  From 
below,  on  the  spread  wings,  the  broad  black  tips  on  the 
outer  primaries  provide  a  good  identification  feature  at 


long  distances.  On  the  outer  third  to  half  of  their  length 
the  secondaries  have  the  same  colour  as  the  primaries. 
Since  they  are  rather  dark,  the  bars  are  visible  only  under 
optimal  light  conditions  or  with  back  lighting.  Between 
the  black  tips  and  the  dark  secondaries  the  white  bases 
of  the  outer  and  inner  primaries  form  a  white  crescent¬ 
shaped  patch  with  clear  bars.  A  second  whitish,  more 
suffused  and  elliptical  patch  is  located  along  the  base  of 
the  secondaries,  another  characteristic  feature  for 
identification.  Seen  from  above,  the  uppertail  coverts 
are  white  like  the  belly. The  tail  is  the  same  colour  as  the 
back,  with  usually  seven  clearly  visible  dark  bars.  The 
grey  bands  between  the  dark  bars  are  mostly  interrupted 
by  conspicuous  white  spots  on  the  inner  webs,  but  are 
more  extensive  at  the  base  of  the  tail. 

Second-year  light  colour  plumage  (Figure  7) 

The  face  and  belly  are  white  with  an  admixture  of  some 
grey,  but  the  flanks,  the  sides  of  the  head  as  well  as  the 
neck  have  moulted  to  a  pale  umber-grey.  The  crown  is 
also  streaked  greyish  and  a  dark  malar  stripe  emerges 
quite  clearly.  Although  the  colour  still  resembles  the 
juvenile  plumage,  the  tail  markings  after  the  first  moult 
are  nearly  identical  with  those  of  an  adult. 

Third-year  light  colour  plumage 

The  upperparts  become  darker  and  the  first  streaks 
become  visible  on  breast  and  belly.  The  feathered  legs 
and  undertail  coverts  are  barred,  but  do  not  contrast  as 
much  as  in  adults. 

First-year  dark  colour  plumage 

It  is  similar  to  the  adult  plumage  but  has  pale  zones  on 
the  tail  and  wings  without  any  bars.  The  ageing  of  dark 
older  birds  in  the  field  is  hardly  possible. 

Flight 

Philippine  Hawk  Eagle 

Soaring  birds  have  a  silhouette  resembling  a  short  and 
broad-winged  eagle  with  a  long  square-cut  tail.  The 
wingspan  is  about  105-125  cm  in  adult  birds,  up  to  a 
maximum  of  twice  the  body  length.  Compared  to  the 
Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  the  primaries  are  shorter, 
making  the  wingtips  appear  roundish  and  the  wings 
proportionally  broader.  The  outer  wing  is  also  well¬ 
fingered  with  8-9  notches,  of  which  only  6  or  7  are 
usually  visible  in  flight;  the  remaining  notches  can  be 
seen  upon  close  inspection;  however,  these  notches  are 
not  as  deep  as  in  the  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle.  The 
leading  edge  is  often  slightly  angled  forward.  The  wings 
appear  broader  because  of  the  longer  and  more  bulging 
secondaries.  Along  the  secondaries  the  trailing  edge  is 
strongly  curved  and  pinched  in  at  the  body.  The  width 
of  the  wing  at  the  indentations  between  the  primaries 
and  secondaries  is  the  same  as  between  the  secondaries 
and  the  wing  base  and  corresponds  with  the  tail  length. 
The  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle  soars  holding  the  wings 
slightly  dihedrally  and  with  the  tips  of  the  primary  fingers 
curled  up.  The  strongly  splayed  wings  are  pushed  well 
forward,  but  the  carpals  are  not  in  line  with  the  bill.  In 
gliding,  the  carpals  are  pressed  forward  and  the  wings 
are  more  angular.  The  primaries  are  angled  backwards 
and  the  tail  is  folded,  giving  them  a  shape  like  that  of  a 
Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis .  Active  flight  is  fast 
and  straight  with  bursts  of  flapping  between  glides. 
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Changeable  Hawk  Eagle 

The  silhouette  of  a  soaring  bird  is  distinctive  with  the 
head  and  neck  usually  obviously  protruding  (although 
not  visible  from  all  angles)  and  long  broad  paddle¬ 
shaped  wings.  The  wingspan  is  relatively  short  (125- 
146  cm)  in  relation  to  their  weight. The  widely  splayed 
wings  are  pushed  well  forward  so  that  the  carpals  are 
often  in  line  with  the  bill.  The  wings  are  narrowest  at 
their  base  and  the  broader  secondaries  are  separated 
from  the  ample  primaries  by  a  less  pronounced  indent, 
producing  a  strongly  S-curved  trailing  edge.  The  wing 
tips  are  more  oval  compared  to  those  of  the  Philippine 
Hawk  Eagle  and  more  deeply  fingered,  usually  with  eight 
notches.  These  features  combine  to  produce  a  distinctive 
shape  to  the  wing,  which  is  a  good  feature  for 
identification.  The  square  to  slightly  roundish  tail  is 
slightly  longer  than  the  width  of  the  wing  base  and  looks 
more  straight-cut  in  adults  than  in  young  birds. The  wing 
in  young  birds  does  not  have  the  extreme  trailing  edge 
form  of  the  adults.  Even  the  folded  tail  appears  long, 
narrow  and  square  at  the  tip;  occasionally  it  shows  a 
slight  notch  (not  only  during  moult).  In  profile,  soaring 
birds  hold  their  wings  usually  slightly  below  the 
horizontal,  but  sometimes  level.  During  high-speed 
turns  the  notched  wing  tips  may  be  bent  slightly 
upwards.  When  gliding,  the  carpals  are  pressed  further 
forward,  roughly  in  line  with  the  bill.  The  swept-back 
primaries  are  closed  and  appear  pointed.  The 
Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  glides  on  bowed  wings  when 
the  bars  on  the  primaries  can  often  be  seen.  Frequently, 
gliding  alternates  with  3-4  powerful  beats  of  the  fully 
extended  wings. 

Confusion  with  similar-looking  species 
Silhouette 

On  the  formerly  well-forested  Philippine  islands  a  series 
of  medium  to  large-sized  long-tailed  raptors  dependent 
on  forests  has  evolved,  with  short  and  rounded  wings 
(Gamauf  et  al.  1998).  Thus,  the  possibility  of  incorrect 
identification  is  not  only  restricted  to  the  two  hawk  eagle 
species  but  also  to  other  genera  (e.g.  Pernis). 

In  flight,  the  silhouettes  of  the  two  honey-buzzard 
species  show  several  similarities,  a  major  cause  of 
confusion.  The  larger  Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Pernis 
ptilorhyncus  philippensis  has  the  appearance  of  a  typical 
honey-buzzard.  Because  of  its  ‘cuckoo-like’  long  neck 
and  the  longer  wings  it  looks  more  like  the  Changeable 
Hawk  Eagle.  However,  the  primaries  are  clearly  longer 
and  the  long  tail  tips  are  rounded.  The  shorter-winged 
Barred  Honey-buzzard  P.  celebensis  steerei  is  remarkably 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle.  In 
many  cases  flying  Barred  Honey-buzzards  do  not  show 
a  long  neck  compared  to  the  other  congeneric  species. 
However,  the  gently  curved  trailing  edge  of  the  wing, 
which  is  roughly  parallel  with  the  leading  edge,  and  the 
shorter  square-cut  tail  make  a  clear  differentiation 
possible.  With  the  perched  honey-buzzards  there  are  no 
real  identification  problems.  They  are  always  more 
slenderly  built  and  have  longer  necks  and  wings,  as  well 
as  unfeathered  legs.  In  general,  the  hawk  eagles  appear 
heavier  and  are  clearly  more  stocky  than  the  honey- 
buzzards. 

Identification  problems  can  also  arise  with  the 
Rufous-bellied  Eagle  Hieraaetus  kienerii.  This  eagle 


mainly  hunts  above  the  forest  or  in  the  canopy.  Since  it 
spends  much  time  in  the  air  it  has  the  shape  of  a  buzzard 
Buteo,  with  comparatively  long  wings  and  a  short  tail. 
Depending  on  the  perspective  the  tail  appears  square 
to  round-tipped.  Details  of  field  identification  are  given 
in  Clark  and  Schmitt  (1993). 

Plumage  characteristics 

With  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  plumage,  the  greatest 
similarity  is  found  between  the  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle 
and  the  Barred  Honey-buzzard.  This  is  also  true  for  the 
transition  from  juvenile  to  adult  plumage.  As  a 
consequence,  these  species  have  been  misidentified  even 
in  some  museums. 

The  large  number  of ‘white’  raptors  presents  a  major 
identification  problem.  Including  the  two  juvenile  hawk 
eagles,  there  are  seven  other  white-coloured  raptor 
species,  from  medium-sized  to  very  large,  which  can  be 
distinguished  safely  only  with  extensive  knowledge  of 
morphology  and  some  experience  in  the  field.  Among 
these  species,  most  problems  arise  with  the  Rufous- 
bellied  Eagle  Hieraaetus  kienerii  formosus  and  the  two 
honey-buzzards. The  Rufous-bellied  Eagle  in  its  juvenile 
and  even  in  its  blotchy  transitional  plumage  can  be  easily 
confused  with  the  Philippine  Hawk  Eagle.  However, 
there  are  some  distinctive  characters  which  allow  the 
unequivocal  identification  of  the  young  Rufous-bellied 
Eagle:  it  has  black  marks  on  the  face,  upper  head,  sides 
of  the  upper  breast,  and  flanks  and,  in  addition,  it  has 
somewhat  darker  secondaries  contrasting  with  the  white 
underparts  and  has  uniformly  dark  upperparts. 

The  distinctive  identification  features  of  the  two 
honey-buzzards  have  already  been  mentioned  above. 
Both  hawk  eagles  are  more  likely  to  be  confused  with 
white  first-year  and  blotchy  subadult  Barred  Honey- 
buzzards  than  with  rarely  seen  white,  maybe  immature, 
individuals  of  the  Oriental  Honey-buzzard. 

The  two  other  species  are  quite  easy  to  identify:  the 
Philippine  Serpent  Eagle  and  the  Philippine  Eagle. 
Although  first-year  Philippine  Serpent  Eagles  have  a 
suffused  whitish  colour,  their  appearance  whilst  perched, 
as  well  as  in  flight,  is  distinctively  different  from  that  of 
the  hawk  eagles.  The  Philippine  Serpent  Eagle  has  a  big 
crestless  ‘snake  eagle’  head  and  a  short  tail.  Soaring  birds 
hold  their  wings  well  forward  so  that  the  wing  tips  extend 
beyond  the  bill.  In  profile  the  wings  are  raised  strongly 
dihedrally.  It  is  the  most  common  raptor  in  more  or  less 
forested  and  disturbed  areas,  found  mainly  in  forest 
fragments,  clearings  and  at  forest  edges.  The  call  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  hawk  eagles.  No  identification 
problems  exist  with  the  largest  Philippine  raptor,  the 
Philippine  Eagle,  which  has  creamy  white  underparts 
in  all  age  classes.  It  has  very  short  round  and  broad 
wings,  which  are  held  well  forward  during  soaring,  and 
a  long,  slightly  rounded  tail.  Because  of  its  size  it  is  visible 
at  large  distances.  The  structure  of  the  wings  allows  for 
unusually  slow  soaring  and  gliding.  On  Luzon  and 
Mindanao  it  is  found  only  in  large  primary  forests  mixed 
with  well-structured  secondary  forests.  It  is  possible  that 
a  few  individuals  also  survive  on  Samar  and  Leyte 
(Kennedy  1985). 
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Field  identification  of  the  Javan  Hawk  Eagle 

Spizaetus  bartelsi 

VINCENT  NIJMAN  AND  RESIT  SOZER 


The  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  bartelsi  is  one  of  the  world’s  least  known  raptors.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  different  plumages  of  the  species  is  presented.  Features  useful  for  the  identification 
are  discussed,  and  its  appearance  in  flight  is  shown.  Sonagrams  are  presented. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  bartelsi  is  endemic  to 
the  island  of  Java  (Indonesia)  and  is  confined  to  the 
lowland  and  hill  rain  forests  and  the  montane  ever-wet 
rain  forests.  It  has  been  recorded  up  to  3,000  m  in  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  but  can  also  be  found  at  sea 
level.  Until  recently  it  was  thought  that  the  species  only 
occurred  on  the  westernmost  and  easternmost  parts  of 
the  island  (e.g.  Thiollay  and  Meyburg  1988),  but 
research  conducted  by  the  authors  in  the  central  part  of 
Java  documented  its  presence  throughout  the  island  in 
the  best  preserved  forest  areas  (Sozer  and  Nijman 
1995b).  The  most  recent  estimates  (S.  van  Balen,  V. 
Nijman,  unpubl.  data),  based  on  extrapolation  using 
average  territory  size  and  total  area  of  suitable  habitat, 
reveal  that  c.  142-204  breeding  pairs  (or  c.  600-1,000 
individual  birds,  including  immatures)  remain. This  low 
number,  the  continuing  habitat  destruction,  as  well  as 
the  trade  in  the  species,  justify  its  inclusion  as 
Endangered  in  Birds  to  watch  2  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 

The  field  identification  of  the  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  has 
always  been  notoriously  difficult  due  to  a  lack  of 
adequate  descriptions  of  its  plumages  in  the  different 
stages  of  its  life  before  it  reaches  maturity.  Although 
Bartels  (1924)  had  already  drawn  attention  to  the 
various  immature  plumages,  his  descriptions  remain 
unpublished.  Descriptions  of  the  species  in  standard 
works  on  raptors  (e.g.  Brown  and  Amadon  1968,Weick 
and  Brown  1980,  Burton  1989)  have  been  inadequate, 
as  most  of  the  illustrations  have  shown  juveniles  or 
immatures.  More  than  adults,  immatures  tend  to  wander 
and  are  occasionally  seen  outside  the  tall  forests;  hence 
they  are  more  easily  observed.  Even  if  an  ‘adult’  has 
been  depicted,  it  has  at  best  been  an  immature  showing 
some  adult  features,  but  still  lacking  the  most  important 
characters  for  field  identification  (e.g.  Hoogerwerf  1 949, 
MacKinnon  1990).  The  inaccuracies  in  the  literature 
are  based  on  historical  misidentifications  (e.g.  Kuroda 
[1936],  depicts  a  Rufous-bellied  Eagle  Hieraaetus 
kienerii )  and  the  fact  that  most  of  the  illustrations  are 
based  on  older  depictions  and  museum  skins.  In 
addition,  the  few  flight  images  in  the  literature  are  rather 
poor,  uncharacteristic  and,  once  again,  mainly  based 
on  immature  birds. 

As  part  of  a  larger  study,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  species  was  made  (Sozer  and  Nijman  1995a).  A 
summary  is  presented  of  the  various  plumages  of  the 
bird,  its  appearance  in  flight  and  distinguishing  features 
from  other  similar  raptors.  Additional  information  was 
gathered  by  examining  museum  specimens  in  the 


National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Leiden,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Museum  Zoologi  Bogor,  Indonesia. 
Furthermore,  we  made  observations  on  captive  birds  in 
Taman  Safari,  Cisarua  and  Taman  Mini  Indonesia 
Indah,  Jakarta.  Different  aspects  of  the  identification 
were  discussed  with  other  ornithologists  who  were 
familiar  with  the  species. 

APPEARANCE  IN  FLIGHT 

Tropical  forest  raptors  are  difficult  to  see  in  the  forest, 
so  Javan  Hawk  Eagles  can  best  be  seen  during  periods 
of  strong  thermal  activity,  from  vantage  points  outside 
or  above  the  forest,  or  from  viewpoints  over  the  canopy 
on  hillsides.  When  soaring,  the  wings  are  held  in  a  slight 
V-shape  and  without  flapping,  so  the  bird  can  be 
observed  at  length,  providing  the  best  opportunity  for 
seeing  the  pattern  of  banding  on  the  underwing.  When 
in  active  flight  the  wing-beats  are  regular  and  rather  fast. 
During  gliding  the  wings  may  be  held  slightly  swept 
back.  Flying  adults  show  a  distinctive  wing  pattern  when 
seen  from  below  (Figs.  lc-d).  From  above  the  bird  is 
much  darker,  but  even  then  the  pattern  of  banding  can 
be  seen.  This  pattern  on  the  underwings  and  on  the 
underparts  is  usually  visible,  given  a  clear  view  under 
good  light  conditions.  The  longish  head  and  tail  impart 
a  rather  slender  appearance.  The  tail  is  held  straight  or 
is  occasionally  spread  out,  and  in  both  positions  the 
banding  pattern  can  be  seen  clearly.  Immatures  show 
less  pronounced  banding  (Fig.  lb),  and  in  juveniles  the 
banding  pattern  on  both  wings  and  tail  is  incomplete; 
the  wings  appear  white  with  grey-buff  primaries  and 
cinnamon-brown  underwing-coverts,  whilst  the  white 
patch  in  between  is  triangular,  with  the  tip  at  the  carpal 
joint  (Fig.  1  a). 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  adult 
is  the  chestnut-coloured  head  with  a  black  crown  and 
yellow-brown  nape  (appearing  golden  in  sunshine), 
which  always  contrast  with  the  much  darker  body  and 
wings.  The  crest  is  seldom  seen  on  a  flying  bird. 

Flying  immatures  appear  cinnamon-brown  from 
below  with  a  similar,  but  less  pronounced,  wing  pattern. 
The  flight  pattern  of  the  juvenile  as  depicted  in 
MacKinnon  and  Phillipps  (1993)  shows  a  white 
plumage,  an  error  that  might  have  originated  from 
Kuroda’s  confusion  of  the  white  juvenile  Rufous-bellied 
Eagle  with  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  (cf.  van  Balen  1 993).  From 
above  the  immatures  are  paler  and  more  mottled  than 
the  adults.  The  wingspan  of  juveniles  seems  slightly 
smaller,  while  the  tail  seems  longer  than  those  of  adults. 
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Fig.  1  Javan  Hawk  Eagles  Spizaetus  bartelsi  from  below:  a) 
juvenile;  the  underparts  and  the  underwing  coverts  are 
cinnamon-brown,  and  the  underside  of  the  primaries  and 
tail  are  grey-buff,  b)  immature  in  2nd  or  3rd  year  plumage; 
banding  present  on  the  underside  of  the  tail,  the  bands  on 
the  underwing  are  very  pronounced,  and  some  bars  are 
apparent  on  the  belly  and  flanks,  c)  Immature  in  3rd  to  5th 
year  plumage;  the  bars  are  fully  developed,  and  the 
moustachial  and  mesial  stripes  have  started  to  appear,  d) 
Adult,  probably  from  5th  or  6th  year  or  older;  base  colour 
of  breast  has  changed  to  white,  and  the  moustachial  and 
mesial  stripes  are  well  developed.  (V.  Nijman). 


SIMILAR  SPECIES 

The  overall  appearance  of  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle 
Spizaetus  cirrhatus  is  that  of  a  more  robust  bird  with  a 
relatively  shorter  neck  and  tail.  Juveniles  are  white  rather 
than  cinnamon.  Of  the  two  morphs,  only  the  pale  morph 
can  cause  confusion,  as  the  black  one  is  easily  excluded 
by  its  colour.  The  adult  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  of  the 


pale  morph  is  streaked  instead  of  barred.  The  Black  Eagle 
Ictinaetus  malayensis  is  easily  recognised  by  its  larger 
wingspan  (especially  compared  to  its  tail)  and  more 
obvious  fingering;  immatures  can  be  quite  pale  brown 
and,  when  seen  briefly,  may  cause  confusion,  but  they 
remain  much  darker  and  lack  wing-bars.  Compared  to 
the  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  its  flight  is  less  stable,  almost 
unbalanced,  resembling  kites;  typically  when  soaring  the 
tips  of  the  wings  are  held  upward.  The  Crested  Serpent 
Eagle  Spilornis  cheela  is  smaller,  and  while  soaring  holds 
its  wings  forward;  the  wings  are  held  in  a  characteristic 
shallow  V-shape  in  a  flat  plane  with  the  head;  in  adults 
the  white  band  on  the  underwing  is  clearly  visible.  The 
Rufous-bellied  Eagle  is  smaller  than  the  Javan  Hawk 
Eagle  and  shows  no  barring;  due  to  its  large  crest  this 
eagle  can  resemble  a  Javan  Hawk  Eagle,  especially  when 
perched  or  when  seen  in  silhouette  only. 

Recently  a  hitherto  undescribed  plumage  phase  of 
the  Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Pernis  ptilorhyncus 
ptilorhyncus  was  found  in  the  southern  region  of  West 
Java  (van  Balen  et  al.  in  prep.).  This  form  (possibly  an 
immature)  lacks  the  barring  on  its  underparts  and  shows 
similarities  with  immature  Javan  Hawk  Eagle,  similar  as 
described  for  the  Sulawesi  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus 
lanceolatus  and  the  Barred  Honey-buzzard  Pernis 
celebensis  (e.g.  Meyer  and  Wigglesworth  1898,Watling 
1983).  Although  Oriental  Honey-buzzards  are  much 
smaller  and  more  slender  than  Javan  Hawk  Eagles,  and 
their  mode  of  flight  (very  deep  wing  beats)  is  quite 
different  as  well,  the  possible  similarity  in  their  plumage 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  when  identifying  these 
species. 


Fig.  2  a)  and  b)  Javan  Hawk  Eagle,  female  soaring,  August 
1994,  Mt.  Slamet,  central  Java  (photos:  V.  Nijman) 
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APPEARANCE  AT  REST 

Javan  Hawk  Eagles  can  sometimes  be  seen  perching  in 
large  trees  inside,  or  even  at  the  edge  of,  the  forest. They 
occasionally  perch  in  smaller  trees  near  the  ground. 
When  perched  they  often  raise  their  crest. 

Adult 

A  medium  to  large,  slender  eagle  with  a  total  length  of 
c.  60-70  cm.  Sexual  dimorphism  is  reversed  and  appears 
moderate  (Nijman  and  Sozer,  1996);  despite  the  female 
being  larger  and  more  robust  than  the  male,  the  overall 
appearance  remains  slender. The  head  is  chestnut-brown 
and  the  nape  is  yellow-brown.  The  crown  has  dark  brown 
or  even  black  feathers  with  thin  buff  margins  and  the 
area  round  the  eye  appears  very  dark  with  pronounced 
eyebrows.  The  iris  is  bright  yellow  and  the  bill  is  dark 
grey  to  black  with  a  grey  cere.  The  crest  consists  of  two 
to  four  long  (up  to  12  cm),  black  feathers  with  white 
tips,  and  it  may  be  fan-shaped  or  pointed  (van  Balen  et 
al.  1994). The  throat  can  be  almost  pure  white,  bordered 
by  dark  brown  to  black  moustachial  stripes  and  with  a 
dark  brown  mesial  stripe.  The  back  and  upperwings  are 
dark  brown  with  buff  margins  to  the  feathers;  the  tips 
of  the  primaries  are  black.  The  upperside  of  the  tail  is 
dark  brown  with  four  black  bands  and  a  thin  white 
terminal  band.  The  underside  of  the  tail  is  greyish-buff 
with  four  brown  bands  and  a  white  margin.  The 
underparts  are  whitish-buff  to  white;  the  breast  is 
marked  with  bold,  dark  brown  drop-shaped  marks,  and 
the  belly  is  narrowly  barred  dark  brown.  The  talons  are 
quite  long  with  feathers  covering  the  base  of  the  feet. 


kHz 
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Figure  3.  Sonagrams  of  a)  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  chick,  b) 
adult  Javan  Hawk  Eagle,  c)  adult  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle 


The  legs  are  whitish  with  narrow  dark  brown  bars;  the 
feet  are  yellow  and  the  claws  black. 

Juvenile  and  immature 

The  juvenile  has  a  cinnamon-brown  head  and  crown, 
lacking  the  contrasting  moustachial  and  mesial  stripes; 
the  iris  is  bluish-grey  (the  dark  brown  iris,  as  reported 
by  van  Balen  et  al.  [1994],  is  present  only  in  downy 
chicks);  the  crest  is  black  with  white  tips;  the  upperparts 
are  not  as  dark  brown  as  in  the  adult  and  the  underparts 
are  cinnamon-brown;  the  underside  of  the  tail  is  greyish- 
buff  with  only  the  outer  dark  brown  band  evident.  In 
second-year  birds  the  iris  gradually  turns  yellow,  the 
crown  becomes  darker  and  the  bands  on  the  tail  become 
apparent.  In  subsequent  years  the  bars  on  the  underparts 
develop  gradually,  appearing  first  near  the  flanks  and 
legs.  The  moustachial  and  mesial  stripes  usually  appear 
at  this  stage,  although  in  some  individuals  the  latter  may 
not  develop  at  all.  When  the  bars  and  bands  are  fully 
developed  the  breast  turns  lighter  until  it  can  be  almost 
pure  white,  and  the  drop-shaped  marks  appear.  The  fully 
mature  plumage  is  probably  reached  in  five  to  six  years. 

VOCALIZATIONS 

Identification  by  call  is  essential  in  rainforest  where  birds 
are  very  difficult  to  see  and  may  not  provide  adequate 
views  for  positive  identification.  At  least  some  of  the 
calls  of  the  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  are  diagnostic.  During 
courtship  they  are  very  vocal  and  can  be  heard  from 
afar. 

Call-type  I 

A  single  or  repeated  disyllabic  call  ee-eeew  or  eew-eee. 
These  calls,  produced  by  both  male  and  female,  were 
the  ones  most  often  recorded,  and  could  be  heard  from 
a  great  distance;  they  are  also  uttered  by  perched 
juveniles.  The  call  (duration  c.  0.9- 1.2  sec.)  consists  of 
two  syllables  and  has  a  rather  high-pitched  tone.  The 
first  syllable  is  0.2-0. 4  sec.  long  and  has  a  frequency  of 
3.8-4. 1  kHz;  the  second  syllable  is  0.6-0. 8  sec.  long,  the 
beginning  shows  a  frequency  modulation  between  3.8- 
5.4  kHz  and  the  last  part  has  a  frequency  between  3.7- 
4. 1  kHz  (Fig.  2b).  Occasionally  this  call  consists  of  three 
syllables:  ee-ee-eeew  or  even  only  one:  eeew.  We  also  heard 
this  same  call  but  with  a  harsher  beginning:  klee-eeezu 
klee-eeew. The  interval  between  two  calls  was  1 .3-1 .6  sec. 

Call-type  II 

This  consists  of  a  rapidly  repeated,  high-pitched  sound 
at  short  intervals:  klii-klu-klu-klu-klu ,  with  a  spacing  of 
0.4  sec.  We  heard  this  type  of  call  on  only  two  occasions, 
but  it  was  also  noted  by  H.  Bartels  (pers.  comm.,  1995); 
it  is  similar  to  the  second  call  described  by  van  Balen  et 
al.  (1994). 

Call-  type  III 

This  consists  of  a  single  loud  glee-eck.  This  is  probably 
the  same  call  as  the  keeEE(k)  described  by  van  Balen 
(1991)  and  seeeEEE(k)  (van  Balen  et  al.  1 994) .  It  is  often 
heard  when  birds  take  off  or  when  under  attack,  and  is 
probably  used  as  an  alarm  call,  when  excited  or  during 
take-off. 
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Call-type  IV 

A  soft  screaming  call  of  a  chick,  heard  for  the  first  time 
at  the  age  of  six  weeks,  when  the  female  was  present  at 
the  nest.  What  was  probably  the  same  call  was  heard 
from  a  9-weel<-old  chick  in  the  Taman  Safari  Zoo,  and 
tape  recordings  were  made  (Fig.  2a). This  begging  call 
consisted  of  fast  repeated  notes  with  a  duration  of  0.2- 
0.4  sec.,  and  with  intervals  of  0.2-0. 3  sec.  The  notes 
show  a  frequency  modulation  of  3. 8-9.0  kHz. 

Calls  of  other  species 

The  typical  call  of  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  (Fig.  2c) 
sounds  like  klee  klee  klee  kleee,  which  resembles  call-type 
I  of  the  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  but  is  lower  in  tone  (frequency 
of  3.7-4. 1  kHz),  shorter  in  duration  and  abruptly 
terminated,  whilst  that  of  the  Javan  Hawk  Eagle  fades 
slowly.  The  alarm  call  of  Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  is 
described  as  kleee-leek.  The  call  of  the  Black  Eagle  is 
lower  in  tone  and  consists  of  kee  repeated  several  times. 
The  Crested  Serpent  Eagle  is  the  most  frequently  heard 
raptor  in  the  Javan  forests;  its  call  consists  of  a  shrill  cry: 
kwee-kwee-kwee,  kwee-kwee,  in  a  faster  tempo  than  that 
of  the  Javan  Hawk  Eagle. 
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Tytler’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  tytleri: 

non-breeding  distribution , 
morphological  discrimination,  and  ageing 
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A  review  of  specimens  of  Tytler’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  tytleri  taken  outside  the  breeding 
season  established  that  the  species  is  a  regular  fall  transient  through  the  Himalayas  of  Himachal 
Pradesh,  wintering  in  the  Western  Ghats  and  Nilgiris.  The  route  taken  in  spring  appears  to  be 
somewhat  more  easterly,  with  scattered  records  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  Satpura  Range 
and  in  the  Himalayas  of  Uttar  Pradesh  and  Nepal.  In  addition,  a  re-examination  of  the  evidence 
of  breeding  east  of  the  known  range  shows  it  to  be  suggestive  but  inconclusive.  A  P.  tytleri  specimen 
purported  to  have  been  taken  in  the  Uttar  Pradesh  Himalayas  in  November  by  Meinertzhagen  is 
almost  certainly  a  missing  late  September  or  early  October  specimen  collected  in  Simla  by  Davison. 
The  only  specimen  record  of  the  species  from  Orissa  was  found  to  be  a  misidentified  Greenish 
Warbler  P  trochiloid.es.  Specimen-based  identification  criteria  are  summarized,  and  it  is  shown 
that  lengths  of  the  nasal  groove  and  rictal  bristles  are  diagnostic  of  P  tytleri.  Ageing  of  specimens 
based  on  a  combination  of  rectrix  shape  and  cranial  and  tarsal  ossification  visualized  in  x-rays 
shows  that  first-winter  birds  and  fresh  fall  adults  are  not  distinguishable  in  the  field.  During 
spring  but  not  at  other  seasons,  P.  tytleri  often  has  reddish,  tiny-grained  pollen  adhering  to  the 
feathers  of  its  forehead. 


INTRODUCTION 

Tytler’s  LeafWarbler  Phylloscopus  tytleri  Brooks  1871  is 
a  small,  drab,  near-threatened  (Collar  et  al.  1994) 
warbler  that  breeds  only  in  a  very  limited  area  of  the 
Western  Himalayas  from  north-eastern  Afghanistan 
(Paludan  1959)  east  at  least  through  Kashmir  (Ali  and 
Ripley  1983).  Although  adults  of  P.  tytleri  possess 
distinctively  shaped  bills  (Plate  1),  this  is  often  not 
obvious  and  the  species  poses  significant  identification 
problems,  as  evidenced  by  the  frequency  of 
documentable  misidentifications  (detailed  below).  At  all 
seasons  it  occurs  alongside  several  more  abundant 
congeners,  and  although  on  its  breeding  grounds  P.  tytleri 
is  locally  common  and  has  been  relatively  well  studied 
(Price  and  Jamdar  1 990,  Price  1991,  Richman  and  Price 
1992,  Marchetti  etal.  1995),  its  migratory  and  wintering 
range  remains  poorly  documented  owing  to  the  wide 
dispersal  of  what  must  be  a  relatively  small  world 
population  and  the  difficulty  of  certain  identification. 
The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  summarize  critically 
evaluated  specimen  records  of  this  near-endemic,  little- 
known  species’s  occurrence  primarily  outside  its  known 
breeding  range,  and  to  clarify  its  identification  and 
ageing  to  facilitate  future  study  of  its  distribution  and 
biology. 


METHODS 

Specimens  examined 

During  the  course  of  this  study  I  examined  nearly  all 
known  specimens  of  P.  tytleri ,  as  well  as  series  of  similar 
congeners  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(AMNH),  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia, 
The  Natural  History  Museum  (BMNH),  Bombay 


Natural  History  Society  (BNHS),  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(FMNH),  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  (LACM), 
Michigan  State  University  Museum  (MSU),  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  (MCZ),  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History  (USNM),Yale  Peabody  Museum, 
University  of  Michigan  Museum  of  Zoology  (UMMZ), 
and  Zoological  Survey  of  India,  without  finding 
additional  misidentified  non-breeding  specimens  of 
Phylloscopus  tytleri  beyond  those  mentioned  below. 
Computer  catalogues  examined  for  all  other  North 
American  museums  with  significant  holdings  of  Indian 
bird  specimens  list  no  additional  specimens  of  this 
species. 

Measurements 

‘Culmen  (ff)’  was  measured  from  the  distal  edge  of 
feathers;  ‘culmen  (fs)’  from  skull;  ‘wing’  is  maximum 
length  (flattened  and  straightened);  ‘tail’  is  from 
insertion  point  between  central  rectrices;  ‘tail/wing  ratio’ 
is  given  as  in  Ticehurst  (1938).  ‘Nasal  groove'  is  from 
the  distal  edge  of  the  feathering  to  the  distal  end  of  the 
groove  in  which  the  nostril  is  located;  ‘rictal  bristle’  is 
the  length  of  the  longest  bristle  found  on  either  side; 
‘bill  depth’  is  the  depth  of  the  upper  mandible  at  the 
edge  of  the  feathering.  All  measurements  were  taken  by 
the  author  except  those  of  one  AMNH  specimen  taken 
by  M.  LeCroy  and  one  UMMZ  specimen  by  J.  Hinshaw. 
Original  measurements  are  available  from  the  author 
upon  request. 

Ageing 

To  determine  whether  first  autumn  P  tytleri  can  be 
distinguished  from  fresh-plumaged  fall  adults,  I 
examined  shape  of  rectrices,  presence  of  growth  bars, 
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and  radiographs  (x-rays)  for  degrees  of  skull  and  tarsal 
ossification.  X-rays  taken  by  the  author  included  ventral, 
lateral,  and  ventrolateral  views  of  16  specimens  from 
North  American  museums  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Division  of  Fishes,  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(NMNH),  using  Kodak  Industrex-M  and  SR  film,  at 
25  and  30  kV  and  5  mA  for  30  sec;  x-rays  of  1 9  BMNH 
specimens  were  made  by  R.  R  Prys-Jones  and  PCR  using 
a  Solus-Schall  at  30  kV  and  10  mA  for  an  exposure  of 
40  sec,  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Lower  Vertebrate 
Curation  Group,  Department  of  Zoology,The  Natural 
History  Museum,  BMNH.  Specimens  were  compared 
on  the  same  x-rays  to  avoid  differing  effects  due  to 
varying  exposures  and  developing  protocols. The  opacity 
and/or  granularity  caused  by  preservative  and  various 
stuffing  materials  on  the  appearance  of  the  skull  in  x- 
rays  of  some  specimens  was  distinguished  from 
indicators  of  ossification,  and  no  age  determination  was 
made  in  a  few  cases  in  which  it  proved  impossible  to 
confidently  visualize  skull  pneumatization. 

Specimen  authentication 

I  attempted  to  determine  the  likelihood  of  authenticity 
of  three  P.tytleri  specimens  of  questionable  provenance, 
two  of  which  potentially  form  significant  records  of  this 
species,  by  comparing  the  specimens  with  those  of  other 
series  in  external  appearance  and  by  examination  of  x- 
rays.  First,  doubt  was  cast  upon  the  validity  of  data 
accompanying  a  specimen  (BMNH  1965. M.  14256) 
purported  to  have  been  collected  in  early  November  at 
about  2,300m  in  the  Himalayas  of  Uttar  Pradesh  by 
Richard  Meinertzhagen,  based  on  recent  findings  of 
widespread  specimen  fraud  in  the  Meinertzhagen 
Collection  (Knox  1994,  B.O.U.  1997,  Rasmussen  and 
Collar  in  press,  Rasmussen  and  Prys-Jones  in  prep.). To 
determine  whether  the  label  data  could  be  genuine  I 
compared  Meinertzhagen’s  specimen  in  detail  with  those 
it  most  closely  resembled  in  the  BMNH  collection:  series 
by  H.  Whistler,  A.  E.  Jones,  and  W.  Davison.  The 
specimen  registers  for  these  collections  at  the  BMNH 
as  well  as  that  for  the  Jones  acquisition  at  the  BNHS 
were  examined  for  the  possible  listing  of  specimens 
missing  from  the  collections.  Another  Meinertzhagen 
specimen  at  the  Berlin  Museum  was  compared  with  the 
above  for  external  preparation  style. 

The  third  problematical  specimen  (ROM  66799) 
bears  the  label  annotation:  [Mahabaleshwar...],  ‘Locality 
deduced,  see  collector’s  nos.  1-24  of  this  lot’;  this 
specimen  was  thus  compared  both  externally  and  on  x- 
ray  with  two  BMNH  P.  tytleri  specimens  collected  at 
Mahabaleshwar  by  Fairbank,  and  with  seven  specimens 
of  other  passerine  taxa  from  Mahabaleshwar  and  nearby 
Sirur  from  the  collection  of  S.  A.  Winsor,  and  now  in 
the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  (FMNH),  to 
evaluate  possible  style  similarities.  X-rays  for  the  Winsor 
specimens  were  done  by  K.  Swagel  at  the  FMNH. 

Pollen 

The  presence  or  absence  of  reddish  pollen  on  the 
feathers  of  the  head  was  noted  for  each  P.  tytleri  specimen 
examined.  Occasionally  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  bloodstained  feathers  and  pollen,  and  this  was 
noted  in  such  cases.  Usually,  however,  the  pollen  was 
readily  seen  as  a  reddish  sticky  substance  on  the  forehead 
and  sometimes  the  chin,  often  partially  glueing  the 


feathers  together.  This  was  verified  to  be  pollen  by  J. 
Kress,  Department  of  Botany,  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  who  examined  the  pollen  in  situ  on 
detached  feathers  of  USNM  536237  under  light  and 
scanning  microscopes. 

BREEDING  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
P.  TYTLERI 

The  known  breeding  range  of  P  tytleri  encompasses  a 
small,  presumably  relictual  (Martens  1980)  area  in  the 
Western  Himalayas  (Figure  1),  including  Nuristan, 
extreme  north-east  Afghanistan  (Paludan  1959; 
specimen  from  the  Zoologisk  Museum,  University  of 
Copenhagen,  ZMUC  1.12.1951.1 195,  reexamined  for 
this  study);  Kaghan  Valley,  N.W.F.P.  (an  uncatalogued 
egg  set  in  BMNH)  (Whitehead  1914);  north  to  Gilgit 
(Biddulph  1881,  1882);  and  east  through  Kashmir 
(Richmond  1895,  Bates  and  Lowther  1952,  Brooks 
1872b,  Davidson  1898,  Osmaston  1923,  1926,  1927 
and  1930,  Price  and  Jamdar  1990)  to  the  Zoji  La  Pass 
(Stoliczka  1874),  Baltal,  and  Kargil,  western  Ladakh 
(Sharpe  1891,Vaurie  1972). There  are  numerous  sight 
reports,  although  no  specimens  were  traced,  of  the 
species  in  summer  from  much  of  the  intervening  area 
between  Nuristan  and  Gilgit  and  Kaghan  Valley,  but 
none  yet  from  Chitral  (Roberts  1992). 

Statements  that  P  tytleri  breeds  in  Uttar  Pradesh  east 
to  Garhwal  or  Kumaon  (Hartert  1910,  Baker  1924  and 
1933,  Jones  1948)  have  long  been  discounted,  as  their 
basis  was  unknown  toTicehurst  (1938),  and  subsequent 
ornithological  work  in  those  regions  has  failed  to 
substantiate  the  claims.  However,  an  egg  set  attributed 
to  this  species  from  Garhwal  in  the  BMNH  collections 
must  certainly  be  the  basis  for  the  assertions,  and  the 
collector  of  the  egg  set  (S.  L.  Whymper)  seems  to  have 
been  reliable  (M.  P.  Walters  verbally  1996).  The  eggs, 
collected  on  27  June  1907,  are  pure  white  and  the 
measurements  are  consistent  with  those  of  P  tytleri. 
Baker’s  accompanying  card  reads  ‘Taken  by  S.  L. 
Whymper  and  sold  to  me  with  the  rest  of  his  collection. 
Data  copied  from  top  of  chip  box  in  which  the  eggs 
were  packed.’  However,  the  fact  that  Whymper  himself 
apparently  did  not  publish  upon  these  eggs  in  his  several 
subsequent  papers  on  the  breeding  of  birds  in  Garhwal 
(Whymper  1907,  1910,  191  1,  1 9 1 5)  in  which  a  number 
of  species  of  Phylloscopus  are  featured,  suggests 
uncertainty  as  to  the  provenance  and/or  identity  of  the 
eggs.  The  locality  of  the  only  P  tytleri  egg  set  from 
Kishtwar  in  the  BMNH  (also  unregistered)  may  also  be 
questionable,  as  the  label  bears  the  annotation  ‘I  think 
these  were  taken  in  our  expedition  to  Ladak,  I  could 
probably  tell  by  Spec.  484  when  I  get  back  to  town’. 
Because  of  previously  documented  problems  with  the 
Baker  Collection  (Harrison  1966,  Harrison  and  Parker 
1966a  and  b,  1967,  Parker  1970),  Baker’s  nidification 
records  can  only  stand  when  corroborated  by  more 
reliable  records. 

A  previously  unpublished  specimen  in  very  worn 
plumage  (Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  FMNH 
24 1  1 66)  was  collected  by  W.  N.  Koelz  on  4  July  1 936  at 
Kukti,  Chamba  District,  western  Himachal  Pradesh. 
However,  fledging  has  been  recorded  on  19  July  (Price 
and  Jamdar  1990),  and  juveniles  have  been  collected 
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Figure  1.  Map  of  localities  from  which  specimens  of  P 
tytleri  are  known.  Specimens  from  the  main  portion  of  the 
breeding  range  are  not  mapped  individually.  Specimens 
from  Keonthal  and  Koti  State  are  included  with  Simla. 
Circle  size  is  roughly  proportional  to  the  number  of 
specimens  available  from  each  locality;  black-filled  shapes 
are  specimens  from  the  summer  months  (June-August); 
dark  grey-shaded  circles  from  autumn  (September- 
November);  medium  grey-shaded  circles  from  winter 
(December-February);  and  light  grey  circles  from  spring 
(March-May).  Full  data  from  each  specimen  available  in 
Table  1. 

on  2  and  4  August  (Kashmir);  9  August  (Gilgit),  and 
1 1  August  (Sonamarg).  In  late  summer,  P.  tytleri  remains 
on  or  near  its  breeding  grounds,  often  in  family  parties 
above  the  timberline  (T.  D.  Price  in  litt.  1996).  Some 
remain  well  into  September  (Gulmarg,  13  September, 
BMNH  1926.7.1.138;  Palgahm,  20  September,  MCZ 
149572),  where  they  undergo  a  complete  moult  before 
migration  (Williamson  1962).  Thus,  4  July  seems 
unusually  early  for  a  bird,  especially  one  which  has  not 
yet  moulted,  to  be  far  from  its  breeding  grounds,  and 
though  it  remains  to  be  proven,  the  FMNH  specimen 
suggests  that  P  tytleri  may  breed  in  Chamba  District  of 
Himachal  Pradesh,  to  the  south-east  of  its  definitely 
known  breeding  range.  The  species  was  not  found  in 
summer  around  Manali,  just  to  the  east  of  Chamba, 
despite  two  summer’s  field  work  on  Phylloscopus  species 
there  (T.  D.  Price  in  litt.  1996). 

Price  and  Jamdar  ( 1 992)  have  previously  shown  that 
Alexander’s  (1950)  discussion  of  the  Plain  LeafWarbler 
P  neglectus  in  Kashmir  actually  refers  to  P  tytleri.  In 


addition,  the  same  should  be  said  for  the  discussion  of 
P.  neglectus  in  Alexander  (1969),  and  thus  observations 
referred  by  him  to  P.  ‘ tytleri'  in  Kashmir  most  likely  refer 
to  yet  another  species  of  Phylloscopus. 

RANGE  IN  MIGRATION 

P.  tytleri  has  not  been  recorded  in  the  plains  of  Pakistan 
(Ticehurst  1926,  Roberts  1992)  or  the  arid  regions  of 
north-western  India,  despite  the  fact  that  these  areas  lie 
across  the  most  direct  route  between  the  breeding  and 
wintering  grounds  for  the  majority  of  the  population. 
Specimen  records  (Figure  1)  confirm Ticehurst’s  (1926) 
suggestion  that  P.  tytleri  takes  an  initially  south-eastward, 
then  south-westward  route  on  its  fall  migration,  and  the 
reverse  on  spring  migration,  not  a  strictly  north-south 
route  (Vietinghoff-Scheel  1984). Though  records  are  still 
few  and  further  data  are  needed,  it  appears  that  to  some 
extent  spring  migration  follows  a  more  easterly  course 
than  that  taken  in  autumn;  none  of  the  specimen  records 
east  of  Mussoorie  is  from  the  fall  (Figure  1). 

A  single  previously  unpublished  specimen  (BMNH 
1 965. M.  14256)  purportedly  taken  in  Chakrata,  extreme 
western  Uttar  Pradesh,  on  5  Nov.  1912,  by  Col.  R. 
Meinertzhagen,  represents  the  only  fall  P  tytleri  specimen 
traced  for  the  species  in  the  Himalayas  or  the  Siwaliks 
from  after  14  October.  Although,  admittedly,  no  other 
November  specimens  are  known  for  the  species,  this 
seems  a  late  date  for  this  long-distance  migrant  to  still 
be  in  the  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  c.  7000'.  [Another 
specimen  that  Meinertzhagen  exchanged  to  the 
Museum  furTierkunde,  Berlin  (ZMB  26.269),  labelled 
by  him  as  being  from  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  at  5500',  on 
12  September  1925,  but  not  listed  in  his  catalogue  (R. 
P.  Prys-Jones  in  litt.  1998),  does  not  conflict  with  the 
species’s  known  range  and  is  suspect  only  because  of  its 
preparation  style.]  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
authenticity  of  Meinertzhagen’s  specimen  records 
without  careful  evaluation  (Rasmussen  and  Collar  in 
press,  Rasmussen  and  Prys-Jones  in  prep.),  and  his 
Chakrata  P.  tytleri  specimen  is  virtually  identical  in 
preparation  style  and  its  very  fresh  plumage  to  that  of 
five  fall  specimens  collected  in  Simla  by  W.  Davison.  In 
particular  it  is  strikingly  similar  to  BMNH  1 886.7.8.834, 
collected  there  by  Davison  on  14  October  1880,  and 
only  slightly  less  so  to  BMNH  1886.7.8.833,  from  3 
October  1880;  on  x-ray  view  each  of  these  specimens 
show  a  characteristic  short  support  stick  wrapped  for 
much  of  its  length  with  x-ray  translucent  stuffing 
material. The  Berlin  specimen  was  not  x-rayed  but  agrees 
in  all  external  details  with  the  Davison  Simla  series  as 
well.  The  BMNH  register  lists  seven  Davison  specimens 
from  Simla  in  this  series,  but  only  five  so  labeled  can 
now  be  found.  The  two  missing  specimens  are:  BMNH 
86.7.8.830,  female,  23  September  1880;  and  BMNH 
86.7.8.832,  male,  1  October  1880.  The  ‘Chakrata’ 
specimen  is  less  similar  both  externally  and  on  x-ray 
views  to  specimens  collected  by  Whistler  (n  =  6  x-rayed) 
and  Jones  (n  =  6),  and  no  BMNH-registered  specimens 
from  the  Whistler  Collection  (which  includes  Whistler  s 
and  some  of  Jones’s  specimens)  are  now  missing  from 
the  BMNH  collection,  nor  were  any  of  Jones’s  specimens 
listed  in  the  BNHS  log  of  his  accession  missing  from 
that  collection  in  December  1996.  In  addition,  the 
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Table  1  Dates  and  localities  of  7?  tytleri  specimens  discussed  in 

this  study  and  mapped 

in  Figure  1 . 

Specimen  number 

Locality 

Alt.  (m) 

Date 

Sex 

Collector 

Examined? 

Remarks  or  citation 

Jammu  &  Kashmir,  India 

*BMNH 

Kishtwar 

— 

18  June  1907 

- 

Ward 

n 

Egg  set 

BMNH  1949  .Wh.  1.12606 

Kishtwar 

1590 

23  April  1931 

f 

Ludlow 

y 

BMNH  1949.Wh.  1.12607 

Kishtwar 

2300 

04  May  1931 

m 

Ludlow 

y 

*ZMB  26.269 

Srinagar 

1815 

12  September  1925 

m 

Meinertzhagen 

y 

Himachal  Pradesh,  India 

FMNH  241166 

Chamba 

— 

04  July  1936 

f 

Koelz 

y 

possibly  breeding; 
see  text 

BMNH  1949. Wh.l. 12601 

Dharmsala 

1220 

20  September  1921 

u 

Whistler 

y 

Whistler  (1926) 

BMNH  3958.28.9.1921 

Dharmsala 

1200 

28  September  1921 

u 

Whistler 

y 

Whistler  (1926), 

‘probably  several  about’ 

BMNH  1949.Wh.  1.12603 

Dharmsala 

1200 

02  October  1922 

u 

Whistler 

y 

Whistler  (1926), 

‘probably  several  about’ 

MTD  C29828 

Patiala 

1980 

28  March  1920 

m 

Whistler 

y 

BNHS  17364 

Patiala 

1830 

25  March  1921 

m 

Jones 

y 

‘Common  passage 
migrant  September  and 
March,  April,  May’ 

BMNH  1949.Wh. 1.12605 

Fagu,  Keonthal 
(near  Simla) 

2440 

02  May  1920 

m 

Jones 

y 

BNHS  17362 

Koti 

(near  Simla) 

1830 

21  September  1919 

m 

Jones 

y 

‘several  seen  on  this 
occasion;  call  note  a  low 
sweet’ 

BMNH  1949.Wh.  1.12604 

Koti 

2140 

21  September  1919 

u 

Jones 

y 

‘several  seen  on  this  date’ 

BMNH  1941.5.30.4869 

Koti 

2440 

25  September  1921 

f 

Jones 

y 

‘common  passage  migrant 
April-May,  Sept.’ 

BMNH  86.7.8.831 

Simla 

04  October  1 878 

m 

Davison 

y 

Davison  (1883);  two 
others  from  Simla  in 

Sept,  and/or  Oct.  listed 

BMNH  86.7.8.829 

Simla 

— 

17  September  1879 

m 

Davison 

y 

Davison  (1883) 

BMNH  86.7.8.833 

Simla 

— 

03  October  1880 

m 

Davison 

y 

Davison  (1883) 

BMNH  86.7.8.835 

Simla 

— 

04  October  1880 

u 

Davison 

y 

Davison  (1883) 

BMNH  86.7.8.834 

Simla 

— 

14  October  1880 

m 

Davison 

y 

Davison  (1883) 

BNHS  17363 

Simla 

2140 

30  April  1916 

f 

Jones 

y 

‘Passing  through  this 
month’ 

BNHS  17361 

Simla 

2140 

1 2  May  1917 

m 

Jones 

y 

‘Very  common...’  [rest  of 
label  broken  off] 

BNHS  17366 

Simla 

2400 

18  April  1919 

f 

Jones 

y 

‘Common  on  passage 
April-May’ 

BMNH  1949.  Wh.l.  12598 

Simla 

2300 

14  April  1920 

m 

Jones 

y 

‘common  passage  migrant 
Sept. -April’ 

BMNH  1949.Wh. 1.12597 

Simla 

2300 

22  April  1920 

m 

Whistler 

y 

‘common  on  passage  April 
and  May,  returns  Sept.’ 

BMNH  1941.5.30.4864 

Simla 

2140 

30  September  1922 

m 

Jones 

y 

‘common  passage  migrant 
April-May,  September’ 

BMNH  1941.5.30.4867 

Simla 

2140 

03  April  1924 

m 

Jones 

y 

BMNH  1941.5.30.4866 

Simla 

2140 

06  April  1924 

u 

Jones 

y 

BMNH  1941.5.30.4868 

Simla 

2140 

13  April  1924 

m 

Jones 

y 

BMNH  1941.5.30.4865 

Simla 

2140 

23  April  1924 

f 

Jones 

y 

BNHS  17367 

Simla 

2000 

03  October  1925 

f 

Jones 

y 

ZMA  7014 

Simla 

— 

03  October  1925 

f 

S.  Basil-Edwardes 

y 

BMNH  1949.  Wh.l.  12599 

Simla 

2140 

09  October  1925 

u 

Jones 

y 

BMNH  1949.  Wh.l.  12600 

Simla 

2140 

1 1  October  1925 

m 

Whistler 

y 

‘on  migration’ 

BNHS  17365 

Simla 

2000 

01  October  1926 

f 

Jones 

y 
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Uttar  Pradesh,  India 

*BMNH  1965. M. 14256 

Chakrata 

2100 

05  November  1912 

m 

Meinertzhagen 

y 

Not  mapped;  see  text 

MSU  5986 

Mussoorie 

2000 

20  March  1965 

m 

Fleming 

y 

Fleming  (1968) 

MSU  5997 

Mussoorie 

2700 

03  October  1965 

u 

Fleming 

y 

Fleming  (1968) 

USNM  536237 

Mussoorie 

1700 

30  March  1968 

u 

Jantzen 

y 

Previous  identification 

P.  trochiloides 

KUMNH  71187 

Mussoorie 

P 

27  March  1973 

u 

Waltner 

y 

Previous  identification 

P.  collybita 

KUMNH  78886 

Mussoorie 

2200 

27  March  1973 

m 

Waltner 

y 

Previous  identification 

P  collybita 

*BMNH 

Garhwal 

— 

27  June  1908 

— 

Whymper 

n 

Egg  set 

BMNH  86.7.8.836 

Almora 

— 

April  1868 

u 

Brooks 

y 

Brooks  (1872b) 

BMNH  86.7.8.837 

Etawah 

— 

07  April  1879 

f 

Brooks 

y 

Brooks  (1872b) 

*  [specimen  not  traced] 

Gorakhpur 

— 

18  February  1910 

p 

Hope  Simpson 

n 

Osmaston  (1913): 

‘An  uncommon  bird1 

Nepal 

FMNH  276955 

Dandeldura 

2140 

09  April  1965 

f 

Fleming 

y 

Fleming  &  Traylor  (1968) 

Madhya  Pradesh,  India 

LACM  33031 

Balaghat 

— 

19  March  1959 

m 

Machris 

y 

Previous  identification 

P  collybita  tristis 

BMNH  98.12.12.717 

Raipur 

— 

14  March  1870 

u 

Blanford 

y 

‘originally  identified  as 
viridanus’ 

Maharashtra,  India 

*ROM  66799 

PMahabaleshwar 

— 

— 

u 

— 

y 

‘Locality  deduced’; 
see  text 

BMNH  1925.12.23.1454 

Dhule  [=  Dhulia] 

— 

07  October  1884 

f 

Davidson 

y 

original  identification 
viridanus 

BNHS  17380 

Malegaon 

300 

27  February  1948 

f 

Ali 

y 

‘in  heavy  moult!’;  Ali 
(1955):  “species  was  not 
uncommon  where  the 
specimens  were  collected” 

MCZ  278479 

Malegaon 

300 

27  February  1948 

m 

Ah 

y 

‘in  heavy  moult!’;  Ali 
(1955):  “species  was  not 
uncommon  where  the 
specimens  were  collected” 

MCZ  278480 

Malegaon 

300 

28  February  1948 

[f] 

Ali 

y 

‘in  heavy  moult!’;  Ali 
(1955):  “species  was  not 
uncommon  where  the 
specimens  were  collected” 

BNHS  5922 

Matheran 

— 

07  January  1905 

m 

Woodman 

y 

Abdulali  (1986) 

BMNH  88.2.20.190 

Khandala 

— 

04  March  1876 

m 

Fairbank 

y 

Fairbank  (1876):  listed  as 

P.  viridanus  therein 

BMNH  88.2.20.191 

Savantvadi 
[=  SawantWadi] 

— 

April  1875 

m 

Fairbank 

y 

Fairbank  (1876):  listed  as 

P.  viridanus  therein 

Karnataka,  India 

FMNH  241168 

Londa 

— 

12  January  1938 

m 

Koelz 

y 

Koelz  (1942):  ‘occasional 
specimens  seen’ 

FMNH  241167 

Londa 

— 

14  February  1938 

m 

Koelz 

y 

Koelz  (1942):  ‘occasional 
specimens  seen’ 

Tamilnadu,  India 

[specimen  not  traced] 

Udagamandalam 
[=  Ootacamund] 

— 

22  January  [1881-3] 

u 

Davison 

n 

Davison  (1 883),  Whistler 
&  Kinnear  (1933) 

BMNH  86.7.8.838 

Udagamandalam 

— 

10  March  1881 

m 

Davison 

y 

Davison  (1883),  Whistler 
&  Kinnear  (1933) 

FMNH  241171 

Udagamandalam 

— 

01  March  1948 

m 

Koelz 

y 

AMNH  468388 

Udagamandalam 

— 

01  March  1948 

f 

Koelz 

y 

*Doubt  exists  for  these  records;  see  text. 
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‘Chakrata’  specimen  does  not  closely  resemble  in  style 
that  of  numerous  other  specimens  supposedly  obtained 
there  by  Meinertzhagen  during  the  same  time  period, 
and  currently  under  study  (Rasmussen  and  Prys-Jones 
in  prep.).  Based  on  this  and  strong  evidence  of  many 
other  specimens  with  falsified  data  in  the  Meinertzhagen 
collection,  I  consider  that  both  Meinertzhagen 
specimens  were  in  fact  collected  in  Simla,  one  in  late 
September  and  the  other  in  early  October,  by  Davison, 
so  neither  record  is  included  in  the  map. 

Five  P.  tytleri  specimens  that  were  presumably  on 
migration  through  the  Mussoorie  area  of  north-western 
Uttar  Pradesh  were  examined  (Figure  1, Table  1). These 
are  MSU  5997  and  5986  (collected  3  October  and  20 
March  1965  respectively,  by  R.  L.  Fleming,  Jr.); 
University  of  Kansas  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(KUMNH)  71186  and  71187  (previously  identified  as 
Common  Chiffchaffs  Phylloscopus  collybita ;  both 
collected  27  March  1 973  by  R.  C.  Waltner);  and  USNM 
536237  (previously  identified  as  a  Greenish  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  trochiloides ,  collected  30  March  1968  by  J. 
Jantzen).  These  previously  unpublished  spring  records 
suggest  that  P.  tytleri  may  be  regular  in  the  Mussoorie 
area  in  the  spring,  although  it  was  listed  as  ‘occasional’ 
in  spring  by  Fleming  (1968).  Fleming  listed  the  species 
as  a  common  fall  transient  (‘arriving  by  late  September’) 
in  the  region,  but  only  one  fall  specimen  from  Mussoorie 
(that  collected  by  Fleming)  has  been  located;  this  is  the 
easternmost  fall  specimen  available. 

A  record  of  P.  tytleri  collected  at  Gorakhpur,  north¬ 
eastern  Uttar  Pradesh  by  Mr.  Hope  Simpson  (Osmaston 
1913;  Figure  1 ),  is  the  north-easternmost  for  the  species, 
and  it  is  also  the  only  non-spring  record  east  of 
Mussoorie.  This  record  has  not  been  cited  in  recent 
treatments  except  Vietinghoff-Scheel  (1984),  and  A.  E. 
Osmaston’s  (1913)  statement  that  P.  tytleri  was  ‘an 
uncommon  bird’  there  seems  surprising  for  a  species  so 
far  from  its  known  range,  and  so  far  to  the  north  in 
February.  Although  Whistler  and  Kinnear  (1935)  stated 
that  a  Gorakhpur  specimen  published  by  Osmaston 
(1913)  as  Caprimulgus  mahrattensis  (but  which  actually 
was  a  juvenile  C.  monticolus)  ‘is  in  [Whistler’s]  collection 
together  with  the  rest  of  A.  E.  Osmaston’s  skins’, 
implying  that  the  P  tytleri  in  question  would  be  included, 
there  is  no  indication  in  the  BMNH  register  ofWhistler’s 
collection  of  a  Phylloscopus  specimen  of  any  species  with 
the  appropriate  date  and  locality  information  (R.  P.  Prys- 
Jones  in  litt.),  and  despite  considerable  effort  no  P.  tytleri 
specimen  from  Gorakhpur  could  be  traced  for  the 
present  study.  Because  of  the  above,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Gorakhpur  record  may  represent  a  misidentification 
and  it  is  here  considered  to  require  verification. 

Ali  and  Ripley  (1983)  list  passage  records  from  ‘... 
Khandesh,  M.P.  and  U.P.  (Etawah)...’,  but  here  it  should 
be  clarified  that  Khandesh  is  in  Maharashtra,  and  the 
‘M.P’  almost  certainly  refers  to  a  record  from  Central 
Provinces  (Ticehurst  1938)  which  was  presumably 
based  on  a  Raipur  specimen  (BMNH  98.12.12.717) 
collected  by  W.T.  Blanford  on  14  March  1870,  the  label 
of  which  bears  the  annotation  ‘originally  identified  as 
viridanus’’  [P.  trochiloides  viridanus],  but  with  no  indication 
as  to  when  or  by  whom  it  was  reidentified.  A  record 
mentioned  by  Ripley  (1978)  for  the  Tapti  River  in 
Madhya  Pradesh  (M.P.)  could  not  be  traced  in  this 
study,  and  ‘M.P’  may  be  a  lapsus  for  Maharashtra.  An 


overlooked  specimen  of  P.  tytleri  (previously  identified 
as  P.  collybita  tristis)  from  central  India  was  located  in 
the  collections  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum: 
LACM  33031,  a  male  collected  by  M.  A.  Machris  on 
19  March  1959,  at  Lougur,  Balaghat  Forest  Division, 
Madhya  Pradesh  (ca.  22°N  80°E).Thus  there  are  now 
at  least  two  valid  records  from  Madhya  Pradesh, 
suggesting  that  the  species  may  be  at  least  an  occasional, 
if  not  regular,  spring  migrant  through  the  Satpura  Range 
and  other  low  hills  of  central  India. 


WINTER  RANGE  OF  P.  TYTLERI 

Specimen  records  of  presumed  wintering  P.  tytleri  are 
mapped  in  Figure  1,  with  fuller  detail  presented  in  Table 
1 .  There  appears  to  be  no  basis  for  the  unreferenced, 
erroneous  statement  by  Sibley  and  Monroe  (1990, 
uncorrected  in  Sibley  and  Monroe  1993)  that  P.  tytleri 
winters  in  Myanmar  (Burma);  there  appear  to  be  no 
actual  records  for  the  country,  and  the  species  is  not 
listed  in  Smythies  (1986  and  earlier  editions). 
Vietinghoff-Scheel’s  (1984)  mention  of  P  tytleri  in  the 
Eastern  Ghats  is  actually  in  reference  to  specimens  from 
the  Nilgiris;  no  authentic  Eastern  Ghats  records  are 
known;  this  error  probably  arose  from  the  title  of  the 
paper  in  which  the  Nilgiris  records  are  mentioned 
(Whistler  and  Kinnear  1933). 

A  P.  tytleri  specimen  lacking  an  original  label  from 
the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  (ROM  66799,  previously 
identified  as  ‘  Urosphena  p.  pallidipes',  Acanthopneuste ’) 
lacks  definite  data  but  was  deduced  by  an  unknown 
person  and  for  unknown  reasons  to  come  from 
Mahabaleshwar,  as  discussed  above.  It  was  received  as 
part  of  an  exchange  from  Queen’s  University  Museum 
of  Biology,  and  no  further  information  was  available  (B. 
Millen,  in  litt.  1996).  This  specimen  is  in  very  bright 
fresh  plumage  and  is  a  full  adult,  showing  broad  rectrices 
and  a  completely  ossified  cranium  in  a  radiograph. 
Although  of  unknown  date,  in  plumage  it  is  consistent 
only  with  an  early  fall  adult.  Questions  are  raised  about 
the  ‘Mahabaleshwar’  locality  of  this  specimen  by  the 
fact  that  a  few  other  ROM  specimens  (such  as 
Ammoperdix  griseogularis)  with  the  same  deduced  locality 
are  most  unlikely  to  have  originated  at  Mahabaleshwar 
except  through  trade  or  as  part  of  a  collection  assembled 
there  from  various  localities,  based  on  their  known 
distribution  and  habitat  requirements.  In  preparation 
style  it  does  not  match  specimens  of  other  collectors  of 
non-breeding  individuals  of  this  species,  including  either 
externally  or,  on  x-rays,  that  of  two  P.  tytleri  specimens 
collected  by  Fairbank  not  far  from  Mahabaleshwar 
(Savantvadi  and  Ivhandala)  in  March  and  April,  but 
originally  misidentified  as  P.  viridanus  and  thus  not 
mentioned  in  Fairbank’s  (1876)  account  of  the  region’s 
avifauna.  However,  both  externally  and  internally,  the 
‘Mahableshwar’  specimen  is  similar  in  preparation  style 
to  several  specimens  of  other  passerine  taxa  now  at 
FMNH,  from  the  Winsor  collection,  collected  at  Sirur 
(18°50'N  74°23'E,  c.  100  miles  from  Mahabaleshwar) 
(FMNH  19471-19474,  Saxicoloides  fulicata\  FMNH 
19475,  Monticola  solitaria )  and  from  Mahabaleshwar 
(FMNH  19476-19477,  Turdus  nierula  nigropileus).  The 
above  Winsor  specimens  and  the  ROM  specimen  all 
share  the  following  distinctive  features:  they  have  open 
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low  belly  incisions;  their  heads  are  tilted;  they  lack 
support  sticks,  or  wound  cotton  or  paper  neck  wands; 
most  (including  the  ROM  bird)  have  both  legs  lying 
together  rather  than  being  crossed;  they  have  a  similar 
fine-grained  x-ray  opaque  (presumably  arsenic) 
preservative  pattern  on  the  inside  of  the  skin;  and  the 
skulls  have  only  a  small  hole  cut  at  the  base.  The 
similarities  between  these  specimens,  especially  the  lack 
of  any  neck  support,  make  it  appear  likely  that  the  ROM 
P  tytleri  was  collected  by  Winsor,  quite  possibly  at  or 
near  Mahabaleshwar  as  tentatively  noted  on  the  label. 

Recently  a  specimen  originally  identified  as  P.  tytleri 
(USNM  583081),  which  was  collected  by  S.  D.  Ripley 
at  Tikarpara,  near  the  Mahanadi  River,  Dhenkanal 
District,  Orissa  on  17  February  1975,  and  the  basis  for 
the  record  of  P.  tytleri  mentioned  in  Ripley  (1978,  1982), 
was  found  to  be  a  P  trochiloides  (probably  ssp.  viridanus) . 
The  specimen,  sexed  as  a  probable  male,  shows  an 
entirely  pale  lower  mandible,  recorded  as  ‘dull  orange’ 
on  the  label;  its  bill  is  not  as  slender  as  is  typical  of  P. 
tytleri ;  and  it  has  an  inconspicuous  narrow,  ill-defined 
whitish  wingbar  formed  by  narrow  pale  tips  on  the 
greater  secondary  coverts,  all  characters  that  differentiate 
P  trochiloides  from  P.  tytleri.  The  measurements  of  USNM 
583081  are:  culmen  (from  skull)  =  12.8  mm;  wing 
(flattened  and  straightened)  =  55.3;  tarsus  =17.9  mm; 
tail  (from  insertion)  =  42.7  mm.  Slight  damage  to  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  gives  the  specimen  a  rather 
slender-  and  long-billed  appearance  that  is  atypical  for 
P  trochiloides. 

A  P  tytleri  specimen,  purported  to  be  the  only  one 
from  Goa  (Grubh  and  Ali  1976),  was  subsequently 
reidentified  as  P  trochiloides  (Price  1980).  However, 
Whistler  andTicehurst  (MS),  in  a  work  in  preparation 
prior  to  1941 ,  listed  Goa  as  part  of  the  range  of  P.  tytleri, 
so  there  must  have  been  an  earlier  Goa-collected 
specimen  for  which  the  present  disposition  is  unknown. 
Another  erroneous  record  of  P  tytleri  that  has  previously 
been  corrected  (Ticehurst  1938),  but  which  has 
continued  to  be  cited  as  valid,  is  Inglis’s  (1904)  record 
fromTirhut,  Bihar.  The  above-documented  frequency 
of  misidentifications  of  specimens  of  P  tytleri  makes  it 
very  likely  that  additional  specimens  await  correct 
identification  among  museum  series  of  similar 
congeners. 


SIGHT  REPORTS 

Sight  records  of  P.  tytleri  away  from  its  breeding  grounds 
and  presumably  on  migration  include  several  western 
Nepal  sightings  in  April  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1991); 
one  near  Mussoorie  on  28  March  1981  (P.  Kaestner, 
unpubl.  data);  30  specimen-supported  observations  at 
Mussoorie  from  5-25  March  and  ‘late  Sept.’  (Fleming 
1968);  two  in  Corbett,  Uttar  Pradesh,  on  21  March  1991 
(P.  Alstrom  in  litt.  1996),  and  a  23  August  sight  record 
thought  to  be  of  this  species  on  the  Delhi  Ridge  (Gaston 
1978)  which  is  presumably  the  basis  for  the  listing  of 
Haryana  in  the  species’s  range  in  Ripley  (1982). These 
relatively  eastern  sight  records  of  P  tytleri  support  the 
specimen-based  hypothesis  that  the  species  takes  a 
somewhat  more  easterly  route  in  spring  migration.  P 
tytleri  was  listed  as  ‘seen  regularly’  at  Rajaji  National 
Park,  north-western  Uttar  Pradesh  (Pandey  et  al.  1 994), 


but  was  categorized  as  an  ‘altitudinal  migrant’  and  a 
‘wintering’  species  there.  This  is  almost  certainly 
misleading  terminology,  presumably  due  to  the  status 
codes  adopted  in  that  paper;  the  species  is  otherwise 
(except  for  the  clearly  fraudulent  Meinertzhagen 
specimen  discussed  above)  known  only  as  a  migrant 
through  that  region,  wintering  much  farther  south 
(Figure  1).  Hartert  (1910)  and  Bates  and  Lowther 
(1952)  also  stated,  without  providing  evidence,  that 
some  winter  in  the  outer  hills  and  adjacent  plains.  P 
tytleri  is  listed  by  Abdulali  and  Panday  (1978)  as  an 
‘uncommon  passage  migrant’  from  the  Bharatpur/Agra 
area,  presumably  on  the  basis  of  a  record  of  nine  ringed 
at  Bharatpur  in  1970  (no  date  given)  during  the  MAPS 
program  (McClure  and  Porntip  Leelavit  1972). 
Subsequently  there  has  been  one  sight  record,  on  5 
February  1 987,  from  Bharatpur,  for  which  details  were 
not  provided  (Jepson  1987).  As  no  documentation 
appears  to  be  available  to  support  the  ringing  of  so  many 
P.  tytleri  specimens  during  one  year  at  Bharatpur,  where 
it  has  otherwise  only  been  recorded  once,  and  none  of 
the  ringed  birds  was  reported  as  having  been  recaptured 
(McClure  1984),  this  record  is  highly  questionable. 

Winter  sight  reports  of  P  tytleri  include  a  well- 
documented  record  of  two  seen  near  Munnar,  Kerala 
(Harrap  and  Redman  1 989,  Neelakantan  et  al.  1 993),  a 
possible  earlier  record  from  the  Nilgiris  (Betts  1930), 
‘occasional’  records  fromWynaad,  Kerala  (Zacharias  and 
Gaston  1993),  three  undocumented  reports  from  Goa 
(Harris  1986),  two  from  around  Bombay  (N.  Jamdar  in 
litt.  1997,  T.  Price  in  litt.  1998),  and  a  report  without 
details  from  Rajiv  Gandhi  (=  Nagarahole)  National  Park, 
Karnataka  (Lai  et  al.  1 994).  Additional  sight  records  as 
noted  on  specimen  labels  and/or  resultant  publications, 
and  validated  by  accompanying  voucher  specimens  from 
the  same  locality,  collector,  and  date,  are  summarized 
in  Table  1 .  P.  tytleri  must  certainly  be  to  some  extent 
overlooked  in  its  winter  quarters,  but  the  fact  that  expert 
observers  have  not  found  it  outside  its  breeding  range 
despite  special  effort  (B.  King,  P.  Holt,  K.  Kazmierczak 
verbally  1997)  must  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  either 
it  occurs  at  a  low  density  or  very  locally  (the  latter 
supported  by  the  recent  finding  of  extremely  high 
densities  in  one  locality  in  southern  Maharashtra:  T. 
Price  in  litt.  1998). 


MORPHOLOGICAL  DISCRIMINATION 
OF  P.  TYTLERI 

Measurements  of  P  tytleri  taken  for  this  study  are 
summarized  in  Table  2,  and  accord  well  withTicehurst’s 
(1938)  four  basic  measurements  (culmen  from  skull, 
tarsus,  flattened  wing,  and  tail)  of  both  sexes  combined. 
No  sexual  dimorphism  was  detected  in  these 
measurements  (Table  2),  although  the  correctness  of 
sexing  of  individual  specimens  may  be  doubted.  This  is 
supported  by  the  great  preponderance  of  specimens 
sexed  as  males  (27  males:  1 1  females)  that  were  obtained 
away  from  the  breeding  grounds.  At  least  in  fall  and 
winter,  both  sexes  would  be  expected  to  be  more  equally 
detectable  and  collectable,  and  fall  adults  and  immatures 
with  minute  or  obscure  gonads  are  more  likely  to  be 
missexed  as  males  due  to  the  superficial  similarity  of 
the  adrenal  glands  to  testes. 
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Table  2  Summary  statistics  for  measurements  (in  mm)  of  P.  tvtleri  specimens  examined  in  this  study. 


Overall  measurements  include  all  sexed  and  unsexed  individuals. 


Culmen  (IT) 

Culmen  (fs) 

Tarsus 

Wing 

Tail 

Tail  x  100/wing 

Males 

Mean  ±  S.D. 

9.2  ±  0.64 

13.1  ±  0.54 

18.7  ±  1.20 

58.5  ±  2.33 

39.7  ±  2.35 

68.0  ±  3.06 

Range 

8.4—11.1 

12.0—14.6 

16.5—21.9 

53.5—63.5 

35.4—43.8 

62.1—73.7 

n 

29 

28 

29 

30 

30 

24 

Females 

Mean  ±  S.D. 

9.4  ±  0.68 

12.9  ±  0.45 

18.0  ±  0.85 

57.2  ±  1.56 

38.2  ±  2.16 

66.8  ±  3.36 

Range 

8.6—10.5 

12.0—13.4 

16.5—19.7 

55.0—60.0 

34.7—42.1 

61.4—70.3 

n 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13 

7 

Overall 

Mean  ±  S.D. 

9.2  ±  0.64 

13.2  ±  0.60 

18.4  ±  1.20 

58.0  ±  2.28 

39.1  ±  2.18 

67.6  ±  2.87 

Range 

8.2 —  111 

12.0—14.9 

13.2—21.9 

53.0—63.5 

34.7—43.8 

61.4—73.7 

n 

59 

58 

60 

59 

61 

45 

Table  3.  Summary  statistics  of  measurements  of  P.  tytleri  and  similar  species  (all  measurements  by  author). 


Species 

Nasal  Groove  Length 

Rictal  Bristle  Length 

Bill  Depth 

x  ±  S.D. 

Range 

n 

x  ±  S.D. 

Range 

n 

x  ±  S.D. 

Range 

n 

P.  tytleri 

2.6  ±  0.39 

1.9— 3.6 

58 

3.2  ±  0.37 

2.5— 3.9 

54 

1.46  +  0.19 

1.1  — 1.7 

18 

P.  c.  tristis 

1.0  ±  0.33 

0.6— 1.5 

16 

4.0  ±  0.48 

3.0— 4.7 

15 

1.36  ±  0.17 

1.1  — 1.6 

16 

P  [c.J  sindianus 

1.5  ±  0.34 

O 

SO 

00 

6 

4.3  ±  0.59 

3.5— 4.9 

6 

1.53  ±  0.24 

1.2— 1.8 

6 

P.  trochiloides 

1.6  ±  0.28 

1.0— 2.1 

25 

6.1  ±  1.08 

3.9— 8.4 

20 

1.88  ±  0.20 

1.6— 2.2 

26 

P  t.  nitidus 

1.3  ±  0.36 

0.8— 1.9 

11 

4.9  ±  0.57 

4.0— 5.9 

11 

1.94  ±  0.32 

1.5— 2.6 

11 

Figure  2.  Close-ups  (lateral  view,  upper  photo;  dorsal  view, 
lower  photo)  of  bill  shapes  and  feathering  of  adult  (ROM 
66799;  top  left  upper  photo,  top  right  lower  photo)  and 
juvenile  P.  tytleri  (FMNH  241170;  lower  left  upper  photo, 
upper  left  lower  photo)  in  comparison  with  P.  [ collybita \ 
sindianus  (USNM  162883;  top  right  upper  photo,  lower 
right  lower  photo)  and  P.  trochiloides  viridanus  (USNM 
408896,  lower  right  upper  photo,  lower  left  lower  photo). 


Bill  shape  and  feathering 

The  slender,  spike-like  bill  of  P  tytleri  is  accentuated  by 
the  reduced  extent  of  feathering  at  the  base  of  the  bill 
compared  with  similar  species  (Figure  2).  With 
experience  or  in  direct  comparison,  this  feature  is 
diagnostic  for  birds  in  the  hand,  and  should  also  impart 
a  distinctive  appearance  to  birds  seen  well  in  the  field. 
Other  species  with  which  P.  tytleri  is  likely  to  be  confused 
have  more  extensive  feathering  at  the  base  of  the  nostrils, 
giving  them  a  more  gradually  sloping  bill  base/forehead 
junction.  In  addition,  P.  tytleri  has  very  short,  fine, 
inconspicuous  rictal  bristles  (Ticehurst  1938;  Figure  2, 
Table  3);  other  similar  species  normally  have  somewhat 
to  considerably  longer  and  stronger  rictal  bristles;  these 
are  especially  prominent  on  P.  trochiloides.  Though  the 
diagnostic  bill  shape  of  adults  of  P.  tytleri  (Plate  1,  Figure 
2)  was  originally  quite  well  described  (Brooks  1871, 
1 872a),  subsequent  discussions  have  been  less  clear,  so 
clarification  is  provided  here;  from  the  side,  the  bill  of  P. 
tytleri  appears  less  deep  at  the  very  base  than  in  other 
similar  species,  and  is  more  nearly  uniform  in  depth 
throughout  its  length  except  near  the  tip;  there  is  little 
or  no  perceptible  swelling  of  the  gonys,  unlike  P. 
trochiloides  and  P  t.  nitidus,  and  it  appears  more  pointed 
and  pincer-like  at  the  tip.  The  bill  of  P.  tytleri  is  not  very 
different  in  shape,  nor  does  it  average  more  slender  than 
from  those  of  P collybita  tristis  or  the  Mountain  Chiffchaff 
Phylloscopus  [c. ]  sindianus  (Figure  2),  this  impression 
merely  being  created  by  the  greater  length  of  the  bill  of 
P  tytleri  (Table  3).  The  bill  of  P  tytleri  is,  however, 
noticeably  finer  than  are  those  of  P  trochiloides  and  P.  t. 
nitidus ,  usually  finer  even  than  small  specimens  of  the 
variable  P  trochiloides',  larger-billed  individuals  of  P 
trochiloides  may  have  bills  just  as  long  as  (but  definitely 
heavier  than)  those  of  P  tytleri. 

A  diagnostic  feature  that  has  not  been  mentioned 
previously  is  the  long  exposed  nasal  groove  of  P.  tytleri 
(Table  3,  Figure  2). The  long  nasal  groove  is  accentuated 
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Plate  1.  P.  tytleri  in  Kashmir,  May  1983  (photo  courtesy  U.  Olsson;  digitally  enhanced  and  colour- 
matched  to  spring  specimens). 


by  the  near  lack  of  nasal  tufts,  which  are  prominent  (on 
close  inspection)  on  the  other  taxa.  In  direct  comparison 
of  birds  in  the  hand,  this  difference  can  be  clearly  seen, 
but  measurements  are  advisable.  This  measurement 
should  be  taken  from  the  distal  edge  of  the  feathering 
at  the  bill  base  (not  including  rictal  bristles)  to  the  distal 
edge  of  the  groove  in  which  the  nostrils  are  situated. 
While  there  was  only  minimal  overlap  between  P.  tytleri 
and  similar  species  in  nasal  groove  length  (Table  3),  other 
distinctive  features  should  be  taken  into  account  as  well 
when  making  an  identification,  especially  in  borderline 
cases.  As  the  measurements  in  Table  3  were  taken  from 
dried  specimens,  they  may  be  very  slightly  smaller  than 
would  be  those  of  live  birds.  Note  that  in  exceptional 
cases,  missing  or  broken  rictal  bristles  or  loss  of  some 
feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  of  other  species  can 
emulate  the  features  of  P.  tytleri  to  some  extent. 

Bill  colour 

The  lower  mandible  is  apparently  never  bright  orange- 
or  flesh-coloured  in  P  tytleri  as  in  most  P.  trochiloides 
viridanus  and  P.  t.  nitidus ,  nor  is  it  ever  jet-black  as  in  P 
collybita  tristis;  usually  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  is 
slightly  to  clearly  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  bill  but  of  a 
dusky  horn  colour.  Soft  part  notations  on  specimen 
labels  include:  ‘bill  blackish  brown,  base  of  lower  m. 
horny’;  ‘apical  half  of  1.  m.  blackish  brown,  rest  of  1.  m. 
and  gape  yellowish’;  ‘bill  horn,  commissure  dusky 
yellow’;  ‘bill  dark  brown,  base  of  lower  m.  horny  yellow’; 
‘1.  m.  pale  brown,  yellow  at  base  and  on  edges  along 
commissure’;  ‘bill  dark  horn,  paler  at  base  of  1.  m.’. 

Plumage  of  adults 

The  previous  misidentifications  of  P  trochiloides  as  P. 
tytleri  may  have  been  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  worn 
or  moulting  P  trochiloides  sometimes  have  the  wingbars 


Figure  3.  Specimens  of  P.  tytleri  (FMNH  241 169,  juvenile; 
MSU  5997,  first-winter;  FMNH  241171,  ad.  March; 
FMNH  241166,  ad.  July)  showing  the  range  of  plumage 
variation. 

reduced  or  absent.  Presence  and  conspicuousness  of  the 
wingbar  in  P  trochiloides  is  dependent  upon  moult 
schedule  and  wear  (Price  1980),  and  dichotomous  keys 
to  the  genus  do  not  provide  for  P.  trochiloides  which  have 
lost  their  wingbars  (Ticehurst  1938, Williamson  1962, 
Ali  and  Ripley  1983).  P.  tytleri ,  which  has  two  body 
moults  a  year  (Ticehurst  1938),  shows  pronounced 
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Figure  4.  Radiographs  of  skin  specimens  of  adult,  first- 
winter,  and  juvenile  7?  tytleri,  to  show  degrees  of  cranial  and 
tarsometatarsal  ossification.  Left  to  right,  FMNH  241169 
(4  Aug.  1936,  juvenile),  MSU  5997  (3  Oct.  1965,  first-fall), 
FMNH  241 171(1  Mar.  48,  adult),  FMNH  241170  (4  Aug. 
1936,  juvenile),  ROM  66799  (no  date,  ad.). 

colour  variation  (Figure  3),  and  this  no  doubt 
contributes  to  the  frequency  of  misidentifications  and 
paucity  of  reliable  records  outside  the  breeding  season. 

First-fall  and  freshly  moulted  birds  are  brighter  green 
above  and  have  yellow-suffused  underparts;  some  also 
show  pale  bases  to  the  lower  mandible.  Most  birds  seen 
on  passage  both  in  fall  and  to  a  lesser  extent  early  spring 
would  show  yellow-suffused  lower  underparts  and 
supercilium,  and  fairly  bright  olive  upperparts.  The 
brightest  individuals  might  be  mistaken  for  its  near 
relative  (Richman  and  Price  1992),  Tickell’s  Leaf 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  affinis ,  which  approaches  P.  tytleri 
in  bill  length  and  thinness  (Price  and  Jamdar  1990), 
but  P  affinis  is  almost  uniformly  fairly  bright  lemon- 
yellow  below,  including  the  throat  which  is  apparently 
never  yellow  on  P  tytleri. 

Worn  P.  tytleri  are  considerably  greyer  above  than 
they  are  in  fresh  plumage,  and  often  lack  any  trace  of 
yellowish  below,  sometimes  even  being  dingy  whitish 
on  the  lower  underparts  and  with  a  greyish  breast. These 
duller,  greyer  individuals  invite  confusion  especially  with 
P  collybita  tristis,  P  [c.]  sindianus  and  P  neglectus,  but 
should  be  recognizable  by  the  longer,  paler-based  bill, 
and  much  darker  and  more  prominent  eyestripe.  P  tytleri 
on  the  breeding  grounds  in  mid-  to  late  summer  shows 
the  greatest  degree  of  wear  and  drabbest  plumage,  and 
just  prior  to  the  winter  moult  can  also  be  quite  dull- 
plumaged. 

Adult  P  tytleri  may  best  be  recognized  in  the  field  by 
the  combination  of  mostly  or  entirely  dark  lower 
mandible;  the  rather  long,  uniformly  slender,  spike-like 
bill;  olive  upperparts;  the  rather  short  tail;  the  very  long, 
prominent  pale  supercilium  above  a  broad  dark 
eyestripe;  and  the  lack  of  wingbar  and  pale  tertial  spots. 


While  some  P  trochiloides  (especially  the  nominate  race, 
with  which  P  tytleri  does  not  normally  overlap  in  range) 
may  have  a  mostly  dark  lower  mandible  (Harrap  and 
Redman  1 989;  Roberts  1 992),  probabilities  are  low  that 
this  character  would  be  found  in  individuals  of  P 
trochiloides  for  which  the  wingbar  is  also  completely 
lacking  on  both  sides,  the  bill  is  long  and  slender,  and 
the  tail  is  relatively  short.  Rarely,  very  worn  Hume’s 
Warblers  Phylloscopus  humei  almost  completely  lose  their 
pale  tertial  spots  and/or  wingbars  (e.g.  USNM  131117, 
150435),  being  then  very  like  worn  P.  tytleri  except  for 
the  much  shorter  bill. 

Juveniles 

Juveniles  are  said  to  have  slightly  shorter  bills  (Inskipp 
and  Inskipp  1991),  which  increases  their  resemblance 
to  P  trochiloides.  Of  13  adults  and  one  first-winter 
specimen,  mean  bill  length  (from  feathers)  was  9.4±0.55 
mm,  compared  with  five  definite  juveniles,  for  which 
mean  bill  length  was  8.9±0.19.  Sample  sizes  are  too 
small  for  statistical  analysis  but  these  results  appear  to 
confirm  that  juveniles  are  shorter-billed.  In  addition, 
juveniles  have  noticeably  browner  breast  sides  than  do 
adults,  with  virtually  no  yellow  tinge  on  underparts;  the 
upperparts  are  brownish-olive,  greener  on  wing  and  tail 
edgings  and  with  a  slightly  browner  crown. 

First-fall  specimens 

Analysis  of  x-rays  of  P.  tytleri  confirms  that  field 
identification  of  first-winter  vs.  adult  individuals  must 
normally  be  impossible,  unless  the  birds  are  in  the  hand. 
Adults  were  distinguished  on  the  x-rays  by  their  double¬ 
layered  skulls,  visible  on  each  side  of  the  skull,  and 
presence  of  bony  struts  visible  as  opaque  dots  over  the 
entire  roof  of  the  cranium  (Fig.  4).  Figure  4  shows  x- 
rays  of  the  crania  of  one  easily  aged  adult  (right-most) 
and  one  first-fall  specimen  (second  from  left),  while  the 
other  three  specimens  are  difficult  to  age  by  cranial 
ossification  due  to  their  styles  of  preparation.  This  is 
due  to  the  use  of  x-ray  opaque  preservatives,  which  also 
can  result  in  a  stippled  pattern  mimicking  that  of  skull 
ossification;  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  skulls  are 
somewhat  crushed  in  these  specimens.  In  the  juvenile 
specimens  it  can  be  seen  that  the  proximal  portion  of 
the  shaft  of  the  tarsometatarsus  is  somewhat  swollen  in 
comparison  with  the  other  specimens;  it  does  not  appear 
possible  to  distinguish  the  first-fall  bird  from  adults  on 
this  feature.  The  single  first-fall  bird  (MSU  5997, 
Mussoorie,  3  October  1 965,  Fig.  4),  which  was  definitely 
aged  as  such  on  the  basis  of  its  having  a  mostly  unossified 
skull  shown  in  x-rays  and  narrow  rectrices,  shows 
strongly  yellow-washed  lower  underparts,  grey-mottled 
breast,  and  a  pale-based  bill  (Fig.  3),  but  is  matched  in 
all  these  features  by  some  fresh  fall  adult  specimens. 
For  the  small  sample  of  fall  specimens  studied,  rectrices 
were  broad  in  two  A.  E.  Jones  specimens  labelled  adult 
by  the  preparator  (BNHS  17362,  17367);  narrow  in  one 
Jones  specimen  labelled  ‘juv  by  skull’  (BMNH  17365); 
and  broad  in  four  of  five  Simla  Davison  specimens 
(including  the  Meinertzhagen  specimen). 

While  growth  bars  could  be  seen  on  rectrices  of  some 
individuals,  it  could  not  be  determined  whether  they 
matched  up  between  rectrices,  and  so  no  conclusions 
were  drawn  as  to  age  of  specimens  on  that  basis. 
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Pollen  staining 

Patches  of  reddish  pollen  can  be  seen  adhering  to  the 
foreheads  and  sometimes  also  the  chins  of  eight  of  nine 
March  specimens;  all  ten  April  specimens;  and  four  of 
eight  May  specimens.  None  of  the  specimens  examined 
for  other  months  had  definite  pollen  on  their  heads.  A 
sample  of  pollen  analysed  proved  to  be  extremely  small- 
grained,  and  of  an  as  yet  unidentified  species,  but  it  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  also  found  on  some  USNM 
prinia  specimens  (J.  Kress,  verbally  1996).  Pollen  is 
frequently  seen  on  netted  P.  tytleri  in  spring  but  not  in 
the  breeding  season  (Price  and  Jamdar  1 99 1  ;T.  D.  Price 
in  litt.  1995,  1996).  Alexander  (1969)  saw  P.  tytleri  feeding 
at  a  Flame  of  the  Forest  Butea  monosperma  (Lam.) 
Kuntze,  tree  at  Malegaon  in  the  Surat  Dangs  in  late 
February.  In  this  case  the  warbler’s  identification  was 
verified  by  three  specimens  collected  by  S.  Ali  and  now 
at  BNHS  and  MCZ,  while  the  tree  is  of  an  introduced 
Malagasy  species  (J.  Kress  verbally  1996).  Pollen  was 
not,  however,  seen  on  the  Malegaon  specimens  known 
to  have  been  feeding  among  flowers.  N.  Jamdar  (in  litt. 
1997)  has  twice  seen  P  tytleri  feeding  on  Flame  of  the 
Forest  trees  near  Bombay.  In  an  examination  of  all 
USNM  specimens  of  the  potential  confusion 
Phylloscopus  species  listed  in  Table  1,  none  had  obvious 
reddish  pollen  on  their  heads.  Thus,  the  flower-probing 
habits  of  P  tytleri  (shared  with  the  dissimilar-looking 
Buff-barred  Warbler  Phylloscopus  pulcher.  P.  Alstrom  in 
litt.  1996;  P.  D.  Round,  photograph)  may  provide  a 
supplementary  clue  to  identification  in  spring,  and  on  a 
close  view  in  the  field,  reddish  pollen  may  be  visible  on 
the  forehead. The  thin  bill  of  P.  tytleri  is  apparently  related 
to  the  species’s  propensity  for  foraging  by  picking  and 
probing  in  various  substrates  rather  than  flycatching 
(Price  1991,  Richman  and  Price  1992,  T.  D.  Price  in 
litt.  1995). 

While  some  individuals  of  P.  tytleri  are  fairly  readily 
distinguished,  others  require  considerably  more  care  for 
reliable  identification.  Sight  records  of  this  plain  but 
variable  species,  especially  outside  the  known  breeding 
grounds,  should  be  carefully  documented  by  notes, 
photographs,  and  recordings  of  any  vocalizations  (the 
latter  are  treated  by  Martens  1980,  Harrap  and  Redman 
1989,  Roberts  1992).  However,  many  sight  records,  even 
if  carefully  documented,  cannot  be  taken  as  definitive. 
Netting  records  of  birds  outside  the  known  breeding 
grounds  or  range  extensions  should  be  accompanied 
with  full  details,  appropriate  measurements  (especially 
nostril  groove  length),  close-up  photographs  showing 
bill  structure  and  feathering  at  base  of  bill,  and,  ideally, 
specimens  to  enable  critical  independent  evaluation. 
Increased  awareness  of  the  identification  criteria  for  P 
tytleri ,  when  rigorously  applied,  will  eventually  result  in 
an  improved  understanding  of  the  non-breeding  range, 
behaviour,  and  ecology  of  this  little-known,  near¬ 
endemic,  near-threatened  species  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent. 

For  information,  specimen  loans,  and/or  access  to  collections,  thanks 
are  due  M.  LeCroy,  AMNH;  R.  Prys-Jones  and  M.  P.  Walters,  BMNH; 
S.  Unnithan,  BNHS;  D.  Willard,  FMNH;  D.  Beaver  and  L. 
Abraczinskas,  MSU;  R.  A.  Paynter,  Jr.,  MCZ;  S.  Eck,  Staatliches 
Museum  fiirTierkunde,  Dresden  (MTD);  K.  Garrett,  LACM;  S.  L. 
Olson,  G.  R.  Graves,  and  J.  P.  Angle,  USNM;  R.  Prum  and  M. 
Robbins,  KUMNH;  B.  Millen,  ROM;  R.  B.  Payne  and  J.  Hinshaw, 
UMMZ;  K.  Roselaar,  Zoologisch  Museum,  University  of  Amsterdam 


(ZMA);  S.  Frahnert,  ZMB;  J.  Fjeldsa,  ZMUC.  Others  who  provided 
help  and  information  include  N.  Rai,  Pennsylvania  State  University; 
P.  Kaestner,  U.  S.  State  Department;  B.  F.  King;  K.  Kazmierczak;  P. 
Holt;  P.  Alstrom;  K.  Winker,  now  of  University  of  Alaska;T.  D.  Price 
and  M.  Katti,  University  of  California  at  San  Diego;  N.  Jamdar;  R. 
L.  Zusi,  USNM.  J.  Kress,  NMNH,  examined  pollen  samples  from 
feathers  of  P  tytleri.  I  thank  U.  Olsson  for  providing  a  photo  of  P. 
tytleri.  E.  Rivinus  helpfully  translated  a  German  account  of  the  spe¬ 
cies,  and  K.  Swagel  x-rayed  some  FMNH  specimens.  Earlier  drafts 
of  the  manuscript  were  improved  by  T.  D.  Price,  G.  R.  Graves,  P. 
Alstrom,  and  M.  D.  Gottfried,  Michigan  State  University  Museum. 
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Bird  records  from  Cambodia  in  1997,  including 
records  of  sixteen  species  new  for  the  country 

J.W.  DUCKWORTH  and  S.  HEDGES 


Brief  bird  observations  in  the  hilly  south-east  of  Cambodia  in  early  1997  recorded  14  species  new 
to  the  country.  Two  more  firsts  were  found  near  Phnom  Penh.  There  were  few  records  of  globally 
or  regionally  threatened  species  reflecting  the  brevity  of  the  work  and  the  location  of  most 
observations  in  and  around  human  settlement. 


INTRODUCTION 

Of  all  South-East  Asian  countries,  the  avifauna  of 
Cambodia  is  the  least  well  known.  A  draft  list  of  the 
country’s  birds  prepared  in  1964  byW.  W.  Thomas  was 
never  published  and  for  the  next  thirty  years  there  was 
very  little  additional  output.  A  recent  resurgence  in  bird 
observation  has  centred  mainly  on  the  internationally 
important  concentration  of  large  waterbirds  in  and 
around  the  Great  Lake  ofTonle  Sab  (e.g.  Scott  1992, 
Carr  1993,  Mundkur  et  al.  1995,  Parr  et  al.  1996).  Birds 
of  the  rest  of  the  country  have  figured  largely  as 
appendices  in  unpublished  reports  on  other  topics  (e.g. 
Dioli  1994,  Desai  and  Lie  Vuthy  1996).  This  paper 
presents  the  observations  of  birds  made  during  an 
aborted  attempt  to  search  for  Kouprey  Bos  sauveli  and 
other  threatened  large  mammals  in  the  east  of  the 
country  in  early  1997.  Only  three  days  were  spent 
outside  towns  or  villages,  but  many  records  of 
distributional  significance  were  made  and  these  form 
the  bulk  of  the  paper.  A  list  of  bird  species  of  elevated 
national  conservation  concern  will  shortly  be  published 
for  Laos  (Thewlis  et  al.  in  press)  and  records  for  all 
species  on  this  list  are  also  presented  here. 

SITES  VISITED 

Only  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam  was  time  devoted  to  searching 
for  birds;  species  lists  for  other  sites  are  merely  a 
compilation  of  incidental  observations.  Few  of  the 
localities  are  named  on  the  Times  Atlas,  so  geographical 
names  follow  the  Nelles  1 :  1,500,000  map  of  Indochina, 
supplemented  with  local  names  for  unplotted  localities. 

Phnom  Penh  (11°33'N  104°55'E;  20  m  asl):  3-13 
January  and  21  January  —  2  February  1997 

Phnom  Penh  is  a  large  sprawling  city,  which  was  used 
an  administrative  base.  Incidental  observations  were 
made  on  the  waterfront  throughout  the  period.  On  26 
January,  Lac  Samroung  (also  known  as  Basset  Marsh 
or  Oudong:  C.  Poole  verbally  1998)  was  visited  for  five 
hours.  The  lake  is  situated  along  route  5  about  12  km 
from  Phnom  Penh  centre,  in  Ponhealou  District  of 
Kandal  Province.  The  lake  and  associated  marshes  cover 
several  square  km,  which  are  surrounded  by  urbanized 
cultivation.  There  is  apparently  a  local  prohibition  on 
the  killing  and  capture  of  birds  (Tan  Setha,  Wildlife 
Protection  Office,  verbally  1997). 


BoeungVeal  Samnap  (11°37'N  105°00'E;  20  m):  2 
February  1997 

East  of  Phnom  Penh  and  the  main  Mekong  channel  is  a 
seasonally  flooded  forest.  A  three-hour  visit  was  made, 
mostly  by  boat,  to  some  of  the  more  remote  parts  of 
this.  Pockets  of  clearance  and  cultivation  were  seen 
throughout  the  area.  The  woody  vegetation  projected 
less  than  4  m  from  the  water  surface  and  surrounded 
an  extensive  water  body.  The  site  is  described  in  more 
detail  by  Edwards  (1996). 

Senmonorom  (12°27'N  107°11'E;  650-750  m):  13- 
16  and  20  January  1997 

Senmonorom,  the  capital  town  of  the  largest  Cambodian 
province,  Mondul  Kiri,  is  so  small  that  it  takes  less  than 
15  minutes’  walk  along  any  of  the  numerous  tracks 
leaving  the  town  to  leave  the  buildings  behind.  It  is 
surrounded  by  variously  degraded  deciduous  woody 
formations,  in  which  most  of  the  observations  were 
made. 

Phumi  Dak  Dam  (12°20'N  107°21'E;  900-950  m): 
16-19  January  1997 

Phumi  Dak  Dam  is  an  international  border  post  with 
Vietnam  lying  within  the  Phnom  Nam  Lyr  Wildlife 
Sanctuary.  A  road  runs  through  a  mosaic  of  open 
grassland  (burned  annually),  regenerating  deciduous 
bushland  and  extensive  little-degraded  evergreen  /  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest.  All  observations  were  made  from  the 
road  or  grassland;  the  dense  forest  was  not  entered,  as 
the  visit  was  intended  to  provide  introductory  training 
to  government  staff  in  wildlife  detection  and 
identification,  and  so  observations  were  made  where 
contact  rates  and  ease  of  viewing  were  maximized. 

Lumphat  (13°29'N  106°59'E;  100  m):  16-19 
January  1997 

Lumphat  is  a  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Tonle  Srepok 
river.  Observations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
are  listed  separately  from  those  on  the  road  to  Ban  Long 
(1 3°44'N  106°59'E;  100-200  m). 


SELECTED  SPECIES  ACCOUNTS 

Records  of  distributional  interest 

All  species  recorded  are  listed  in  the  Appendix,  following 
the  sequence  and  nomenclature  oflnskipp  et  al.  (1996). 
Records  in  the  present  section  concern  species  or  races 
not  recorded  for  Cambodia  byThomas  (1964),  King  et 
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al.  (1975)  or  other  previous  sources  listed  in  Mlikovsky 
and  Inskipp  (in  prep.)  or  traced  by  Seng  et  al.  (in  prep.). 
McNeely  (1975)  implies  that  some  of  these  species 
probably  occur  in  Cambodia,  but  states  explicitly  that 
his  predictions  need  field  confirmation.  As  all  the  species 
discussed  here  will  probably  be  found  to  occur  regularly 
in  Cambodia  and  as  we  are  familiar  with  them  all  from 
Laos,  Indonesia  and/or  Thailand,  details  of  identification 
are  given  only  in  certain  cases.  Supporting  evidence  for 
the  others  has  been  lodged  with  the  Forktail  editorial 
committee. 

Bay  Woodpecker  Blythipicus  pyrrhotis  One  at  Phumi 
Dak  Dam  on  18  January;  calls  similar  to  those  given  in 
Laos  heard  there  daily. 

Oriental  Bay  Owl  Phodilus  badius  Four  calling  birds 
heard  along  the  last  4  km  of  the  road  into  Phumi  Dak 
Dam  on  18  January. 

Mountain  Scops  Owl  Otus  spilocephalus  Heard  (from 
at  least  three  directions)  each  night,  particularly  in  the 
hours  just  after  dusk  and  just  before  dawn,  from  the 
Phumi  Dak  Dam  guard  post.  The  species  was  recently 
recorded  from  Central  Annam  and  from  Cochinchina 
for  the  first  time  (Robson  et  al.  1989,  1993a). 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis  Two  at 
Phumi  Dak  Dam  on  18  January.  The  species  has  been 
recorded  in  similar,  although  lower  altitude,  habitat  in 
Xe  Pian  NBCA,  south  Laos,  at  this  season  (Thewlis  et 
al.  1996). 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus  One  with  a 
Common  Greenshank  T.  nebularia  at  Pochentong 
Airport,  Phnom  Penh,  on  2  February.  The  species  was 
recently  found  in  South  Laos  for  the  first  time  (Thewlis 
et  al.  1996). 

Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii  A  total  of  about 
12  birds  in  muddy  pools  in  lake-edge  rice  paddies  at 
Boeung  Veal  Samnap  on  2  February.  The  absence  of 
previous  records  is  surprising  as  it  is  common  in 
Thailand  (Boonsong  and  Round  1991). 

Maroon  Oriole  Oriolus  traillii  A  female  and  a  pair  at 
Phumi  Dak  Dam  on  1 7  and  1 8  January  respectively.  As 
with  recent  records  in  South  Laos,  the  male  did  not 
have  the  vivid  red  plumage  of  0.  t.  robinsoni. 

Grey  B  ushchat  Saxicola  ferrea  A  female  near 
Senmonorom  on  14  January  was  in  regenerating  scrub 
over  agricultural  land,  a  habitat  typical  of  the  species  in 
Laos. 

Black-throatedTit  Aeghhalos  concinnus  At  Phumi  Dak 
Dam,  parties  of  three  and  of  two  on  17  January  and  of 
four  on  18  January.  The  birds  resembled  A.  c.  annamensis 
in  plumage:  black  throat  patch,  thick  black  eyestripe, 
white  submoustachial,  grey  crown,  slight  apricot  wash 
on  flanks  but  no  apparent  rufous  on  the  head. 

Ashy  Bulbul  Hemixos  flavala  Several  groups  of  2-3  daily 
at  Phumi  Dak  Dam.  All  showed  the  green  wing  patch 
similar  to  birds  in  non-peninsular  Thailand  (see 
Boonsong  and  Round  1991)  and  Laos. 

Black  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  leucocephalus  Several  small 
parties  of  Black  Bulbuls  daily  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam 
involved  approximately  equal  numbers  of  dark-headed 


and  white-headed  birds.  By  contrast,  all  37  (in  small 
flocks)  seen  around  Senmonorom  on  15  January  had 
dark  heads. Thomas  (1964)  recorded  only  a  dark-headed 
form,  provisionally  identified  as  H.  1.  concolor,  from  the 
country;  the  species  was  not  listed  at  all  for  Cambodia 
by  Rand  and  Deignan  (1960). 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  Small 
numbers  were  seen  and  heard  daily  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam, 
but  it  was  not  established  whether  birds  were  of  the  race 
P.  t.  plumbeitarsus  (the  most  likely  form  to  occur,  and 
separated  as  a  species  by,  e.g.,  Boonsong  and  Round 
1991)  or  another.  Delacour  and  Jabouille  (1940) 
recorded  the  species  for  all  Indochina,  but  Thomas 
(1964)  traced  no  records  from  Cambodia,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  other  since  (Mlikovsky  and 
Inskipp  in  prep.). 

White-cheeked  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  vassali 
Three  parties  of  at  least  six  birds,  in  widely  spaced 
localities,  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam  on  17-19  January. 
Additionally,  a  flock  of  at  least  30,  the  description  of 
appearance  and  behaviour  fitting  this  species,  was 
reported  on  1 7  January.  Equally  large  flocks  have  been 
recorded  in  Vietnam  and  Laos  (Robson  et  al.  1993b, 
Thewlis  et  al.  in  press). The  species  has  a  limited  range 
in  southern  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  was  previously 
considered  Near-Threatened  (Collar  and  Andrew  1988) 
although  it  was  not  listed  as  such  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 

[Golden  Babbler  Stachyris  chrysaea  Several  birds  of 
this  genus  were  heard  daily  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam,  but 
none  was  seen.  This  species  is  difficult  to  separate  on 
call  from  Rufous-fronted  S.  rufifrons  and  Rufous-capped 
Babblers  S.  ruficeps ;  in  sites  in  southern  Laos  similar  in 
habitat  and  altitude  to  Phumi  Dak  Dam,  Golden 
Babbler  is  abundant  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996,  Duckworth  et 
al.  in  press).  No  species  of  Stachyris  is  recorded  for 
Cambodia  by  Mlikovsky  and  Inskipp  (in  prep.);  this  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  indication  of  the 
embryonic  state  of  knowledge  of  the  country’s  birds,  as 
in  adjacent  Laos,  five  species  occur  which  are  likely  on 
the  grounds  of  habitat  and  geography  to  be  present  in 
Cambodia.] 

Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler  Macronous  kelleyi  At  Phumi 
Dak  Dam,  groups  of  3-9  and  two  on  1 7  and  1 8  January, 
respectively,  were  associated  with  mixed-species  flocks. 
Birds  had  neat  rusty  caps,  grey  cheeks  merging  with  the 
grey  nape,  a  much  weaker  supercilium  than  on  Striped 
Tit  Babbler  M.  gularis  (indeed,  barely  noticeable),  a 
yellowish  throat  and  breast  with  a  yellow  tinge  to  the 
belly,  and  olive  upperparts.  This  species  has  a  limited 
range  in  southern  Laos  and  Vietnam  and  is  considered 
to  be  Globally  Near-Threatened  (Collar  et  al.  1994), 
although  at  least  in  favoured  areas  of  Laos  it  can  live  at 
high  densities  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  In  Laos  it  has  not 
been  recorded  as  high  as  900  m  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996, 
Duckworth  et  al.  in  press),  although  records  in  Vietnam 
come  from  up  to  1,080  m  (Robson  et  al.  1993b). 

Silver-eared  Mesia  Leiothrix  argentauris  Two  in  a 
mixed-species  flock  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam  on  17  January, 
with  a  small  flock  there  the  next  day  (Tan  Setha  verbally 
1997). 

Mountain  Fulvetta  Alcippe  peracensis  One  of  the 
commonest  birds  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam  with  over  20  seen 
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daily.  Birds  seemed  to  show  a  mix  of  plumage  characters 
of  the  two  forms  which  occur  (and  which  might  be 
separate  species:  Inskipp  et  al.  1996),  annamensis  and 
grotei  (see  Thewlis  et  al.  1996  for  descriptions).  In 
southern  Laos,  grotei  occurs  at  lower  altitudes  than  does 
annamensis  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996)  and  Phunti  Dak  Dam 
(at  900-950  m)  is  higher  than  any  Vietnamese  or  Lao 
site  where  grotei  has  been  recorded  (Robson  et  al.  1993b, 
Thewlis  et  al.  1 996,  Duckworth  et  al.  in  press).  However, 
the  presence  of  Grey-facedTit  Babbler,  a  species  in  Laos 
with  an  altitudinal  distribution  similar  to  grotei,  at  Phumi 
Dak  Dam  suggests  that  grotei  might  also  occur  there. 

Black-chinned  Yuhina  Yuhina  nigrimenta  A 
monospecific  flock  of  about  six  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam  on 
1 7  January. 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  ignipectns 
Small  flowerpeckers  were  common  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam. 
Both  males  seen  showed  the  orange-red  breast  patch 
characteristic  of  D.  i.  ignipectus.  Thomas  (1964)  and 
Salomonsen  (1967)  recorded  only  D.  i.  cambodianum 
from  Cambodia,  based  on  records  from  Bokor  by 
Delacour  (1929)  and  Engelbach  (1938);  this  race  lacks 
red  on  the  breast  (Boonsong  and  Round  1991).  In 
Vietnam,  the  nominate  race  occurs  south  to  the  Da  Lat 
Plateau  (Salomonsen  1967),  which  is  well  to  the  south 
of  Phumi  Dak  Dam. 

Records  of  globally  and  regionally  threatened 
species 

The  appendix  lists  the  threat  category  for  each  of  these 
species.  As  well  as  the  species  detailed  below,  records  of 
Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler,  the  first  for  Cambodia,  are 
detailed  above. 

Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus  Two  pet  birds  in  Lumphat 
were  apparently  hatched  from  eggs  collected  by  a  farmer 
in  the  Kaoh  Mayeul  area  (c.  13°19'N  107°15'E;  100 
m). 

Great  Hornbill  Buceros  bicornis  Two  at  Phumi  Dak 
Dam  on  1 6  January  and  one  the  next  day. 

Pied  Kingfisher  Ceryle  rudis  A  total  of  19  in 
approximately  1 5  km  of  the  heavily  urbanizedTonle  Sab 
river  upstream  from  its  confluence  with  the  Mekong. 
Although  the  species  has  declined  drastically  in  Laos 
(Thewlis  et  al.  in  press)  it  evidently  remains  common 
around  Phnom  Penh.  However,  in  Kampot  province, 
200  km  south-west  of  Phnom  Penh,  the  species  is  now 
absent  from  many  small  farmland  streams  that  it 
occupied  25  years  ago;  in  the  interim,  flow  in  these 
streams  has  changed  from  permanent  to  wet  season  only 
(Lie  Vuthy  verbally  1997). 

Alexandrine  Parakeet  Psittacula  eupatria  One  at 
Phumi  Dak  Dam  on  1 8  January  and  six  probably  of  this 
species  there  on  1 7  January.  Additionally,  a  tame  female 
in  Senmonorom  had  reportedly  been  taken  from  a  nest 
nearBu  Sra  (24  km  distant;  12°35'N  107°22'E;  400  m) 
in  early  1996.  One  (alive)  was  for  sale  in  Ban  Long 
market  on  1 9  January. 

Grey-headed  Lapwing  Vanellus  cinereus  A  total  of  14  at 
Lac  Samroung  on  26  January,  mostly  on  short  grazed 
turf  beside  pools.  Although  insignificant  compared  with 
numbers  in  North  Annam  (Robson  et  al.  1993a),  less 


than  a  tenth  of  available  habitat  at  Lac  Samroung  was 
checked.  The  highest  number  recorded  at  any 
Cambodian  site  by  Edwards  (1996)  was  four. 

Brahminy  Kite  Haliastur  Indus  One  at  Boeung  Veal 
Samnap  on  2  February.  Populations  have  declined 
steeply  in  Thailand  and  Laos  (Boonsong  and  Round 
1991, Thewlis  et  al.  in  press).  Although  healthy  numbers 
remain  in  parts  of  Cambodia  (Scott  1992),  the  species 
may  also  be  decreasing  there: Thomas  (1964)  reported 
nests  in  the  centre  of  Phnom  Penh,  but  we  failed  to  find 
the  species. 

Darter  A  nhinga  melanogaster  Five  singles  at  Boeung  Veal 
Samnap  on  2  February.  A  single  was  recorded  at  the 
site  in  February  1996  by  Edwards  (1996).  Populations 
have  collapsed  in  Thailand  and  Laos  almost  to  local 
extinction  (Boonsong  and  Round  1991,  Thewlis  et  al. 
in  press). The  large  numbers  seen  recently  in  Cambodia 
(Mundkur  et  al.  1995,  Parr  et  al.  1996)  are  thus  of  high 
regional  importance.  Note  that  the  Near-Threatened 
category  of  Collar  et  al.  (1994)  applies  only  to  the 
subspecies  A.  m.  melanogaster,  this  is  the  only  form 
occurring  in  South-East  Asia. 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  Two  adults  at  Lac 
Samroung  on  26  January  and  one  at  Boeung  Veal 
Samnap  on  2  February.  Up  to  10  were  recorded  at  the 
latter  site  by  Edwards  (1996). 

DISCUSSION 

Few  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  these  records  due 
to  their  incidental  nature. That  no  GloballyThreatened 
species  ( sensu  Collar  et  al.  1994),  and  only  three  Near- 
Threatened  species  (Grey-headed  Lapwing,  Darter  and 
Grey-facedTit  Babbler)  were  found  in  the  field  reflects 
merely  the  brevity  of  observations.  The  high  number  of 
species  new  to  Cambodia  (16,  plus  Golden  Babbler 
provisionally)  indicates  the  restricted  nature  of  previous 
work.  The  lack  of  earlier  records  of  Grey  Bushchat  is 
not  easily  explicable,  as  it  frequents  degraded  areas,  even 
occurring  around  villages.  Temminck’s  Stint,  Spotted 
Redshank  and  Greenish  Warbler  were  probably  too 
difficult  to  identify  with  certainty  in  the  field  30  or  more 
years  ago  in  a  region  containing  several  related  species 
unfamiliar  to  European  observers. The  remaining  species 
without  previous  records  were  all  found  at  Phumi  Dak 
Dam.  Many  were  found  daily  and  are  likely  to  be 
common  in  hilly  areas  in  the  east  of  the  country.  No 
collecting  expedition  appears  to  have  visited  these.  It  is 
unlikely  that  these  species  are  all  genuinely  absent  from 
montane  areas  that  were  visited  in  Cambodia  in  the  past, 
which  lie  to  the  west  (Elephant  mountains,  Kravanh 
mountains;  Delacour  1928,  1929,  Engelbach  1938, 
1952):  all  except  Black-chinned  Yuhina  occur  on  the 
Bolaven  Plateau  (south  Laos)  and  most  are  common 
there  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996,  Duckworth  et  al.  in  press). 
Most  would  be  expected  to  occur  at  Phumi  Dak  Dam 
on  the  basis  of  their  distribution  in  Vietnam,  although 
Black-throatedTit  and  Black-chinnedYuhina  would  not 
necessarily  be  predicted  as  the  Phumi  Dak  Dam  area 
seems  to  be  separated  by  lowlands  from  the  western 
highlands  of  Vietnam  (C.  R.  Robson  in  litt.  1997). 
Further  work  in  Cambodian  forests,  particularly  in 
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highland  areas,  is  likely  to  reveal  many  more  species 
currently  unrecorded  from  the  country. 

Sanction  to  visit  Mondul  Kiri  and  Ratanikiri  Provinces  was  granted 
by  the  Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Forestry  and  Fisheries,  and  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ¬ 
ment.  Valuable  assistance  was  received  from  Tom  Dillon,  Mao  Kosal, 
Frank  Lambert,  Alan  Robinson  and  Craig  Robson.  LicVuthy,  Chak 
Sokhavicheaboth,Tan  Setha,  Men  Souriyon  and  Peth  Boonat  all  in¬ 
tended  to  participate  in  the  survey,  which  was  cancelled  in  the  face 
of  deteriorating  security  in  the  region.  Cohn  Poole  and  Tim  Inskipp 
discussed  drafts  of  this  text.  The  reconnaissance  was  funded  by 
IUCN-SSC  and  WWF  Indochina  Programme. 
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APPENDIX 


Birds  recorded  in  Cambodia  in  1997 


Threat 

Dak  Dam 

Other  sites 

category 

status 

presence 

Red  Junglefowl 

Gallus  gallus 

C 

Lesser  Whistling-duck 

Dendrocygna  javanica 

2 

Cotton  Pygmy-goose 

Nettapus  coromandelianus 

2 

[Spot-billed  Duck] 

Arias  poecilorhyncha 

[3] 

Speckled  Piculet 

Pic umnus  innominatus 

P 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

P 

Common/Greater  Flameback 

Dinopium  javanense/Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

4 

Bay  Woodpecker 

Blythipicus  pyrrhotis 

P 

Black-browed  Barbet 

Megalaima  oorii 

C 

[Blue-eared  Barbet] 

M.  australis 

[4] 

.Coppersmith  Barbet 

M.  haemacephala 

4,5 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill 

Anthracoceros  albirostris 

C 

Great  Hornbill 

Buceros  bicornis 

ARL 

P 

Common  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

4 

Indian  Roller 

Coracias  benghalensis 

1,2, 4,6 

Common  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  atthis 

1,2,3 

White-throated  Kingfisher 

Halcyon  smyrnensis 

3 

Pied  Kingfisher 

Ceryle  rudis 

ARL 

1 

Green  Bee-eater 

Merops  orientalis 

C 

2 

Blue-tailed  Bee-eater 

M.  philippinus 

1,2,3 

Plaintive  Cuckoo 

Cacomantis  merulinus 

1,3 

Drongo  Cuckoo 

Surniculus  lugubris 

P 

Asian  Koel 

Eudynamys  scolopacea 

3,5 

Green-billed  Malkoha 

Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

C 

Lesser  Coucal 

Centropus  bengalensis 

4,6 

Vernal  Hanging  Parrot 

Loriculus  vernalis 

C 

4 

Alexandrine  Parakeet 

Psittacula  eupatria 

ARL 

P 

Red-breasted  Parakeet 

P  alexandri 

4,5 

Needletail  sp. 

Hirundapus 

P 

Asian  Palm  Swift 

Cypsiurus  balasiensis 

1,2,4 

House  Swift 

Apus  affinis 

1,4 

Oriental  Bay  Owl 

Phodilus  badius 

C 

Mountain  Scops  Owl 

Otus  spilocephalus 

c 

Collared  Scops  Owl 

O.  bakkamoena 

p 

Collared  Owlet 

Glaucidiwn  brodiei 

c 

Large-tailed  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  macrurus 

c 

Rock  Pigeon  (believed  feral) 

Columba  livia 

1 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 

Streptopelia  orientalis 

p 

Spotted  Dove 

S.  chinensis 

3,5 

Red  Collared  Dove 

S.  tranquebarica 

3 

Emerald  Dove 

Chalcophaps  indica 

p 

Pin-tailed  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  apicauda 

p 

Green  pigeon  sp.  *  1 

Treron 

p 

Mountain  Imperial  Pigeon 

Ducula  badia 

c 

White-breasted  Waterhen 

Amaurornis  phoenicurus 

4 

White-browed  Crake 

Porzana  cinerea 

2 

Purple  Swamphen 

Porphyrio  porphyrio 

2,3 

Common  Moorhen 

Gallinula  chloropus 

4,6 

Common  Coot 

Fulica  atra 

2 

Common  Snipe 

Gallinago  gallinago 

2,3 

Spotted  Redshank 

Tringa  erythropus 

1 

Marsh  Sandpiper 

T.  stagnatilis 

3 

Common  Greenshank 

T.  nebularia 

1,3 

Wood  Sandpiper 

T.  glareola 

2,3 

Common  Sandpiper 

Actitis  hypoleucos 

3 

Temminck’s  Stint 

Calidris  temminckii 

3 

Pheasant-tailed  Jacana 

Hydrophasianus  chirurgus 

2 

Bronze-winged  Jacana 

Metopidius  indicus 

2 

Black-winged  Stilt 

Hiniantopus  himantopus 

3 

Pacific  Golden  Plover 

Pluvialis  fulva 

3 

Little  Ringed  Plover 

Charadrius  dubius 

2,3 

Kentish  Plover 

C.  alexandrinus 

3 

Grey-headed  Lapwing 

Vanellus  cinereus 

GNT 

2 

Red-wattled  Lapwing 

V.  indicus 

2,4 

Brown-headed  Gull 

Larus  brunnicephalus 

1,3 
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Threat 

Dak  Dam 

Other  sites 

category 

status 

presence 

Caspian  T  ern 

Sterna  caspia 

1,3 

Whiskered  Tern 

C  hlidon  ias  hybrid  us 

1,3 

Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

2,3 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard 

Pernis  ptilorhyncus 

P 

Black-shouldered  Kite 

Elanus  caeruleus 

1,2 

Brahminy  Kite 

Haliastur  indus 

ARL 

3 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle  *2 

Spilornis  cheela 

C 

4,6 

Shikra  *3 

Accipiter  badius 

C 

1,  [41 

Grey-faced  Buzzard 

Butastur  indicus 

P 

Little  Grebe 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

2,4 

Darter 

Anhinga  melanogaster 

GNT 

3 

Little/Indian  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  nigerl P  fuscicollis 

2,3 

Little  Egret 

Egretta  garzetta 

1,2,3 

Purple  Heron 

Ardea  purpurea 

ARL 

2,3 

Great  Egret 

Casmerodius  albus 

1,2,3 

Intermediate  Egret 

Mesophoyx  intermedia 

2 

Cattle  Egret 

Bubulcus  ibis 

2,3 

Pond  Heron  sp. 

Ardeola 

P 

1,2, 3, 4, 6 

Little  Heron 

Butorides  striatus 

1,3 

Yellow  Bittern 

Ixobrychus  sinensis 

2,3 

Cinnamon  Bittern 

I.  cinnamomeus 

2 

Silver-breasted  Broadbill 

Serilophus  lunatus 

P 

Aslan  Fairy  Bluebird 

Irena  puella 

c 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird 

Chloropsis  aurifrons 

4 

Brown  Shrike 

Lanins  cristatus 

1,2, 4,5 

Burmese  Shrike 

L.  collurioides 

4 

Eurasian  Jay 

Garrulus  glandarius 

4 

Red-billed  Blue  Magpie 

Urocissa  erythrorhyncha 

4 

Racket-tailed  T  reepie 

Crypsirina  temia 

3 

Large-billed  Crow 

Corvus  macrorhynchos 

1,4,5 

Ashy  Woodswallow 

Artamus  fuscus 

p 

4 

Black-naped/Slender-billed  Oriole 

Oriolus  chinensis/O.  tenuirostris 

p 

4,6 

Maroon  Oriole 

O.  traillii 

p 

Large  Cuckooshrike 

Coracina  macei 

4 

Indochinese/Black-winged  Cuckooshrike 

C.  polioptera/C.  melaschistos 

4 

Scarlet  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  flammeus 

c 

4,5 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike 

Hemipus  picatus 

p 

White-throated  Fantail 

Rhipidura  albicollis 

c 

Black  Drongo 

Dicrurus  macrocercus 

2,6 

Ashy  Drongo 

D.  leucophaeus 

c 

4,5 

Bronzed  Drongo 

D.  aeneus 

p 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo 

D.  remifer 

p 

Spangled  Drongo 

D.  hottentottus 

4 

Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo 

D.  paradiseus 

p 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  solitarius 

4 

[Eyebrowed  Thrush] 

Turdus  obscurus 

[4] 

Red-throated  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  parva 

c 

4 

Verditer  Flycatcher 

Eumyias  thalassina 

p 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher 

Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

p 

Siberian  Blue  Robin 

Luscinia  cyane 

p 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin 

Copsych  us  saularis 

p 

2,4,5 

Slaty-backed  Forktail 

Enicurus  schistaceus 

p 

Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

1,2,4 

Pied  Bushchat 

S.  caprata 

1,2, 3, 4 

Grey  Bushchat 

S.  ferrea 

4 

White-shouldered  Starling 

Sturnus  sinensis 

3 
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Threat  Dak  Dam 

category  status 

Other  sites 

presence 

Asian  Pied  Starling 

S’,  contra 

4 

Black-collared  Starling 

S.  nigricollis 

2,4 

Vinous-breasted  Starling 

S.  burmannicus 

P 

4 

Common  Myna 

Acridotheres  tristis 

2, 3,4, 5, 6 

White-vented  Myna 

A.  cinereus 

2 

Hill  Myna 

Gracula  religiosa 

P 

4 

Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch 

Sitta  frontalis 

P 

Black-throated  T  it 

Aegithalos  concinnus 

C 

Sand/Pale  Martin 

Riparia  riparia/R.  diluta 

3 

Barn  Swallow 

Hirundo  rustica 

1,2, 3,4 

Red-rumped  Swallow 

H.  daurica 

C 

1,4 

Black-headed  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  atriceps 

P 

Black-crested  Bulbul 

P.  melanicterus 

C 

4 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul 

P.  jocosus 

C 

4 

Sooty-headed  Bulbul 

P.  aurigaster 

C 

4 

Stripe-throated  Bulbul 

P.  finlaysoni 

C 

Yellow-vented  Bulbul 

P.  goiavier 

2 

Streak-eared  Bulbul 

P.  blanfordi 

i 

Puff-throated  Bulbul 

Alophoixus  pallidus 

C 

Grey-eyed  Bulbul 

Iole  propinqua 

C 

4 

Ashy  Bulbul 

Hemixos  flavala 

C 

Black  Bulbul  *4 

Hypsipetes  leucocephalus 

C 

4 

Black  Bulbul  *5 

H.  leucocephalus 

C 

Zitting  Cisticola 

Cisticola  juncidis 

3 

Brown  Prinia 

Prinia  polychroa 

P 

4 

Grey-breasted  Prinia 

P.  hodgsonii 

4 

Plain  Prinia 

P.  inornata 

1,2, 3, 4 

White-eye  sp. 

Zosterops 

4 

Black-browed  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  bistrigiceps 

1,2 

Oriental/Clamorous  Reed  Warbler 

A.  orientalislA.  stentoreus 

1,2 

Thick-billed  Warbler 

A.  aedon 

P 

4 

C  ommon  T  ailorbird 

Orthotomus  sutorius 

1 

Dark-necked  Tailorbird 

O.  atrogularis 

c 

Dusky  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  fuscatus 

2,4 

Radde’s  Warbler 

P  schzvarzi 

p 

Y  ellow-browed  Warbler 

P.  inornatus 

c 

1,4 

Greenish  Warbler  (6) 

P.  trochiloides 

c 

Pale-legged  Leaf  Warbler 

P  tenellipes 

c 

Striated  Grassbird 

Megalurus  palustris 

2 

White-crested  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  leucolophus 

c 

4 

White-cheeked  Laughingthrush 

G.  vassali 

c 

[Golden  Babbler] 

Stachyris  chrysaea 

[P] 

Striped  Tit  Babbler 

Macronous  gularis 

c 

4 

Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler 

M.  kelleyi 

GNT  p 

Silver-eared  Mesia 

Leiothrix  argentauris 

p 

White-browed  Shrike  Babbler 

Pteruthius  flaviscapis 

p 

Blue-winged  Minla 

Minla  cyanouroptera 

p 

Mountain  Fulvetta  *6 

Alcippe  peracensis 

c 

Black-chinned  Yuhina 

Yuhina  nigrimenta 

p 

White-bellied  Yuhina 

Y.  zantholeuca 

c 

Rufous-winged  Bushlark 

Mirafra  assamica 

2 

Thick-billed  Flowerpecker 

Dicaeum  agile 

c 

Yellow-vented  Flowerpecker 

D.  chrysorrheum 

p 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker 

D.  ignipectus 

c 

Olive-backed  Sunbird 

Nectarinia  jugularis 

p 

[  1  ]  ,4 

Purple  Sunbird  N.  asiatica  P 
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Threat  Dak  Dam 

Other  sites 

category  status 

presence 

Black-throated  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  saturata 

C 

Crimson  Sunbird 

A.  siparaja 

P 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow 

Passer  montanus 

1,2,4 

Yellow  Wagtail  *7 

Motacilla  flava 

[2,3,4] 

Grey  Wagtail 

M.  cinerea 

4 

Richard’s  Pipit 

Anthus  richardi 

C 

4,5 

Paddyfield  Pipit 

A.  rufulus 

2 

Olive-backed  Pipit 

A.  hodgsoni 

c 

2,4 

Streaked  Weaver 

Plocens  manyar 

1 

White-rumped  Munia 

Lonchura  striata 

p 

Scaly-breasted  Munia 

L.  punctulata 

1 

Square  brackets  indicate  a  provisional  record. 

Threat  categories:  GT  and  GNT:  Globally  Threatened  and  Globally  Near-Threatened;  see  Collar  ex  al.  (1994). 
ARL:  At  Risk  in  Laos;  seeThewlis  et  al.  (in  press). 

Phumi  Dak  Dam  status:  C,  common  (observed  daily);  P,  present  (observed,  but  abundance  not  assessed). 

Other  sites:  1,  Phnom  Penh;  2,  Lac  Samroung;  3,  BoeungVeal  Samnap;  4,  Senmonorom;  5,  Lumphat  area; 

6,  Lumphat  -  Ban  Long  road. 

Notes: 

*  1:  not  Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon  T.  curvirostra  or  Pm-tailed  Green  Pigeon. 

*2:  several  medium  -  large  raptors  not  identified  to  species  at  Dak  Dam  are  not  included  in  any  row  of  this  table. 
*3:  accipiters  not  identified  to  species  are  not  in  the  table. 

*4:  birds  with  black  heads. 

*5:  birds  with  white  heads. 

*6:  not  identified  to  subspecies;  see  text. 

*7:  Citrine  Wagtail  M.  citreola  not  ruled  out. 
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Notes  on  Philippine  birds:  interesting  records  from 
northern  Luzon  and  Batan  Island 

H.  NUYTEMANS 


Details  are  given  of  a  visit  to  northern  Luzon  and  Batan  Island  in  the  Philippines  in  1996  and  a 
further  visit  to  Pasaleng,  Luzon,  in  1997-1998.  The  more  interesting  species  seen  included  two 
vagrant  Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos\  many  migrating  Grey-faced  Buzzards  Butastur  indicus ;  three 
Spotted  Buttonquail  Tnrnix  ocellata,  an  uncommon  endemic  species;  many  Fork-tailed  Swifts 
Apus  pacificus',  a  range  extension  for  Violaceous  Crow  Corvus  ( enca )  violaceus ;  an  early  breeding 
record  for  Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius ;  the  first  Luzon  record  of  the  Batanes  race  of 
Japanese  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  atrocaudata  periophthalmica ;  and  the  first  Philippine  record 
of  the  lugens  race  of  White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  the  Philippines  have  become 
a  popular  destination  for  birding  tourists.  At  least  185 
endemic  bird  species  occur  in  the  archipelago.  Most  of 
them  are  forest  birds  and,  since  primary  forests  are 
disappearing  rapidly,  many  species  are  threatened. 
Increasing  numbers  of  birdwatchers  are  trekking  from 
island  to  island  in  search  of  these  endemics,  realising 
that  within  a  measurable  space  of  time  there  may  be  no 
more  opportunities  left  to  see  Philippine  Eagle 
Pithecophaga  jefferyi,  Philippine  Cockatoo  Cacatua 
haematuropygia ,  Rufous-headed  Flornbill  Aceros  waldeni 
and  other  appealing  species. 

Up  to  1 990,  the  far  north  of  Luzon  was  best  avoided 
by  visitors,  as  the  rebellions  of  the  New  People’s  Army 
were  very  active  in  this  region.  Nowadays,  however,  this 
area  is  considered  to  be  more  or  less  as  safe  as  any  other 
place  in  the  Philippines.  Reassured  by  this  latest 
development,  I  made  an  ornithological  tour  through 
northern  Luzon  and  Batan  Island  (Batanes  Islands)  from 
20  February  to  31  March  1996.  Most  of  this  period  I 
spent  at  Pasaleng,  a  barangay  of  Pagudpud,  located  at 
Pasaleng  Bay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Luzon,  in  the 
Ilocos  Norte  Province  (18°35'N  1 20°52'E).  Thus, 
geographically,  it  is  a  good  location  during  spring 
migration.  Moreover,  its  surroundings  are  still  well 
forested  and  it  is  an  area  that  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Philippine  government  to  be  declared  as  a  national  park. 

In  December  1997  — January  1998  I  returned  to 
Pasaleng  and  was  happily  surprised  to  see  that  boards 
with  texts  like  ‘Enjoy  the  pristine  beauty  of  the  Calbario- 
Patapat  National  Park’  and  ‘Help  us  to  conserve  our 
forest’  had  recently  been  installed.  The  landscape  of  this 
national  park  is  spectacular  and  extensive  virgin  lowland 
and  mid-mountain  forest  remains,  populated  with 
abundant  wildlife. The  near-threatened  Rufous  Hornbill 
Buceros  hydrocorax,  the  largest  of  the  9  or  10  endemic 
Philippine  hornbill  species,  is  still  common  here  and 
their  loud  calls  can  be  heard  throughout  the  park. 
Philippine  Falconets  Microhierax  erythrogenys  are 
common  too;  on  a  walk  of  less  than  5  km,  up  to  20 
falconets  can  be  counted,  living  in  parties  of  up  to  6  or 
8  birds.TheWhite-bellied  Sea  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucogaster 


has  its  nest  on  the  forested  sea  cliffs  and  hunts  sea  snakes 
in  Pasaleng  Bay. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  protected  status,  illegal 
logging  and  kaingin  (slash  and  burn)  agriculture  goes 
on.  Red-crested  Malkohas  Phaenicophaeus  superciliosus 
and  near-threatened  Rufous  Coucals  Centropus  unirufus, 
both  endemic  species  restricted  to  Luzon  and  some  of 
its  satellite  islands,  were  seen  on  1 1  January  1998,  while 
the  noise  of  chainsaws  and  a  falling  giant  tree  was  heard 
nearby.  In  the  Philippines,  where  50%  of  the  population 
live  below  the  poverty  line,  few  people  have  an  eye  for 
the  avifauna  around  them.  Birds  are  considered  as 
‘communal  property’  and  are  hunted  extensively  for 
food.  It  is  not  surprising  that  much  remains  unknown 
and  much  has  still  to  be  discovered  on  Philippine  birds. 

DISCUSSION  ON  SOME 
INTERESTING  SPECIES 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos 

The  Mallard  is  a  vagrant  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  The 
only  known  record  is  that  of  a  specimen  collected  in 
July  1948  on  Batan  Island  (Dickinson  et  al.  1991). 

On  28  February  1996,  a  male  was  present  on  Lake 
Paoay,  Ilocos  Norte.  It  was  seen  among  a  flock  of  at 
least  150  endemic  Philippine  Ducks  Anas  luzonica  and 
some  tens  of  Tufted  Ducks  Aythya  fuligula. 

On  1 3  January  1 998,  a  female  was  seen  on  the  same 
lake,  this  time  in  company  with  118  Philippine  Ducks 
and  90  to  100  Tufted  Ducks.  If  these  records  refer  to 
genuine  vagrants  and  not  to  escaped  birds,  these  are 
the  second  and  third  records  for  the  Philippines  and 
the  first  records  for  Luzon. 

Other  interesting  birds  seen  on  Lake  Paoay  on  13 
January  1998  were  three  Ospreys  Pandion  haliaetus  and 
one  Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo.  The  latter  is 
a  rare  winter  visitor  of  which  Dickinson  et  al.  (1991)  do 
not  mention  any  records  in  January. 

Grey-faced  Buzzard  Butastur  indicus 

The  Grey-faced  Buzzard  has  a  limited  breeding  range 
in  East  Asia,  including  Japan  (except  Hokkaido),  Korea, 
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Manchuria  and  the  Ivhaborovsk  region  in  eastern 
Siberia.  It  leaves  its  breeding  range  entirely  to  winter  in 
mainland  South-East  Asia,  southern  China,  the 
Philippines,  the  Greater  Sundas  and  New  Guinea 
(McClure  1974).  In  the  Philippines,  it  is  a  common 
passage  migrant  and  winter  visitor  (Dickinson  et  al. 
1991). 

On  13  March  1996,  during  a  two-day  stay  on  Batan 
Island,  250  to  300  Grey-faced  Buzzards  passed  overhead 
in  barely  half  an  hour.  I  first  noticed  the  birds  when 
they  were  soaring  south-west  of  Basco  town.  Then  they 
glided  north-eastward  towards  Mount  Iraya.  There, 
above  its  southern  slopes,  they  began  to  soar  again, 
gaining  height  until  many  disappeared  in  the  clouds  that 
surrounded  the  mountain  summit.  Nevertheless,  many, 
if  not  all  of  the  birds  apparently  did  not  migrate  any 
further;  many  glided  around  seemingly  aimlessly  and  a 
number  of  them  eventually  glided  to  the  east  and 
perched  in  the  trees.  That  was  at  about  14h00,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  probably  too  late  in  the  day  for  them  to 
venture  across  the  sea.  The  weather  was  sunny  with  a 
half-clouded  sky  and  a  weak  wind  blowing  from  the  east. 
On  Honshu  Island,  Japan,  the  Grey-faced  Buzzards  start 
to  move  down  through  the  highlands  in  mid-September. 
In  southern  Kyushu  and  Yakushima  Island  (northern 
Ryukyus),  the  birds  pass  in  early  October,  when  tens  of 
thousands  of  birds  fill  the  sky  for  several  days.  Then 
they  follow  the  Ryukyus  southward  via  Tokunoshima 
Island.  Their  next  major  stop  is  Miyakojima  Island  in 
the  southern  Ryukyus  (Austin  and  Kuroda  1953).  On 
this  island,  2,486  Grey-faced  Buzzards  were  ringed 
during  the  Migratory  Animal  Pathological  Survey 
(MAPS)  in  the  1960s.  Although  only  six  of  these  birds 
(0.24%)  were  recovered  in  Taiwan  and  98  (4%)  in  the 
Philippines  between  1964  and  1972  (McClure  1974), 
the  birds  probably  all  move  via  Taiwan,  where  up  to 
30,000  birds  were  counted  per  day  in  early  October  in 
Renting  National  Park  at  the  southern  tip  of  the  island 
(D.  Blakesley  pers.  comm.). The  explanation  as  to  why 
so  many  more  birds  were  recovered  in  the  Philippines  is 
that  the  period  of  occurrence  is  much  longer  here,  and 
because  hunting  pressure  in  the  Philippines  is  probably 
much  higher.  For  that  matter,  almost  all  of  the  98 
recoveries  in  the  Philippines  were  killed  birds.  Apart 
from  these  recoveries,  three  cases  are  known  of  birds 
coming  in  from  Taiwan  (McClure  1974). 

In  the  Batanes  Islands,  most  birds  pass  in  mid- 
October  (McGregor  1910).  However,  time  of  migration 
depends  on  the  weather  conditions.  In  autumn,  the 
weather  on  Batanes  is  often  rainy  and  stormy  for  long 
periods,  with  typhoons  striking  the  islands  frequently. 
The  bulk  of  the  birds  must  pass  through  the  islands 
during  the  relatively  few  days  when  the  weather  is  fine; 
hence,  migration  is  likely  to  be  concentrated  on  a  few 
peak  days.  McGregor  (1904)  saw  large  numbers  in 
September  and  October  1903  migrating  over  Calayan 
Island,  Babuyan  group.  He  saw  the  first  flocks  on  18 
September  and  counted  up  to  more  than  40  birds  in  a 
flock.  In  October  they  passed  ‘in  long  straggling  bands’. 
There  are  no  indications  that  they  fly  further  south  than 
the  Philippines;  moreover,  most  birds  stay  on  Luzon 
(McClure  1974). 

This  species  seems  not  to  be  heavily  dependent  on 
rising  warm  air  currents.  McGregor  (1910)  reported  that 
birds  moving  in  from  the  north  in  autumn  were  caught 


on  Batan  Island  as  they  arrived  at  dusk.  The  birds  have 
to  migrate  long  distances  over  the  open  sea  and  both 
McGregor  (1910)  and  Austin  and  Kuroda  (1953) 
reported  that  the  birds  were  exhausted  upon  arrival  on 
Batan  Island  and  Tokunoshima  Island  respectively. 

In  spring,  northward  migration  in  the  Philippines 
takes  place  in  March  and  April  (Dickinson  et  al.  1991). 
Although  ‘hawk  migration’  is  a  well  known  phenomenon 
over  the  Batanes  Islands,  to  my  knowledge  no  systematic 
counts  have  been  carried  out  yet.  Complete  counts  on 
Batan  throughout  both  migration  seasons  would 
facilitate  a  better  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
this  migration  route  for  birds  of  prey.  Since  this  route  is 
taken  by  virtually  the  whole  Philippine  wintering 
population  of  Grey-faced  Buzzards,  a  comparison 
between  spring  and  autumn  counts  would  indicate  the 
importance  of  the  high  hunting  pressure  on  this 
population  (McClure  1974).  Furthermore,  it  is  very 
likely  that  several  other  raptors  also  use  the  Batanes  and 
Babuyan  Islands  as  stepping  stones  on  their  migration 
(e.g.  Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Pernis  ptilorhyncus 
orientalis ,  Eastern  Marsh  and  Pied  Harriers  Circus 
aeruginosus  spilonotus  and  C.  melanoleucos,  Japanese  and 
Chinese  Sparrowhawks  Accipiter  gularis  and  A  soloensis, 
Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus  and  Peregrine  Falcon 
F.  peregrinus) .  To  date,  very  little  is  known  about  this. 
McGregor  (1904)  called  the  Japanese  Sparrowhawk 
fairly  common  on  Calayan  in  autumn  1903,  but  none 
was  seen  after  4  October,  although  he  stayed  until 
December.  During  the  same  autumn,  he  collected  also 
about  a  dozen  Eastern  Marsh  Harriers  on  Calayan. 
From  1 1  to  13  March  1996  the  Common  Kestrel  was  a 
common  bird  on  Batan  Island,  while  one  Peregrine 
Falcon  was  seen.  No  true  migration  of  these  species  was 
noticed,  however.  The  Peregrine  might  have  been  a  local 
breeding  bird,  but  the  Kestrels  were  surely  migrants. 

On  5-6  April  1997,  Raf  Drijvers  saw  flocks  of  up  to 
100  or  more  Chinese  Sparrowhawks  migrating  over 
Quezon  National  Park,  southern  Luzon,  while  more  than 
20  Oriental  Honey-buzzards  were  counted  here  daily 
from  5-7  April  (Drijvers  1997). 

Spotted  Buttonquail  Tuvnix  ocellata 
(near-threatened:  Collar  et  al.  1994) 

The  Spotted  Buttonquail  is  an  uncommon  endemic 
species.  Until  recently  it  was  only  known  from  Luzon, 
but  it  has  now  also  been  found  on  Negros  in  the  central 
Philippines.  On  Luzon  two  subspecies  occur,  one  in 
central  Luzon,  and  the  other  in  the  highlands  of  northern 
Luzon  (Dickinson  et  al.  1991). 

On  29  February  1996,  a  female  was  caught  by  a 
native  boy  in  Pasaleng.  On  22  March  1996,  a  male  was 
seen  east  of  Pasaleng  on  the  road  to  Claveria,  while  a 
bird  of  unknown  sex  was  seen  on  the  same  place  on  8 
January  1998.  Hornbuckle  (1994)  mentions  a  sight 
record  in  the  north  of  Ilocos  Norte  province,  without 
giving  a  date  or  exact  location.  Some  other  large, 
unidentified  buttonquails  seen  in  Pasaleng  probably 
belonged  also  to  this  species. 

Considering  the  secretive  habits  of  buttonquails  in 
general,  this  species  might  not  be  rare  at  all  near  the 
northern  coast  of  Ilocos  Norte  province.  Nevertheless, 
apart  from  sight  records  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
in  Ilocos  Norte,  the  species  was  only  known  from  the 
lowlands  in  central  Luzon  and  the  highlands  of  Abra, 
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Benguet  and  around  Baguio.  A  bird  collected  in  Isabela 
could  not  be  subspecifically  identified  (Dickinson  et  al. 
1991,  Parkes  1968).  The  bird  caught  on  29  February 
was  not  measured  and  so  the  subspecies  is  unknown. 

Fork-tailed  Swift  Apus  pacificus 

Apart  from  the  Batanes  and  Babuyan  Islands,  the  Fork¬ 
tailed  Swift  is  an  irregular  migrant  in  the  Philippines. 
Dickinson  et  al.  (1991)  list  only  a  few  places  where  this 
species  has  been  recorded  and,  presumably,  only  small 
numbers  are  involved.  On  the  Batanes  Islands,  the  race 
kanoi  is  a  common  bird  and  it  is  suspected  to  breed 
there.  On  Camiguin  Island  (Babuyan  Islands)  it  was 
‘often  seen’  by  McGregor  in  June  and  July  1907. 

In  Pasaleng,  this  swift  was  surprisingly  found  in  large 
numbers  at  the  end  of  February  1996.  Several  hundred 
birds  were  seen  every  day,  especially  in  the  early  morning 
and  late  afternoon.  Making  an  exact  estimate  of  their 
numbers  was  impossible  as  they  occurred  in  scattered 
flocks,  often  mixed  with  Grey  Swiftlets  Collocalia 
( vanikorensis )  amelis  or  Purple  Needletails  Hirundapus 
celebensis.  At  night,  they  were  often  observed  along  with 
bats  as  they  remained  active  until  dark.  In  March,  the 
birds  markedly  decreased  in  number  and  the  last  few 
birds  were  seen  on  20  March.  The  species  was  not 
recorded  during  the  last  week  of  December  in  1991  and 
1 997,  or  from  8-16  January  1998  when  I  was  in  Pasaleng. 
Most  likely  these  birds  were  migrants.  Migrating  Fork¬ 
tailed  Swifts  often  fly  high  and,  as  such,  remain 
unnoticed  (Cramp  1 985) .  It  is  possible  that  considerable 
numbers  migrate  north  and  south  over  the  Philippines 
annually  without  being  noticed.  The  birds  which  were 
seen  in  February-March  1996  might  have  hesitated  to 
continue  their  migration  northwards  at  the  northern 
coast  of  Luzon,  when  the  weather  was  often  poor  and, 
at  sea,  there  was  often  no  clear  view. 

It  remains  unclear  whether  these  birds  belonged  to 
the  nominate  race  pacificus  or  to  the  race  kanoi.  A.  p. 
pacificus  is  a  long-distance  migrant,  breeding  in  Siberia, 
northern  China  and  Japan  and  wintering  in  Indonesia, 
Melanesia  and  Australia.  A.  p.  kanoi  is  thought  to  move 
from  central  and  southern  China  (and  possibly  Batanes) 
to  the  Philippines,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia  (Cramp 
1985). 

It  is  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  with  the  White- 
throated  Needletail  Hirundapus  caudacutus,  which  breeds 
in  Siberia  and  Japan,  and  winters  in  Australia.  Although 
the  Philippines  are  located  right  between  the  breeding 
and  wintering  range  of  this  species,  there  are  no  records 
as  yet. 

Violaceous  Crow  Corvus  ( enca )  violaceus 

The  Violaceous  Crow  is  closely  allied  and  probably 
conspecific  with  the  Slender-billed  Crow  Corvus  enca, 
from  which  it  has  been  split  recently.  Further  field  study 
is  required  to  unravel  the  taxonomic  relationships  of 
these  crow  taxa.  Birders  have  been  invited  to  report 
behavioural  notes  and  give  descriptions  of  the  calls 
(Madge  and  Burn  1994). 

Three  races  occur  in  the  Philippines:  pusillus  on 
Balabac,  Palawan  and  Mindoro,  sierramadrensis  on 
Luzon  and  samarensis  on  Samar  and  Mindanao.  On 
Luzon,  sierramadrensis  is  rare  to  uncommon  in  the  Sierra 
Madre  mountains  along  the  east  coast.  Some  sight 
records  are  known  also  from  the  Cordillera  Central 


mountains  in  Kalinga-Apayao  province,  north-west 
Luzon  (Dickinson  et  al.  1991). 

On  14  January  1998,  two  Violaceous  Crows  were 
observed  7  km  south  of  Pasaleng,  near  sitio  Maligligay, 
Adams. This  seems  to  be  the  first  record  for  Ilocos  Norte 
and  confirms  the  species’s  presence  in  the  northern 
Cordillera  Central  mountains.  At  first,  the  birds  were 
seen  alone  crossing  a  clearing  in  good  primary  forest, 
but  then  they  joined  a  mixed  flock  of  Bar-bellied 
Cuckooshrikes  Coracina  striata,  Philippine  Fairy 
Bluebirds  Irena  cyanogaster  and  Luzon  Hornbills 
Penelopides  manillae.  The  most  striking  feature  was  the 
atypical  flight  action  compared  with  other  congeners. 
The  birds  had  rather  fast,  laborious,  flapping  wingbeats, 
recalling  a  Black  Woodpecker  Dryocopus  martius,  but 
faster. The  birds  were  highly  vocal. The  three  Philippine 
races  have  different  calls  (Madge  and  Burn  1994).  In 
March  1997,  Raf  Drijvers  made  a  good  tape  recording 
of  pusillus  at  St.  Paul’s  Subterranean  National  Park  on 
Palawan.  I  compared  the  two  calls  on  14  January  and 
found  them  quite  similar,  but  sierramadrensis  sounded 
to  me  somewhat  less  cawing. 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius 

The  race  philippensis  is  a  common  and  widespread  winter 
visitor  in  the  Philippines.  A  small  breeding  population 
occurs  on  the  Batanes  Islands.  It  is  known  to  breed  there 
from  April  to  June  (Dickinson  et  al.  1991).  On  1 2  March 
1996,  however,  when  we  were  on  Batan  Island,  a  newly 
fledged  juvenile,  hardly  able  to  fly,  was  seen  on  the  town 
plaza  of  Uyugan. 

Japanese  Paradise- flycatcher  Terpsiphone 
atrocaudata  (near-threatened:  Collar  et  al. 
1994) 

The  Japanese  Paradise-flycatcher  breeds  in  Japan,  the 
Ryukyus,  Taiwan,  Lanyu  (off  southern  Taiwan)  and  the 
Batanes  Islands.  The  species  is  divided  into  three 
subspecies,  of  which  the  form  periophthalmica,  which 
breeds  on  Lanuy  and  Batanes,  is  very  distinct  from  the 
other  two  (Alcasid  1965).  McGregor  (1907)  proposed 
to  recognise  this  form  as  a  separate  species.  The  Japanese 
Paradise-flycatcher  is  apparently  absent  from  Batanes 
from  September  to  March,  but  it  is  largely  unknown 
where  it  winters. The  only  known  data  for  periophthalmica 
outside  of  its  breeding  range  are: 

-  22  and  27  February  and  1  March  1964  on  Mount 
Calavite,  Mindoro:  three  adult  males  collected  while 
others  were  seen  (Alcasid  1965); 

18  October  1980:  an  immature  male  collected  from 
Buena  Vista,  Palawan  (Gonzales  and  Kennedy  1989); 

-  one  old  record  of  a  male  from  Malabon,  Manila, 
which  has  long  been  considered  doubtful  (McGregor 
1907,  Richmond  1917). 

On  4  and  5  March  1996  an  adult  male  in  full 
breeding  plumage  was  seen  in  Pasaleng.  The  bird  was 
seen  well  and  belonged  definitely  to  the  race 
periophthalmica,  having  the  following  characters  (after 
descriptions  in  McGregor  1907  and  Jouy  1910): 

-  rather  small,  ill-defined  white  belly-patch  instead  of 
extensive,  sharp-cut  white  belly  of  the  northern  races; 

-  absence  of  brown  and  chestnut  in  the  plumage. 

On  each  side  of  the  very  long  central  tail  streamers  was 
a  feather  of  intermediate  length.  All  specimens  collected 
or  seen  outside  Batanes  have  been  males. 
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White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

The  subspecies  ocularis,  breeding  in  north-eastern 
Siberia  from  about Yenisey  east  to  Chukotsk  and  central 
Kamchatka,  is  a  rare  winter  visitor  in  the  Philippines 
(Dickinson  et  al.  1991).  However,  I  found  it  to  be  fairly 
common  on  Batan  Island  from  11-13  March  1 996,  and 
it  was  regularly  seen  in  Pasaleng  up  to  20  March. 
Previously,  the  last  known  winter  date  for  this  species  in 
the  Philippines  was  10  March  on  Luzon  (Dickinson  et 
al.  1991). 

On  28  February  1 996,  a  very  different  White  Wagtail 
belonging  to  another  subspecies,  was  seen.  The  bird 
stayed  in  a  ditch  along  the  road  in  Pansian,  just  west  of 
Pasaleng.  The  following  characters  were  noticed: 

•  no  trace  of  grey  in  the  plumage; 

•  upperparts  pitch  black,  apart  from  a  large  white  patch 
on  the  flight  feathers,  a  white  forehead  and 
forecrown; 

•  sides  of  head  white.  Eye-stripe  black;  supercilium 
white,  separating  the  black  eye-stripe  from  the  black 
nape; 

•  underparts  white.  Extensive  black  patch  on  chin, 
throat  and  breast; 

•  bill  and  legs  black. 

This  bird  belonged  undoubtedly  to  subspecies  lugens, 
breeding  in  southern  Kamchatka  and  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  south  to  Japan  and 
Ussuriland,  and  wintering  in  southern  Japan,  north-east 
China  and  Taiwan  (Cramp  1988).  This  is  the  second 
record  of  this  subspecies  in  the  Philippines.  One  bird 
was  seen  on  the  American  Cemetery  in  Manila  by  Nick 
Gardner  on  3  March  1995  ( OBC  Bulletin  21:  72). 

I  am  grateful  to  P.  Symens  for  commenting  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this 
paper  and  to  R.  Drijvers  for  providing  his  trip  report  and  tape  re¬ 
cordings.  Many  thanks  to  Mr.  Leonides  Valenzuela,  who  gave  me 
accommodation  in  Pasaleng  and  who  guided  me  in  and  around 
Calbario-Patapat  National  Park. 
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Identification,  distribution  and  status 
of  the  Forest  Owlet  Athene  ( Heteroglaux )  blevoitti 

PAMELA  C.  RASMUSSEN  and  NIGEL  J.  COLLAR 


Re-evaluation  of  specimen  and  literature  evidence  established  that  only  seven  study  skins  of  the 
Forest  Owlet  Athene  ( Heteroglaux )  brama  were  ever  collected,  and  only  between  1872  and  1884. 
Examination  of  all  seven  specimens  elucidated  numerous  diagnostic  characters  as  well  as  the 
localities  at  which  the  species  was  collected,  and  led  to  the  species’s  rediscovery  in  November 
1997.  Compared  to  the  Spotted  Owlet  Athene  brama ,  the  Forest  Owlet  has  a  faintly  spotted 
crown  and  back;  pale  auriculars  lacking  a  white  rear  border;  a  broad,  complete  dark  frontal  collar; 
no  visible  hind-collar;  breast  almost  solid  brown;  boldly  barred  sides;  unmarked  white  central 
lower  breast,  lower  underparts  and  legs;  prominently  banded  wings  with  white  trailing  edge;  dark 
carpal  patch  on  underwing;  and  broad,  strongly  contrasting  tail  banding  with  a  white  terminal 
band.  Morphological  characters  giving  the  Forest  Owlet  a  distinctive  shape  include  its  larger  bill 
and  skull;  broader,  less  pointed  wings;  very  short  heavy  legs;  much  larger  claws;  and  long,  heavily 
white-feathered  toes.  Records  between  1884  and  1997  attributed  to  the  Forest  Owlet — an  1890 
egg  set,  a  1914  specimen,  1950s  sight  records,  and  photographs  since  the  1960s — are  all 
unacceptable,  leaving  the  species  known  only  from  two  lowland,  formerly  forested  areas  of  west- 
central  and  east-central  India,  neither  of  which  lies  in  the  main  range  of  the  Satpuras.  It  must  have 
been  historically  local  in  occurrence  and  is  now  probably  also  very  rare  owing  to  habitat  loss. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Forest  Owlet  Athene  ( Heteroglaux )  blewitti  (Forest 
Spotted  Owlet  or  Blewitt’s  Owl),  one  of  the  least  known 
endemic  birds  of  India,  was  first  discriminated  as  new 
by  F.  R.  Blewitt,  who  collected  the  type  specimen  in 
December  1872  at  “Busnah-Phooljan”  (somewhere  near 
Basna,  on  the  Phuljar  Highway  in  what  is  now  eastern 
Madhya  Pradesh)  and  sent  it  for  description  to  A.  O. 
Hume  (1873).  (Hume’s  establishment  for  the  owlet  of 
a  new  genus,  Heteroglaux,  has  recently  been  supported 
by  the  discovery  of  its  osteological  distinctness: 
Rasmussen  and  Collar  ms)  In  February  1877,V.  Ball 
collected  the  second  specimen  some  60  miles  (100  km) 
south  of  the  type  locality  near  Karial  (=  Ivhariar),  on 
the  Udet  (=  Udanti)  River  (Ball  1 877,  1878),  in  what  is 
now  westernmost  Orissa.  Then,  in  1880-1883,  J. 
Davidson  collected  four  specimens  (Ripley  1976)  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  in  West  Khandesh, 
now  north-western  Maharashtra,  although  Davidson 
assumed  the  first  three  were  merely  Spotted  Owlets 
Athene  brama  until  informed  otherwise  by  Hume,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  his  material  (Davidson  1881).  In  1890 
an  egg-set  claimed  to  be  of  the  Forest  Owlet  was  said  to 
have  been  taken  near  the  type  locality  (Baker  1934). 
The  only  other — and  most  recent — specimen  was 
purportedly  obtained  in  1914  at  Mandvi,  on  theTapti 
River  in  southern  Gujarat,  by  R.  Meinertzhagen  (Ali 
and  Ripley  1969,  Ripley  1976),  although  we  have  very 
recently  established  that  this  bird  was  in  fact  a  fifth 
Davidson  specimen  from  Khandesh  (in  1884)  that 
Meinertzhagen  stole  from  the  Natural  History  Museum 
(BMNH)  and  relabelled  with  false  data  (Rasmussen  and 
Collar  in  press) .  Until  its  rediscovery  in  November  1 997 
(King  et  al.  1998),  the  only  subsequent  reports  of  the 
Forest  Owlet  of  which  we  are  aware  are  doubtful  sight 


records  from  Bihar  (Ara  1953,  1956)  and  photographs 
of  single  birds  attributed  to  the  species,  one  taken  near 
Nagpur,  Madhya  Pradesh,  in  1968  (Ginn  1973,  Ripley 
1976),  and  two  on  different  occasions  in  Udaipur 
District,  southern  Rajasthan  (Sharma  andTehsin  1994, 
R.  H.Tehsin  in  litt.  1997). 

Based  on  the  nineteenth-century  evidence, 
supplemented  with  the  publication  in  Ali  and  Ripley 
(1969)  of  Meinertzhagen’s  record  (this  was  when  it  first 
became  widely  known),  the  range  of  the  Forest  Owlet 
has  been  given  as  central  India  (Murray  1887,  Peters 
1940,  Eck  and  Busse  1973,  Day  1981,  Knox  and  Walters 
1994),  ‘south  of  the  Raipur  District’  (D’Abreu  1935), 
or  the  entire  length  of  the  Satpura  hill  range  (Ali  1948, 
Ripley  1961,  Luther  1970,  1986,  Ali  and  Ripley  1981, 
ZSI  1981,  Clark  and  Mikkola  1 989),  including  the  Surat 
Dangs  and  Rajpipla  hills  (Khacher  1996).  However, 
these  range  descriptions  were  very  broad  interpolations 
between  the  two  areas  from  which  it  had  been  genuinely 
recorded  (Fig.  1).  The  species  has  been  considered 
comparatively  rare  (Grossman  and  Hamlet  1964),  rare 
(Freethy  1992),  very  rare  (Ripley  1976,  King  1978- 
1979),  possibly  extinct  (Luther  1986,  Amadon  and  Bull 
1988,  Clark  and  Mikkola  1989,Voous  1989),  probably 
extinct  (Sibley  and  Monroe  1990,  Grewal  1993,  Kothari 
and  Sharma  1995),  and  extinct  (Fisher  et  al.  1969, 
Luther  1970,  Day  1981).  Indeed  S.  D.  Ripley  placed  on 
record  that  he  considered  it  already  extinct  (Clark  and 
Mikkola  1989),  and  (in  litt.  to  R.  J.  Clark,  5  September 
1986)  regarded  the  survival  of  forests  within  its  range 
as  highly  unlikely  given  the  human-accelerated 
desertification  process  in  the  region.  It  was  accorded 
Critically  Endangered  status  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 

Searches  for  the  Forest  Owlet  by  Salim  Ali  and  S.  D. 
Ripley  in  the  Sambalpur  andTikarpara  areas  of  Orissa 
(not  far  from  the  type  locality)  in  1975  and  in  Melghat 
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Tiger  Reserve,  Maharashtra,  in  1976  (Hasan  1976)  were 
unsuccessful  (Ripley  1976).  Just  after  leaving  Melghat, 
Ali  and  Ripley  also  briefly  visited  a  few  areas  along  the 
Tapti  River  (21°26'N  74°25'E)  near  Shahada,  but  found 
no  forest  there  (Hussain  1976).  Then,  based  on  the 
locality  of  the  Meinertzhagen  specimen,  they  sent  S.  A. 
Hussain  to  search  for  the  Forest  Owlet  at  Mandvi  in 
1976,  but  again  no  suitable  habitat  was  located  and  the 
result  was  negative  (Hussain  1976,  Ripley  1976,  Ali 
1978a),  which  in  retrospect  is  not  surprising  given  that 
the  locality  was  fraudulent  (Rasmussen  and  Collar  in 
press).  Appeals  to  the  birdwatching  public,  including 
the  distribution  of  black-and-white  posters  illustrating 
both  Forest  and  Spotted  Owlets  (Ali  1978b),  did  not 
result  in  the  species’s  rediscovery. 

This  last  point  is  equally  unsurprising,  since 
twentieth-century  published  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  the  Forest  Owlet  have  been  misleading 
(e.g.  in  Ginn  1973,  Hume  1991,  Erritzoe  1993)  or  have 
placed  too  much  emphasis  on  the  similarities  of  this 
and  Spotted  Owlets  (e.g.  in  Ali  and  Ripley  1969,  1983, 
Ripley  1976).  Indeed,  Ali  (1978a, b)  described  the  two 
as  ‘almost  identical’  and  ‘exceedingly  similar  in 
appearance’,  with  a  ‘very  close  superficial  resemblance’. 
Lacking  reference  specimens  in  India,  Ali  (1978b)  had 
entertained  the  idea  that  the  Forest  Owlet  might  not  be 
a  valid  species,  and  concluded  that  the  best  way  to 
discriminate  it  from  the  Spotted  Owlet  would  be  on 
habitat.  Consequently  we  have  sought  to  clarify  the 
distributional  and  historical  record  of  the  Forest  Owlet, 
including  evaluation  of  twentieth-century  records,  and 
to  provide  plumage  distinctions  from  the  Spotted  Owlet 
in  the  hope  of  allowing  reliable  field  identification  and 
hence  of  facilitating  its  rediscovery  (an  ambition  already 
fulfilled:  King  and  Rasmussen  1998).  These 


clarifications  should  now  serve  to  further  the  survey  and 
conservation  work  that  is  urgently  needed.  We  deal  with 
identification  first  here  in  order  to  establish  the  basis 
for  our  review  of  twentieth-century  records. 

PLUMAGE  COMPARISONS 

There  are  seven  known  specimens  of  the  Forest  Owlet 
and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  unknown  material  exists 
(Rasmussen  and  Collar  in  press).  We  compared  the 
plumage  of  all  seven  with  hundreds  of  specimens  of  the 
Spotted  Owlet — the  entire  series  of  Indian  subcontinent 
specimens  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(AMNH),  Natural  History  Museum  (BMNH),  and 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (USNM),  and 
numerous  other  smaller  collections — including 
representatives  of  each  of  the  four  recognized  races.  Even 
within  each  race,  the  Spotted  Owlet  presents  great 
variability  in  plumage,  and  in  most  (but  not  all)  of  the 
characters  distinguishing  the  two  species  a  few 
individuals  of  the  Spotted  Owlet  closely  approach  the 
condition  of  the  Forest  Owlet.  However,  these  Spotted 
Owlets  do  not  combine  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
Forest  Owlet’s  identification  features,  and  in  no  case 
was  diagnosis  of  specimens  equivocal.  In  fact,  our 
examination  of  most  of  the  Spotted  Owlets  in  the  world’s 
collections  has  (to  date)  not  resulted  in  the  discovery  of 
a  single  misidentified  Forest  Owlet  specimen.  The 
following  account  combines  data  from  analysis  of  all 
seven  specimens  with  that  from  PCR’s  field  observation, 
videotape  and  photographs  of  two  living  individuals,  and 
is  complementary  to  field  identification  data  presented 
in  King  and  Rasmussen  (1998). 
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Face  pattern 

Both  Forest  and  Spotted  Owlets  have  white  at  the  front 
of  the  face  meeting  the  white  supercilium,  and  encircling 
the  eye  from  below  (cover  plate.  Fig.  2). The  auriculars 
are  brown  with  narrow  concentric  bands  on  both,  and  a 
line  of  dark  feathering  connects  them  with  the  gape.  In 
both  the  entire  throat  is  white,  bordered  below  by  the 
dark  collar.  However,  there  are  noticeable  but  apparently 
previously  undocumented  differences  in  face  pattern: 
the  auriculars  of  the  Forest  Owlet  are  paler  brown  than 
in  all  but  the  palest  individuals  of  the  Spotted  Owlet, 
and  they  are  not  bordered  from  behind  by  white;  instead 
the  colour  is  smoothly  confluent  with  that  of  the  sides 
of  the  head.  The  cheeks  of  the  Forest  Owlet  thus  contrast 
little  with  the  surrounding  areas,  and  the  face  has  a 
blander  expression  and  is  mostly  paler. The  Forest  Owlet 
has  a  more  conspicuous  dark  line  down  the  centre  of 
the  face  from  the  forehead,  split  by  the  bill.  Its  supercilia 
are  straighter,  and  its  eyes  are  smaller  relative  to  its  head 
size. 

Head  and  neck 

The  Forest  Owlet  has  only  a  suggestion  of  the  white 
hind-collar  that  is  usually  well  developed  and  highly 
conspicuous  in  the  Spotted  Owlet  (Plate).  The  hind- 
collar  is  not  normally  visible  in  the  Forest  Owlet,  even 
when  the  neck  is  raised,  as  the  white  spots  are  restricted 
to  the  feather  bases,  whereas  in  Spotted  Owlets  the  collar 
is  comprised  of  nearly  white  feathers  with  dark  tips. 

The  crown  through  to  the  hindneck  of  the  Forest 
Owlet  is  nearly  uniform  dull  brown,  with  only 
inconspicuous,  small  whitish  dots,  while  adult  Spotted 
Owlets  have  larger  (hence  usually  conspicuous)  white 
spots  over  the  entire  crown  through  hindneck.  Juvenile 
Spotted  Owlets,  however,  sometimes  virtually  lack 
spotting  on  this  region,  so  that  other  plumage  features 
must  be  used  to  confirm  identification  of  birds  with 
unspotted  crowns.  Because  of  its  dull  grey-brown  colour, 
the  crown  of  the  Forest  Owlet  contrasts  somewhat  less 
with  the  white  supercilia  than  in  dark  Spotted  Owlets. 

The  dark  brown  semi-collar  across  the  front  of  the 
neck  is  broader,  more  nearly  complete,  and  more 
prominent  in  the  Forest  Owlet  specimens  than  in  most 
Spotted  Owlets,  but  some  of  the  latter  are 
indistinguishable  on  this  character.  Also,  in  normal 
posture  in  the  field  the  frontal  collar  is  not  noticeably 
separated  from  the  solid  brown  breast  of  the  Forest 
Owlet,  so  this  is  not  a  useful  field  character. 

Body  plumage 

The  Forest  Owlet  has  the  mantle  largely  unspotted, 
while  most  Spotted  Owlets  have  the  mantle  heavily 
spotted;  but  again  some  Spotted  Owlets  are  very  close 
to  Forest  Owlets  in  the  amount  of  spotting  on  the 
mantle.  The  Forest  Owlet  has  large  central  white  spots 
on  each  of  the  scapulars,  forming  a  prominent  row  of 
white  spots  bordering  the  wing,  and  very  large  white 
spots  on  the  upperwing  coverts  near  the  leading  edge  of 
the  wing,  while  spots  are  mostly  lacking  on  other 
upperwing  coverts;  in  contrast,  the  Spotted  Owlet 
usually  has  fairly  uniform  spotting  over  all  these  areas. 

The  pattern  of  the  underparts  differs  strikingly  and 
consistently  between  the  species.  In  the  Forest  Owlet, 
the  sides  of  the  breast  appear  almost  solidly  dull  grey- 


brown  owing  to  the  coalescing  of  broad  bands,  and  the 
sides  and  flanks  are  prominently  and  broadly  banded 
dark  brown  and  white,  although  the  white  bands  partially 
hide  and  break  up  the  dark  bands.  This  contrasts  strongly 
with  the  pure  white  central  underparts  involving  the 
lower  breast,  lower  flanks,  tarsal  feathering  and  undertail 
coverts.The  border  between  the  dark  breast  patches  and 
the  white  central  underparts  takes  the  form  of  an 
inverted  V.  In  Spotted  Owlets,  however,  the  underparts 
appear  to  be  much  more  uniformly  spotted,  without 
large  pure  white  areas,  although  in  a  few  the  flanks  are 
definitely  but  more  narrowly  barred. The  Spotted  Owlet 
lacks  the  prominent  large  dark  breast  patches,  and  the 
lower  underparts,  including  the  tarsal  feathering,  are  at 
least  vaguely  mottled  and  sullied  with  brown. 

The  entire  crown,  sides  of  neck,  and  upper  back  of 
the  Forest  Owlet  have  a  smooth,  unicolored,  and  rather 
pallid  appearance,  while  its  lower  parts  present  a  strongly 
contrasting,  almost  black-and-white  appearance,  unlike 
the  overall  spotted  impression  given  by  Spotted  Owlets. 
Although  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Forest  Owlet  is 
darker  than  the  Spotted  Owlet  (Ginn  1973),  in  fact  many 
of  the  latter  are  considerably  darker  and  warmer  brown 
overall,  lacking  the  contrasting  appearance  of  the  former. 
Spotted  Owlets,  which  range  from  very  pale  in  the  north 
to  very  dark  in  the  south,  with  considerable  individual 
variation,  generally  show  more  or  less  one  tone  of  brown 
throughout  their  plumage. 

Tail  and  wing  patterns 

The  tail  pattern  is  strikingly  different  between  the  species 
(Fig.  2),  with  that  of  the  Forest  Owlet  broadly  and  boldly 
banded,  with  very  dark  brown  and  much  wider  white 
bands  than  those  of  Spotted  Owlets.  In  addition,  the 
Forest  Owlet  has  a  broad  white  terminal  band  except 
when  the  rectrices  are  heavily  worn:  in  the  lone  April 
specimen  (BMNH  86.2. 1 .544)  the  white  terminal  band 
is  almost  certainly  completely  worn  off,  a  view  strongly 
supported  by  the  fact  that  its  tail  is  shorter  than  any 
other  specimen  of  the  Forest  Owlet  by  5.4  mm,  which 
is  about  the  width  of  the  white  terminal  bands  in  those 
specimens.  The  white  terminal  band  was  also  missing 
in  single  birds  seen  in  November  1997  and  June  1998. 

The  wings  of  the  Forest  Owlet  are  also  more  strongly 
and  broadly  banded  than  are  those  of  the  Spotted  Owlet, 
and  in  fresh  plumage  the  contrast  between  the  dull 
brown  upperparts  and  the  black-and-white  appearing 
wings  is  extremely  noticeable,  even  from  a  long  distance. 
Finally,  each  inner  primary  and  secondary  of  the  Forest 
Owlet  has  a  prominent  white  tip  (Fig.  2),  forming  a 
distinct  white  trailing  edge  across  these  flight  feathers 
in  fresh  plumage.  In  contrast,  in  Spotted  Owlets  the 
tips  of  the  remiges  are  usually  not  discernibly  or  are 
only  vaguely  paler  than  the  remainder  of  these  feathers. 

Flight 

In  flight,  the  Forest  Owlet  appears  strikingly  contrasting 
from  below,  with  a  great  deal  of  white  showing 
conspicuously  below  the  brown  breast,  the  wings  and 
tail  look  strongly  banded  black-and-white,  and  the  wings 
seem  very  broad.  This  last  impression  conforms  with 
our  finding  that  the  species’s  wingtips  are  not  quite  as 
pointed  as  in  Spotted  Owlet,  and  its  inner  wings  are 
broader  (Rasmussen  and  Collar  ms). The  Forest  Owlet 
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also  has  a  prominent  blackish  patch  on  the  underwing 
primary  coverts,  while  the  rest  of  the  underwing  coverts 
are  essentially  unmarked  white;  the  Spotted  Owlet  has 
underwing  coverts  all-white  or  with  scattered  small 
brown  markings,  concentrated  in  the  primary  coverts, 
but  not  forming  an  obvious  blackish  patch. 

Soft  part  colours 

Blanford  (1895)  stated  that  the  soft  part  colours  of  the 
Forest  Owlet  were  unrecorded,  although  he  wrote  at  a 
time  when  (as  we  conclude  in  Rasmussen  and  Collar  in 
press)  all  the  known  specimens  had  already  been 
collected.  However,  the  following  specimen  data  exist: 
‘iris  bright  yellow’  (Sharpe  1875,  from  label  of  the  type 
specimen),  or  ‘pale  yellow’  (MCZ  236630);  ‘bill  light 
yellow’  (Sharpe  1875)  or ‘green’  (MCZ  236630); ‘feet 
whitish  green’  (MCZ  236630).  The  soft  part  colours 
given  by  Erritzoe  (1993)  are  based  on  a  misidentified 
photo  of  the  Spotted  Owlet  (see  below).  In  life  the  two 
individuals  seen  and  photographed  in  November  1997 
showed  pale  clear  yellow  irides  with  heavy  black  eyelids; 
pale  yellow-horn  bill,  with  cere  greyer;  unfeathered  sides 
of  toes  appearing  orange-yellow;  claws  dark.  As  far  as  is 
known  the  soft  part  colours  do  not  help  distinguish  the 
two  species. 

Shape 

Study  of  specimens  and  videotape  of  live  Forest  Owlets 
show  that  their  shape  (detailed  mensural  analyses  are 
presented  in  Rasmussen  and  Collar  ms)  is  distinctive  in 
several  respects. The  bill,  although  not  longer,  is  broader 
and  deeper  than  in  Spotted  Owlets.  Their  skulls  are 
broader,  giving  them  an  exceptionally  large-headed  look, 
although  it  should  be  noted  that  Spotted  Owlets  can 
look  big-headed  when  their  head  feathers  are  raised. The 
Forest  Owlet’s  wingtips  normally  lie  along  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  length  of  the  tail.  When  perched,  its  tail 
appears  relatively  insubstantial,  narrow  and  short;  it  can 
be  wagged  energetically  from  side  to  side  for  lengthy 
periods,  although  usually  it  is  held  entirely  still. The  very 
short,  heavy  tarsi  are  strongly  accentuated  by  their  fluffy, 
heavy  white  feathering,  and  they  may  be  partly  hidden 
by  the  full  white  flank  feathers.  The  great  extent  of  white 
on  the  underparts  can  make  the  perched  bird 
conspicuous  in  the  sun  from  long  distances.  The  large, 
thick,  white-feathered  toes  and  heavy  dark  claws  are  also 
readily  discerned  in  the  field. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  THE  HISTORICAL 
AND  BIOLOGICAL  RECORD 

Nineteenth-century  records 

All  nineteenth-century  specimen  records  of  the  Forest 
Owlet  are  presented  in  Table  1,  and  refer  to  Phuljar  in 
1872  (Blewitt),  Karial  in  1877  (Ball)  and  Khandesh  in 
1880-1884  (Davidson).  It  is  clear  from  Ball’s  itinerary 
as  set  forth  in  his  1880  book  that  “Karial”  (=  Khariar, 
Kharhial,  Kharial),  Orissa,  is  only  ca.  60  miles  (c.  100 
km)  from  Busnah-Phooljan,  the  type  locality,  although 
it  was  stated  by  Ball  (1877)  himself,  a  geologist,  to  be 
1 50  miles  to  the  south,  a  previously  uncorrected  mistake 
that  has  been  repeated  by  several  subsequent  authors, 
including  Hume  in  a  footnote  in  Davidson  (1881).  With 


our  rejection  of  Meinertzhagen’s  1914  Gujarat  record 
(Rasmussen  and  Collar  in  press),  specimen  records  exist 
only  for  two  points  fairly  close  together  in  south-eastern 
Madhya  Pradesh  and  westernmost  Orissa,  and  in  a  small 
area  of  north-western  Maharashtra,  about  550  miles  (c. 
900  km)  to  the  west  (see  Fig.  1). 

A  clutch  of  four  eggs  from  the  Baker  Collection 
(BMNH  1997.3.1)  was  considered  by  Baker  (1934)  to 
pertain  to  the  Forest  Owlet.  Dimensions  of  the  eggs  as 
measured  by  PCR  are  within  0.2  mm  of  those  given  by 
Baker  (1934)  for  the  same  eggs;  they  are  only  slightly 
larger  than  the  average  egg  sizes  for  Spotted  Owlets, 
and  only  one  slightly  exceeds  the  maximum  length  given 
for  Spotted  Owlets  by  Baker  ( 1 934) .  According  to  J.  M. 
D.  Mackenzie’s  annotation  on  the  clutch  record  card, 
the  eggs,  dated  14  March  1890,  had  been  marked  ‘76 
quint’  by  the  collector,  P.  W.  Mackinnon,  who  had  been 
working  in  forest  around  Sambalpur,  Orissa,  near  the 
type  locality  of  the  Forest  Owlet,  during  March  and  April 
1890  (Baker  1934).  Mackenzie  (according  to  the  clutch 
record  card)  purchased  the  Mackinnon  collection  and 
then,  by  his  own  testimony  on  the  card,  labelled  the 
eggs  as  those  of  the  Spotted  Owlet,  as  he  had  for 
reference  only  Jerdon  (1862-1864),  which  was  published 
prior  to  the  description  of  the  Forest  Owlet;  only  later 
did  Mackenzie  realize  that  ‘76  quint’  was  Hume’s  (1879) 
catalogue  number  for  the  Forest  Owlet,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  had  written  for  some  reason  on  the  label 
‘No  locality,  probably  Dehra  Dun  or  Mussoorie’  (both 
now  in  Uttar  Pradesh).  Given  that  even  the  locality  is 
not  definite;  that  there  is  no  substantiation  in  the  form 
of  an  adult  specimen  or  affirmation  from  the  collector 
relating  to  the  identification;  that,  even  if  it  had  been 
collected  near  the  type  locality,  the  chances  remain  high 
of  its  being  from  the  far  commoner  Spotted  Owlet;  and 
that  Baker  is  known  to  have  altered  data  and  combined 
clutches  (Parker  1970),  the  authenticity  of  these  eggs 
must  be  considered  too  doubtful  for  acceptance. 


Table  1.  Data  for  all  known  Forest  Owlet  specimens. 


Specimen  no./ 
collector 

Sex 

Date 

Locality 

BMNH  86.2.1.543 

F.  R.  Blewitt 

F 

14  Dec.  1872  Phuljar,  M.P., 

21°13'N  82°51'E 

NMI  2902.1887 

V.  Ball 

M 

8  Feb.  1877 

Khariar,  Orissa, 
20°17'N  82°46'E 

BMNH  86.2.1.546 

J.  Davidson 

M 

5  Dec.  1880 

Taloda,  Khandesh, 
Maharashtra, 
21°32'N  74°  1  l'E 

AMNH  265227 

J.  Davidson 

M 

5  Dec.  1880 

Khandesh  [Taloda 
inferred  from  date] 

BMNH  86.2.1.544 

J.  Davidson 

F 

20  Apr.  1881 

Shahada, 

Khandesh, 
Maharashtra, 
21°32'N  74°30'E 

MCZ  236630 

J.  Davidson 

F 

5  Dec.  1883 

Rapapur,  Taloda, 
Khandesh 

BMNH  1925.12.23.958 
J.  Davidson 

M 

4  Dec.  1884 

Taloda,  Khandesh 

Twentieth-century  sight  records 

A  photograph  published  in  Ginn  (1973:  1 67)  as  a  Forest 
Owlet  has  been  the  source  of  considerable  confusion. 
S.  D.  Ripley  (in  litt.  to  S.  Ali,  14  April  1975)  was 
immediately  sceptical,  noting  that  by  ‘taking  a 
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magnifying  glass  and  looking  rather  carefully  at  the 
photograph,  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  yet  again  ...Athene 
brama' .  However,  in  his  subsequent  review  of  the  Forest 
Owlet  (Ripley  1976)  he  repeated  the  claims  of  the 
photographers,  G.  and  A.  Grandjean,  who  stated  that 
the  photograph  was  taken  near  Nagpur  in  1968  and 
that  the  individual  in  question  was  'uniformly  darker  in 
appearance  xhan  Athene  brama  without  visible  spotting 
on  the  head,  and  that  it  presented  a  more  lively  and 
wilder  appearance  than  brama' .  Despite  Ripley’s  (1976) 
cautious  statement  that  ‘certain  identification  of  this  bird 
as  A.  blewitti  is  difficult’,  he  was  later  much  less  sceptical 
(Ripley  1982),  and  subsequently  this  record  has  often 
been  mentioned  as  probable  (Mountfort  1988,  Clark 
and  Mikkola  1 989,  Collar  et  al.  1 994),  or  implied  to  be 
definite  (Hume  1991,  Erritzoe  1993).  However, 
examination  of  the  photo  reveals  that  the  bird  in  question 
has  abundant,  distinct  pale  spotting  on  the  forehead; 
dark  auriculars  with  a  pale  rear  border;  an  incomplete 
frontal  collar;  mottled  breast  sides;  flanks  more  spotted 
than  barred;  no  large  white  areas  on  central  underparts; 
a  pale  brown  overall  colour;  and  numerous  spots  on 


visible  wing  coverts.  All  these  are  typical  characters  of 
Spotted  but  not  Forest  Owlets,  and  we  therefore 
unhesitatingly  reject  this  record. 

There  is  an  undated  report  of  the  Forest  Owlet  from 
secondary  jungle  at  Goilkera,  Singhbhum  District, 
southern  Bihar  (Ara  1953),  and  later  (Ara  1956)  a  report 
of  its  occurrence  in  Singhbhum  Valley  Sal  forest,  Forest 
type  B2c  of  Champion  (1936),  although  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  latter  was  intended  to  represent  a  different 
record  from  the  former.  Ara  (1956)  also  furnished  a 
description  of  the  vocalizations  of  the  Forest  Owlet 
(‘chuckles  similar  to  the  spotted  owlet,  a  double  note 
zi-gwet  and  many  others’),  but  gave  no  indication 
whether  this  was  an  original  observation,  and  the  zi- 
gwet  cannot  be  said  to  differ  materially  from  the  cheevak 
described  for  one  of  the  Spotted  Owlet’s  calls  (Ali  and 
Ripley  1983),  whereas  subsequent  fieldwork  has 
determined  that  the  calls  of  the  Forest  Owlet  are  very 
different  (PCR  and  F.  Ishtiaq  pers.  obs.).  No 
documentation  was  provided  to  enable  evaluation  of 
Ara’s  sight  records,  and  it  seems  that  she  was  unaware 
of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  Forest  Owlet  and  the  lack  of 


Figure  2.  Comparison  of  external  structural  and  plumage  characters  between  Forest  (on  left  of  each  pair)  and  Spotted 
(right)  Owlets.  Top  left,  feathering  of  toes  and  claw  size;  middle  left,  uppertail  surface;  lower  left,  tips  of  primaries  and 
secondaries;  upper  right,  crown  spotting  and  culmen  ridge  width;  lower  right,  pattern  of  auriculars. 
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previous  Bihar  or  recent  records.  Considering  these 
points  and  the  lack  of  useful  information  available  at 
the  time  on  field  identification  of  the  Forest  Owlet,  we 
regard  Ara’s  Bihar  Forest  Owlet  records  as  inadmissible. 

A  record  (fortunately  supported  by  filed 
photographs)  tentatively  considered  to  be  of  the  Forest 
Owlet,  from  the  Phulwari  Ki  Nal  Wildlife  Sanctuary  in 
southern  Rajasthan,  has  recently  been  published 
(Sharma  andTehsin  1994). These  authors  showed  their 
photographs  of  two  separate  individuals  to  J.  C.  Daniel, 
S.  N.  Satheesan  and  Salim  Ali  (Sharma  and  Tehsin 
1994),  and  to  S.  A.  Hussain  and  H.  Abdulali  (R.  H. 
Tehsin  in  lirt.  1997),  all  of  whom  indicated  uncertainty 
as  to  the  identity,  as  specimens  of  the  Forest  Owlet  are 
lacking  in  India.  On  request  Tehsin  kindly  sent  us  a  copy 
of  his  photo  of  a  trapped  bird  and  three  photos  of  another 
bird  taken  at  the  same  location  two  years  previously. 
The  trapped  bird,  which  is  the  basis  for  the  putative 
record  in  Sharma  and  Tehsin  (1994),  clearly  shows 
abundant  whitish  spotting  on  the  forehead,  and  is  an 
unequivocal  Spotted  Owlet.  The  more  distant  photos 
of  the  free  bird  from  the  same  locality  show  an  individual 
with  no  visible  crown  spotting  but  which  on  other 
features  is  clearly  a  dark-cheeked  juvenile  Spotted  Owlet. 

A  photograph  in  Rasmussen  (1998)  of  a  pair  of 
owlets  and  one  of  their  young  that  had  fallen  from  the 
nest  in  Amravati  District,  Maharashtra,  in  October  1 997 
was  captioned  in  an  editorial  sidebar  as  possibly 
depicting  Forest  Owlets.  However,  examination  of  the 
original  and  two  further  photographs  has  established 
that  the  birds  are  Spotted  Owlets  with  relatively  little 
crown  spotting. 

We  therefore  find  that,  until  November  1997,  there 
were  no  acceptable  twentieth-century  records  of  the 
Forest  Owlet:  the  last  time  the  species  had  definitely 
been  found  was  the  occasion  in  December  1884  when 
Davidson  collected  the  specimen  later  stolen  by 
Meinertzhagen.  Thus  until  very  recently  all  our 
knowledge  of  the  species  in  the  wild  stemmed  from  a 
13-year  period  well  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Putative  range 

Meinertzhagen’s  fraud  wasted  several  people’s  time  and 
resources  in  the  past  25  years,  and  to  some  degree  it 
compromised  an  understanding  of  the  true  range  of  the 
Forest  Owlet,  since  his  chosen  site,  Mandvi,  is  c.  100 
km  west  of  Khandesh  and  the  only  record  for  Gujarat 
or  from  near  sea-level  (Fig.  1).  Despite  the  low  elevation 
(<100m  ASL)  of  the  town,  the  specimen  supposedly 
from  Mandvi  is  the  only  basis  for  statements  that  the 
Forest  Owlet  occurs  in  the  Surat  Dangs  (Ali  1978a, 
Suresh  Kumar  1985,  Khacher  1996),  a  small  hill  range 
to  the  south  of  the  Tapti  River.  It  must  have  fuelled  the 
notion  that  the  species’s  distribution  extends  throughout 
the  Satpuras;  indeed,  Mandvi  may  have  been  chosen  to 
conform  roughly  with  that  judgement,  in  print 
repeatedly  since  Ali  (1948).  However,  it  does  not  follow 
from  the  evidence,  with  or  without  Mandvi,  that  such  a 
range  is  a  reasonable  inference.  None  of  the  areas  from 
which  the  species  has  been  collected  is  in  the  main  range 
of  the  Satpuras,  although  the  Khandesh  localities  are  in 
their  westernmost  sector,  the  Akrani  Range.  In  fact, 
Davidson  (1881),  who  collected  five  and  saw  a  number 
of  others  (see  below),  plainly  stated  ‘I  do  not  think  they 
are  found  in  the  Akrani  or  higher  Satpuras...’  and  that 


his  birds  came  from  ‘ below  the  Satpuras’  (our  emphasis). 
Although  (as  we  show  below)  all  known  collection  sites 
for  the  Forest  Owlet  are  in  the  lowlands  between  150 
and  500  m,  and  the  rediscovery  site  is  in  the  lowest 
foothills  (460  m:  King  and  Rasmussen  1998),  the  above 
misinterpretation  of  its  range  has  even  resulted  in 
statements  that  it  is  a  species  of  mountainous  areas  (ZSI 
1981,  Suresh  Kumar  1985,  Sibley  and  Monroe  1990). 
Ironically,  just  after  the  description  of  the  Forest  Owlet, 
Ball  (1874)  declared  that  it  should  be  looked  for  on  the 
Chota  Nagpur  plateau  (just  north  of  the  type  locality), 
but  failed  to  find  it  there  himself,  only  later  procuring  it 
well  to  the  south  at  a  lower  elevation. 

Thus,  while  the  species  might  well  occur  along  the 
Satpuras  in  the  intervening  areas  between  north-west 
Maharashtra  in  the  west  and  eastern  Madhya  Pradesh 
and  Orissa  in  the  east,  it  is  at  least  as  plausible  to  assume 
that  it  has  a  highly  local,  disjunct  distribution  in  the 
forested  lowlands  of  the  north-western  part  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  and  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  hills  of  Orissa 
and  eastern  Madhya  Pradesh.  No  other  bird  species  is 
endemic  to  the  Satpura  Range,  which  supports  forest 
types  at  least  previously  widely  distributed  elsewhere  in 
the  subcontinent,  and  which  has  been  postulated  as 
being  an  important  dispersal  corridor  (Ali  1949;  but 
see  Dilger  1952).  On  the  other  hand,  highly  and 
apparently  inexplicably  disjunct  ranges  are  not  unknown 
for  other  birds  of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  for  example 
the  White-naped  Tit  Pams  nuchalis,  which  occurs  only 
in  north-western  and  southern  India,  but  not  in 
apparently  suitable  intervening  habitat. 

Natural  history  and  status 

Most  of  the  little  information  we  have  on  the  natural 
history  of  the  Forest  Owlet  is  from  Davidson  (1881), 
who  collected  his  first  three  birds  without  realizing  they 
were  not  Spotted  Owlets,  and  retrospectively  remarked: 
‘All  were  shot  in  the  heavy  jungle  below  the  Satpuras, 
and  all  were  shot  late  in  the  morning  sitting  alone  on 
the  tops  of  thin  trees.  ...They  are  not  uncommon  in  this 
dense  jungle,  and  I  have  repeatedly  seen  others  sitting 
on  exposed  trees’. Two  years  later  he  obtained  his  fourth 
specimen,  and  the  fifth  the  year  after  that  (coincidentally 
four  of  the  five  were  obtained  on  4/5  December  in  three 
different  years — see  Table  1).  His  unpublished  notes 
somewhat  amplify  the  record:  ‘This  bird  is  restricted  in 
Khandeish  as  far  as  I  know  to  the  belt  of  heavy  jungle 
on  the  plains  along  the  south  side  of  the  Satpuras,  and 
there  it  is  not  common.  Its  habits  are  peculiar  as  all  the 
specimens  I  have  found  have  been  sitting  in  bare  trees 
high  up.  I  have  found  them  sitting  as  late  as  10  in  the 
morning  with  the  sun  full  upon  them’  (Davidson  ms  a). 
He  also  ‘obtained  a  specimen  I  take  to  be  this  at 
Rapapur,Taloda  on  5/12/83.  It  was  at  8  in  the  morning 
sitting  in  the  sun  on  a  bare  tree.  I  think  I  saw  a  pair  of 
this  near  Futtepur  [=  Phatepur?]  but  am  not  sure  as 
they  were  wild.  I  saw  none  on  2/12/84  though  I  traversed 
all  those  jungles’  (Davidson  ms  b).  It  is  frustrating  that, 
while  he  remarked  on  the  collection  of  his  fourth 
specimen  here,  he  failed  to  remark  on  his  fifth  (at  least 
in  the  archived  mss),  making  an  entry  in  his  notes  about 
his  failure  to  find  the  species  a  mere  two  days  before  he 
again  did  so  (and  writing  about  this  failure  in  the  past 
tense,  hence  presumably  either  the  evening  of  2  , 
December  or  the  following  day). 
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Hume  (1873)  stated  that,  according  to  Blewitt,  the 
Forest  Owlet  ‘frequents  the  densest  forests  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  Tributary  Mehals,  and  is  shy  to  a  degree.’ 
One  meaning  of  ‘mehaul’,  ‘mahall’  or  ‘mehal’  is  a  parcel 
of  land  (Yule  and  Burnell  1968),  and  ‘Tributary  Mehals’ 
was  a  term  for  the  area  including  the  type  locality, 
Busnah-Phooljan.  Although  this  exact  locality  is  unclear, 
it  must  have  been  near  present-day  Garh  Phuljar,  Basna 
(21°16'N  82°50'E),  which  is  on  the  Phuljar  Highway, 
and  the  Phuljar  Hills  (maximum  elevation  700  m);  the 
minimum  elevation  in  the  area  is  c.  200  m.  Landsat 
images  from  ca.  1978  show  sizeable  forest  patches  in 
hills  well  to  the  north  of  Basna  and  Saraipalli,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Phuljar  Hills,  but  very  little  significant 
plains-level  vegetation  remained  even  then. 

When  Ball  collected  his  Forest  Owlet  (the  second 
specimen)  on  8  February  1877,  he  must  have  been  in 
the  Khariar  region  at  Gondabahali  (20°07'N  82°40'E) 
near  what  is  now  called  the  Udanti  River,  or  as  much  as 
seven  miles  to  the  west,  at  Nilji  (20°12'N  82°35'E), 
according  to  the  itinerary  in  Ball  (1880:  592-593). 
Oddly,  Ball  (1880)  does  not  mention  his  collection  of 
the  species,  although  a  number  of  other  birds  he 
obtained  are  discussed  and  he  was  well  aware  that  his 
was  only  the  second  specimen  of  the  Forest  Owlet,  which 
he  had  earlier  called  ‘the  most  interesting  bird  in  my 
collection’  (Ball  1877). The  topography  of  the  Kharhial 
region  is  varied,  with  a  large  plateau  to  the  west  and 
smaller  hills  to  the  east  reaching  about  1,000  m  elevation 
locally.  Ball  (1880)  mentioned  an  isolated  10  mi:  patch 
of  teak  near  this  area,  and  such  a  patch  is  shown  just 
west  of  Gondabahali  on  a  1917  Survey  of  India  map 
(based  on  surveys  dating  from  1859  to  1866),  but  most 
of  the  area  was  then  ‘general  jungle’  and  the  Forest  Owlet 
was  shot  during  the  day  in  a  mango  grove  along  the 
river  bank — since  Ball  (1877)  called  it  a  grove,  it  was 
probably  not  ‘wild  mango’,  as  given  in  Ripley  (1982) 
and  subsequent  authors,  but  a  planted  cultivar  (J.  Kress 
verbally  1997)  which  when  long  abandoned  forms  a 
forest-like  habitat;  nor  would  it  have  been  a  ‘mango 
swamp’  (Freethy  1992).  Because  it  was  along  the  river, 
the  elevation  of  the  collection  site  cannot  have  been  more 
than  150-300  m  (according  to  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers 
Map,  Ed.  9-AMS,  Series  1301).  Again,  Landsat  images 
from  ca.  1978  show  no  plains-level  forest  near 
Gondabahali,  but  considerable  forest  remains  in  the  hills. 
Mango  groves  still  exist  in  the  Gondabahali  area  along 
the  river,  according  to  the  Kharhial  DFO,  Mr  Mishra 
(verbally  1997). 

Whether  the  Forest  Owlet  is  closely  linked  to 
watercourses,  as  repeatedly  stated  in  the  literature  (All 
and  Ripley  1969,  Ripley  1982,  Hume  1991,  Collar  et  al. 
1994),  remains  unclear,  for  while  all  known  sites  are 
from  forest  on  river  systems,  only  Ball’s  specimen  was 
definitely  collected  along  a  river.  There  is  no  indication 
that  Blewitt’s  type  was  collected  near  a  river,  nor  is  there 
evidence  from  Davidson’s  writings  that  any  of  his  five 
specimens  and  additional  sight  records  were  found  along 
streams  or  rivers,  and  Barnes  (1888:  223)  declared  that 
Davidson  found  the  Forest  Owlet  ‘in  the  plains  jungle, 
north  of  the  Tapti’.  On  the  other  hand,  Davidson’s 
‘Shada’  (=  Shahada)  lies  on  a  tributary  (the  Gomai 
River)  of  the  Tapti  (although  it  is  not  clear  exactly  where 
the  specimen  was  collected), Taloda  is  only  three  miles 
north  of  the  Tapti,  and  Rapapur  lay  in  a  clearing  by  a 


stream  debouching  from  hilly  country;  even  the  only 
Phatepur  we  can  trace  in  Khandesh  (assuming  it  is 
Davidson’s  Futtepur)  is  on  a  tributary  (theVaki  River) 
of  the  Tapti  (all  locations  determined  from  Survey  of 
India  four-inch  maps  prepared  in  the  1870s). The  1997 
rediscovery  site  near  Shahada  was  on  a  dry  hillside  not 
far  from  a  small  stream  (King  et  al.  1998). 

Our  unexpected  findings  of  significant  osteological 
differentiation  of  the  Forest  Owlet  from  the  Spotted 
Owlet  and  other  Athene  species  (Rasmussen  and  Collar 
ms)  suggested  that  the  Forest  Owlet  might  well  not 
behave  or  vocalize  similarly  to  the  Spotted  Owlet,  and 
this  has  subsequently  been  confirmed  (PCR  and  F. 
Ishtiaqpers.  obs.).This  could  partially  account  for  Ripley 
and  Ali’s  lack  of  success  in  finding  the  species  in  Orissa 
and  Maharashtra,  as  they  were  using  tape  playback  of 
Spotted  Owlet  calls  (Anon.  1976,  Ripley  1976,  Ah 
1978a). 

Hume  (1873)  referred  to  the  type  being  collected 
only  ‘after  long  effort’,  which  could  imply  the  species’s 
rarity  even  in  those  days,  although  it  also  suggests  that 
Blewitt  may  have  seen  more  than  one  individual. 
However,  Hume  also  referred  to  the  birds  as  being,  in 
Blewitt’s  estimation,  ‘shy  to  a  degree’,  which  we  assume 
means  ‘extremely  shy’,  and  thus  the  ‘long  effort’ 
expended  in  obtaining  the  type  would  appear  to  reflect 
habit  rather  than  status.  On  the  other  hand,  Davidson 
(see  above)  called  the  species  both  ‘not  common’  and 
‘not  uncommon’;  moreover,  he  found  the  birds  to  exhibit 
a  behaviour  (perching  in  daylight  in  bare  trees) 
diametrically  opposite  to  one  which  would  render  their 
collection  difficult.  It  is  therefore  plainly  impossible  to 
deduce  anything  conclusive  from  the  notes  of  the  few 
who  ever  encountered  this  species  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  fact  that  a  bird  we  now  know  to  be  distinctive  in 
appearance,  as  well  as  strongly  diurnal,  often  highly 
visible,  and  at  least  sometimes  confiding,  had  only  ever 
been  collected  on  six  occasions  over  a  century  ago  and 
at  only  five  sites  in  a  relatively  well-known  area  such  as 
central  India,  suggests  that  it  must  historically  have  been 
of  extremely  local  occurrence,  if  not  exceptional  rarity. 
Several  collections  have  been  made  by  competent 
ornithologists  and  numerous  observational  surveys 
conducted  in  areas  relatively  near  or  between  the  known 
Forest  Owlet  sites  (including  Balaghat,  Bastar,  Betul, 
Bheraghat,  Chhota  Nagpur,  Dhamtari,  Dhenkanal, 
Dhulia,  Hoshangabad,  Kanha,  Koraput,  Melghat, 
Mhow,  Nagpur,  Narbada  Valley,  Nasik,  Nawapara, 
Pachmarhi,  Rajpipla  Hills,  Sagar,  Sambalpur,  Sehore, 
Surat  Dangs,  Tikarpara,  etc.)  without  finding  any  and, 
as  we  have  never  located  a  misidentified  specimen,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  dealing  with  an 
overlooked  species  that  is  actually  common  and 
widespread.  However,  we  have  found  no  evidence  that 
up  to  November  1997  any  ornithologist  ever  visited 
forest  very  near  any  of  the  known  collection  sites;  the 
closest  approach  seems  to  have  been  that  of  Ali  and 
Ripley  in  1976  along  the  Tapti  River  (Hussain  1976), 
but  the  entire  area  they  visited  was  deforested. 

Although  we  now  know  at  least  that  the  Forest  Owlet 
is  not  extinct,  it  is  imperative  and  urgent  that  extensive 
studies  and  surveys  be  conducted  to  determine  its  true 
range,  status  and  conservation  requirements.  As  yet  we 
know  of  only  one  site,  in  the  lower  Akrani  hills,  at  which 
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it  survives  (King  and  Rasmussen  1 998),  but  at  least  some 
forest  similar  to  that  at  the  rediscovery  site  still  occurs 
in  the  hills  north  ofTaloda  (PCR  pers.  obs.),  and  since 
four  of  Davidson’s  specimens  are  from  that  area  it  seems 
likely  still  to  occur  there.  However,  Davidson  (1881), 
who  had  more  experience  with  this  bird  than  anyone 
else,  clearly  stated  he  did  not  think  it  occurred  in  the 
Akrani,  as  he  had  only  found  it  in  plains  forest.  His 
statements  imply  that  he  had  worked  in  these  hills 
without  finding  the  species  there,  and  this  suggests  that 
its  occurrence  in  the  lower  Akrani  may  be  a  recent  or 
very  patchy  phenomenon.  If  the  former,  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  result  of  the  now-total  clearance  of  plains-level 
forest  between  the  hills  and  the  Tapti  River, 
demonstrated  by  20-year-old  Landsat  images,  and 
confirmed  by  M.  Pokyim  (verbally  1997,  1998).  The 
elevational  requirements  of  this  species  remain  to  be 
determined;  if  it  can  survive  in  forest  higher  than  500 
m  then  there  would  seem  to  be  considerable  areas  of 
apparently  suitable  habitat  remaining  in  the  Akrani;  if 
not,  then  it  may  be  just  hanging  on  in  suboptimal  habitat. 
However,  if  it  can  survive  in  mango  groves  (in  which  it 
was  once  collected),  at  least  this  habitat  should  persist. 

Now  that  we  have  a  clearer  profile  of  the  field 
characters  that  distinguish  Forest  and  Spotted  Owlets, 
we  urge  that  individuals  and  institutions  within  India, 
as  well  as  visiting  birdwatchers,  search  in  the  known 
sites  and  adjacent  areas,  first  simply  for  tracts  of  forest 
and  then  of  course  for  the  rare  owlet  they  may  contain. 
Since  even  negative  results — or  the  discovery  of  an  area 
of  forest  even  if  no  owlet  is  immediately  encountered — 
can  help  focus  research,  it  would  be  helpful  if  all  such 
data  could  be  reported  to  NJC,  who  will  pass  the 
information  to  appropriate  sources  within  India. 

We  are  very  grateful  to  Larry  McQueen  for  the  portrait  that  accom¬ 
panies  this  paper  (cover).  Access  to  collections,  additional  information 
and/or  other  assistance  was  provided  by  B.  F.  King,  M.  LeCroy  and 
P.  Sweet,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (AMNH);M.  Adams, 
R.  P.  Prys-Jones,  M.  P.  Walters  and  F.  E.  Warr,  The  Natural  History 
Museum, Trmg,  U.K.  (BMNH);  A.  Rahmani  and  M.  Alam,  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society;  F.  Ishtiaq,  Aligarh  Muslim  University;  J.  B. 
Thomsen,  Conservation  International;  Mr  Mishra,  Khariar  Forest 
Department;  R.  A.  Paynter,  Jr.  and  A.  Pirie,  Museum  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Zoology  (MCZ),  Harvard  University;  M.  D.  Gottfried,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University;  M.  Holmes,  National  Museum  of  Ireland 
(NMI);  M.  Pokyim,  North  Dhule  Forest  Division,  Shahada;  B.  M. 
Beehler,  Counterpart  Foundation;  D.  F.  Abbott;  K.  Kazmierczak; 
G.  R.  Graves,  J.  Kress,  B.  M.  McPhelim,  S.  L.  Olson  and  R.  L.  Zusi, 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  (USNM);  A.  Johnston,  Cen¬ 
ter  for  Earth  and  Planetary  Studies,  National  Air  and  Space  Mu¬ 
seum;  and  the  staff  of  the  SI  Archives,  Smithsonian  Institution.  Pho¬ 
tos  were  taken  by  H.  Taylor,  BMNH  Photo  Unit,  and  C.  Hansen, 
USNM  Photo  Services.  A.  Pittie  generously  provided  us  with  a  copy 
of  his  draft  account  for  the  Asian  Red  Data  Book.  The  map  was 
made  by  A.  P.  Rayner,  BirdLife  International.  R.  H.Tehsin  helpfully 
sent  information  and  his  photos  of  Athene  owlets  and  S.  K.  Sharma 
provided  further  information;  B.  Sahgal  kindly  sent  K.  Rithe’s  pho¬ 
tographs  for  scrutiny.  Funding  for  PCR’s  travel  to  museums  and  to 
search  for  the  owlet  was  provided  by  the  Research  Opportunities 
Fund  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  by  British 
Airways,  through  M.  Sitnik  andT.  Shille,  Office  of  Biodiversity  Pro¬ 
grams,  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Plate  (see  front  cover):  Forest  Owlets  Athene  blewitti  (above)  and 
Spotted  Owlets  A.  brama  (below,  with  a  dark  individual  on  the  left,  a 
paler  individual  in  the  centre  and  a  juvenile  on  the  right).  Original 
painting  by  Larry  McQueen. 
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The  rediscovery  of  the  Forest  Owlet 
Athene  ( Heteroglaux )  blewitti 

BEN  F.  KING  and  PAMELA  C.  RASMUSSEN 


One  hundred  and  thirteen  years  after  the  last  genuine  record,  the  Forest  Owlet  Athene  blewitti  has 
been  rediscovered  in  low  foothills  dry-deciduous  forest  north  of  Shahada,  Maharashtra,  India. 
Two  individuals  were  observed  in  the  same  locality  from  25-27  November  1 997,  exhibiting  strong 
diurnality  and  behaving  in  a  relatively  conspicuous,  confiding  manner.  Their  identification  was 
verified  by  extensive  videotape  and  photographs,  and  these  field  observations  confirm  that  the 
Forest  Owlet  is  a  readily  identified  species. 


The  Forest  Owlet  Athene  ( Heteroglaux )  blewitti  is  known 
from  just  seven  specimens,  collected  from  four  sites  in 
central  India  from  1872  to  1884.  For  the  next  113  years 
there  were  no  genuine  records  of  the  species.  Several 
unsuccessful  searches  for  the  bird  were  made  in  recent 
years,  including  by  Salim  Ali,  S.  Dillon  Ripley  and 
colleagues.  A  number  of  ornithologists  considered  the 
species  possibly  extinct  (see  Rasmussen  and  Collar  1998 
for  historical  review). 

From  13-27  November  1997  we  (along  with  D.  F. 
Abbott)  searched  for  the  Forest  Owlet  in  central  India 
in  the  states  of  south-eastern  Madhya  Pradesh, 
westernmost  Orissa  and  north-western  Maharashtra,  in 
forests  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sites  where  it  had  been 
collected  over  a  century  ago.  However,  the  original 
collection  sites  could  be  located  only  approximately.  See 
Appendix  for  details  of  areas  visited. 

On  25  November  we  found  a  single  Forest  Owlet  in 
north-western  Maharashtra,  at  460  m  elevation,  north 
of  Shahada;  details  of  the  precise  location  are  being 
withheld  as  it  is  the  only  known  site  for  the  species  as  of 
June  1998.  The  town  of  Shahada  is  in  the  Tapi  (Tapti) 
River  Valley  at  about  150  m  elevation.  This  valley,  which 
is  now  almost  entirely  cultivated,  extends  to  about  28 
km  north  of  Shahada,  where  it  meets  the  Akrani  Hills, 
the  westernmost  portion  of  the  Satpura  Range;  the  new 
Forest  Owlet  site  is  in  the  lower  part  of  these  hills.  The 
slope  at  the  site  itself  is  minimal  to  moderate,  the  area 
cut  by  dry  ravines,  and  the  soil  there  quite  dry,  rocky 
and  well-drained.  The  habitat  is  secondary  dry 
deciduous  forest,  consisting  mostly  of  teak  Tectona  grandis 
less  than  10  m  tall,  and  is  rather  open,  without  a 
continuous  canopy  (Fig.  1).  A  few  older  teak  and  several 
other  species  of  large  trees  remain,  but  most  are  probably 
less  than  20  years  old.  There  were  a  few  scattered  large 
trees  that  were  leafless  in  November.  Little  undergrowth 
was  present  where  there  were  many  trees,  but  there  was 
considerable  grass  undergrowth  in  the  more  open  areas, 
indicating  little  or  no  grazing  there,  at  least  by  that  date. 
A  few  hundred  metres  both  above  and  below  the  site 
were  long  wet  ravines,  with  some  standing  water,  a  little 
running  water,  and  richer  forests  of  taller  trees,  but  we 
did  not  find  Forest  Owlets  in  these  more  mesic  areas, 
suggesting  the  possibility  it  may  have  a  preference  for 
drier  forest. 

The  Forest  Owlet  was  first  sighted  by  BFK  at  08h30 
on  25  November,  high  in  a  leafless  tree.  As  we  edged 
closer,  the  bird  flew  to  a  perch  near  the  top  of  a  nearby 


Figure  1.  Habitat  at  the  rediscovery  site  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season.  (Photo:  P.  C.  Rasmussen) 


bare  tree,  where  it  remained  for  about  30  minutes, 
providing  ideal  views  through  a  spotting  scope,  and 
enabling  extensive  video-taping.  Its  plumage  was  quite 
fresh,  indicating  relatively  recent  moult.  When  harassed 
by  an  Indian  Roller  Coracias  benghalensis  the  owlet  flew 
across  the  road,  landing  in  the  top  of  another  leafless 
tree,  where  it  was  again  harassed  by  a  roller,  which 
caused  it  to  fly  out  of  sight.  We  left  shortly  afterward  for 
Shahada,  and  then  arrived  back  at  the  rediscovery  site 
at  1 7h00  so  as  to  have  the  entire  night  in  which  to 
attempt  to  tape  the  calls  of  the  Forest  Owlet. 

A  few  owl  calls  were  heard  in  the  area  just  before 
dark  and  just  after  first  light,  as  well  as  sporadically 
throughout  the  night.  All  of  the  calls  heard  could  be 
attributed  to  the  more  widespread  species  of  owls  in 
the  area:  Jungle  Owlet  Glaucidium  radiatum,  Mottled 
Wood  Owl  Strix  ocellata,  Collared  Scops  Owl  Otus 
bakkarnoena  and  Brown  Hawk  Owl  Ninox  scutulata.  A 
distant  unidentified  call  may  have  been  made  by  the 
Eurasian  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo.  While  the  Jungle  Owlet 
called  more  frequently  than  the  others  and  extended  its 
calling  before  sunset  and  into  mid-morning,  it  was 
clearly  not  a  prime  calling  time  for  any  of  the  owls  in 
the  area.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  the  end  of  the  south¬ 
west  monsoon  rains  must  have  been  less  than  a  month 
before,  so  it  was  probably  two  or  three  months  too  early 
for  more  frequent  calling.  Jungle  Owlets  were  common 
in  the  area,  while  the  nearest  Spotted  Owlet  Athene  brama 
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Figure  2.  Dorsal  (back)  view  of  Athene  blewitti. 
(Photo:  P.  C.  Rasmussen) 


Figure  3.  Ventral  (underparts)  view  of  Athene  blewitti. 
(Photo:  P.  C.  Rasmussen) 


we  saw  or  heard  was  in  a  more  open  area  about  200  m 
lower  in  elevation. 

About  08h00  on  26  November  a  second  Forest  Owlet 
was  found  high  in  another  large  leafless  tree  about  200 
m  from  the  first  sighting.  It  was  conspicuous  from  a 
long  distance  as  the  sun  was  shining  directly  on  its  largely 
white  lower  underparts.  Its  worn  plumage  indicated  it 
could  not  be  the  same  individual  as  that  seen  the 
previous  day.  After  Hying  a  short  distance,  it  remained 
on  another  exposed  perch  for  about  30  minutes,  allowing 
excellent  scope  views  and  videotaping,  before  flying  off. 
We  returned  to  the  site  at  1 6h30  that  day  and  briefly 
saw  a  Forest  Owlet  near  that  morning’s  sighting,  but 
could  not  ascertain  whether  it  was  one  of  the  two 
previously  seen  individuals.  Then,  on  the  morning  of 
27  November,  a  Forest  Owlet  in  fresh  plumage  was 
briefly  seen  at  about  08h00  between  the  two  main 
sighting  areas,  and  was  relocated  downslope  20  minutes 
later  for  about  five  minutes. 

Just  prior  to  this  last  sighting  BFK  heard  a  whinny 
similar  to  that  of  a  Spotted  Owlet,  but  when  he  looked 
for  the  source  of  the  sound,  he  saw  a  Forest  Owlet  flying 
toward  him,  and  it  landed  briefly  nearby,  allowing 
positive  identification.  This  call,  which  is  likely  to  have 
come  from  a  Forest  Owlet,  is  the  only  call  BFK  heard 
which  he  thought  could  have  come  from  this  species, 
although  D.  F.  Abbott  (pers.  comm.  1998)  heard  one 
give  a  screech. 

Although  there  has  been  considerable  confusion  in 
the  literature  (Ah  1978),  identification  of  the  Forest 
Owlet  is  straightforward  (see  also  Rasmussen  and  Collar 
1998).  From  above  (Fig.  2),  the  unspotted  brown  crown, 
nape  and  back,  sharply  contrasting  with  the  broadly 
blackish  and  white  banded  wings,  coupled  with  the 
broad  blackish  (fresh  plumage)  or  dark  brown  (worn 
plumage)  tail  bands,  readily  distinguish  it  from  both 
Spotted  and  Jungle  Owlets.  The  breast  looks  entirely 
dull  brown,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  white  belly  and 
undertail  coverts  (Fig. 3).  The  white  belly  with  several 
broad  dark  bars  on  the  flanks  makes  the  bird  look  quite 
different  from  the  Jungle  Owlet,  which  has  narrowly 
barred  flanks,  and  from  the  Spotted  Owlet,  which  has 
dusky  spotting  on  the  belly  and  undertail  coverts.  The 
face  is  paler  brown  and  less  contrasting  than  that  of  the 
Spotted  Owlet,  and  lacks  that  species’s  white  border 
behind  the  auriculars. 

At  close  range  the  upperparts  of  the  Forest  Owlet 
are  a  colder,  greyer  brown  than  the  Spotted  Owlet,  with 
faint,  small  whitish  speckling  (more  prominent  in  worn 
plumage)  on  the  crown,  nape  and  back.  The  mien  of 
the  Forest  Owlet  is  more  like  that  of  the  fierce  Glaucidium 
than  the  clownish  Spotted  Owlet. The  Forest  Owlet  looks 
quite  large-headed,  much  more  so  than  either  Jungle  or 
Spotted  Owlets.  The  first  of  the  Forest  Owlets  seen 
regularly  wagged  its  tail  from  side  to  side,  making  the 
tail  banding  easy  to  see. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  (at  least)  two  Forest  Owlets 
we  saw  were  a  pair,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  species  is  at 
least  partially  a  diurnal  hunter,  as  is  the  Jungle  Owlet. 
Our  finding  of  the  Forest  Owlet  in  the  tops  of  bare  trees 
by  day  during  the  winter  months  is  exactly  as  had  been 
noted  by  Davidson  (1881). 

While  our  observations  confirm  that  the  Forest  Owlet 
still  exists,  at  least  in  the  area  north-east  of  Shahada, 
they  appeared  to  be  largely  silent  in  November,  so  we 
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Close-up  of  side  of  head  of  Athene  blewitti . 
(Photo:  P.C.  Rasmussen) 


may  well  have  overlooked  them  elsewhere.  Thus  we 
cannot  extrapolate  our  findings  to  give  any  idea  of  the 
species’s  current  abundance  and  distribution.  Studies 
are  currently  being  conducted  in  the  area  at  which  we 
found  them,  and  other  likely  places  are  being  surveyed, 
so  hopefully  further  data  on  the  range  and  status  of  the 
species  will  be  forthcoming.  While  access  to  the  area  is 
currently  not  restricted,  we  urge  potential  visitors  to 
contact  the  relevant  local  organizations  (Bombay 
Natural  History  Society  and  North  Dhule  Forest 
Division)  for  information,  and  to  minimize  additional 
disturbance  in  the  area,  which  is  already  under 
considerable  local  pressure. 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr  M.  Pokyim,  then  Deputy  Conservator  of  For¬ 
ests,  North  Dhule  Forest  Division,  in  Shahada,  who  directed  our 
search  to  the  forest  in  which  we  found  the  Forest  Owlet.  We  are 
especially  indebted  to  Mr  Ranjan  Kumar  Pradhan  of  Bhubaneshwar, 
our  driver,  cook  and  interpreter,  for  his  cheerful  assistance  in  many 
ways,  and  to  Mr  R.  Hazarika  of  International  Ventures  and  Travel, 
Delhi,  who  made  some  of  our  travel  arrangements.  D.  F.  Abbott, 
Ashburn,  Virginia,  accompanied  us  in  the  field  and  took  many  pho¬ 
tos,  field  notes,  and  sketches. 


King’s  travel  was  subsidized  by  Abercrombie  and  Kent. 
Rasmussen  thanks  D.  Pawson  for  funding  from  the  National  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History’s  Research  Opportunities  Fund  and  M. 
Sitnik,  Biological  Diversity  Program  of  the  NMNH,  for  arranging  a 
complimentary  British  Airways  round-trip  air  ticket  to  India. 
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APPENDIX 

The  following  summarizes  the  areas  at  which  we  searched  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  Forest  Owlet.  Area  (1),  Gomardah  Wildlife  Sanctu¬ 
ary,  was  the  nearest  forest  we  could  find  to  Basna,  which  is  near  the 
vague  type  locality  of  ‘Busnah-Phooljan’.  Area  (2),  near  Paikmal, 
was  en  route  to  the  second  collection  locality  near  Khariar.  Area  (3), 
Churabhati,  was  a  good  forest  area  we  happened  on  after  we  found 
that  due  to  impassable  rivers  we  could  not  get  to  the  Gondabahali 
and  Nilji  areas,  between  which  the  second  specimen  had  been  col¬ 
lected.  Area  (4)  is  another  forest  patch  in  the  vicinity  of  the  type 
locality.  The  site  where  we  ultimately  found  the  Forest  Owlet  was 
the  nearest  remaining  forest  to  Shahada,  one  of  two  West  Khandesh 
collecting  sites.  We  lacked  the  time  to  go  to  Taloda,  the  only  other 
known  locality. 

1)  Gomardah  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  south-east  Madhya 
Pradesh.  13-16  November  1997.  21°27'110"N  83°07'802"E, 
195-250  m.  Dry  deciduous  forest,  ranging  from  tall  trees  along 
rivers  to  stunted  dry  scrub  on  slopes.  Mostly  second  growth, 
with  a  few  large  old  trees  remaining.  There  is  a  large  young  teak 
plantation  on  the  southern  boundary.  Appeared  hunted  out,  no 
deer  seen.  Grey  Langurs  Presbytis  entellus  and  Rhesus  Macaques 
Macaca  mulatto  were  common.  No  phasianids  seen;  one  or  two 
junglefowl  Gallus  heard.  Not  particularly  rich  birdwise. 

2)  Religious  shrine  at  base  of  forested  hill  near  Paikmal,  west 
Orissa.  16/17  November  1997.  20°53'664"N  82°49’697"E,  200- 
400  m  (the  hills  extending  higher).  Around  the  religious  shrine 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  there  are  some  very  large  old  trees  along  a 
stream,  but  there  is  little  undergrowth  and  the  area  is  heavily 
disturbed  by  day.  The  forest  on  the  hill  itself  is  dry  deciduous, 
with  much  cutting  and  second  growth  at  lower  elevations,  but  is 
moister,  denser  and  taller  higher  up.  Fairly  rich  birdwise. 

3)  Churabhati,  south-east  Madhya  Pradesh.  18-20  November 
1997.  20°53'540"N  82°18'837''E,  335  m.  Churabhati  is  a  small 
tribal  village  in  a  large  forested  area  along  the  road  between 
Nawapara  and  Gariaband.  The  forest  is  dry  deciduous  and  the 
most  bird-rich  we  visited  on  the  entire  trip.  Langurs  and 
macaques  were  common;  no  deer  were  seen.  Largely  second 
growth,  with  some  old  growth  trees. 

4)  Sirpur,  south-east  Madhya  Pradesh.  20-21  November  1997. 
21°18'033"N  82°12'333"E,  245  m.  A  rather  small  fairly  bird- 
rich  area  of  disturbed  secondary  dry  deciduous  forest  near  a 
religious  site  along  the  Mahanadi  River. 
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Conservation  of  the  avifauna  of 
Dudwa  National  Park,  India 

SALIM  JAVED  and  ASAD  R.  RAHMANI 


Records  of  birds  in  and  around  Dudwa  National  Park  were  maintained  from  1991  to  1994.  The 
study  involved  intensive  data  collection  on  the  bird  community  structure.  Records  from  previous 
studies  and  surveys  have  been  incorporated  in  this  paper  also.  A  total  of  330  species  were  recorded 
from  the  park,  of  which  1 12  species  breed  in  the  area.  The  impact  of  the  annual  grassland  burning 
and  other  management  practices  are  discussed  vis  a  vis  conservation  of  some  of  the  endangered 
bird  species  of  the  area. 


INTRODUCTION 

Dudwa  National  Park  in  Uttar  Pradesh,  India,  contains 
one  of  the  best  protected  areas  of  subtropical  tall 
grassland,  locally  called  terai  grassland.  The  terai  region 
is  a  flat  alluvial  stretch  of  land  lying  between  the 
Himalayan  foothills  and  the  Gangetic  plain.  It  extends 
through  the  Indian  states  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  parts  of 
Bihar,  north-west  Bengal  and  Assam,  and  is  also  found 
in  south-west  Nepal.  The  moist  deciduous  vegetation 
of  this  region  is  dominated  by  extensive  patches  of  Sal 
Shorea  robusta  forest,  interspersed  with  grasslands 
dominated  by  Saccharum,  Narenga,  Sclerostachya  and 
Typha  species. 

Until  the  early  1950s,  the  whole  terai  region  was  very 
thinly  populated,  except  for  the  local  tribals,  called 
Tharus,  who  inhabited  the  area.  Unimaginative  land 
reform  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  government 
resulted  in  the  leasing  out  of  large  tracts  of  highly 
important  terai  habitat,  primarily  grasslands,  for  human 
settlements  and  cultivation.  As  a  result,  extensive  patches 
of  good  terai  grasslands  were  converted  into  arable 
croplands.  This  loss  of  terai  habitat  adversely  affected 
the  terai  fauna.  Species  such  as  Swamp  Deer  Cervus 
duvaucelii,  Swamp  Francolin  Francolinus  gularis.  Hispid 
Hare  Caprolagus  hispidus  and  Bengal  Florican 
Houbaropsis  bengalensis  showed  a  decline  in  population 
and  increased  localization  to  small  isolated  fragments. 
Fragmentation  has  made  these  species  vulnerable  to 
extinction  due  to  random  natural  events. 


STUDY  AREA 

Dudwa  National  Park  is  situated  on  the  Indo-Nepal 
border  in  Nigahasan  tehsil  of  Lakhimpur-Kheri  district 
in  Uttar  Pradesh. The  area  falls  under  theTerai-Bhabar 
biogeographic  subdivision  of  the  Upper  Gangetic  Plain 
(7A)  biogeographic  classification  of  Rodgers  and  Panwar 
(1988). 

The  park  lies  between  28°  18'  and  28°42'N  and  80° 
28'  and  80°27'E.The  Himalayan  foothills  lie  about  30 
km  to  the  north  of  the  park.  The  Suheli  River  on  the 
southern  side  and  the  Mohana  River  on  the  north  side 
form  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  park.  The  topography 
is  flat,  with  a  maximum  elevation  of  182  m  above  MSL. 
To  protect  the  relict  population  of  Swamp  Deer,  in 


particular,  an  area  of  212  km2  was  declared  a  sanctuary. 
In  1977  the  area  was  declared  a  national  park  with  a 
core  zone  of  490  km2  and  a  buffer  zone  of  124  km2 
(Fig.  1 ) .  The  buffer  zone  in  Dudwa  National  Park  (DNP) 
is  located  to  the  north  of  the  core  zone  and  still  includes 
tribal  Tharu  villages.  About  30,000  people  continue  to 
live  in  a  band  c.  5  km  wide  in  and  around  the  park  (Singh 
1982). They  are  partly  dependent  on  forest  for  thatch, 
fodder  and  fuel  wood,  thus  creating  an  important 
management  issue. 

METHODS 

From  1991  to  1994,  during  monitoring,  by  the  first 
author,  of  permanent  transects  to  study  the  avian 
community  structure,  a  bird  list  was  compiled  by  careful 
recording  of  all  the  birds  encountered.  This  list  was 
supplemented  by  casual  opportunistic  observations 
during  the  same  study  period  (under  the  Grassland 
Ecology  Project).  Systematic  records  of  all  the  birds  seen 
from  1985  to  1989  under  the  Endangered  Species 
Project  on  Bengal  Florican  were  also  maintained  and 
are  included  in  this  list.  The  two  main  seasons,  winter 
and  summer  were  covered  for  three  years.  For  each 
species  we  assigned  its  status,  i.e.  whether  resident, 
breeding  resident,  winter  migrant,  summer  migrant,  etc. 
This  was  based  on  our  observations,  and  also  on 
information  gathered  from  serious  birdwatchers  and 
researchers.  We  also  identified  the  main  habitats  of  each 
species.  If  a  species  was  found  in  many  habitats,  then  all 
were  included  (Appendix)  but  listed  in  order  of 
importance.  We  also  categorized  each  species  as  common 
(C),  occasional  (O),  or  uncommon  (U),  based  on  our 
records. 

To  study  the  proportion  of  threatened  species  in  each 
habitat  category  only  the  main  habitat  was  considered. 
For  instance,  many  species  were  found  in  the  pure 
grassland  (GL)  and  also  in  the  wooded  grassland 
(WGL).  For  analysis,  only  the  GL  has  been  considered 
as  the  relevant  habitat.  Similarly,  many  birds  were  seen 
in  the  Sal  forest  (SF)  and  mixed  forest  (MF),  but  they 
have  been  included  only  in  the  habitat  where  they  were 
seen  most  often.  Wetland  and  marshland  species  were 
clumped  together  because  of  the  practical  difficulty  in 
delineating  the  habitat  boundaries  for  certain  species. 
The  criteria  for  level  of  threat  (LT)  is  based  on  Birds  to 
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Fig.  1  Map  of  Dudwa  National  Park, India 
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watch  2  (Collar  et  al.  1994) .  Although  we  have  included 
\Vhite-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis  and  Long-billed 
Vulture  G.  indicus  as  near-threatened  (NT),  we  do  not 
agree  with  this  categorization  because  both  species  are 
abundant  in  India.  Nationally  threatened  species  are 
indicated,  based  on  the  schedules  of  the  Wildlife 
(Protection)  Act  1972. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

Distribution  patterns  of  birds 

A  total  of  330  species  of  birds  (Appendix)  were  recorded 
during  the  three  years  of  intensive  studies,  supplemented 
by  the  previous  surveys.  Javed  (1996)  observed  319 
species  from  1991  to  1994. There  have  been  few  previous 
accounts  of  the  birds  of  Dudwa:  Singh  and  Singh  (1985), 
Anon.  (1990),  Sankaran  and  Rahmani  (1990),  Javed  and 
Rahmani  (1993)  and  Javed  (1996).  Singh  and  Singh 
(1985)  listed  337  species  recorded  in  the  park,  including 
66  not  on  this  list.  These  66  species,  many  of  which 
seem  unlikely  to  have  occurred  in  the  park,  have  been 
omitted  from  the  list  in  the  Appendix,  pending 
confirmation  that  they  occur.  We  have  been  extremely 
careful  in  recording  bird  species  and  have  tried  not  to 
include  those  species  which  were  doubtful  or  not  clearly 
identified  in  the  field. 


Of  the  330  species  recorded  from  this  area,  112 
(34%)  are  resident  breeding  birds,  including  important 
ones  such  as  the  Bengal  Florican  and  Swamp  Francolin. 
Another  31  (9%)  are  resident,  but  breeding  in  Dudwa 
has  not  been  confirmed.  Winter  migrants  constitute  at 
least  90  (26%)  of  the  total  species.  The  majority  of  these 
are  waterfowl  and  there  are  also  several  species  of  leaf 
warblers  Phylloscopus.  Seven  species  are  summer 
migrants  and  5  (4.9%)  show  local  movements.  There 
are  just  three  species,  the  Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus 
ochruros ,  Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius  and  Blue 
Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus  caerideus  which  pass 
through  the  area,  remaining  for  one  or  two  days.  For 
about  82  species  (25%)  we  could  not  ascertain  their 
status.  We  suspect  that  many  of  them  could  be  breeding 
in  Dudwa,  but  we  have  not  seen  nests  or  young  birds. 

Among  the  habitat  types,  wetland/marshland  (WL/ 
ML)  have  the  highest  number  of  species  (105).  These 
two  habitats  also  accounted  for  the  highest  number  of 
threatened  species  (16  or  15%  of  the  birds  recorded  in 
Dudwa)  (Fig.  2). The  grassland/wooded  grassland  (GL/ 
WGL)  habitats  consist  of  63  species,  out  of  which  5 
(8%)  are  threatened.  Rufous-rumped  Grassbird 
Graminicola  bengalensis,  a  characteristic  species  of  terai 
grasslands,  has  no  published  records  from  Uttar  Pradesh 
but  was  observed  in  Dudwa  by  C.  and  T  Inskipp  in 
1982  (T.  Inskipp  pers.  comm.  1997). The  Sal  forest  (SF) 
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has  53  bird  species,  which  do  not  include  any  globally 
threatened  species;  however,  the  Pompadour  Green 
Pigeon  Treron  pompadora  was  seen  during  this  study  and 
constitutes  the  first  record  for  Uttar  Pradesh. The  Grey- 
bellied  Tesia  Tesia  cyaniventer  is  an  elusive  species 
characteristic  of  the  Sal  forest  undergrowth  and 
infrequently  seen  in  the  park  —  it  is  otherwise  recorded 
only  by  Singh  and  Singh  (1985). The  StripedTit  Babbler 
Macronous  gularis  is  another  species  with  no  previous 
published  records  for  Uttar  Pradesh,  although  it  was 
noted  by  C.  andT.  Inskipp  in  1982  and  is  included  in 
Singh  and  Singh  (1985). 

The  remaining  habitats,  i.e.  mixed  forest  (MF)  and 
riverine  forest  (RF),  do  not  have  any  globally  threatened 
species  (Fig.  2).  Most  of  the  species  frequenting  such 
habitats  are  widespread  and  mostly  generalists;  they  do 
not  require  special  conservation  attention. 

Of  the  330  bird  species  recorded  in  Dudwa,  22  (7%) 
are  globally  threatened  or  near-threatened.  Dudwa  has 
significant  populations  of  only  two:  the  Bengal  Florican 
and  the  Swamp  Francolin.  The  remaining  species, 
including  Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis , 
Black-headed  Ibis  Threskiornis  melanocephalus,  Marbled 
Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris.  Ferruginous  Pochard 
Aythya  nyroca,  Red-necked  Falcon  Falco  chicquera,  do 
not  occur  in  Dudwa  in  large  numbers. The  22  threatened 
species  included  73%  which  are  wetland  birds,  23% 
characteristic  of  grassland  and  the  remainder  are 
associated  with  Sal  forest. 

Threatened  and  important  bird  species 

The  Bengal  Florican,  the  Lesser  Florican  Sypheotides 
indica  and  the  Swamp  Francolin  are  confined  to  the 
grasslands  of  the  terai.  In  addition,  the  Pied  Harrier 
Circus  melanoleucos  is  a  nationally  threatened  species. 

Swamp  Francolin  Francolinus  gularis 
Endemic  to  the  Indian  subcontinent,  it  is  distributed 
along  the  Himalayan  foothills  in  tall  wet  grasslands  of 
the  terai  as  well  as  the  floodplains.  Swamp  Francolins 
were  present  at  20  different  localities  within  the  park.  It 
was  also  frequently  found  at  the  park-agricultural 
interface  in  good  numbers.  Ghola  tal  (waterbody), 
outside  the  Satiana  region,  has  probably  the  best  Swamp 
Francolin  population.  The  populations  of  Gajrola  and 
Tiger  Haven  are  also  reasonably  good.  A  comprehensive 
study  on  the  Swamp  Francolin  was  started  in  1 993,  and 
the  data  are  now  being  analysed. 

Bengal  Florican  Houbaropsis  bengalensis 
Distributed  in  the  subcontinent  in  Assam,  Bangladesh, 
Bhutan,  Nepal,  West  Bengal  and  the  terai  of  Bihar  and 
Uttar  Pradesh  (Ali  and  Ripley  1987),  it  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  most  endangered  bustards  of  the 
world.  It  is  believed  that  its  population  has  declined 
sharply  in  recent  years  and  it  is  now  extinct  in 
Bangladesh  (Karim  1985,  Khan  1982).  In  1982,  about 
35-50  Bengal  Floricans  were  seen  in  Nepal  and  two  were 
located  in  Dudwa  National  Park  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp 
1983).  Twenty-seven  were  seen  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
Assam  in  a  1985  survey  (Rahmani  et  al.  1991).  A  further 
survey  in  1992  and  1993  in  the  terai  added  one  more 
site,  i.e.  Kishanpur  Sanctuary,  30  km  south  of  Dudwa, 
where  three  displaying  males  were  seen  in  1992  and 
one  in  1993.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  number 


occurring  in  Dudwa  and  Kishanpur  is  40-60  birds.  It  is 
also  possibly  present  in  Katerniaghat  Sanctuary. 
Apparently  the  Bengal  Florican  populations  are  stable 
and  well-protected  but  the  critical  factor  for  their  long¬ 
term  survival  is  the  presence  of  optimal  habitat.  The 
patches  of  short  grasses  throughout  the  terai  need  to  be 
managed  very  carefully.  Undue  alteration  in  habitat  by 
wrong  management  practices  without  proper  scientific 
input  may  weaken  the  chances  of  its  long-term  survival. 
Prescribed  burning  and  harrowing  should  be  done  well 
before  the  birds  start  displaying. 

Lesser  Florican  Sypheotides  indica 
Perhaps  the  most  threatened  member  of  the  bustard 
family,  the  Lesser  Florican  may  be  found  all  over  India 
in  suitable  grasslands  in  the  non-breeding  season.  It  has 
been  reported  from  the  terai  region  (Anon.  1877,  1905) 
and  has  been  specifically  recorded  from  Dudwa:  in  1981, 
Balram  Singh  saw  one  in  the  park  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp 
1983).  A  hen  florican  was  sighted  twice,  on  8  and  17 
June  1 988,  in  Navalkhad  grassland  in  the  Satiana  region 
(Rahmani  et  al.  1988),  but  none  was  seen  from  1991- 
1994. 

Pied  Harrier  Circus  melanoleucos 
The  Pied  Harrier  is  a  winter  visitor  to  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Between  199 1  and  1995,  in 
Dudwa  National  Park,  a  few  birds  were  regularly  seen 
in  the  Madrayya  region,  and  in  areas  near  to  Dudwa, 
such  as  Kishanpur,  Katerniaghat  and  Pilibhit.  Although 
it  breeds  extralimitally,  it  occasionally  breeds  in  Assam 
(Dibrugarh  district  -  Kaziranga).  Narayan  and  Lima 
(1991)  reported  it  breeding  at  Manas  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
and  suspected  at  least  three  breeding  pairs.  They  also 
believed  that  a  few  of  these  birds  bred  regularly  in  the 
alluvial  grasslands  south  of  the  Himalayas  and  north  of 
the  Brahmaputra  in  lower  Assam,  and  that  it  also 
possibly  bred  on  islands  and  on  the  southern  bank  of 
the  river  in  Laokhova  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Burachapuri 
and  Kochmara  reserves,  Kaziranga  National  Park  and 
Majuli  islands. 

It  requires  vast,  flat,  treeless  and  often  swampy 
grasslands  for  breeding,  so  it  is  possible  that  there  is 
hardly  any  such  habitat  left  in  the  region  between  Assam 
and  Myanmar  and  the  main  breeding  areas  in  Russia, 
Mongolia  and  China  (Narayan  and  Lima  1991). 

Conservation  perspectives:  management 
activities 

Management  activities  in  Dudwa  are  largely  aimed  at 
improvement  of  habitat  for  endangered  species.  As 
grasslands  are  preclimax  they  are  maintained  by  annual 
burning,  grazing  and  floods.  Grasslands  in  Dudwa  are 
managed  by  the  annual  prescribed  burning  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season  and  this  is  the  most 
important  and  crucial  management  activity.  However, 
burning  may  be  harmful  to  grassland  birds,  especially  if 
it  is  carried  out  too  frequently  or  too  intensively.  The 
removal  of  understorey  and  thinning  of  Sal  forest  are 
done  on  an  irregular  basis  and  hence  do  not  significantly 
influence  the  distribution  and  abundance  patterns  of 
birds.  Control  and  management  of  accidental  fires  in 
the  forest,  during  early  summer,  has  some  adverse  affect 
on  the  forest-dwelling  species  such  as  Red  Junglefowl 
Gallus  gallus.  One  such  fire,  in  1992,  burnt  a  good  part 
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of  the  understorey  in  the  Bhadraula  block  of  Satiana 
and  was  possibly  responsible  for  the  low  recruitment  of 
the  Red  Junglefowl,  due  to  nest  destruction  or  chick 
mortality. 

Most  of  the  grassland  birds  in  Dudwa  commence 
their  breeding  in  March,  after  the  grassland  burning  is 
over,  and  complete  their  breeding  before  the  onset  of 
the  monsoon  in  June,  when  most  of  the  low-lying 
grasslands  get  inundated. 

The  time,  extent  and  periodicity  of  burning  of  the 
grassland  have  a  great  influence  on  the  grassland  bird 
species,  particularly  those  species  which  have  specialized 
habitat  requirements.  Most  of  the  burning  in  Dudwa  is 
done  for  the  management  of  the  endangered  Swamp 
Deer  and  other  ungulates.  These  activities  are  often  ill- 
timed  as  they  coincide  with  the  breeding  season  of 
grassland  birds,  on  which  they  have  an  adverse  affect. 
Burning  late  in  the  season  in  florican  territories  can  cause 
abandonment  of  territories,  either  due  to  direct 
disturbance  and  fire,  or  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
habitat  following  fire  (the  grass  cover  being  too  sparse 
to  provide  them  enough  protection).  In  1993,  the  Forest 
Department  started  harrowing  late  in  the  season  (middle 
of  February)  when  the  floricans  had  already  started 
displaying.  As  a  result  of  this  disturbance  one  of  the 
displaying  males  abandoned  its  territory  and  the  latter 
remained  unoccupied  till  1994. 

Other  smaller  grassland  birds,  such  as  Chestnut- 
capped  Babbler  Timalia  pileata ,  Yellow-eyed  Babbler 
Chrysomma  sinense,  Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis  and 
Bright-headed  Cisticola  Cisticola  exilis ,  Rufous-rumped 
Grassbird  and  prinias  Prinia,  breed  during  summer  and 
any  management  activity  during  this  period  will  impact 
the  breeding  either  by  nest  destruction  or  by  chick 
mortality.  There  are  a  few  areas  in  the  park  which  are 
still  disturbed  by  human  activities.  For  example, 
grasslands  adjoining  Gajrola  village  in  Satiana  region 
have  serious  overgrazing  problems.  Villagers  let  their 
cattle  graze  in  the  area  and,  as  there  is  no  guard  posted 
in  the  area,  they  resort  to  grass-cutting  and  burning  to 
generate  a  new  flush  of  green  grass  for  cattle.  Following 
grass-cutting  and  burning  two  Zitting  Cisticola  nests 
were  abandoned  in  1993. 

Conservation  of  grassland  birds  in  Dudwa  is 
primarily  a  function  of  the  management  activities.  The 
timing,  rotation  and  extent  of  burning  will  determine 
the  breeding  success  and  abundance  of  birds.  We 
recommend,  based  on  our  studies  on  the  grassland 
communities,  that  all  management  activities  in  grassland 
should  cease  by  mid-February.  Similarly,  protection  of 
forest  birds,  particularly  ground-nesters,  is  affected  by 
accidental  fires.  The  late  summer  fires  are  not  very 
frequent,  but  intentional  burning  by  locals,  and  also  the 
discarding  of  burning  matchsticks  by  tourists  along  the 
two  metalled  roads,  pose  potential  threats  to  the  Sal 
forests  and  have  often  been  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  fire.  The  closure  of  these  roads  to  regular  traffic 
through  Dudwa,  the  institution  of  a  series  of  fire  lines, 
and  provision  of  an  adequate  number  of  alert  fire- 
watchers,  could  provide  effective  control  of  such 
incidents. 
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APPENDIX 

List  of  bird  species  recorded  in  Dudwa  National  Park,  India 


English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Habitat 

Occurrence 

Threat 

WLP  Act 

Black  Francolin 

Francolinus  francolinus 

RB 

GL 

C 

s 

Grey  Francolin 

Francolinus  pondicerianus 

RB 

AGR 

O 

s 

+ 

Swamp  Francolin 

Francolinus  gularis 

RB 

GL 

c 

V 

Common  Quail 

Commix  coturnix 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Jungle  Bush  Quail 

Perdicula  asiatica 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Red  Junglefowl 

Gallus  gallus 

RB 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

Indian  Peafowl 

Pavo  cristatus 

RB 

MF 

c 

s 

Fulvous  Whistling-duck 

Dendrocygna  bicolor 

WM 

WL 

U 

s 

+ 

Lesser  W  histling-duck 

Dendrocygna  javanica 

R 

WL 

c 

s 

Greylag  Goose 

Anser  anser 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Bar-headed  Goose 

Anser  indicus 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

+ 

Ruddy  Shelduck 

Tadorna  ferruginea 

WM 

WL 

o 

s 

Comb  Duck 

Sarkidiornis  melanotos 

R 

WL 

c 

s 

Cotton  Pygmy-goose 

Nettapus  coromandelianus 

UC 

WL 

c 

s 

Gadwall 

Anas  strepera 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

+ 

Falcated  Duck 

Anas  falcata 

WM 

WL 

o 

s 

Eurasian  Wigeon* 

Anas  penelope 

WM 

WL 

u 

s 

Mallard 

Anas  platyrhynchos 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Spot-billed  Duck 

Anas  poecilorhyncha 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Northern  Shoveler 

Anas  clypeata 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Northern  Pintail 

Anas  acuta 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Garganey 

Anas  querquedula 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Common  Teal 

Anas  crecca 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Marbled  Duck 

Marmaronetta  angustirostris 

WM 

WL 

o 

V 

+ 

Red-crested  Pochard 

Rhodonessa  rufina 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Common  Pochard 

Aythya  ferina 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Ferruginous  Pochard 

Aythya  nyroca 

WM 

WL 

c 

V 

+ 

Tufted  Duck 

Aythya  fuligula 

WM 

WL 

o 

s 

Eurasian  Wryneck 

Jynx  torquilla 

WM 

SF/RF/MF 

o 

s 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

RB 

RF/MF/SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Brown-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  nanus 

RB 

RF/MF/SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Fulvous- breasted  Woodpecker* 

Dendrocopos  macei 

R 

SF 

u 

s 

Yellow-crowned  W  oodpecker 

Dendrocopos  mahrattensis 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Rufous  Woodpecker 

Celeus  brachyurus 

UC 

SF/WGL 

o 

s 

Lesser  Yellownape 

Picus  chlorolophus 

UC 

SF 

c 

s 

Greater  Y  ellownape 

Picus  flavinucha 

UC 

SF 

c 

s 

Streak-throated  Woodpecker 

Picus  xanthopygaeus 

UC 

SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker 

Picus  canus 

UC 

SF 

c 

s 

Himalayan  Flameback 

Dinopium  shorii 

RB 

SF/RF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Black-rumped  Flameback 

Dinopium  benghalense 

RB 

SF/RF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Greater  Flameback 

Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

UC 

SF/WGL 

c 

s 

White-naped  Woodpecker 

Chrysocolaptes  festivus 

UC 

SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Great  Slaty  Woodpecker 

Mulleripicus  pulverulentus 

R 

SF 

o 

s 

Brown-headed  Barbet 

Megalaima  zeylanica 

RB 

SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Blue-throated  Barbet 

Megalaima  asiatica 

UC 

WGL 

u 

s 

Coppersmith  Barbet 

Megalaiama  haemacephala 

RB 

SF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Indian  Grey  Hornbill 

Ocyceros  birostris 

RB 

SF/MF/GL 

c 

s 

+ 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill 

Anthracoceros  albirostris 

RB 

SF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

+ 

Great  Hornbill 

Buceros  bicornis 

RB 

SF 

c 

s 

Common  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

RB 

GL/WGL/AGR 

o 

s 

Indian  Roller 

Coracias  benghalensis 

RB 

MF/GL 

o 

s 

Common  Kingfisher 

Alee  do  atthis 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher 

Halcyon  capensis 

RB 

WL/RF 

c 

s 

White-throated  Kingfisher 

Halcyon  smyrnensis 

RB 

WL/RF/GL 

c 

s 

Pied  Kingfisher 

Ceryle  rudis 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater 

Nyctyornis  athertoni 

RB 

MF/GL 

o 

s 

Green  Bee-eater 

Merops  orientalis 

RB 

MF/GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Blue-tailed  Bee-eater 

Merops  philippinus 

RB 

MF/GL/WGL 

c 

s 
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English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Habitat 

Occurrence 

Threat  VVLP  Act 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater 

Merops  leschenaulti 

UC 

MF/GL/WGL 

C 

s 

Pied  Cuckoo 

Clamator  jacobinus 

SM 

MF/WGL 

O 

s 

Common  Hawk  Cuckoo 

Hierococcyx  varius 

R 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Indian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  micropterus 

UC 

MF/SF 

o 

s 

Eurasian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  canorus 

SM 

MF/SF/GL 

o 

s 

Banded  Bay  Cuckoo* 

Cacomantis  sonneratii 

UC 

MF 

u 

s 

Grey-bellied  Cuckoo 

Cacomantis  passerinus 

SM 

GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Asian  Emerald  Cuckoo 

Chrysococcyx  maculatus 

UC 

MF/SF 

u 

s 

Drongo  Cuckoo* 

Surniculus  lugubris 

R 

MF 

u 

s 

Asian  Koel 

Eudynamys  scolopacea 

UC 

MF 

c 

s 

Green-billed  Malkoha 

Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

R 

MF 

o 

s 

Sirkeer  Malkoha 

Phaenicophaeus  leschenauhii 

R 

GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Greater  Coucal 

Centropus  sinensis 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Lesser  Coucal 

Centropus  bengalensis 

RB 

GL 

c 

s  + 

Alexandrine  Parakeet 

Psittacula  eupatria 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet 

Psittacida  krameri 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Plum-headed  Parakeet 

Psittacula  cyanocephala 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

White-rumped  Needletail* 

Zoonavena  sylvatica 

UC 

MF 

u 

s 

Crested  Treeswift 

Hemiprocne  longipennis 

RB 

MF/WGL 

o 

s 

Barn  Owl 

Tyto  alba 

RB 

GL/MF 

o 

s 

Grass  Owl 

Tyto  capensis 

UC 

GL 

o 

s 

Collared  Scops  Owl 

Otus  bakkamoena 

UC 

MF/WGL 

u 

s 

Eurasian  Eagle  Owl 

Bubo  bubo 

UC 

SF/MF/GL 

o 

s 

Dusky  Eagle  Owl 

Bubo  coromandus 

R 

SF 

u 

s 

Brown  Fish  Owl 

Ketupa  zeylonensis 

RB 

WL/MF 

c 

s 

Brown  Wood  Owl 

Strix  leptogrammica 

UC 

SF/MF 

o 

s 

Asian  Barred  Owlet 

Glaucidium  cuculoides 

RB 

SF/MF/GL 

c 

s 

Jungle  Owlet 

Glaucidium  radiatum 

RB 

SF/MF/GL 

c 

s 

Spotted  Owlet 

Athene  brama 

RB 

WGL/MF 

o 

s 

Brown  Hawk  Owl* 

Nirtox  scutulata 

R 

MF 

u 

s 

Grey  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  indicus 

UC 

MF/SF 

o 

s 

Large-tailed  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  macrurus 

RB 

SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Indian  Nightjar* 

Caprimulgus  asiaticus 

UC 

MF 

u 

s 

Savanna  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  affinis 

RB 

MF/WGL 

o 

s 

Rock  Pigeon 

Columba  livia 

RB 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 

Streptopelia  orientalis 

WM 

SF 

o 

s 

Laughing  Dove 

Streptopelia  senegalensis 

RB 

MF/GL 

c 

s 

Spotted  Dove 

Streptopelia  chinensis 

RB 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

Red  Collared  Dove 

Streptopelia  tranquebarica 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Eurasian  Collared  Dove 

Streptopelia  decaocto 

RB 

MF/SF/GL 

c 

s 

Emerald  Dove 

Chalcophaps  indica 

R 

SF 

c 

s 

Orange-breasted  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  bicincta 

RB 

SF/MF 

o 

s 

Pompadour  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  pompadora 

RB 

SF/MF 

o 

s 

Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  phoenicoptera 

RB 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

Pin-tailed  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  apicauda 

RB 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

Bengal  Florican 

Houbaropsis  bengalensis 

RB 

GL 

o 

E  + 

Lesser  florican 

Sypheotides  indica 

SM 

GL 

c 

E  + 

Sarus  Crane 

Grus  antigone 

UC 

WL 

o 

NT  + 

Brown  Crake 

Amaurornis  akool 

RB 

ML 

c 

s 

White-breasted  Waterhen 

Amaurornis  phoenicurus 

RB 

ML 

c 

s 

Ruddy-breasted  Crake 

Porzana  fusca 

RB 

ML 

o 

s 

Watercock 

Gallicrex  cinerea 

RB 

WL 

o 

s 

Purple  Swamphen 

Porphyrio  porphyrio 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

Common  Moorhen 

Gallinula  chloropus 

RB 

ML 

c 

s 

Common  Coot 

Fulica  atra 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Common  Snipe 

Gallinago  gallinago 

WM 

ML 

c 

s 

Jack  Snipe 

Lymnocryptes  minimus 

WM 

ML 

c 

s 

Black- tailed  Godwit 

Limosa  limosa 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Spotted  Redshank 

Tringa  erythropus 

WM 

WL 

o 

s 

Common  Redshank 

Tringa  totanus 

WM 

WL 

o 

s 

Marsh  Sandpiper 

Tringa  stagnatilis 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Common  Greenshank 

Tringa  nebularia 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 
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English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Habitat 

Occurrence 

Threat 

WLP  Act 

Green  Sandpiper 

Tringa  ochropus 

WM 

WL 

C 

s 

Wood  Sandpiper 

Tringa  glareola 

WM 

WL 

C 

s 

Common  Sandpiper 

Actitis  hypoleucos 

WM 

WL 

C 

s 

Little  Stint 

Calidris  minuta 

WM 

WL 

C 

s 

Temminck’s  Stint 

Calidris  temminckii 

WM 

WL 

O 

s 

Ruff 

Philomachus  pugnax 

WM 

WL 

C 

s 

Red-necked  Phalarope 

Phalaropus  lobatus 

WM 

WL 

U 

s 

Greater  Painted-snipe 

Rostratula  benghalensis 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

Pheasant-tailed  Jacana 

Hydrophasianus  chirurgus 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

Bronze-winged  Jacana 

Metopidius  indicus 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

Eurasian  Thick- knee 

Burhinus  oedicnemus 

UC 

GL 

c 

s 

Great  Thick- knee 

Esacus  recurvirostris 

UC 

GL 

o 

s 

Black-winged  Stilt 

Himantopus  himantopus 

WM 

WL 

o 

s 

Little  Ringed  Plover 

Charadrius  dabius 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Grey-headed  Lapwing 

Vanellus  cinereus 

WM 

WL 

c 

NT 

+ 

Red-wattled  Lapwing 

Vanellus  indicus 

RB 

WL/GL 

c 

S 

White-tailed  Lapwing 

Vanellus  leucurus 

WM 

WL 

c 

S 

Black-headed  Gull 

Larus  ridibundus 

WM 

WL 

c 

S 

River  Tern 

Sterna  aurantia 

WM 

WL 

c 

S 

Black-bellied  Tern 

Sterna  acuticauda 

WM 

WL 

V 

V 

+ 

Whiskered  Tern 

Chlidonias  hybridus 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

WM 

WL 

o 

s 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard 

Pernis  ptilorhyncus 

R 

MF 

c 

s 

Black-shouldered  Kite 

Elanus  caeruleus 

R 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Black  Kite 

Milvus  migrans 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Brahminy  Kite 

Haliastur  indus 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Pallas’s  Fish  Eagle 

Haliaeetus  leucoryphus 

WM 

WL 

o 

V 

+ 

White-tailed  Eagle 

Haliaeetus  albicilla 

WM 

WL 

o 

NT 

Lesser  Fish  Eagle 

Icthyophaga  humilis 

R 

WL 

o 

s 

+ 

Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle 

Icthyophaga  ichthyaetus 

R 

WL 

c 

NT 

+ 

Egyptian  Vulture 

Neophron  percnopterus 

RB 

GL 

c 

S 

White-rumped  Vulture 

Gyps  bengalensis 

RB 

GL 

c 

NT 

Long-billed  Vulture 

Gyps  indicus 

LM 

GL 

u 

NT 

Red-headed  Vulture 

Sarcogyps  calvus 

R 

GL 

o 

NT 

Short-toed  Snake  Eagle 

Circaetus  gallicus 

UC 

WGL 

c 

S 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle 

Spilornis  cheela 

R 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier 

Circus  aeruginosus 

WM 

WL/WGL 

o 

s 

Hen  Harrier 

Circus  cyaneus 

WM 

GL 

o 

s 

Pied  Harrier 

Circus  melanoleucos 

WM 

GL 

o 

s 

+ 

Shikra 

Accipiter  badius 

R 

MF 

c 

s 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 

Accipiter  nisus 

UC 

MF 

c 

s 

White-eyed  Buzzard 

B litas tur  teesa 

R 

MF/GL 

c 

s 

Lesser  Spotted  Eagle 

Aquila  pomarina 

WM 

GL 

c 

s 

+ 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle 

Aquila  clanga 

WM 

WL 

o 

V 

+ 

Steppe  Eagle* 

Aquila  nipalensis 

UC 

MF/WGL 

u 

s 

Bonelli’s  Eagle 

Hieraaetus  fasciatus 

UC 

MF 

o 

s 

Changeable  Hawk  Eagle 

Spizaetus  cirrhatus 

R 

MF 

o 

s 

Common  Kestrel 

Falco  tinnunculus 

WM 

GL 

u 

s 

Red-necked  Falcon 

Falco  chicquera 

UC 

GL 

o 

NT 

+ 

Little  Grebe 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

UC 

WL 

o 

s 

Darter 

Anhinga  melanogaster 

UC 

WL 

c 

NT 

+ 

Little  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  niger 

UC 

WL 

c 

S 

Indian  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  fusicollis 

UC 

WL 

c 

S 

Great  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  carbo 

UC 

WL 

c 

S 

Little  Egret 

Egretta  garzetta 

UC 

WL 

c 

s 

Grey  Heron 

Ardea  cinerea 

R 

WL 

c 

s 

Purple  Heron 

Ardea  purpurea 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

Great  Egret 

Casmerodius  albus 

UC 

WL 

c 

s 

Intermediate  Egret 

Mesophoyx  intermedia 

UC 

WL 

c 

s 

Cattle  Egret 

Bub  ulcus  ibis 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

Indian  Pond  Heron 

Ardeola  grayii 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron 

Nycticorax  nycticorax 

RB 

WL 

o 

s 
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Habitat 

Occurrence 

Threat 

WLP  Act 

Little  Bittern 

Ixobrychus  minutus 

UC 

WL/ML 

U 

s 

Yellow  Bittern 

Ixobrychus  sinensis 

uc 

WL/ML 

o 

s 

Cinnamon  Bittern 

Ixobrychus  cinnamomeus 

UC 

WL/ML 

c 

s 

Black  Bittern 

Dupetor  flavicollis 

R 

WL/ML 

c 

s 

Black-headed  Ibis 

Threskiornis  melanocephalus 

LM 

WL 

o 

NT 

+ 

Black  Ibis 

Pseudibis  papillosa 

LM 

WL 

c 

NT 

Eurasian  Spoonbill 

Platalea  leucorodia 

LM 

WL 

c 

S 

Great  White  Pelican 

Pelecanus  onocrotalus 

WM 

WL 

o 

S 

+ 

Spot-billed  Pelican 

Pelecanus  philippensis 

WM 

WL 

o 

V 

+ 

Painted  Stork 

Mycteria  leucocephala 

LM 

WL 

u 

NT 

Asian  Openbill 

Anastomus  oscitans 

RB 

WL 

c 

NT 

Woolly-necked  Stork 

Ciconia  episcopus 

R 

WL 

c 

S 

White  Stork 

Ciconia  ciconia 

WM 

WL 

u 

s 

+ 

Brack-necked  Stork 

Ephippiorhynchus  asiaticus 

RB 

WL 

c 

s 

+ 

Lesser  Adjutant 

Leptoptilos  javanicus 

RB 

WL 

c 

V 

+ 

Indian  Pitta 

Pitta  brachyura 

SM 

SF 

c 

s 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird 

Chloropsis  aurifrons 

UC 

sf 

c 

s 

Orange-bellied  Leafbird 

Chloropsis  hardwickii 

UC 

SF 

o 

s 

Bay-backed  Shrike 

Lanius  vittatus 

UC 

WGL 

u 

s 

Long-tailed  Shrike 

Lanins  schach 

RB 

WGL 

c 

s 

Southern  Grey  Shrike 

Lanius  meridionalis 

UC 

WGL 

o 

s 

Rufous  Treepie 

Dendrocitta  vagabunda 

RB 

SF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

House  Crow 

Corvus  splendens 

RB 

MF/AGR 

c 

s 

Large-billed  Crow 

Corvus  macrorhynchos 

RB 

SF/MF/GL 

c 

s 

Eurasian  Golden  Oriole 

Oriolus  oriolus 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Brack-hooded  Oriole 

Oriolus  xanthornus 

RB 

SF/RF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Large  Cuckooshrike 

Coracina  macei 

SM 

SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Brack-headed  Cuckooshrike* 

Coracina  melanoptera 

UC 

MF 

u 

s 

Small  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus 

R 

SF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Long-tailed  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  ethologus 

WM 

SF/RF 

c 

s 

Short-billed  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  brevirostris 

WM 

SF 

o 

s 

Scarlet  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  flammeus 

WM 

SF 

c 

s 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike 

Hemipus  picatus 

UC 

SF/RF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Yellow-bellied  Fantail 

Rhipidura  hypoxantha 

uc 

SF/MF/FGL 

c 

s 

White-throated  Fantail 

Rhipidura  albicollis 

uc 

WGL/GL 

c 

s 

White-browed  Fantail 

Rhipidura  aureola 

uc 

SF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Black  Drongo 

Dicrurus  macrocercus 

RB 

SF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Ashy  Drongo 

Dicrurus  leucophaeus 

UC 

SF 

o 

s 

White-bellied  Drongo 

Dicrurus  caerulescens 

RB 

SF/MF/RF/WGL 

c 

s 

Crow-billed  Drongo 

Dicrurus  annectans 

UC 

SF/MF/GL 

o 

s 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo 

Dicrurus  remifer 

UC 

SF 

o 

s 

Spangled  Drongo 

Dicrurus  hottentottus 

UC 

SF 

u 

s 

Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo 

Dicrurus  paradiseus 

RB 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

Brack-naped  Monarch 

Hypothymis  azurea 

WM 

SF/RF 

o 

s 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher 

Terpsiphone  parodist 

SM 

SF/RF/ 

c 

s 

Common  Iora 

Aegithina  tiphia 

RB 

SF/RF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Common  Woodshrike 

Tephrodornis  pondicerianus 

UC 

GL/SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  solitarius 

P 

WGL 

u 

s 

Blue  Whistling  T hrush 

Myophonus  caeruleus 

P 

SF 

u 

s 

Orange-headed  T hrush 

Zoothera  citrina 

R 

SF/RF 

c 

s 

Grey-winged  Blackbird 

Turdus  boulboul 

WM 

SF 

u 

s 

Dark-throated  Thrush 

Turdus  ruficollis 

WM 

WGL 

c 

s 

Rufous-gorgeted  Flycatcher 

Ficedida  strophiata 

WM 

RF 

o 

s 

Red-throated  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  parva 

WM 

SF/MF/RF/WGL 

c 

s 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  westermanni 

WM 

SF/FGL 

c 

s 

Ultramarine  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  sitperciliaris 

WM 

SF/MF/DG 

c 

s 

Verditer  Flycatcher 

Eumyias  thalassina 

WM 

SF/MF/FGL 

o 

s 

Tickell’s  Blue  Flycatcher 

Cyornis  tickelliae 

WM 

SF/MF/FGL 

c 

s 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher 

Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

WM 

SF/MF/FGL 

c 

s 

Siberian  Rubythroat 

Luscinia  calliope 

WM 

GL/WL 

c 

s 

White-tailed  Rubythroat 

Luscinia  pectoralis 

WM 

GL 

u 

s 

Bluethroat 

Luscinia  svecica 

WM 

GL/WL 

c 

s 
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English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Habitat 

Occurrence 

Threat  WLP  Act 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin 

Copsychus  saularis 

RB 

SF/MF/RF/WGL 

C 

s 

White-rumped  Shama 

Copsychus  malabaricus 

UC 

SF/MF 

C 

s 

Indian  Robin 

Saxicoloides  fulicata 

R 

GL/WGL 

o 

s 

Black  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  ochruros 

P 

RF/WGL 

o 

s 

Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

WM 

GL 

c 

s 

White-tailed  Stonechat 

Saxicola  leucura 

RB 

GL 

o 

s 

Pied  Bushchat 

Saxicola  caprata 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Grey  Bushchat 

Saxicola  ferrea 

WM 

WGL 

c 

s 

Brown  Rock-chat 

Cercomela  fitsca 

R 

GL 

c 

s 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling 

Sturnus  malabaricus 

UC 

WGL 

o 

s 

Brahminy  Starling 

Sturnus  pagodarum 

UC 

MF/WGL 

o 

s 

Asian  Pied  Starling 

Sturnus  contra 

RB 

WGL 

c 

s 

Common  Myna 

Acridotheres  tristis 

RB 

GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Bank  Myna 

Acridotheres  ginginianus 

RB 

GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Jungle  Myna 

Acridotheres  fuscus 

UC 

SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch 

Sitta  castanea 

RB 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

Bar-tailed  Treecreeper 

Certhia  hinialayana 

UC 

SF 

u 

s 

Fire-capped  Tit 

Cephalopyrus  flammiceps 

WM 

MF/RF 

u 

s 

Great  Tit 

Parus  major 

RB 

SF/MF/RF/WGL 

c 

s 

Sand/Pale  Martin 

Riparia  riparia/diluta 

UC 

WL/ML/WGL 

c 

s 

Plain  Martin 

Riparia  paludicola 

UC 

WL/ML 

c 

s 

Barn  Swallow 

Hirundo  rustica 

WM 

GL 

c 

s 

Red-rumped  Swallow 

Hirundo  daurica 

UC 

GL/ML 

c 

s 

Black-crested  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  melanicterus 

UC 

SF/MF 

o 

s 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  jocosus 

UC 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

Red-vented  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  cafer 

RB 

SF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Zitting  Cisticola 

Cisticola  juncidis 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Bright-headed  Cisticola 

Cisticola  exilis 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Grey-breasted  Prinia 

Prinia  hodgsonii 

RB 

GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Jungle  Prinia 

Prinia  sylvatica 

R 

GL 

o 

s 

Yellow-bellied  Prinia 

Prinia  flaviventris 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Ashy  Prinia 

Prinia  socialis 

RB 

GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Plain  Prinia 

Prinia  inornata 

RB 

GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Oriental  White-eye 

Zosterops  palpebrosus 

R 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

Grey- bellied  Tesia 

Tesia  cyaniventer 

UC 

SF 

u 

s 

Grey-sided  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  brunnifrons 

UC 

GL 

u 

s 

Spotted  Bush  Warbler 

Bradypterus  thoracicus 

UC 

GL 

c 

s 

Grasshopper  Warbler 

Locustella  naevia 

WM 

ML 

o 

s 

Paddyfield  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  agricola 

UC 

ML 

o 

s 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler* 

Acrocephalus  dumetorum 

WM 

ML 

u 

s 

Common  Tailorbird 

Orthotomus  sutorius 

RB 

SF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Common  Chiffchaff 

Phylloscopus  collybita 

WM 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Dusky  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  fuscatus 

WM 

GL 

o 

s 

Smoky  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  fuligiventer 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Hume’s  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  humei 

WM 

MF/SF/RF/WGL 

c 

s 

Greenish  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

WM 

SF/RF/MF 

c 

s 

Western  Crowned  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  occipitalis 

WM 

SF/MF/RF/WGL 

c 

s 

Striated  Grassbird 

Megalurus  palustris 

RB 

ML 

o 

s 

Rufous-rumped  Grassbird 

Graminicola  bengalensis 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Tawny-bellied  Babbler 

Dumetia  hyperythra 

UC 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Striped  Tit  Babbler 

Macronous  gularis 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Chestnut-capped  Babbler 

Timalia  pileata 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Yellow-eyed  Babbler 

Chrysomma  sinense 

RB 

GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Common  Babbler 

Turdoides  caudatus 

RB 

MF 

o 

s 

Striated  Babbler 

Turdoides  earlei 

RB 

ML 

c 

s 

Large  Grey  Babbler 

Turdoides  malcolmi 

UC 

MF/WGL 

o 

s 

Jungle  Babbler 

Turdoides  striatus 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Singing  Bushlark 

Mirafra  cantillans 

RB 

GL 

o 

s 

Indian  Bushlark 

Mirafra  erythroptera 

RB 

GL/AGR 

c 

s 

Bengal  Bushlark+ 

Mirafra  assamica 

R 

GL 

c 

s 

Oriental  Skylark 

Alauda  gulgula 

RB 

GL/AGR 

c 

s 

Thick-billed  Floweepecker* 

Dicaeum  agile 

UC 

MF/SF 

u 

s 
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English  name 

Scientific  name 

Status 

Habitat 

Occurrence 

Threat  WLP  Act 

Pale-billed  Flowerpecker 

Dicaeum  erythrorynchos 

UC 

SF/MF/RF 

U 

S 

Purple  Sunbird 

Nectarinia  asiatica 

RB 

MFAVGL 

c 

s 

Crimson  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  siparaja 

R 

SF/MF 

c 

s 

House  Sparrow 

Passer  domesticus 

RB 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Chestnut-shouldered  Petronia 

Petronia  xanthocollis 

RB 

SF/MFAVGL 

c 

s 

White  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

White-browed  Wagtail 

Motacilla  maderaspatensis 

WM 

WL/GL 

c 

s 

Citrine  Wagtail 

Motacilla  citreola 

WM 

SF/WGL 

c 

s 

Yellow  Wagtail 

Motacilla  flava 

WM 

SF/MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Grey  Wagtail 

Motacilla  cinerea 

WM 

WL 

c 

s 

Paddyfield  Pipit 

Anthus  rufulus 

UC 

GL 

c 

s 

Tawny  Pipit 

Anthus  campestris 

UC 

GL 

o 

s 

Olive-backed  Pipit 

Anthus  hodgsoni 

WM 

GL 

c 

s 

Black-breasted  Weaver 

Ploceus  benghalensis 

UC 

GL/WGL 

o 

s 

Streaked  Weaver 

Ploceus  manyar 

UC 

GL/WGL 

c 

s 

Baya  Weaver 

Ploceus  philippinus 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Red  Avadavat 

Amandava  amandava 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Scaly-breasted  Munia 

Lonchura  punctulata 

RB 

GL 

c 

s 

Black-headed  Munia 

Lonchura  malacca 

UC 

GL 

o 

s 

Common  Rosefinch 

Carpodacus  erythrinus 

UC 

MF/WGL 

c 

s 

Crested  Bunting 

Melophus  lathami 

UC 

GL 

c 

s 

White-capped  Bunting 

Emberiza  steward 

UC 

GL 

u 

s 

Chestnut-eared  Bunting 

Emberiza  fucata 

UC 

GL 

u 

s 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting 

Emberiza  aureola 

UC 

GL/WGL 

o 

s 

*  Species  recorded  only  byT.  and  C.  Inskipp  in  1980 

+  English  name  follows  R  Alstrom  (1998)  Taxonomy  of  the  Mirafra  assamica  complex.  Forktail  13:  97-107 


Status 

RB 

= 

Resident  breeding 

R 

= 

Resident  (breeding  not  certain) 

SM 

= 

Summer  migrant 

WM 

= 

Winter  migrant 

LM 

= 

Local  migrant 

UC 

= 

Uncertain 

P 

On  passage 

Threat 

C 

= 

Critical 

E 

= 

Endangered 

V 

= 

Vulnerable 

NT 

= 

Near-threatened 

S 

= 

Safe 

Occurrence  in  Dudwa 

C 

= 

Common 

O 

= 

Occasional 

u 

= 

Uncommon 

Habitat 

AGR 

= 

Agricultural  crop  fields 

GL 

= 

Grassland 

MF 

= 

Mixed  Forest 

ML 

= 

Marshland 

RF 

= 

Riparian  Forest 

SF 

= 

Sal  Forest 

WGL 

= 

Wooded  Grassland 

WL 

= 

Wetland 
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Avifaunal  survey  ofTsomoriri  Lake  and 
adjoining  Nuro  Sumdo  wetland  in 
Ladakh,  Indian  trans-Himalaya 

CHARUDUTT  MISHRA  and  BLAISE  HUMBERT-DROZ 


The  results  of  a  ten  day  avifaunal  survey  (19-28  July  1996)  ofTsomoriri  Lake  and  the  adjoining 
Nuro  Sumdo  wetland  in  eastern  Ladakh,  Indian  trans-Himalaya,  are  reported.  Thirty-four  bird 
species  were  identified,  including  14  of  waterbirds  that  breed  in  the  area.  At  least  three  Black¬ 
necked  Cranes  Grus  nigricollis ,  an  endangered  species,  and  826  Bar-headed  Geese  Anser  indicus 
were  sighted.  A  breeding  colony  of  Brown-headed  Gulls  Larus  brunnicephalus ,  comprising 
approximately  250  adults  and  chicks,  was  sighted.  The  wetlands  are  threatened  by  pollution  due 
to  increased  tourism.  The  necessity  of  developing  Nuro  Sumdo  into  a  protected  area,  and  of 
formulating  an  ecologically  sensitive  tourism  plan,  is  emphasized. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  high  mountain  lakes  and  bogs  in  the  Ladakh  region 
of  the  Indian  trans-Himalaya  represent  the  only  breeding 
grounds  of  Bar-headed  Geese  Anser  indicus  in  India,  and 
the  only  breeding  grounds  of  the  Black-necked  Crane 
Grus  nigricollis  outside  China  (with  the  exception  of 
Sikkim  where  they  have  recently  been  found  breeding  - 
Tim  Inskipp,  Usha  Lachungpa  pers.  comm.). The  largest 
of  these  lakes  entirely  within  Indian  limits  isTsomoriri, 
believed  to  be  the  most  important  breeding  locality  for 
waterfowl  in  Ladakh  (Anon.  1993). The  results  of  an 
avifaunal  survey  ofTsomoriri  Lake  and  an  adjoining 
wetland  called  Nuro  Sumdo  (or  Nurbu  Sumdo)  are 
reported  here  and  the  conservation  problems  in  the  area 
are  discussed.  The  survey  was  conducted  from  19-28 
July  1996. 


STUDY  AREA 

Tsomoriri  lake  (32°07'N  to  32°50'N  and  78°03’E  to 
78°20'E)  in  eastern  Ladakh  is  spread  over  an  area  of  ca. 
120  km2  of  the  Rupshu  Desert  in  the  northernmost 
Indian  state  of  Jammu  and  Kashmir.  This  high-altitude 
brackish  lake  is  situated  at  about  4,650  m  above  mean 
sea  level,  and  remains  frozen  in  winter.  The  lake  is  fed 
by  springs  and  snow  melt  and  has  a  maximum  depth  of 
40  m.  On  the  north  and  east  sides,  the  lake  is  bounded 
by  rolling  hills  of  the  Tibetan  cold  desert.  The  western 
side  is  bordered  by  steeper  peaks  exceeding  5,500  m. 
The  Pare  Chu  river,  which  originates  about  40  km 
upstream,  flows  along  the  southern  side.  Between 
Tsomoriri  in  the  north,  and  the  Pare  Chu  in  the  south, 
lies  the  Nuro  Sumdo  wetland,  covering  an  area  of  ca. 
20  km2.  Unlike  Tsomoriri,  Nuro  Sumdo  is  a  bog,  criss¬ 
crossed  by  small  rivulets  which  eventually  drain  into 
the  Pare  Chu. 

The  area  is  characterized  by  an  arid,  cold  desert 
climate.  The  summer  temperature  ranges  from  0°  to 
30°C,  falling  to  between  -10°  and  -40°C  in  winter. 
Caragana  and  Astragalus  species  characterize  the  steppe 


vegetation,  while  Potamogeton  species  occur  in  shallow 
parts  ofTsomoriri  lake  (Anon.  1993). The  bogs  in  Nuro 
Sumdo  include  several  species  of  Carex,  Primula,  and 
Pedicularis.  Other  common  species  are  Juncus  ihomsonii 
and  Leontopodium  sp.  Large  mammalian  fauna  in  the 
area  includes  ungulates  such  as  Nayan  Ovis  ammon 
hodgsonii,  Bharal  Pseudois  nayaur ,  and  Kiang  Equus  kiang. 
Large  carnivores  reported  to  occur  are  the  Snow 
Leopard  Uncia  uncia  and  the  Tibetan  Grey  Wolf  Canis 
lupus  chanku. 

METHODS 

We  traversed  a  total  distance  of  140  km  on  foot  in  the 
surveyed  area,  which  included  the  ca.  90  km  perimeter 
ofTsomoriri.  Birds  were  observed  using  7  x  50  and  7  x 
42  binoculars.  While  all  species  of  birds  were  recorded, 
only  the  waterbirds  were  enumerated.  For  waterfowl, 
the  birds  were  classified  as  adult  or  young  based  on  their 
relative  size.  We  tried  to  avoid  double  counts  by: 

i)  rejecting  sightings  with  even  a  small  possibility  of 
double  counting 

ii)  dividing  into  two  teams  of  2  observers  each,  who 
radiated  out  in  opposite  directions  along  the 
Tsomoriri.  We  could  thus  simultaneously  census  the 
opposite  banks  (ca.  3-6  km  apart),  reducing  the 
chances  of  double  counting. 

RESULTS 

Thirty-four  species  of  birds  were  identified  in  the 
surveyed  area,  which  included  14  species  of  waterbirds 
(Appendix). Three  adult  Black-necked  Cranes  were  seen 
in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Nuro  Sumdo.  We  saw  a  single 
adult  in  the  same  area  five  days  later,  which  was  probably 
a  double  count.  A  total  of  805  Bar-headed  Geese  were 
counted  inTsomoriri,  and  another  21  in  Nuro  Sumdo. 
This  population  comprised  62%  goslings.  We  found  a 
nesting  colony  of  Brown-headed  Gulls  Larus 
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Table  1.  Waterbird  census  ofTsomoriri  and  Nuro  Sumdo  wetlands  in  eastern  Ladakh, 

Indian  trans-Himalaya. 

Tsomoriri 

Nuro  Sumdo 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea 

Adult 

26 

12 

Young 

56 

14 

Bar-headed  Goose  Anser  indicus 

Adult 

306 

8 

Young 

499 

13 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhyncos 

1 

0 

Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina 

2 

0 

Common  Merganser  Mergus  merganser 

Adult 

5 

0 

Young 

6 

0 

Black-necked  Crane  Grus  nigricollis 

0 

3 

Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus 

11 

1 

Green  Sandpiper  T.  ochropns 

7 

1 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos 

7 

1 

Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  mongolus 

33 

0 

Brown-headed  Gull  Larus  brunnicephalus 

283* 

0 

Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo 

7 

3 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 

Adult 

16** 

0 

Young 

7 

0 

White-throated  Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus 

3 

2 

Unidentified  ducks 

31 

0 

Unidentified  waders 

3 

0 

*  including  a  nesting  colony  of  an  estimated  250  birds. 
**  including  6  adults  attending  a  nest  each  with  eggs. 


brunnicephalus  on  an  island  50  m  off  the  northern  bank 
of  Tsomoriri.  This  ca.  30  x  6  m  island  supported  an 
estimated  250  adults  and  chicks.  Along  the  northern 
bank,  we  also  found  six  nests  of  Great  Crested  Grebe 
Podiceps  cristatus  with  eggs. The  census  results  for  all  the 
14  water  birds  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

DISCUSSION 

The  trans-Himalaya  is  one  of  the  most  fragile  and  yet 
the  least  represented  of  all  the  biogeographic  zones  in 
the  Indian  protected  area  network  (Rodgers  and  Panwar 
1988).  This  biogeographic  zone  harbours  12  mammal 
and  bird  species  listed  in  Schedule  I  of  the  IndianWildlife 
(Protection)  Act,  1972  (Anon.  1992).  Among  the  birds, 
the  Black-necked  Crane  and  the  Tibetan  Snowcock 
Tetraogallus  tibetanus  occur  in  the  surveyed  areas. 

A  pair  of  Black-necked  Cranes  had  been  reported  to 
breed  in  the  area  previously  (Anon.  1993). The  Black¬ 
necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis  has  also  been  reported 
to  breed  here,  though  it  was  not  sighted  during  this 
survey  (Anon.  1993). The  survey  confirmed  the  use  of 
these  wetlands  for  breeding  by  13  other  species  of 
waterbirds.  While  the  Nuro  Sumdo  area  seems  important 
for  Black-necked  Crane,  Tsomoriri  is  an  extremely 
important  breeding  area  for  Bar-headed  Geese. 

The  survey  corroborates  the  importance  ofTsomoriri 
and  Nuro  Sumdo  from  an  avifaunal  viewpoint.  While 
their  conservation  significance  is  evident,  developmental 
activities  and  increasing  tourism  threaten  these 
important  wetlands.  The  area  had  remained  closed  to 
tourism  because  of  its  location  close  to  the  politically 
sensitive  Sino-Indian  border.  However,  with  its  opening 


up  in  1994,  Korzok,  the  only  village  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  wetlands,  has  become  an  important  tourist  centre. 
Apart  from  representing  one  of  the  highest  inhabited 
places  in  the  world,  the  village  has  an  important 
Buddhist  monastery.  A  road  from  Leh,  the  capital  of 
Ladakh  200  km  north-west  to  Korzok,  runs  for  more 
than  5  km  along  the  edge  ofTsomoriri.  The  village  lies 
along  the  north-western  edge  ofTsomoriri,  and  consists 
of  ca.  75  households,  largely  belonging  to  a  semi- 
nomadic  pastoral  tribe  called  Changpa.  Changpa 
livestock,  which  includes  goat,  sheep,  cattle,  horses, 
donkeys,  yaks  Bos  grunniens,  and  cattle-yak  hybrids, 
graze  in  the  bogs  and  meadows  of  the  wetlands.  In 
addition,  several  government  establishments  exist  in 
Korzok.  There  are  plans  to  construct  a  hotel.  During 
the  survey,  several  tourist  groups  were  camping  by  the 
Tsomoriri,  with  their  vehicles  driven  right  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  We  found  discarded  garbage,  including  metal 
cans  and  polythene,  not  only  around  Korzok  but  also  in 
the  more  remote  areas  of  Nuro  Sumdo.  This  is  because 
an  old  125  km  long  trade  route,  linking  Korzok  in  the 
north  to  the  villages  around  KibberWildlife  Sanctuary 
in  the  south  (in  the  adjoining  state  of  Himachal  Pradesh), 
has  now  become  a  popular  trekking  route.  This  route 
passes  through  the  entire  western  side  of  Nuro  Sumdo 
andTsomoriri.  Several  tourist  groups  with  donkeys  and 
mules  make  this  trek  each  year.  Although  tourism  is 
restricted  to  the  short  summer,  this  is  the  breeding  time 
for  the  avifauna. 

We  suspect  that,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Himalaya,  the 
ecosystem  homeostasis  that  traditionally  characterized 
the  trans-Himalayan  Buddhist  communities  is 
degenerating  in  the  area  (Goldstein  1981).  Polyandry, 
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a  traditional  social  system  that  restricted  the  growth  of 
the  Changpa  population,  is  breaking  down  (Bhattacharji 
1993).  With  increasing  tourism,  Korzok  seems  headed 
towards  a  market  economy.  Apart  from  tourists  and  tour 
organizers,  a  floating  summer  population  from  other 
parts  of  the  state  is  becoming  established.  Shops  catering 
to  the  increased  demands  of  tourism  are  being  run 
seasonally  by  this  migrant  population.  Given  the  present 
situation,  along  with  an  obvious  lack  of  any  drainage 
system  in  this  remote,  hilly  village,  pollution  ofTsomoriri 
in  the  near  future  is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  Similarly, 
with  the  growing  popularity  of  the  Korzok-Kibber  route, 
currently  advertised  by  several  trekking  agencies, 
pressure  on  the  Nuro  Sumdo  wetland  and  the  c.  15 
camp-sites  along  the  route  is  likely  to  intensify  rapidly. 

Administratively,  Tsomoriri  has  been  declared  as  a 
wetland  reserve,  but  Nuro  Sumdo  does  not  have  a 
protected  area  status  (Sahi  1993).  So  far,  no  measures 
have  been  undertaken  towards  the  conservation  of  these 
wetlands.  Affording  a  protected  area  status  to  Nuro 
Sumdo,  and  enforcing  an  ecologically  sensitive  tourism 
plan,  are  urgently  needed  if  these  wetlands  and  their 
avifauna  are  to  be  conserved.  The  proposed  change  in 
status  would  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  large,  contiguous 
trans-Himalayan  conservation  unit  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  1400  km2  Kibber  Wildlife  Sanctuary  immediately 
south  of  Nuro  Sumdo. 
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APPENDIX 


Birds  sighted  in  Tsomoriri  and  Nuro  Sumdo  wetlands,  eastern  Ladakh,  Indian  trans-Himalaya 


Tibetan  Snowcock  Tetraogallus  tibetanus 
Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea 
Bar-headed  Goose  Anser  indicus 
Common  Merganser  Mergus  merganser 
Hill  Pigeon  Columba  rupestris 
Black-necked  Crane  Grus  nigricollis 
Tibetan  Sandgrouse  Syrrhaptes  tibetanus 
Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus 
Green  Sandpiper  T.  ochropus 
Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos 
Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  mongolus 
Brown-headed  Gull  Larus  brunnicephalus 
Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo 
Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos 
Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 
Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 


Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax 

Common  Raven  Corvus  corax 

White-throated  Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros 

White-winged  Redstart  P.  erythrogaster 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti 

Pale  Martin  Riparia  diluta 

Eurasian  Crag  Martin  Hirundo  rupestris 

Greater  Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 

Eurasian  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 

Horned  Lark  Eremophila  alpestris 

Tibetan  Snowfinch  Montifringilla  adamsi 

White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

Citrine  Wagtail  M.  citreola 

Robin  Accentor  Prunella  rubeculoides 

Great  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  rubicilla 
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Agricultural  University,  69  Bornsesteeg,  6708  PD  Wageningen,  the  Netherlands 
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Eared  Pitta  Pitta  phayvev.  a  new  species  for 
Bangladesh  and  the  Indian  subcontinent 

MARTIN  VESTERGAARD 


During  a  visit  to  Bangladesh  in  mid-September  1996 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  investigate  the  birds  of 
one  of  the  few  tracts  of  forest  remaining  in  the  country. 

The  Lowacherra  Forest  Reserve  is  located  8  km 
north-east  of  Srimangal  (91°28'E  24°16'N).The  forest 
is  readily  accessible  by  a  bitumen  road  and  by  rail,  both 
of  which  pass  through  the  seriously  degraded  forest. 
Dozens  of  local  people  were  seen  cutting  the  medium¬ 
sized  trees,  leaving  a  forest  that  is  rather  open  in  the 
mid-strata,  but  with  many  old  trees  still  standing.  The 
tree-felling  was  going  on  unchecked  by  the  authorities. 

The  forest  was  visited  for  several  hours  in  the  late 
afternoon,  and  from  the  early  morning  until  noon  on 
the  following  day.  This  revealed  that  the  avifauna  is  rather 
diverse,  with  many  typical  forest-dwelling  species.  Due 
to  the  rather  open  mid-strata  the  observations  of  true 
forest  species  were  relatively  unhindered,  and  revealed 
species  such  as  Blue-bearded  Bee-eater  Nyctyornis 
athertoni,  Red-headed  Trogon  Harpactes  erythrocephalus, 
Lineated  Barbet  Megalaima  lineata.  Blue-throated  Barbet 
Megalaima  asiatica,  Blue-eared  Barbet  M.  australis, 
Rufous  Woodpecker  Celeus  brachyurus,  Greater 
Yellownape  Picus  flavinucha,  Lesser  Yellownape  P. 
chlorolophus  and  Grey-headed  Woodpecker  P.canus.  Also, 
more  skulking  species  such  as  babblers,  the  pitta  in 
question  and  Kali)  Pheasant  Lophura  leucomelanos  were 
encountered.  A  list  of  the  species  seen  is  provided. 

The  observation  of  Eared  Pitta  Pina  phayrei  is  the 
most  interesting,  as  this  sighting  is  new  for  Bangladesh 
and  the  Indian  subcontinent  (not  included  in  Ali  and 
Ripley  1987  or  Harvey  1990).  However,  this  observation 
is  not  too  surprising,  as  this  elusive  bird  can  be  readily 
overlooked,  especially  in  an  underwatched  country  such 
as  Bangladesh.  The  species  is  found  in  Myanmar  in 
rainforest,  secondary  forest  and  scrub  in  Upper  Madaya 
reserved  forest  in  Mandalay  District,  and  in  the  Pegu 
Hills.  The  closest  previous  occurrence  is  thus 
approximately  500  km  away.  The  species  is  also  known 
from  Xiao  Mengyang, Yunnan,  near  the  Laotian  border 
in  south-eastern  China.  The  species  is  believed  to  be 
rare  over  most  of  its  range,  which  includes  Thailand  and 
Indochina. 

The  Eared  Pitta  was  a  juvenile,  with  papillae  in  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  and  this  strongly  suggests  that 
the  species  breeds  in  the  area. The  bird  was  seen  at  very 
close  range  and  did  not  seem  to  be  shy,  although  it  kept 
at  a  distance  of  about  5  m.  It  was  observed  searching 
for  food  in  a  rotten  snag  within  an  area  of  many  thin 
trees  in  an  otherwise  open  leaf-littered  forest  floor.  The 
bird  was  observed  for  at  least  1 5  minutes  and  a  sketch 
was  made.  It  was  more  uniformly  coloured  than  adult 
birds.  The  scaly  superciliary  feathers  were  already 
developed  into  ‘ears’  and  coloured  light  buffy  and  fringed 
dark  chocolate  brown.  The  uniformly  buffy  feathers  on 
the  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  were  small  and 
incompletely  developed,  resembling  spines.  Below  the 
throat,  the  feathers  were  scaled  dark  brown  and  white. 


The  breast  and  most  of  the  belly  was  uniform  rufescent 
colour,  with  scattered,  faint  spots  at  the  tip  of  some  of 
the  feathers,  especially  on  the  breast. The  back  was  rather 
uniform,  ochraceous  to  rusty  brown,  with  pale  spots  on 
the  scapulars.  The  bill  was  stout  and  brownish,  darker 
at  the  edges  and  the  tip,  and  paler  ochraceous  buff  at 
the  base.  The  tail  was  apparently  absent.  The  overall 
impression  was  that  this  could  only  be  an  Eared  Pitta; 
this  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  comparison  with 
the  illustration  of  an  immature  in  Lambert  and 
Woodcock  (1996). 

The  time  of  the  year  of  this  observation  is  consistent 
with  that  of  the  only  other  immature  bird  known, 
collected  on  28  October  and  in  the  collection  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  Tring,  U.K. 

Also  seen  in  the  forest  were  Pig-tailed  Macaques 
Macaca  nemestrina  and  at  least  two  calling  groups  of 
Hoolock  Gibbons  Hylobates  hoolock. 

List  of  other  birds  observed  during  the  1996  visit  to 
the  Lowacherra  forest  reserve: 

Red  Junglefowl  Gallus  gallus 
Kalij  Pheasant  Lophura  leucomelanos 
Grey-headed  Woodpecker  Picus  canus 
Greater  Yellownape  Picus  flavinucha 
Lesser  Yellownape  Picus  chlorolophus 
Common  Flameback  Dinopium  javanense 
Lineated  Barbet  Megalaima  lineata 
Blue-throated  Barbet  Megalaima  asiatica 
Blue-eared  Barbet  Megalaima  australis 
Red-headed  Trogon  Harpactes  erythrocephalus 
Blue-bearded  Bee-eater  Nyctyornis  athertoni 
Green-billed  Malkoha  Phaenicophaeus  tristis 
Great  Eared  Nightjar  Eurostopodus  macrotis 
Emerald  Dove  Chalcophaps  indica 
Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon  Treron  curvirostra 
Asian  Fairy  Bluebird  Irena  puella 
Golden-fronted  Leafbird  Chloropsis  aurifrons 
Common  Green  Magpie  Cissa  chinensis 
Rufous  Treepie  Dendrocitta  vagabunda 
Grey  Treepie  Dendrocitta  formosae 
Black-hooded  Oriole  Oriolus  xanthornus 
Small  Minivet  Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus 
Short-billed  Minivet  Pericrocotus  brevirostris 
Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike  Hemipus  picatus 
Bronzed  Drongo  Dicrurus  aeneus 
Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo  Dicrurus  paradiseus 
Black-naped  Monarch  Hypothymis  azurea 
Common  Iora  Aegithina  tiphia 
Asian  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi 
Brown-breasted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  muttui 
Red-throated  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 
Chestnut-tailed  Starling  Sturnus  malabaricus 
Black-crested  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  melanicterus 
Red-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  cafer 
White-throated  Bulbul  Alophoixus  flaveolus 
Common  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  sutorius 
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Greater  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  pectoralis 
Abbott’s  Babbler  Malacocincla  abboxti 
Puff-throated  Babbler  Pellorneum  ruficeps 
Rufous-capped  Babbler  Stachyris  ruficeps 
Brown-cheeked  Fulvetta  Alcippe  poioicephala 
Nepal  Fulvetta  Alcippe  nipalensis 
White-belliedYuhina  Yuhina  zantholeuca 
Scarlet-backed  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  cruentatum 
Purple-throated  Sunbird  Nectarinia  sperata 
Little  Spiderhunter  Arachnothera  longirostra 
Black-headed  Munia  Lonchura  malacca 
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World  record  count  of  roosting  harriers  Circus 
in  Blackbuck  National  Park,  Velavadar, 
Gujarat,  north-west  India 

R.  CLARKE,  V.  PRAKASH,W.  S.  CLARK,  N.  RAMESH  and  D.  SCOTT 


The  existence  of  a  large,  regular  winter  roost  of  harriers 
Circus  at  Blackbuck  National  Park,  Velavadar,  Bhavnagar 
District,  Gujarat,  north-west  India,  has  been  known 
since  at  least  the  mid-1980s,  and  assessments  of  the 
numbers  of  birds  present  at  peak  times  have  ranged  up 
to  2,000  birds  (Clarke  1996).  In  1997,  the  numbers  of 
birds  roosting  at  Velavadar  were  clearly  very  high  as  early 
as  September,  and  on  6  December  from  16h30  we 
positioned  teams  on  three  (south,  west  and  north)  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  grassland  roosting  area  and  counted 
the  birds  entering  from  those  three  directions.  Wind  force 
amounted  to  about  1  on  the  Beaufort  Scale,  from  the 
south  and,  although  there  was  a  9/10  cover  of  hazy  cloud, 
the  light  was  bright  and  visibility  was  clear. 

The  total  of  harriers  counted  was  slightly  in  excess 
of  2,500.  Given  that  we  did  not  have  the  manpower  to 
cover  the  fourth  side,  and  the  fact  that  some  birds  had 
entered  the  grassland  before  we  began  counting,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  more  than  3,000  birds 
attended  the  roost.  The  great  majority  were  Montagu’s 
Harriers  C.  pygargus,  but  perhaps  15-25%  were  Pallid 
Harriers  C.  macrourus  and  a  few  were  Eurasian  Marsh 
Harriers  C.  aeruginosus. 

The  monsoon  rains  upon  which  the  rain-fed 
agriculture  of  this  semi-arid  region  depends  had  been 
good  in  1997,  and  this  had  probably  resulted  in  a  high 
population  of  Orthoptera  on  which  many  of  the  harriers 
attending  this  roost  feed  (especially  Montagu’s:  Clarke 
1996).  The  principal  orthopteran  present  was  the  Tree 
Locust  Anacridium  rubrispinum.  The  Desert  Locust 
Schistocerca  gregaria  is  said  to  occur  spasmodically  in 
the  region,  but  was  not  noted  there  in  late  1997. 


The  pattern  of  arrival  of  the  harriers  from  the  south 
differed  significantly  from  that  from  the  west  and  north, 
with  76%  of  birds  from  the  south  present  by  18h05  but 
only  54%  of  birds  from  the  west  and  56%  of  birds  from 
the  north.  Arrivals  peaked  between  18h05  and  18hl0, 
but  fell  off  markedly  during  the  following  10  minutes, 
and  ceased  by  18h25.  Sunset  occurred  at  about  17h56. 
It  is  not  known  what  proportions  of  birds  had  been  pre¬ 
roosting  close  by  and  what  proportion  were  flying  in 
from  further  afield,  but  the  great  majority  flew  in  directly 
and  quite  low.  One  notable  concentration  of  thermalling 
harriers  drifted  over  into  the  grassland  from  the  south¬ 
west. 

This  roost  was  three  times  the  size  of  the  largest 
harrier  roosts  documented  elsewhere  in  recent  times  — 
in  Africa  (1,000  birds:  Cormier  and  Baillon  1991)  and 
in  the  USA  (1,053  birds:  McCurdy  et  al.  1995)  —  and 
appears  to  be  the  largest  ever  documented  roost  of 
harriers  in  the  world. 

Using  the  1%  population  criterion  accepted  in  many 
situations  for  assessing  the  importance  of  sites  attracting 
bird  concentrations,  this  roost  could  well  qualify  as 
significant  on  the  world  scale.  The  size  of  the  Asian 
breeding  population  of  Montagu’s  Harrier  is  unknown, 
but  as  the  area  of  the  breeding  distribution  of  the  species 
in  Asia  is  roughly  equivalent  to  that  in  Europe,  then  it 
may  be  reasonable  to  double  the  European  figure  to 
arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  world  breeding  population. 
The  figures  for  breeding  pairs  (or  nests)  in  Europe  in 
both  Clarke  (1996)  and  Hagemeijer  and  Blair  (1997) 
broadly  agree  (apart  from  a  very  low  figure  for  Spain  in 
the  latter  and  an  error  multiplying  the  total  European 
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population  by  10  in  its  text!).  If  we  interpret  these  as  a 
minimum  of  30,000  and  maximum  of  40,000  (taking 
the  European  Russia  estimate  as  20,000-30,000),  double 
these  figures  to  include  Asia,  double  again  to  arrive  at 
the  number  of  breeding  adults,  and  double  a  third  time 
to  include  an  estimate  for  juveniles  and  immatures 
surviving  by,  say,  mid-winter  equal  to  adults  in  number, 
then  2,400  birds  (the  total  harrier  roost  of  3,000  at 
Velavadar  x  80%  Montagu’s)  are  1%  of  the  minimum 
(the  safest  calculation  from  the  conservation  point  of 
view,  taking  into  account  the  high  degree  of  uncertainty 
in  the  figures),  or  0.75%  of  the  maximum. 
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Some  new  elevation  records  of  birds  from  Mehao 
Wildlife  Sanctuary,  Arunachal  Pradesh,  India 

ANWARUDDIN  CHOUDHURY 


In  December  1992,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Mehao  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  (28°15'N  95°50'E)  of  Dibang  valley  district, 
Arunachal  Pradesh,  I  came  across  two  preserved 
specimens  of  birds.  One  consisted  of  a  pair  of  feathered 
legs  and  some  feathers  from  a  large  owl  Bubo/Ketupa, 
and  the  other  was  a  stuffed  specimen. 

The  owl  had  been  accidentally  caught  in  a  trap  set 
up  for  ground  birds  near  Mayodia  Forest  Inspection 
Bungalow.  While  it  was  in  the  trap  it  had  been  partly 
eaten  by  a  carnivore.  From  the  feathers  the  owl  was 
subsequently  identified  as  a  Tawny  Fish  Owl  Ketupa 
flavipes.  The  locality  where  it  was  trapped  was  at  an 
elevation  of  2,450  m,  considerably  exceeding  the  upper 
limit  of  1,500  m  for  the  Himalayas  given  by  Ali  and 
Ripley  (1987). This  record  confirms  the  occurrence  of 
the  species  in  Arunachal  Pradesh. 

The  stuffed  specimen  was  of  a  Dollarbird  Eurystomus 
orientalis  which  was  killed  somewhere  near  Mayodia  at 


about  2,500  m,  also  considerably  exceeding  the  upper 
limit  of  1,000  m  given  for  the  Indian  subcontinent  (Ali 
and  Ripley  1987)  and  4,000  ft  in  South-East  Asia  (King 
era/.  1975). 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Nepali  Chowkidar  of  Forest  Inspection  Bunga¬ 
low,  Mayodia  for  making  the  specimens  available  for  examination, 
and  also  for  donating  one  leg  and  some  feathers  of  the  Fish  Owl.  I 
am  also  grateful  to  S.  M.  Satheesan  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History 
Society  for  helping  in  identification  of  the  Fish  Owl. 
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Pallas’s  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi :  a  new  species 
for  Nepal  and  the  Indian  subcontinent 

J.  HOUGH 


On  13  January  1994, 1  was  birding  along  the  east  side 
of  the  Kosi  river,  north  of  the  dam  at  Kosi  Barrage, 
eastern  Nepal.  I  was  scrutinizing  some  Paddyfield 
Warblers  Acrocephalus  agricola  and  Blyth’s  Reed  Warblers 
A.  dumetorum  in  the  waterside  vegetation,  when  a 
bunting  Emberiza  appeared  out  of  the  early-morning 
mist  and  dropped  into  the  reeds,  directly  in  front  of  me. 
I  was  able  to  watch  the  bird,  at  reasonably  close  range 
through  a  telescope,  for  approximately  10-15  minutes. 
During  this  time,  I  managed  to  obtain  a  couple  of 
photographs  (Fig.  1). 

Based  on  the  few  pertinent  features  that  I  could  recall 
from  the  literature,  I  tentatively  identified  the  bird  as  a 
Pallas’s  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi  and  I  took  a  full 
plumage  description. This  bird  was  presumably  the  same 
bird  that  had  been  seen  the  previous  day,  south  of  the 
barrage,  by  Paul  Derbyshire,  Dave  Andersen  and  myself 
though  I  had  only  seen  the  bird  in  flight.  The  other 
two  had  thought  that  the  bird  must  be  a  Pallas’s  Bunting, 
but  their  views  and  descriptions  had  been  inconclusive. 
We  had  searched  the  general  area,  but  the  bird  was  never 
relocated.  Reference  to  Inskipp  and  Inskipp  (1991) 
indicated  that  Pallas’s  Bunting  had  not  been  recorded 
in  Nepal  and  that  there  was  only  one  record  of  Reed 
Bunting  E.  schoeniclus. 

The  main  identification  problem  was  separating 
Pallas’s  Bunting  from  Reed  Bunting  in  plumages  other 
than  adult  male. The  following  discussion  relates  to  this 
aspect  of  identification,  particularly  females  in 
winter-plumage. 

Though  the  overall  ‘frosty’  appearance,  bland 
head-pattern  and  small  bill  (with  a  straight  culmen)  were 
indicative  of  Pallas’s  Bunting,  I  did  have  some 
reservations  about  the  identification,  mainly  due  to  a 
lack  of  field  experience,  but  also  because  the  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  following: 

a)  Reed  Bunting  and  Pallas’s  Bunting  are  very  similar 
and  both  can  show  extensive  individual  variation. 

b)  The  eastern  race  of  Reed  Bunting  was  inadequately 
documented  in  the  literature  to  allow  reliable 
separation  from  Pallas’s. 

c)  Western  forms  of  Reed  Buntings  can,  occasionally, 
superficially  resemble  Pallas’s. 

On  returning  to  England,  a  search  of  photographs 
and  the  current  literature,  seemed  to  support  the 
identification. 

Based  on  identification  criteria  given  by  Alstrom  and 
Olsson  (1994),  the  most  important  Pallas’s  Bunting 
features  shown  by  our  bird  were  as  follows: 

1.  Small,  triangular  bill,  with  a  near-straight  culmen 
and  a  pale  base  to  the  lower  mandible. 

2.  Bland  head-pattern  and  crown  -  not  showing  any 
well-defined  lateral  or  median  crown-stripes. 

3.  Well-streaked,  ‘frosty’  mantle  with  pale,  contrasting 
‘tramlines’. 


Figure  1.  Pallas's  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi ,  Kosi  Barrage, 
Nepal,  January  1994. 


4.  Finely  streaked,  grey-brown  rump. 

5.  Pale  flesh-brown  legs. 

6.  Small  and  ‘dainty’  appearance. 

The  best  identification  feature  of  Pallas’s  Bunting, 
the  colour  of  the  lesser  coverts,  could  not  be  determined. 
However,  though  these  coverts  are  notoriously  difficult 
to  see  in  the  field,  there  was  no  indication  of  an  obvious 
rufous  or  chestnut  colour  on  this  part  of  the  wing  of  the 
Kosi  bird. 

However,  there  were  several  points  in  the  literature 
which  slightly  contradicted  the  identification  as  Pallas’s, 
notably  that  the  supercilium  on  our  bird  was  quite 
distinct  (described  as  usually  indistinct  or  lacking  on 
Pallas’s),  and  it  did  not  appear  long-tailed  in  the  field 
(Pallas’s  are  said  to  be  slightly  longer-tailed  than  Reed). 

Eliminating  eastern  races  of  Reed  Bunting  initially 
proved  problematical,  mainly  due  to  a  vacuum  in  the 
literature  addressing  this  particular  pitfall.  However,  a 
timely  paper  describing  the  identification  of  these  two 
species,  by  Per  Alstrom  and  Urban  Olsson,  appeared  in 
February  1994.  In  that  article,  all  the  eastern  races  of 
Reed  Bunting  were  described  as  being  generally  similar 
to  the  western  forms  of  Reed  in  size  and  plumage  tones, 
therefore  being  larger  and  more  contrasting  than  a 
typical  Pallas’s.  Although  there  is  some  racial  and 
individual  variation  (with  some  eastern  Reed  Buntings 
resembling  Pallas’s),  there  are  two  important  points  to 
evaluate  when  separating  these  two  species.  The  edges 
of  the  wing-coverts  of  eastern  Reeds  are  described  as 
warm,  or  chestnut  brown  and  the  birds  usually  appear 
stouter,  or  bigger-billed,  lacking  a  distinct  pale  base,  and 
have  —  most  importantly  —  a  convex-shaped  culmen. 
Pallas’s  Buntings  generally  lack  the  warm  chestnut  tones, 
the  edges  of  the  wing-coverts  being  paler,  showing  as 
two  pale  wing-bars  on  the  median  and  greater  coverts. 
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In  the  field,  and  from  the  photographs,  the  Kosi  bird 
clearly  had  a  small  bill  with  a  straight-shaped  culmen 
and  it  can  be  seen  to  lack  warm  brown  tones  to  the 
wing-coverts,  showing  instead  two  pale  wing-bars  -  both 
good  Pallas’s  Bunting  features. 

Assessing  the  points  ‘for’  and  ‘against’,  it  would  seem 
that  the  majority  of  features  support  the  identification 
as  a  Pallas’s.  Although  the  prominent  supercilium  and 
fine  flank  streaking  were  initially  troubling  the 
identification,  subsequent  field  experience  of  many 
Pallas’s  Buntings  in  China  in  May  1995  showed  that 
some  females,  particularly  first-years,  exhibited  both 
these  features. 

This  constitutes  the  first  record  for  Nepal  and  the 
Indian  subcontinent.  The  species  breeds  from  north¬ 
east  European  Russia  east  to  the  Chukotskiy  peninsula 
and  south  to  the  Tien  Shan;  it  winters  in  China,  Korea, 
south-east  Russia  and  Japan  (Byers  etal.  199 5).  Vagrants 
have  been  recorded  from  Hong  Kong  (8-14  December 
1991:  Leader  1992),  Maymyo,  Myanmar  (22  March 
1902:  Colston  1978),  Fair  Isle,  U.K.  (29  September  - 
11  October  1976:  Broad  and  Oddie  1980,  17-18 
September  1981:  Riddiford  and  Broome  1983),  Sussex, 


U.K.  (17  October  1 990:  Rogers  et  al.  1 994)  and  Alaska, 
U.S.A.  (1 1  June  1968,  28  May  1973:  AOU  1983). 
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A  high-altitude  breeding  record  of 
Besra  Accipiter  virgatus 

JIM  HACKETT 


On  16  June  1996,  at  about  07h00, 1  was  birding  in  the 
‘Primeval  Forest’  (a  local  name)  about  35  km  S  of  the 
resort  of  Jiuzhaigou  (103°50E  33°  1 5'N)  in  the  Min  Shan 
(=  Min  Range),  Sichuan  Province,  China.  The  forest 
(at  about  3,300  m)  is  closed-canopy,  relatively  even- 
aged,  Dragon  Spruce  Picea  asperata  to  ca.  40  m,  with  a 
thin  understorey  of  birch  Betula  and  cherry  Primus  over 
a  substratum  of  mosses  covering  rocks  and  fallen  timber. 
The  forest  is  largely  undisturbed  by  humans  or  domestic 
animals. 

A  long  descending  scream  attracted  my  attention. 
On  approaching  the  source,  a  small  male  Accipiter  flew 
towards  me  and  perched,  for  45  min,  in  a  variety  of 
locations  down  to  15  m  distance,  during  which  time  I 
could  watch  it  continuously  through  lOx  binoculars. 
During  this  period  I  scanned  nearby  trees  and  found  a 
nest  about  40  cm  wide,  untidily  composed  of  twigs 
approximately  2  cm  in  diameter,  positioned  ca.  20  m 
up  a  spruce,  pressed  close  to  the  trunk  in  a  fork  of  the 
tree.  A  female  Accipiter  was  on  the  nest.  She  did  not 
move  for  40  min,  and  I  obtained  views  at  25  m  distance. 

The  male  was  very  small,  with  body  length  not  over 
25  cm,  as  judged  by  comparison  with  the  limbs  upon 
which  he  perched.  In  flight,  the  wings  appeared  short 


and  rounded.  The  back,  visible  flight  feathers,  and  visible 
wing-coverts,  were  grey  with  an  element  of  brown,  most 
marked  on  the  crown. There  was  a  prominent  white  nape 
spot. The  iris  was  deep  red. The  cere  was  yellow  and  the 
rest  of  the  bill  dark.  The  throat  was  off-white  with  a 
prominent  thick  mesial  stripe.  The  ear-coverts  were 
chestnut-orange,  and  this  colour  continued  onto  the 
breast,  belly  and  flanks.  On  the  flanks  and  belly,  the 
colour  broke  into  thick  bars,  separated  by  thin  off-white 
bars.  The  legs  were  yellow  and  the  claws  black.  The 
uppertail  was  grey  with  four  darker  transverse  bars,  each 
about  30%  thicker  than  the  intervening  paler  bars.  The 
under  tail  was  grey-brown.  There  was  no  white  tail  tip 
and  no  contrasting  supercilium.  The  underwings  were 
seen  only  briefly;  they  appeared  white  with  darker 
barring  and  did  not  show  any  contrast  between  the  tips 
of  the  flight  feathers  and  the  rest  of  the  underwing. 

The  female  was  noticeably  bigger,  with  body  length 
perhaps  30%  larger  than  the  male,  and  was  seen  well 
only  on  the  nest.  The  upperparts  were  grey-brown, 
lighter  than  the  male.  There  was  no  nape  spot.  The  ear- 
coverts  were  grey-brown.  There  was  a  very  prominent, 
sharply  defined  white  supercilium.  The  iris  was  bright 
yellow.  The  cere  was  yellow  and  the  rest  of  the  bill  dark. 
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The  throat  was  off-white  with  a  prominent  thick  mesial 
stripe.  Below  this,  the  upper  breast  was  streaked  dark 
brown  on  a  lighter  brown  background;  there  were 
teardrop-like  streaks  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  the 
belly  and  flanks  were  barred  dark  brown  on  a  lighter 
brown  background.  The  width  of  the  dark  brown  bars 
was  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  intervening  paler  bars. 
The  legs,  claws,  tail,  and  underwings  were  not  well  seen. 

The  main  possible  confusion  species  in  Sichuan  is 
Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus  of  the  subspecies 
melaschistos  (Sichuan  Forestry  Department  1994).  A. 
nisus  melaschistos  is  considerably  larger  than  Besra  (Ali 
and  Ripley  1987).  Also  (like  other  races  of  Eurasian 
Sparrowhawk),  melaschistos  shows  no  mesial  stripe,  and 
the  upper  breast  of  the  female  is  barred,  not  streaked 
(Ali  and  Ripley  1987). 

There  are  suggestions  that  Besra  may  breed  at  fairly 
high  altitudes  in  both  Nepal  and  India.  Inskipp  and 
Inskipp  (1985)  show  breeding  near  Kathmandu 
(Godavari  Botanical  Gardens,  at  1,525  m),  and  Besra 
has  also  been  noted  in  the  breeding  season  at  Namche 
Bazaar  (28°N  86°45'E;  3,440  m).  In  north-west  India, 
Besra  is  stated  to  be  resident  in  Kashmir,  Himachal 
Pradesh  and  Garhwal,  up  to  3,000  m  (Ali  and  Ripley 
1987).  Breeding  records  from  this  area,  however,  come 
from  ‘between  c.  1,000  and  2,000  m’  (Ah  and  Ripley 
1987).  Likewise,  Besra  appears  not  to  be  a  high-altitude 
breeder  in  eastern  India,  as  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987) 
observe  that,  while  breeding  has  been  noted  ‘eastward 
along  the  Himalayas  to  the  Assam  hills  north  and  south 
of  Brahmaputra  river,  and  [in]  Manipur  (and  East 
Pakistan?) ’  the  altitudinal  range  given  is  ‘between  1,000 
and  2,000  nr. 

Notably,  Beaman  (1994)  defined  the  Palearctic 
boundary  in  W  China  to  include  ‘the  mountainous 
western  margins  of  the  Red  Basin  of  Sichuan’.  By 


location,  forest  type  (closed  spruce),  and  altitude  (3,300 
m),  the  observation  reported  here  occurred  in  the 
Palearctic.  Besra  (breeding  or  otherwise)  does  not  appear 
to  be  recorded  from  the  Chinese  Palearctic.  Cheng 
(1987)  lists  the  bird  for  the  Oriental  region  of  the  country 
only.  In  the  mid-China  Region  as  defined  by  Cheng 
(1987),  specimens  of  Besra  have  been  obtained  at  about 
34°N  108°E  and  30°N  103°E;  these  sites  are  both  in 
the  Oriental  part  of  the  country. 

Besra  has  not  previously  been  recorded  breeding  in 
spruce  forest  (essentially  a  temperate  zone  climax 
vegetation  type).  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  report  that  the 
bird  ‘affects  broken  forested  country’,  and  has  been  seen 
on  ‘tall  dead  trees  on  the  verge  of  evergreen  jungle’.  In 
Sichuan,  typical  habitat  is  given  as  the  edges  of  broad¬ 
leaved  forest  (Sichuan  Forestry  Department  1994).  In 
Hong  Kong,  breeding  habitat  includes  secondary 
shrubland  and  secondary  evergreen  broad-leaved 
woodland  (pers.  obs.,  M.  Leven  pers.  comm.). 

I  thank  the  Hong  Kong-based  birders  (particularly  Michael  Leven) 
with  whom  I  shared  the  1996  China  trip,  and  Maria,  my  wife,  for 
allowing  me  to  go. 
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Observations  on  Hume’s  Groundpecker 
Pseudopodoces  humilis 

TIZIANO  LONDEI 


I  observed  Hume’s  Groundpecker  Pseudopodoces  humilis 
in  Qinghai,  Gansu  and  Sichuan  provinces  of  China  from 
10-15  August  1996. The  route  travelled,  which  was  part 
of  a  longer  bus  tour,  began  with  a  visit  to  Lake  Qinghai 
(3,200  m),  westwards  along  its  south  side  to  the 
headland  improperly  called  ‘Bird  Island’,  and  thence 
returning  to  Xining.  From  this  town,  heading 
southwards  along  a  provincial  road,  the  route  crossed 
the  Huang  He  near  Jainca,  and  ascended  a  tributary 


valley  up  to  Tongren  (2,500  m),  Qinghai.  Xiahe  (also 
called  Labrang,  2,900  m)  in  Gansu,  was  reached  via  a 
secondary  road  which  ascended  to  3,600  m.  The 
‘highway’  connecting  Lanzhou  and  Chengdu  was 
followed  (reaching  3,600  m)  from  the  vicinity  of  Xiahe 
to  Zoige,  Sichuan  (3,300  m).  Afterwards,  via  a  secondary 
road  the  route  headed  first  eastwards  up  to  the  nearest 
mountain  tract  (up  to  3,800  m),  then  southwards  to 
reach  Songpan  (2,800  m)  in  the  Min  river  valley. 
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I  saw  Hume’s  Groundpecker  in  every  part  of  the 
route  above  3,100  m  from  Lake  Qinghai  to  Zoige.  This 
species  was  always  found  in  its  typical  habitat,  the  semi- 
arid  Tibetan  steppe  above  the  tree-line,  except  for  some 
birds  seen  in  an  agricultural  village  at  Lake  Qinghai 
(Figure  l).The  highest  densities  occurred  in  two  flat 
areas,  near  ‘Bird  Island’  and  Zoige,  respectively,  where 
the  sandy  soil  was  marshy  and  housed  dense  colonies  of 
pikas  Ochotona.  However,  Madge  and  Burn  (1993) 
stated  that  Hume’s  Groundpecker  digs  its  own  burrows 
for  nesting,  apparently  making  no  use  of  existing 
mammalian  burrows  for  this  purpose.  I  saw  Hume’s 
Groundpeckers  (near  appropriate  holes)  in  locations 
where  no  fossorial  mammals  were  noted.  I  suggest  that 
a  common  preference  for  certain  soils  may  lead  fossorial 
(and  colonial)  birds  and  mammals  to  be  neighbours, 
even  in  the  absence  of  interspecific  dependence. 

Zoige  (33°36'N  103°00'E)  is  a  considerable  distance 
north-east  of  the  previously  known  eastern  limit  of 
Hume’s  Groundpecker  in  Sichuan,  that  is  Litang  in 
western  Sichuan  (Schafer  1938),  and  the  eastern  limit 
for  the  species,  in  south  Gansu  near  Jone  (Choni  in 
Bangs  and  Peters  1928),  is  not  much  further  east. 
Heading  east  from  Zoige,  I  was  surprised  at  the  absence 
of  Hume’s  Groundpecker  less  than  20  km  east  of  that 
place,  because  it  could  not  be  linked  with  a  change  in 
habitat  (although  there  was  an  even  more  abrupt 
disappearance  of  pikas).  In  mid-August  I  also  failed  to 
find  Hume’s  Groundpeckers  on  Min  Shan,  even  in 
apparently  suitable  grazing  land  up  to  3,900  m.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  species  occurs  south  of  Zoige, 
in  the  the  vast,  undulating  highlands  north-west  of  the 
Min  river  drainage,  remains  unanswered. 

Well-developed  young  birds  were  still  begging  food 
from  adults.  The  foraging  techniques  noted  were  as 
previously  reported  in  the  literature,  except  one  method, 
which  I  observed  in  four  birds  in  the  agricultural  village. 
It  consisted  of  delicately  and  methodically  probing  with 
the  bill  in  the  mud  of  an  area  flooded  by  waste  water, 
recalling  an  example  of  similar  behaviour  noted  for  the 
Common  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops.  It  matched  well  with 
the  slender,  decurved  bill  of  Hume’s  Groundpecker,  thus 
suggesting  a  frequent  use  in  more  natural  habitat 
(marshy  areas)  and  strong  (convergent?)  resemblance, 
among  corvids,  to  the  Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax 
pyrrhocorax.  Incidentally,  the  latter  is  the  only  other 
corvid  which  excavates  holes  for  nesting  (Madge  and 
Burn  1993). 

The  most  conspicuous  behavioural  character  of 
Hume’s  Groundpecker  is  the  typical  bouncing  gait, 
which,  together  with  the  compact  shape  of  the  bird,  has 
led  some  authors  to  make  an  apt  comparison  with  a 
rubber  ball.  Indeed,  I  saw  leaps  of  about  three  times  the 
bird’s  total  length,  which  were  performed  in  sequence 
without  any  flaps  of  the  wings,  thus  making  the  moving 
bird  extremely  difficult  to  track.  All  corvids  can  hop  on 
the  ground  but,  in  general,  the  more  terrestrial  they  are 
the  more  they  use  walking  instead.  The  apparently 
closely  related  genus  Podoces  is  no  exception  -  the  gait 
of  the  Xinjiang  Ground-jay  Podoces  biddulphi  has  been 
described  as  a  fast  but  corvid-like  ‘waddle’  (Grimmett 


Figure  1.  Adult  Hume’s  Groundpecker  foraging  on  the 
roof  of  a  farm  at  Lake  Qinghai,  China,  1 1  August  1996. 


1991).  Why  should  Hume’s  Groundpecker  employ 
jumping  as  well  as  having  a  more  normal  gait?  Certainly, 
this  is  not  a  prerequisite  to  burrowing  habits,  as,  for 
example,  bee-eaters  Merops  are  powerful  diggers  (in 
similar  sandy  soils)  with  no  propensity  for  jumping. 
Future  observations  on  Hume’s  Groundpeckers  will 
hopefully  solve  this  problem  of  eco-ethological  relevance 
but,  in  the  meantime,  I  propose  the  following  as  a 
tentative  explanation.  Being  ‘very  obliteratingly  coloured 
in  its  native  environment’  (Ali  and  Ripley  1987),  Hume’s 
Groundpecker  must  have  undergone  heavy  predation 
pressure  during  its  evolution.  Compared  to  other 
terrestrial  corvids,  this  species  seems  to  be  at  special 
risk  of  predation  because  it  lives  in  frequent  (and 
apparently  permanent)  association  with  pika  colonies; 
these  colonies  may  attract  astonishing  concentrations 
of  raptors.  Certainly,  the  straight,  weak  flight  of  Hume’s 
Groundpecker  would  not  deter  a  pursuing  raptor,  but 
its  bouncing  gait  might  do,  especially  in  comparison  with 
pikas,  which  make  much  shorter  jumps.  After 
successfully  preying  on  pikas,  a  raptor  might  well  be 
stimulated  to  pursue  Hume’s  Groundpeckers,  which  are 
similar  in  size  and  overall  colour.  However,  those  raptors 
would  soon  learn  that  the  pursuit  of  such  ‘athletic  pikas’ 
would  more  likely  than  not  end  in  failure. 

Carlo  Violani  offered  useful  comments  on  a  previous  version  of  the 
manuscript. 
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The  foraging  behaviour  of  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser 
Mergus  squamatus  in  the  Changbai  Mountains  and 
Xiao  Xingangling  Mountains  of  China 

ZHAO  ZHENGJIE  and  PAO  ZHENGJIE 


The  Scaly-sided  Merganser  Mergus  squamatus  breeds 
mainly  in  the  Changbai  Mountains  and  Xiao 
Xingangling  Mountains  of  China,  and  in  some  areas  in 
the  Far  East  of  Russia.  It  is  an  endangered  species  with 
a  restricted  distribution  and  a  small  population.  It  is  a 
category  1  protected  species  in  China  and  is  globally 
threatened  and  declining  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 
Consequently  it  has  considerable  conservation 
importance.  In  China,  there  have  been  few  previous 
studies  of  the  biology  of  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser 
(Zhao  etal.,  1979,  1985,  1994a,  1994b)  although  some 
more  detailed  work  has  recently  been  published  from 
Russia  (Bocharnikov  and  Shibnyez  1994,  Surmach  and 
Zaykin  1994,Yelsukov  1994). 

The  ecology  of  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser  was 
studied  from  1985  to  1989  on  the  Todaobaihe  River  in 
the  Changbai  Mountains,  Jilin  Province,  and  from  1 994 
to  1995  on  theYong  Cui  River  in  the  Xiao  Xingangling 
Mountains,  Heilongjiang  Province  of  China.  The 
Todaobaihe  River  flows  through  an  area  of  primary  forest 
in  which  large  oaks  Quercus  dentata  and  poplars  Populus 
ussuriensis  provide  suitable  nest  holes  for  the  merganser. 
The  river  is  slow-flowing  and  meandering,  with  a  rocky 
gravel  bed.  The  river  is  rich  in  fish,  shrimps,  crayfish 
Astacus  and  aquatic  insects,  thus  providing  a  good 
feeding  habitat  for  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser. TheYong 
Cui  River  is  very  similar  to  the  Todaobaihe  River, 
although  only  small  patches  of  primary  forest  still  remain 
along  its  banks. 

Scaly-sided  Mergansers  arrive  in  the  Changbai 
Mountains  in  early  March  and  remain  until  the  end  of 
October.  Throughout  this  period  they  feed  in  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  mixed  coniferous/broad-leaved  forests 


below  900  m  asl.  Preferred  feeding  sites  change  during 
the  breeding  season.  Immediately  upon  arrival  in  the 
Changbai  Mountains  and  prior  to  their  departure,  the 
mergansers  forage  in  larger  rivers  without  wooded  banks 
(including  the  downstream  sections  of  the  same  rivers 
where  breeding  occurs).  Between  April  and  September, 
they  feed  in  forested  rivers,  for  example  the  Todaobaihe 
River  and  its  tributaries.  From  October  to  March  they 
forage  in  larger  rivers  without  wooded  banks.  Food 
species  taken  by  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser  include 
stoneflies  Plecoptera,  caddisflies  Phryganeidae,  beetles 
Coleoptera,  Lamprey  Lampetra  morii.  Loach  Misgurnus 
anguillicaudatus ,  Lenok  Brachymystax  lenok ,  Culpin 
Mesocottus  haitej.  Grayling  Thymallus  arcticus  and  crayfish, 
which  live  in  gravel  among  rocks  on  the  river  bed.  The 
Scaly-sided  Merganser’s  bill  is  long,  thin  and  hooked  at 
the  tip  with  many  serrations  which  make  it  specially 
adapted  for  catching  prey  in  this  situation.  Caddisfly 
larvae  and  small  fish  are  the  major  prey  items  (Table  1), 
and  are  the  most  abundant  aquatic  animals  of  the 
Todaobaihe  and  theYong  Cui  rivers,  providing  adequate 
food  resources  for  the  birds.  The  diet  of  the  Scaly-sided 
Merganser  changes  slightly  during  the  summer. 
Caddisfly  larvae  are  most  abundant  during  June  to  July, 
when  they  constitute  about  90%  of  their  diet.  Adult 
emergence  of  caddisflies  occurs  in  August  at  which  time 
the  birds  change  their  diet  to  feed  on  small  fish,  shrimps 
and  crayfish.  In  September  the  main  prey  item  of  the 
mergansers  changes  again  to  fish  fry,  which  become 
more  abundant  at  this  time  of  year.  Thus  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser  is  an  opportunist  feeder, 
selecting  the  most  abundant  food  source  (Table  1). 


Table  1.  Composition  of  stomachs  of  Scaly-sided  Merganser  Mergus  squamatus 


Food 

April  -  May  (: 

n=2) 

June  -  July  (n= 

=  5) 

August  -  September  (n=4) 

Number  of 

Stomach 

Number  of 

Stomach 

Number  of 

Stomach 

birds 

content 

birds 

content 

birds 

content 

(%) 

(%) 

(%) 

Caddisfly  larvae 

2 

>70 

5 

>70 

3 

>70 

Stoneflies 

2 

50-70 

5 

>70 

2 

30-50 

Beetles 

1 

<30 

1 

50-70 

1 

<30 

Crayfish 

1 

<30 

3 

30-50 

2 

50-70 

Shrimps 

1 

<30 

0 

2 

50-70 

Lamprey 

2 

<30 

0 

0 

Loach 

1 

30-50 

3 

50-70 

3 

>70 

Lenok 

1 

30-50 

4 

50-70 

3 

50-70 

Sculpin 

0 

2 

30-50 

1 

<30 

Other  fish 

0 

3 

30-50 

3 

>70 

Stomachs  were  collected  by  us  from  1 1  adults  Scaly-sided  Merganser  during  April  to  September,  1962-1978,  in  the 
Changbai  Mountains.  Stomach  content  (%)  indicates  the  percentage  of  food  content  made  up  of  each  prey  item. 
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During  the  breeding  season,  the  Scaly-sided 
Merganser  has  little  competition  for  food  on  the 
Todaobaihe  River.  Competition  between  Scaly-sided 
Merganser  and  Mandarin  Duck  Aix  galericulata  has  not 
been  observed.  Mandarin  Ducks  breed  on  the  same  river 
systems  as  the  mergansers,  with  sometimes  as  little  as 
50  m  between  nest  sites.  At  this  time  both  the  mergansers 
and  the  Mandarins  forage  in  the  same  areas  and  both 
take  shrimps  and  caddisfly  larvae  as  part  of  their  diet. 
H  owever,  other  factors  must  operate  to  reduce 
competition  between  them.  Obvious  differences  in 
feeding  technique  and  an  abundance  of  caddisfly  larvae 
reduces  competition.  During  the  non-breeding  period 
Scaly-sided  Mergansers  may  compete  for  food  with 
Common  Merganser  Mergus  merganser ,  Red-breasted 
Merganser  M.  serrator  and  Common  Goldeneye 
Bucephala  clangula,  which  also  inhabit  the  large,  non- 
wooded  rivers  such  as  theYalu  andTumen. 

The  foraging  method  employed  by  the  Scaly-sided 
Merganser  varies  according  to  the  depth  of  water.  In 
shallow  water,  it  usually  immerses  only  its  head,  while 
in  deeper  water  it  dives  for  food.  Dive  times  range  from 
15  to  30  seconds  with  associated  interdive  intervals  of 
3-5  seconds.  Scaly-sided  Mergansers  usually  hunt  for 
food  in  shallow  water  close  to  the  river  bank,  probably 
because  food  resources  are  more  abundant  there.  During 
the  breeding  season,  they  tend  to  feed  more  in  these 
shallow  areas,  whereas  during  the  non-breeding  period, 
on  larger,  deeper  rivers  they  must  feed  more  by  diving. 
Whatever  the  feeding  site,  they  always  feed  into  the 
current,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  clearer  water 
upstream  of  their  foraging  activities.  They  also  tend  to 
fly  upstream  when  threatened  (except  during  migration), 
being  extremely  vigilant  at  all  times.  At  any  sign  of  danger 
they  assume  alert  postures  or  conceal  themselves  in 
riverside  vegetation.  When  disturbed  they  fly  directly 
upstream  away  from  the  disturbance.  Even  moulting  or 
unfledged  juveniles  escape  against  the  current.  We 
suggest  that  this  behaviour  of  juveniles  escaping 
upstream  is  restricted  to  the  foraging  direction.  In  the 
breeding  season,  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser  spends  most 
of  the  day  feeding.  Foraging  behaviour  may  occur  for  a 
period  of  14-15  hours  per  day,  from  first  light  at  03h00 
until  dusk  at  19h00.  Foraging  activity  is  usually 
interspersed  with  shorter  periods  of  loafing,  preening 
or  bathing.  Preening  includes  wing-flapping  behaviour, 
in  which  birds  raise  themselves  from  the  water  surface 
and  stretch  their  necks  vertically  before  flapping  their 
wings.  Once  satiated,  Scaly-sided  Mergansers  form 
groups  of  birds  on  the  margins  of  the  river  where  they 
sleep,  preen  and  loaf.  There  is  also  a  small  amount  of 
aggressive  or  social  interaction.  Most  of  this  communal 
behaviour  occurs  between  12h00  and  13h00  and  in  the 
evening.  At  night,  the  Mergansers  roost  together  in 
vegetation  on  the  riverbank. 

Scaly-sided  Mergansers  usually  forage  singly  or  in 
small  groups  of  2-3  birds.  Even  when  the  foraging  area 
is  relatively  small,  birds  tend  to  disperse  to  feed.  It  is 
rare  to  see  more  than  1 0  birds  feeding  together  except 
during  migration.  The  largest  group  of  feeding  birds 
which  we  observed  was  during  migration  in  October 


1989.  They  have  been  seen  foraging  in  the  same  areas 
as  Mandarin  Ducks,  Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos. 
Common  Goldeneyes  and  Common  Mergansers,  but 
rarely  in  close  proximity.  Similarly,  Scaly-sided 
Mergansers  tend  to  remain  on  the  edge  of  flocks  of  other 
species.  We  suggest  that  their  habit  of  feeding  in 
dispersed  groups,  contrasting  with  communal  loafing, 
is  beneficial  in  that  it  reduces  competition  for  food 
resources  while  increasing  group  vigilance  during 
loafing.  There  may  be  two  reasons  for  foraging  in  small 
groups;  firstly,  as  a  result  of  the  dispersed  nature  of  the 
Scaly-sided  Merganser’s  distribution  and,  secondly,  due 
to  a  limited  food  supply.  Food  analysis  has  suggested 
that  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser  is  a  relatively  specialized 
feeder  in  terms  of  preferred  prey  and  feeding  site.  It 
usually  selects  rivers  with  gravel-covered  beds  and  feeds 
mainly  on  benthic  organisms,  especially  during  the 
breeding  season. The  available  food  resources  are  limited 
within  a  given  feeding  area.  In  consequence,  it  must 
feed  in  small  groups.  Our  observations  of  this  habit  of 
dispersed  feeding  agrees  with  the  observation  of 
Pulliman  and  Caraco  (1984)  that  large  foraging  groups 
only  occur  when  food  resources  are  abundant.  We 
suggest  that  this  is  probably  the  reason  for  the  dispersed 
distribution  of  the  Scaly-sided  Merganser. 
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Weights  of  some  birds  from  the  Malaysian 

forest  floor 


PHILIP  McGOWAN 


There  are  very  few  data  on  the  weights  of  ground¬ 
dwelling  birds  from  Sundaic  rainforest.  Collectors  such 
as  Herbert  Robinson  and  Frederick  Chasen  laid  the 
foundations  of  knowledge  of  bird  distributions  in  the 
region,  but  although  they  routinely  took  morphological 
measurements  of  specimens,  they  did  not  record  weights. 
The  lack  of  information  on  the  Black  Partridge,  for 
example,  led  Johnsgard  (1988)  to  estimate  its  weight  at 
260  g  and  give  only  the  average  weight  of  several  captive 
Crested  Partridges. 


During  a  study  on  the  Malayan  Peacock  Pheasant,  a 
number  of  ground-dwelling  birds  were  trapped  and 
weighed  in  forest  adjacent  to  the  Kuala  Lompat  Ranger 
Post,  Peninsular  Malaysia,  in  1988  and  1989. This  site 
lies  at  the  south-east  edge  of  the  Krau  Wildlife  Reserve 
and  comprises  lowland  dipterocarp  forest  over  fairly  flat 
land  between  the  confluence  of  the  Lompat  and  Krau 
Rivers.  Weights  were  made  with  Pesola  spring  balances. 

The  weights  obtained  are  given  below  (Table  1), 
together  with  other  published  data,  where  known. 


Table  1  Weights  of  some  ground-dwelling  bird  species  from  Malaysia. 


Species 

Date 

Sex 

Weight  (g) 

Published  data 

Malayan  Peacock  Pheasant 
Polyplectron  malacense 

16  May  1988 

Female 

540 

1  male:  680  g  (Riley  1938) 

17  May  1988 

Male 

630 

17  May  1988 

Male  (juv.) 

600 

4  February  1989 

Female 

455 

15  February  1989 

Male 

650 

Crested  Partridge  Rollulus  rouloul 

16  May  1988 

Male 

260 

Males  225-285  g 

Female  225  g 
(sample  size  not  given: 

Hume  and  Davison  1878) 

2  males  250  &  280  g 

1  female  275  g  (Davison  1979) 

16  May  1988 

Male 

280 

17  May  1988 

Male 

300 

17  May  1988 

Male 

265 

17  May  1988 

Female 

245 

1 7  May  1 988 

Female 

235 

18  May  1988 

Male 

280 

18  May  1988 

Male 

280 

Black  Partridge  Melanoperdix  nigra 

25  June  1988 

Male 

280 

Emerald  Dove  Chalcophaps  indica 

18  May  1988 

? 

150 

19  May  1988 

? 

125 

21  May  1988 

? 

145 

Garnet  Pitta  Pitta  granatina 

16  May  1988 

> 

70 

?  indicates  sex  unknown 
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Attempted  predation  on  young  Malaysian  Plovers 
Charadrius  peronii  by  sand  crabs 

RICHARD  GREGORY-SMITH 


The  coastal  flats  north-west  of  Kuching,  near  Kampung 
Sibu  Laut,  Sarawak,  are  extensive  and  very  gradually 
shelving,  resulting  in  large  areas  of  sand  being  exposed 
at  low  tide. 

Malaysia’s  only  resident,  and  rather  uncommon 
wader,  the  Malaysian  Plover  Charadrius  peronii  is  found 
in  this  habitat.  I  have  located  two  pairs  over  a  stretch  of 
10  km  of  this  beach. 

On  24  July  1994  I  observed  a  pair  of  Malaysian 
Plovers  feeding  on  the  sand,  accompanied  by  two  downy 
young.  Feeding  was  interrupted  frequently  as  the  male 
adult  ran  at  crabs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  young  and  warded 
them  off  using  a  ‘kick-boxing’  technique.  I  watched  this 
performance  for  1 0  minutes  or  so  and  it  was  clear  that 


the  young  were  adequately  protected.  On  a  subsequent 
visit  on  23  January  1995, 1  saw  four  full-grown  birds  in 
the  area  of  the  incident,  so  it  would  appear  that  the  brood 
had  been  successfully  reared. 

With  the  aid  of  an  entrenching  tool  I  collected  four 
crabs  from  their  deep  holes  in  the  sand  and  preserved 
them  in  formalin  for  identification.  These  fast-moving 
sand  crabs  were  red  with  a  carapace  width  of  40  mm 
and  overall  width  with  legs  relaxed  of  80  mm. Their  eyes 
were  on  tall  stalks,  and  their  pair  of  pincers  were  powerful 
and  sharp  enough  to  draw  blood  from  my  finger.  The 
crabs  were  subsequently  identified  as  Ocypode 
ceratophthalma  of  the  family  Ocypodidae. 


Richard  Gregory-Smith,  Institute  of  Biodiversity  and  Environmental  Conservation,  Universiti  Malaysia  Sarawak,  94300 
Kota  Samarahan,  Sarawak,  Malaysia 


Notes  on  the  diet  of  nestling  White-throated 
Kingfishers  Halcyon  smyrnensis  in  Malaysia 

NIALL  H.  K.  BURTON 


The  food  of  adult  White-throated  Kingfishers  Halcyon 
smyrnensis  has  been  well  documented  (Ali  and  Ripley 
1970,  Mukherjee  1976,  Cramp  1985,  Roberts  1991,  Fry 
et  al.  1992),  large  insects  such  as  beetles  Coleoptera, 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  Orthoptera,  ants ,  crustaceans, 
fish,  frogs  Anura  and  lizards  Sauria  forming  the  major 
part  of  their  diet.  Only  recently,  however,  has  the  diet  of 
the  young  been  described  and  this  only  in  parts  of  their 
large  range.  Roberts  (1991),  for  example,  reports  that  a 
pair  in  Pakistan  fed  their  young  only  on  insects  when 
they  were  small,  and  Cramp  (1985)  includes  a  record 
from  Sri  Lanka  of  nestlings  being  fed  primarily  on 
freshwater  crabs  and  less  frequently  on  frogs  and  fish. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  six  periods  of  observation, 
ranging  from  10  minutes  to  1  hour,  taken  from  12-17 
March  1991,  at  a  nest  site  in  Kuala  Selangor,  Malaysia. 
The  nest  was  in  a  3  m  high  roadside  bank  within  a  public 
park,  where  dry  grass  areas  were  interspersed  with  large, 
often  non-native  tree  species.  The  bank  contained  several 
old  nest  holes.  A  second  pair  of  kingfishers  was  nesting 
approximately  200  m  away,  also  in  a  roadside  bank 
within  the  park.  White-throated  Kingfishers  in  Malaysia 


are  attributed  to  the  subspecies  fusca  (Fry  et  al.  1992). 

In  all,  in  200  minutes  of  observation,  the  adults  fed 
the  young  21  times,  both  parents  feeding  themselves 
for  periods  of  up  to  20  minutes.  Prey  was  mostly  caught 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  nest  and  the  adults  were 
not  thought  to  be  visiting  more  distant  wet  areas  (by 
the  Selangor  river  and  in  the  Kuala  Selangor  Nature 
Park).  Observed  prey  brought  to  the  young  consisted  of 
four  lizards  (from  4-9  cm  in  length),  ants  twice  and  other 
insects,  including  beetles  taken  from  an  area  of  freshly 
cut  grass,  on  14  other  occasions.Towards  the  end  of  the 
study,  the  young  approached  the  tunnel  entrance  to  be 
fed  and  took  larger  prey.  At  this  time  one  adult  attempted 
to  bring  them  a  cicada  —  caught  in  flight  as  it  left  a  tree 
branch  —  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  because  of 
human  disturbance.  During  the  periods  of  observation, 
the  adults  were  prevented  from  feeding  their  young  on 
two  other  occasions;  in  all  cases  the  adults  subsequently 
ate  the  food  themselves.  When  feeding  their  young,  the 
adults  spent  between  2  and  8  seconds  in  the  nest  tunnel 
(mean  =  5.0,  n  =  11),  this  being  a  good  indication  of 
the  nestlings’  relatively  advanced  age.  One  adult  spent 
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30  minutes  there  on  the  first  day  of  observation,  however, 
perhaps  brooding  the  young. 

The  prey  items  given  to  the  young  did  not  seem 
appreciably  different  from  those  taken  by  the  adults  (see 
also  Roberts  1991),  which  were  observed  consuming 
small  lizards  (4-6  cm  in  length),  ants  and  other  small 
insects.  The  adults  were  twice  noted  following  grass- 
cutters,  looking  for  disturbed  insects  and  other  prey. 
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A  breeding  record  for  Minahassa  Owl 
Tyto  inexspectata  from  Dumoga-Bone 
National  Park,  Sulawesi,  Indonesia 

BRIAN  S.  FLETCHER 


The  Minahassa  Owl  Tyto  inexspectata  is  a  rare  owl  that  is 
seldom  reported.  It  has  been  recorded  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  peninsula  of  Sulawesi  and  there  is  a  single  record 
from  the  north-central  part  of  the  island.  The  only 
previous  evidence  of  nesting  was  from  Coomans  de 
Ruiter,  who  observed  a  pair  on  8  April  1939  attending 
what  appeared  to  be  a  nest  hole  in  an  Elmerrillia  ovalis 
tree  on  the  slopes  of  Mt  Koemeresot  (Bishop  1989). 

During  a  birding  trip  to  Sulawesi  and  Halmahera  in 
August/September  1995  I  stayed  at  the  PHPA  Research 
Station  at  Toraut,  Dumoga-Bone  National  Park  from 
7-11  September. 

At  about  04h30  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  I 
heard  the  feeding  call  of  a  young  Tyto  owl,  which  I  quickly 
tracked  down  to  a  tall  strangler-fig  tree  near  the  river, 
about  50  m  from  the  station  buildings.  The  calling  bird 
was  observed  in  a  torch  beam  sitting  on  a  branch  about 
25  m  up  in  the  tree.  It  was  in  juvenile  plumage,  which 
in  the  torchlight  appeared  to  be  a  speckled  greyish-white 
colour  on  the  underparts,  and  somewhat  more  brownish 
on  the  wings.  I  was  not  able  to  identify  the  species 
involved  but  I  then  located  another  owl  sitting  above 
the  calling  juvenile.  Although  it  was  partly  obscured,  I 
was  able  to  discern  that  it  had  pale  underparts  and  a 
small,  pale  facial  disc  suggesting  that  it  might  be  a 
Minahassa  Owl.  It  was  clearly  not  a  Sulawesi  Owl  T. 
rosenbergii,  which  has  a  large  dark  brown  facial  disc  and 
brownish-buff  underparts.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  the 
owls  unduly  I  switched  off  the  torch  and  sat  in  the 
darkness  near  the  tree.  About  10  minutes  before 
daybreak,  at  approximately  05h05  an  adult  Tyto  owl 
called  several  times  from  another  part  of  the  tree,  then 


both  adults  flew  to  another  tree  where  they  alighted 
briefly  before  flying  back  into  the  strangler-fig,  where 
they  disappeared  from  view.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
juvenile  owl,  which  had  been  calling  intermittently, 
scrambled  down  the  branch  to  the  central  trunk  region 
and  disppeared  from  view  in  the  network  of  aerial  roots. 
A  long  sequence  of  the  call  of  the  juvenile  bird  and  a 
short  sequence  of  the  adult  were  tape-recorded. 

The  following  evening  it  rained  heavily  between 
1 7h00  and  23h00  and  no  calls  were  heard  from  the  owls. 

On  the  evening  of  9  September  the  feeding  calls  of 
the  juvenile  bird  were  heard  at  20h30  and  it  was  located 
on  the  same  branch  where  it  had  been  seen  previously. 
One  of  the  adult  birds  was  perched  next  to  it  and  I  was 
able  to  confirm  that  it  was  a  Minahassa  Owl.  I  turned 
off  the  torch  and  could  hear  the  adult  making  soft 
chuckling  noises  to  the  young  bird,  which  had  stopped 
calling  and  was  presumably  being  fed.  Shortly  afterwards 
the  adult  left  the  tree  and  flew  back  into  the  forest. 
Between  then  and  OOhOO  the  young  bird  called 
occasionally,  usually  a  single  call  each  time.  From  the 
forest  I  heard  two  different  Tyto  type  calls,  one  similar  to 
that  of  the  adult  Minahassa  Owl  heard  the  previous 
morning,  and  a  deeper,  stronger  call  which  was 
presumed  to  come  from  the  Sulawesi  Owl,  which  also 
occurs  in  the  area. 

The  next  morning,  about  04h30,  the  young  owl 
started  calling  again  repeatedly  and  the  torch  beam 
revealed  both  the  adult  and  juvenile  sitting  close 
together,  the  former  apparently  feeding  the  latter.  About 
15  minutes  before  daybreak  the  adult  (probably  the 
female  because  it  did  not  call)  flew  to  another  tree  and 
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back  to  the  strangler-fig  as  it  had  done  previously.  This 
time,  however,  it  perched  on  a  horizontal  piece  of  the 
central  trunk  system  where  it  was  joined  by  the  juvenile. 
In  the  torchlight  the  adult  resembled  a  small,  slim  Barn 
Owl  T.  alba ,  with  the  most  obvious  difference  being  the 
small  facial  disk  in  relation  to  its  body  size,  giving  a 
tapering  appearance  to  the  head  and  neck  in  a  side  view. 

Both  birds  remained  sitting  quietly  until  the  first  light 


of  dawn,  when  the  adult,  followed  shortly  by  the  juvenile, 
climbed  down  into  a  hole  behind  their  perch  and 
disappeared  from  view. 
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Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schzvarzi:  a  new 
species  for  the  Philippines 

BRIAN  GEE 


On  21  February  1997,  at  approximately  840  m  at  Hamut 
Camp  near  the  base  of  Los  Dos  Cuernos  (17°33'N 
121°59'E,  see  Jacobsen  et  al.  1996)  in  the  Sierra  Madre 
range  in  Isabella  Province,  northern  Luzon,  I  observed 
a  Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schwarzi.  It  was  close  to 
a  trail  passing  through  an  area  of  lush  forest  understorey 
where  I  had  previously  seen  a  Siberian  Rubythroat 
Luscinia  calliope,  and  within  the  territory  of  a  Whiskered 
Pitta  Pitta  kochi.  I  was  therefore  moving  very  slowly  and 

my  attention  was  drawn  by  a  soft  tshhk . tshhk  call, 

which  was  repeated  regularly  from  the  track  side.  By 
imitating  the  call  I  persuaded  the  bird  to  creep  out  of 
cover,  where  it  gave  good  views  for  some  minutes  before 
working  its  way  back  into  the  vegetation  and 
disappearing. 

It  was  a  classic  individual,  appearing  stocky  with 
noticeably  pale,  thick  legs  and  pale  stubby  bill,  a  well- 
marked  head  with  a  long  upwardly-kinked  supercilium. 
Its  slightly  raised  tail  showed  the  rear  flanks  and  under¬ 
tail  coverts  to  be  buffy  in  tone,  contrasting  with  paler 
underparts. 

I  was  convinced  of  the  identification  as  Radde’s 
Warbler  and  thought  little  more  about  it  until  I  returned 
home  and,  whilst  getting  my  notes  up  to  date,  was 
surprised  to  find  that  Radde’s  Warbler  did  not  appear 
on  any  of  the  Philippine  checklists  I  was  using.  I 
subsequently  found  that  neither  duPont  (1971)  nor 
Dickinson  et  al.  (1991)  list  it  as  having  occurred  in  the 
Philippines. 


The  only  potential  confusion  species  —  Dusky 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus,  which  could  easily  be  ruled 
out  on  the  combination  of  features  noted  —  is  also  a 
rare  bird  in  the  Philippines  with  only  one  record  cited 
by  Dickinson  et  al.  (1991):  c.  15  km  from  San  Jose, 
Mindoro,  on  15  April  1971.  There  are  no  Philippine 
records  ofYellow-streaked  Warbler  Phylloscopus  armandii, 
although  this  species  could  also  be  ruled  out  on  call 
and  structure. 

The  occurrence  of  Radde’s  Warbler  in  the  Philippines 
is  not  particularly  surprising.  Eastern  Siberian 
populations  migrate  across  Manchuria  and  Korea, 
passing  through  north-east  and  east  China  to  winter  in 
south  China,  Myanmar,  Indochina  and  Thailand.  It  has 
been  recorded  annually  in  Hong  Kong  in  recent  years 
(Hong  Kong  Bird  Reports  1990-1995),  a  locality  only 
about  960  km  from  northern  Luzon. 
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Bill  morphology  in  the  identification  of 
Isabela  Orioles  Oriolus  isabellae 

N.  J.  COLLAR 


The  Isabela  Oriole  Oriolus  isabellae ,  endemic  to  Luzon 
in  the  Philippines,  is  a  threatened  species  which,  until 
the  observations  by  Gamauf  and  Tebbich  (1995)  and 
van  der  Linde  (1995),  was  known  from  only  two 
published  lowland  rainforest  localities  (in  Bataan  and 
Isabela  provinces),  with  no  records  since  1961  (Collar 
et  al.  1994).  The  new  reports,  along  with  a  set  of 
unpublished  museum  data  (specifying  Gonzaga, 
Cagayan  province,  in  April  1 960:  Collar  et  al.  in  press), 
bring  to  five  the  number  of  general  localities  at  which 
the  species  has  been  found. 

The  rediscovery  of  any  species  is  welcome,  and 
particularly  in  this  case  when  its  absence  on  a  reasonably 
well-watched  island  had  been  giving  increasing  cause 
for  alarm.  In  fact,  at  least  23  specimens  of  this  bird  exist 
in  museums,  many  of  which  were  taken  on  the  same  or 
successive  days,  including  10  in  the  period  6-17  May 
1961,  the  last  occasion  on  which  it  had  been  recorded 
(details  in  Collar  et  al.  in  press),  so  it  is  clearly  likely  that 
the  species  may  be  (or  at  least  was  once)  patchily  quite 
common.  Elusive  tropical  forest  birds,  long  characterized 
as  rare,  often  prove  to  be  common;  apart  from  the 
examples  in  Gaston  (1994:  27-28),  tape-recording  has 
started  to  show  that  another  Luzon  endemic,  the  Luzon 


Wren  Babbler  Napothera  rabori,  is  one  such  species  (P. 
A.  J.  Morris  verbally  1996).  Nevertheless,  the  Isabela 
Oriole  disappeared  from  the  record  the  year  after  the 
Luzon  Wren  Babbler  was  described,  so  at  this  stage  it 
must  remain  appropriate  to  treat  all  new  visual  reports 
of  the  species  with  caution,  particularly  when  the 
published  details  of  the  observations  are,  as  here, 
somewhat  sketchy  and,  in  relation  to  one  diagnostic 
character,  puzzling. 

I  refer  to  the  size,  shape  and  colour  of  the  bill.  Ogilvie 
Grant  (1895),  in  his  first  full  account  of  O.  isabellae  since 
naming  it  over  a  minimal  Latin  description,  wrote  that 
although  it  bears  ‘a  strong  resemblance  to  [White-lored 
Oriole]  O.  albiloris  in  general  coloration  and  appearance’, 
it  ‘may  be  easily  recognized  by  its  larger  size,  the  bill 
being  twice  as  stout  and  brownish  black  instead  of  dark 
red’.  He  backed  this  with  exposed  culmen  measurements 
in  inches  (converting  to  41  mm  as  against  33  mm)  and 
‘width  at  gape’  (17  mm  as  against  12  mm).  McGregor 
(1903),  having  provided  the  first  descriptions  of  males 
of  both  species  he  personally  obtained  in  the  field  in 
1902,  also  tabulated  various  measurements  and 
concluded  ‘these  two  species  of  Oriolus  are  easily 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  great  difference 


Plate  1.  Lateral  view  of  the  five  specimens  detailed  in  Table  1,  in  same  top-to-bottom  order.  Photo:  N.  J.  Collar. 
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Table  1.  Bill  measurements  (in  mm)  of  the  five 
specimens  of  Oriolus  isabellae  (two),  O.  albiloris  (two) 
and  O.  steerii  assimilis  (one;  type)  in  NHM.  Culmen  was 
measured  from  skull;  depth  and  width  at  distal  point  of 
nostrils.  It  is  worth  noting,  given  the  smallness  of  the 
sample,  that  the  measurements  given  by  Ogilvie  Grant 
(1895)  and  McGregor  (1903),  and  which  entirely 
conform  with  these,  were  from  seven  further  specimens 
(four  isabellae  and  three  albiloris). 


length 

depth 

width 

O.  isabellae 

BM  1909.8.3.11  (male) 

28 

8 

7.5 

O.  isabellae 

BM  1909.8.3.12  (female) 

27 

8 

7.5 

O.  albiloris 

BM  1909.8.3.10  (male) 

21.5 

7 

6.5 

O.  albiloris 

BM  1909.8.3.9  (female) 

20.5 

6.5 

6 

O.  steerii  assimilis 

BM  1887.11.20.525  (male) 

26 

8.5 

7.5 

in  size  and  color  of  bill’  (29  cm  and  ‘plumbeous  blue’  in 
isabellae ,  22  cm  and  ‘dark  reddish  brown’  in  albiloris). 
The  size  differences  were  confirmed  by  Meinertzhagen 
(1923),  re-examining  part  of  McGregor’s  material: 
culmen  (from  nostril)  27-29  mm  in  isabellae ,  20-22  mm 
in  albiloris.  All  these  data  were,  alas,  missed  by  Delacour 
and  Mayr  (1946),  a  fact  which,  combined  with  their 
speculation  that  albiloris  might  be  the  immature  of 
isabellae ,  suggests  that  they  were  working  here  with 
minimal  reference  either  to  museum  specimens  or  to 
existing  literature.  With  new  material  of  both  forms  to 
hand,  Gilliard  (1950)  was  able  to  show  such  speculation 
to  be  mistaken,  one  of  the  critical  pieces  of  evidence 
being  that  in  albiloris  ‘the  bill  is  short,  slender,  and  deep 
reddish  brown...,  not  heavy  and  dark  gray...  as  in 
isabellae.’’ 

It  was  lore  colour  and  bill  morphology  to  which 
Gilliard  (1950)  was  referring  when  he  stated  that  ‘these 
diagnostic  characters  are  sufficiently  vivid  to  be  seen  easily 
in  the  field1  (my  italics);  he  went  on  to  mention  other 
less  striking  differences,  also  picked  out  by  Ogilvie  Grant 
(1895)  and  McGregor  (1903),  including  the  more  olive- 
yellow  throat  and  chest  of  albiloris ,  the  narrow  olive 
striping  on  its  lower  chest  and  flanks,  and  the  blackish 
subterminal  spots  on  all  but  the  central  rectrices  (absent 
in  isabellae).  DuPont  (1971)  picked  up  on  these  other 
characters  but,  when  treating  the  bills  of  the  two  forms, 
merely  noted  the  difference  in  colour  (‘gray’  in  isabellae , 
‘dark  red’  in  albiloris ),  not  in  size.  In  fact  the  question  of 
colour  is  somewhat  more  uncertain  than  that  of  size: 
the  original  collector  of  both  species,  Whitehead  (1899), 
presumably  based  on  immediate  post  mortem 
examination,  described  the  bill  of  isabellae  as  ‘dark 
brown’  and  that  of  albiloris  as  ‘brownish  pink’,  which, 
though  still  emphasizing  a  difference  in  shading  between 
the  two,  is  rather  less  consistent  with  other  accounts 
(including  McGregor’s  apparently  fresh  post  mortem 
assessment)  of  plumbeous  blue  or  grey  in  isabellae ,  dark 
reddish  brown  in  albiloris.  Whatever  the  truth  of  this, 


Plate  2.  View  from  above  of  Isabella  Oriole  (left:  BM 
1090.8.2.1 1)  and  White-lored  Oriole  (right:  BM 
1909.8.3.9).  Photo:  N.  J.  Collar. 


however.  Plates  1  and  2  show  that  Ogilvie  Grant, 
McGregor  and  Gilliard  were  entirely  justified  in  singling 
out  the  bill  alongside  the  lores  as  distinctive  fieldmarks 
in  the  separation  of  the  two  species.  (Incidentally,  as 
noted  by  McGregor,  specimens  of  isabellae  show  a  thin 
yellow  eyering  on  an  olive  cheek,  a  feature  lacking  in 
albiloris.) 

Oriolus  albiloris  is  sufficiently  close  in  structure  and 
plumage  to  have  been  treated  as  a  race  of  Philippine 
Oriole  O.  steerii  by  Dickinson  et  al.  (1991),  and  both 
were  treated  as  conspecific  with  Dark-throated  Oriole 
O.  xanthonotus  by  Inskipp  et  al.  (1996)  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  published  justification  for  treating  them  as 
separate  species.  The  key  differences  between  albiloris 
and  steerii  are  the  white  lores  and  chin,  all-yellow 
underparts,  and  shaft-stripes  confined  to  the  flanks  in 
the  former  (Ogilvie  Grant  1894),  although  it  has  to  be 
said  that  these  are  all  highly  distinctive  characters  that 
are  fully  consistent  with  its  treatment  as  a  full  species, 
as  pointed  out  long  ago  by  Hartert  (1919)  and  as 
indicated  recently  by  Sibley  and  Monroe  (1990),  where 
B.  King  is  credited  with  suggesting  that  albiloris  is 
actually  more  closely  related  to  isabellae  than  to  steerii. 
The  bill  of  albiloris  is  the  same  colour  (in  museum  skins) 
but  rather  smaller  -  on  subjective  visual  comparison  of 
NHM  material  -  than  any  of  the  races  of  steerii ,  and 
most  notably  than  the  black-tailed  and,  sadly,  probably 
extinct  assimilis  of  Cebu,  whose  bill  measurements 
actually  approach  isabellae  (Table  1;  also  Plate  1).  My 
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own  impression,  however,  is  the  conventional  one,  that 
albiloris  is  closer  to  steerii  than  to  isabellae',  but  in  any 
case,  one  must  assume  that  the  differences  in  bill  size  of 
albiloris  and  isabellae  reflect  a  distinct  ecological 
separation  in  two  otherwise  morphologically  convergent, 
sympatric  forms. 

It  is  therefore  a  little  surprising  that  Gamauf  and 
Tebbich  (1995)  could  describe  the  bird  they  saw  as 
possessing  ‘a  slender/dainty  greyish  bill’  that  was  distinct 
from  the  ‘shorter,  thicker  bill’  of  albiloris.  Gilliard  used 
the  word  ‘heavy’  for  the  bill  of  isabellae ,  not  ‘dainty’, 
and  his  choice  of  word  is  surely  vindicated  by  the 
accompanying  plates.  The  bill  of  albiloris  is  certainly 
shorter,  but  it  is  by  no  means  thicker;  the  fundamental 
point  is  that  it  is  very  distinctly  smaller  (plates, Table  1). 
Equally  it  is  curious  that  van  der  Linde  (1995)  made  no 
reference  whatever  to  bill  size  or  colour,  resting  his 
identification  solely  on  the  presence  of  yellow  lores  in 
the  two  individuals  he  saw.  It  would  have  been  helpful 
to  know  if  any  of  the  observers  involved  had  had  field 
experience  of  albiloris  at  the  time  of  their  encounters 
with  these  yellow-lored  birds,  and  the  publication  of  any 
further  plumage  details  noted  by  van  der  Linde  would 
have  been  valuable. 

It  is  not,  after  all,  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  some  individuals  of  albiloris  could  lack  white  lores, 
either  as  an  aberration  or  as  a  plumage  stage  (I  am 
unaware  if  the  appearance  of  newly  fledged  birds  has 
been  recorded).  If  this  were  ever  shown  to  be  so,  van 
der  Linde’s  record  would  immediately  fall,  and  Gamauf 
and  Tebbich’s  would  rest  on  their  failure  to  have  seen 
subterminal  spots  on  the  tail  and  on  their  account  of 
the  bill,  neither  of  which  seem  to  me  to  be 
incontrovertible.  At  any  rate,  although  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  these  three  observers  did  indeed  see  O. 
isabellae ,  there  is  at  least  the  possibility  that  if  their 
records  were  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  a  European  or 
American  rare  birds  committee  they  would  be  set  aside 
as  provisional  and  inconclusive,  very  largely  as  a  result 
of  the  absence  of  commentary  -  or  of  fully  convincing 
commentary  -  on  the  bill  morphology  of  the  birds  they 
saw. 

There  is,  of  course,  an  important  and  difficult  general 
issue  framing  my  interest  in  these  records,  namely  the 
conservationist’s  increasing  dependence  on  the  reliability 
of  the  unfiltered  and  in  some  cases  perhaps  unfilterable 
evidence  of  birdwatchers.  Consideration  of  this  problem 
cannot  proceed  here  but,  while  it  is  hard  to  overstress 


the  value  that  birdwatchers  represent  as  a  force  in 
conservation,  I  would  just  make  a  general  plea  for 
encounters  with  threatened  species  that  are  little  known 
in  life  and/or  hard  to  identify  in  the  field  to  be 
documented  and  subsequently  scrutinized  with  as  much 
care  as  circumstances  allow. 

I  thank  Robert  Prys-Jones  and  Michael  Walters  of  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Museum  for  access  to  the  material  measured  and  photographed 
in  this  paper. 
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Generic  name  of  southern  snowfinches 

J.  MLIKOVSKY 


The  southern  snowfinches  Montifringilla  davidiana,  M. 
blanfordi,  M.  ruficollis  and  M.  taczanowskii  are  often 
separated  in  the  genus  Pyrgilauda  (e.g.  Gebauer  and 
Kaiser  1994,  Inskipp  et  al.  1996).  The  first  of  these 
species  was  described  byVerreaux  (1871,  1872)  on  the 
basis  of  material  supplied  from  Tibet  by  the  priest  and 
traveller  Armand  David.  Recently,  the  validity  of  the 
generic  name  has  been  discussed  (Kasin  1982,  Nejfel’dt 
1986,  Stepanjan  1990),  and  the  situation  needs  to  be 
clarified. 

First,  Kasin  (1982)  suggested  that  Pyrgilauda 
Verreaux  1870  [=  1871]  was  preoccupied  by  ‘Pyrgilauda’ 
Bonaparte  1850,  and  created  a  new  name,  Stepaniania, 
for  it.  Nejfel’dt  (1986)  pointed  out  that  the  alleged  senior 
synonym  was  spelled  Pyrrhulauda  by  Bonaparte  (1850). 
In  consequence,  she  supported  the  nomenclatural 
validity  of  PyrgilaudaVerreaux  1871,  and  indicated  that 
Stepaniania  Kasin  1982  is  its  junior  objective  synonym. 
Later,  Stepanjan  (1990)  reported  that  Pyrgilauda  first 
appeared  in  Bonaparte  (1850)  under  conditions  that 
did  not  comply  with  the  International  Code  of 
Zoological  Nomenclature,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
stability  of  nomenclature  he  supported  further  use  of 
Pyrgilauda  Verreaux  1871.  Inexplicably,  he  referred  to 
the  second  edition  of  the  Code,  which  has  been  invalid 
since  February  1985,  when  the  third  edition  came  into 
force.  The  latter  edition  of  the  Code  (ICZN  1985) 
presents  a  solution  for  the  situation  under  discussion, 
as  will  be  shown  below. 

The  name  Pyrgilauda  was  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Bonaparte  (1850:  511)  as  ‘ Pyrgilauda,  Verr.’  in  the 
synonymy  of  Pyrrhulauda  Smith  1839.  Such  a  name 
becomes  available  if ‘prior  to  1961  it  has  been  treated 
as  an  available  name  and... adopted  as  the  name  of  a 
taxon’  (ICZN  1985,  Art.  1 1/e),  as  was  done  in  this  case 
e.g.  byVerreaux  (1871,  1872)  and  Stegmann  (1932). 
The  author  of  such  a  name  is  ‘the  person  who  published 
it  as  a  synonym,  even  if  some  other  originator  is  cited’ 
(ICZN  1985,  Art.  50/g).  Pyrgilauda  is  thus  attributable 
to  Bonaparte  (1850:  51 1),  not  to  Verreaux,  although  he 


was  the  first  to  publish  its  description  in  1871  and  1872. 
The  type  species  of  Pyrgilauda  Bonaparte  1850  becomes 
Pyrgilauda  davidianaVe rreaux  1871  (ICZN  1985,  Art. 
69/i/l).  Stepaniania  Kasin  1982  is  a  junior  objective 
synonym  of  Pyrgilauda  Bonaparte  1850. 
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The  taxonomic  and  conservation  status  of 
Pinarolestes  sanghirensis  Oustalet  1881 

FRANK  G.  ROZENDAAL  AND  FRANK  R.  LAMBERT 


This  paper  describes  the  rediscovery  of  Pinarolestes  sanghirensis  Oustalet  1881  on  Sangihe  Island, 
off  north  Sulawesi,  Indonesia.  Its  identity  as  an  endemic  species,  the  Sangihe  Shrike-thrush 
Colluricincla  sanghirensis ,  is  established  on  the  basis  of  voice,  behaviour,  tarsus  length  and  plumage, 
and  its  conservation  status  is  discussed.  The  species  appears  to  be  restricted  to  one  small  area  of 
forest  above  600  m  on  Sangihe,  and  is  judged  to  be  Critically  Endangered.  Recommendations  are 
made  regarding  its  conservation  through  establishment  of  a  protected  area  on  the  island. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1881,  Emile  Oustalet  described  Pinarolestes 
sanghirensis  from  ‘Petta,  He  Sanghir’.The  description  of 
this  new  taxon  was  based  on  two  specimens  purchased 
in  1878  for  the  Museum  National  d’Histoire  Naturelle, 
Paris  (MNHN),  from  the  dealer  Leon  Laglaize,  with  26 
other  specimens  of  birds.  Twelve  of  these  were  labelled 
as  originating  in  Sangihe,  the  others  from  various  other 
localities  (C.  Jouamn,  in  litt.  to  G.  F.  Mees,  8  July  1969). 

The  Sangihe  Islands  (=  Sangi,  Sangir,  Sanghir, 
Kepulauan  Sangihe)  are  located  between  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Sulawesi  and  Mindanao  (Philippines) 
(Figure  1);  they  belong  to  Indonesia.  The  main  islands 
are  —  from  south  to  north  —  Biaro,Tahulandang,  Siao 
and  Sangihe.  They  form  a  chain  of  entirely  volcanic 


islands  of  a  recent  date,  the  Sangihe  Volcanic  Arc.  The 
highest  volcanoes  are  Gunung  (Mount)  Api  on  Siao 
(1,827  m)  and  Gunung  Awu  in  northern  Sangihe  (1,320 
m).  Although  Mayr  (1967:  37)  quotes  the  type  locality 
of  Pinarolestes  sanghirensis  as  ‘Petta  Island,  Sangi  Island’, 
Petta  (Peta,  Pejta)  is  in  fact  a  village  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Sangihe,  due  east  of  Mt  Awu  (co-ordinates: 
3°4 1  'N  1 25°26'E,  see  also  Salvadori  1876:51,  footnote; 
Meyer  1884:  5). 

Due  to  the  proximity  of  the  Sangihe  Islands  to  the 
comparatively  well  explored  Mmahasa  district  in  the 
province  of  Sulawesi  Utara  (North  Sulawesi,  Noord- 
Celebes),  quite  a  few  naturalists  have  visited  these  islands 
and  made  ornithological  collections,  including  D.  S. 
Hoedt,  C.  B.  H.  von  Rosenberg  and  L.  D.  W.  A.  Renesse 
Van  Duivenbode,  who  collected  for  the  Rijksmuseum 
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Figure  1.  Location  of  Sangihe  Island  and  places  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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van  Natuurlijke  Historie  and  contributed  substantially 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  avifauna  of  the  Sangihe  Islands 
(Salvadori  1876,  Rozendaal  in  prep.).  For  the  history  of 
ornithological  collecting  in  the  Sangihe  Islands,  see 
Blasius  (1888),  Meyer  and  Wiglesworth  (1898-1899), 
Junge  (1954)  and  White  and  Bruce  (1986). 

The  Sangihe  Islands  show  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
endemism,  both  at  the  species  and  subspecies  level. 
Perhaps  most  notable  among  these  is  the  enigmatic 
Cerulean  Paradise  Flycatcher  Eutrichomyias  rozvleyi 
Meyer  1 878,  which  until  recently  was  known  from  only 
one  female  specimen  and  one  published  sight  record 
(White  and  Bruce  1986,  Collar  et  al.  1994).  It  is 
surprising  that  none  of  the  collectors  found  any  trace  of 
P.  sanghirensis  since  it  was  first  described.  However,  it  is 
unclear  how  far  they,  or  their  ‘native  collectors’, 
penetrated  into  primary  forest,  especially  that  on  the 
slopes  of  the  volcanoes.  Noteworthy  in  this  respect  is 
the  fact  that  only  very  few  specimens  of  some  other  taxa 
from  Sangihe  are  preserved  in  museum  collections,  such 
as  the  Golden  Bulbul  Alophoixus  affinis  platenae :  FGR 
and  FRL  found  this  species  only  in  primary  forest  on 
the  slopes  of  Mt  Sahendaruman  and  Mt  Sahengbalira 
between  c.  700  m  and  800  m. 


OUSTALET’S  DESCRIPTION  OF 
PINAROLESTES  SANGHIRENSIS 

Oustalet  observed  that  the  specimens  belonged  with 
either  the  genus  Pinarolestes  Sharpe  1877  or  Colluricincla 
(misspelt  by  Oustalet  as  Colluriocincla ,  cf.  Salvadori 
1875,  1881).  The  genus  Pinarolestes  was  created  by 
Sharpe  (1877)  for  the  taxon  Myiolestes  vitiensis  Hartlaub 
1866  from  Fiji. This  bird,  the  Fiji  Shrikebill,  is  currently 
placed  in  the  genus  Clytorhynchus  Elliot  1870  (Corvidae: 
Monarchini  -  Sibley  and  Monroe  1 990;  or  Monarchidae 
-  Mayr  1986,  Pratt  et  al.  1987).  The  type  species  of 
Colluricincla  Vigors  and  Horsfield  1827  is  the  Grey 
Shrike-thrush  C.  harmonica  (Latham  1801)  of  New 
Guinea  and  Australia. 

Oustalet  observed  that  his  specimens  differed  from 
the  ‘commonest  species  of  New  Guinea,  Pinarolestes 
megarhynchus'’  (Quoy  and  Gaimard  1830)  by  ‘their 
colour  and  shape  of  their  bill  and  their  body  dimensions’ 
(Oustalet  1881),  our  translation.  In  fact,  Oustalet  stated 
that  ‘in  certain  respects,  these  two  birds  compared  well 
with  another  form  of  the  same  genus,  discovered  at 
Kordo  (Misori  [=  Biak]),  and  described  “ primitivement ” 
by  M[onsieur].  Meyer  under  the  name  Myiolestes 
melanorhynchus ’  [  =  C.  megarhyncha  melanorhyncha 
(Meyer  1 874)] .  ‘In  the  birds  from  Sanghir,  a  male  and  a 
female,  the  plumage  colours  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
male  from  Kordo  described  by  Meyer,  the  upperparts 
are  olive-brown,  the  wing  coverts  and  the  lower  back  a 
reddish  brown,  the  tail  feathers  a  rather  dark  brown 
above,  a  lighter  brown  on  the  underside,  the  wing 
feathers  brown  with  a  rufous  margin  on  the  outer  webs, 
the  underparts  with  a  brownish  tinge,  grading  into  a 
greenish  yellow  on  the  flanks,  roughly  similar  as  in  P. 
melanorhynchus ,  but  the  bill  is  not  uniformly  black  like 
the  specimen  from  Misori,  but  pale  brown  at  the  base 
of  the  mandible,  the  feet  are  not  pale  brown,  but  a 
blackish  brown,  at  least  in  these  dried-out  specimens; 
the  specimens  do  not  have  the  green  reflections  of  the 


nape  more  pronounced  than  on  the  remainder  of  the 
upperparts,  nor  yellowish  streaks  on  the  forehead,  the 
outer  margins  of  primaries  and  secondaries  are  more  of 
a  reddish  ochre  tinge  than  yellowish  red,  and  the  inner 
margins  are  tinged  reddish  white,  the  under-tail  coverts 
have  a  pronounced  saffron  tint,  and  the  dimensions  do 
not  agree  with  those  indicated  by  A.  B.  Meyer’  (Meyer 
1874).  Oustalet  quoted  wing  lengths  of  100  and  98,  tail 
lengths  of  82  and  82,  and  length  of  the  exposed  culmen 
of  19  and  18  mm  for  the  male  and  female  specimens, 
respectively. 

A  ZOOGEOGRAPHIC  ANOMALY 

The  Little  Shrike-thrush  Colluricincla  megarhyncha 
(Quoy  and  Gaimard  1830),  the  taxon  that  P sanghirensis 
has  usually  been  associated  with,  is  distributed 
throughout  New  Guinea  and  its  satellite  islands  and  also 
occurs  m  coastal  northern  and  eastern  Australia  (Mayr 
1967,  Ford  1979).  The  species  shows  very  complex 
geographical  variation,  which  has  resulted  from  ecotypy, 
allopatric  subspeciation  and  introgressive  hybridization 
(Ford  1979). 

Meyer  and  Wiglesworth  (1898:  120,  402)  listed  P 
sanghirensis  as  Colluricincla  sangirensis  [sic]  for  Great 
Sangihe.  Mathews  (1930),  who  was  notorious  for 
introducing  a  multitude  of  generic  names,  including  the 
creation  of  the  genus  Caleya  (Mathews  1913),  listed  the 
taxon  as  Caleya  megarhyncha  sanghirensis.  Stresemann 
(1939:  350)  mentioned  P.  sangirensis  [sic]  as  an  old 
endemic  of  Papuan  origin.  Mayr  (1967)  and  Rand  and 
Gilliard  (1967:  432)  listed  it  as  a  subspecies  of 
Colluricincla  megarhyncha. 

However,  subsequent  authors  expressed  serious 
doubts  about  the  occurrence  of  a  shrike-thrush  on 
Sangihe,  considering  it  to  be  a  zoogeographic  anomaly 
of  some  magnitude,  since  no  shrike-thrushes  are  known 
to  occur  on  any  of  the  North  Moluccan  islands,  and 
because  no  further  specimens  had  been  obtained.  Ford 
(1979:  207),  in  a  review  of  the  Little  Shrike-thrush  C. 
megarhyncha,  doubted  the  provenance  of  P.  sanghirensis, 
and  hence  its  validity.  White  (in  White  and  Bruce  1986: 
57,  383)  included  the  taxon  as  Colluricincla  megarhyncha, 
and  alluded  to  the  possibility  that  it  could  be  a  form  of 
Pachycephala.  However,  Bruce  (in  White  and  Bruce  1986: 
383)  preferred  to  list  the  taxon  in  brackets  forWallacea; 
Andrew  (1992:  37,  61)  also  excluded  Sangihe  from  the 
distribution  of  C.  megarhyncha. 

Much  of  the  discussion  about  the  identity  of 
Pinarolestes  sanghirensis  has  focused  on  the  provenance 
of  Laglaize’s  specimens.  G.  F.  Mees  found  a  specimen 
in  the  collections  of  RMNH  labelled  as  ‘  Tyto 
novaehollandiae,  Papou,  Laglaize’,  which  he  identified 
as  Tyto  rosenbergii  (Schlegel  1866),  a  bird  ‘known  only 
from  Celebes’.  Apparently,  Mees  considered  this  - 
besides  the  fact  that  Laglaize  was  a  trader  in  natural 
history  specimens  rather  than  a  collector  —  as  proof  of 
incorrect  labelling,  and  considered  it  more  likely  that 
the  specimens  of  P  sanghirensis  actually  originated  in 
New  Guinea  (Mees,  in  litt.  to  C.  Jouanin,  19  June  1969). 
Admittedly,  Laglaize’s  collections  reveal  several  cases 
of  mislabelling,  and  the  doubts  expressed  by  Mees 
seemed  valid.  Incidentally,  although  the  skin  was 
obviously  misidentified  and  mislabelled,  it  should  be 
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noted  that  the  Sulawesi  Owl  also  occurs  on  Sangihe,  as 
shown  already  by  Meyer  ( 1 884)  and  Blasius  ( 1 888),  and 
was  observed  and  tape-recorded  by  FGR  on  Mt 
Sahendaruman  (at  600  m),  and  heard  by  FRL  on  the 
mid-slopes  of  Mt  Awu. 

Ford  (1979:  207)  referred  to  the  correspondence 
between  Jouanin  and  Mees,  and  added  that  ‘to  have 
colonised  Sangihe  Island,  megarhyncha  would  have  had 
to  cross  Weber’s  line  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the 
Moluccas,  a  very  improbable  event’.  Previously,  Meyer 
and  Wiglesworth  (1898:  402)  had  stated  that  ‘Sangi 
forms  an  unexpected  addition  to  its  range,  though  its 
occurrence  there  is  not  more  remarkable  than  its 
presence  in  Fiji  andTonga.’  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  these  remarks  refer  to  Colluricincla  sensu  lato,  i.e. 
including  Pinarolestes  as  used  for  Myiolestes 
( Clytorhynchus )  vitiensis.  Stresemann  (1939:  350) 
remarked  that  P.  sangirensis  [sic]  must  have  reached 
Sangihe  over  water  from  Halmahera,  similar  to  the  Red- 
and-blue  Lory  Eos  histrio.  But  the  lory  has  a  living 
congener  in  the  North  Moluccas  — Violet-necked  Lory 
Eos  squamata  —  whereas  Colluricincla  does  not.  Hartert 
(1903:  54),  in  a  footnote,  draws  attention  to  a  specimen 
of  C.  megarhyncha ,  allegedly  collected  on  Bacan,  reported 
(with  a  query)  by  Guillemard  (1885:  571),  and  dismissed 
by  Salvadori  (1886).  The  forests  at  higher  altitudes  of 
Bacan  and  Halmahera  have  been  relatively  well  explored 
ormthologically  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  Colluricincla 
has  been  overlooked  in  the  North  Moluccas. 

Ford  (1979:  207)  furthermore  stated  that  ‘in  the 
Australo-Papuan  region,  megarhyncha  occurs  on  many 
offshore  islands  that  were  joined  to  the  mainland  in  times 
of  low  sea-level  and  few  (Biak  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
eastern  islands)  that  have  never  been  joined,  so  its  ability 
to  cross  oceans  seems  rather  poor.’  However,  an  isolated 
species,  the  Palau  Morningbird  Colluricincla  tenebrosa 
occurs  in  Palau  (Pratt  et  al.  1980,  1987;  see  also 
Diamond  1972:  275).  According  to  Ford  (1979:  207), 
Palau  was  ‘colonised  by  stock  of  C.  m.  megarhyncha , 
which  produced  the  strikingly  differentiated  allospecies 
C.  tenebrosa.’ThQ  distance  from  theVogelkop  and  satellite 
islands  of  New  Guinea  to  Palau  is  approximately  900 
km,  and  that  from  the  Vogelkop  to  Sangihe  700  km. 
Like  Sangihe,  the  northern  islands  of  the  Palau  group 
are  of  ancient,  volcanic  origin  (Gressitt  1954). 

Apart  from  Jouanin,  nobody  seems  to  have  seriously 
looked  at  the  two  Paris  specimens  of  P  sanghirensis.  White 
(in  White  and  Bruce  1986:  383)  obviously  quotes  (in 
translation)  from  the  original  description  and 
measurements  given  by  Oustalet.  Bruce  (in  White  and 
Bruce  1986:  383)  stated  that  he  ‘studied  the  holotype 
in  MNHN  and  its  origin.’ 

C.  Jouanin  (in  litt.  to  G.  F.  Mees,  28  July  1969) 
compared  the  two  specimens  in  MNHN  with  the 
descriptions  of  C.  megarhyncha  given  by  Rand  and 
Gilliard  (1967),  and  concluded  that  they  ‘evidently  do 
not  belong  to  group  I  [western  New  Guinea  and  satellite 
islands],  because  they  have  the  underparts  not 
ochraceous;  the  colour  of  underparts  agrees  best  with 
that  of  group  III  [eastern  New  Guinean  islands],  but 
this  group  has  other  characters  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  two  specimens. They  have  no  streaking  on  the  throat 
and  the  bill  is  not  black,  but  horn-coloured.’ 

Ford  (1979)  summarized  the  geographic  variation 
of  C.  megarhyncha  on  New  Guinea  and  its  satellite  islands 


as  follows,  and  distinguished  between  four  groups:  (1) 
a  rufous-plumaged  or  megarhyncha  group  (western  New 
Guinea  including  Vogelkop  and  islands):  (2)  a  black¬ 
billed,  fuscous  or  obscura  group  (northern  New  Guinea 
from  Geelvink  Bay,  east  to  headwaters  of  the  Sepik  river); 
(3)  an  olive-brown-backed,  buff-bellied  or  despecta  group 
(S,  SE  and  NE  New  Guinea);  and  (4)  an  olive-green- 
backed  or  fortis  group  (E  Papuan  Islands)  (compare  the 
illustrations  in  Beehler  et  al.  1986:  plate  42).  Ford  (1979: 
207)  apparently  concluded  from  Jouanin’s  letters  to 
Mees  that  Laglaize’s  specimens  were  closest  to  the  green- 
backed  fortis  group  of  the  eastern  Papuan  islands. 

THE  REDISCOVERY  OF 
PINAROLESTES  SANGHIRENSIS 

Aware  of  the  controversy  that  had  surrounded  P. 
sanghirensis  for  over  a  century,  FGR  considered  this 
taxon  as  a  prime  target  species  during  a  survey  of 
remaining  primary  forest  on  Sangihe  in  1985.  Apart 
from  a  single  ascent  of  Mt  Awu  fromTahuna,  no  surveys 
were  carried  out  on  the  slopes  of  this  volcano  by  FGR, 
since  views  from  Angges  and  Naha  revealed  the  large 
extent  of  deforestation  on  this  mountain.  Instead,  FGR’s 
fieldwork  on  Sangihe,  from  8  May  to  7  June  1985,  was 
concentrated  on  the  forested  slopes  of  Mt 
Sahendaruman,  where  the  remaining  primary  forest  and 
forest  edge  were  surveyed  from  two  camps,  by  means  of 
mist-netting  and  regular  observation.  Details  of  the  two 
main  observation  and  collecting  sites  are  as  follows  (see 
map,  fig  A): 

•  Site  1\  3°32'N  125°32'E,  forest  edge  on  spur,  north¬ 
western  slope  of  Mt  Sahendaruman,  altitude  c.  600 
m  (13-20  May); 

•  Site  2:  3°32'N  1 25°33'E,  forest  edge  on  north-eastern 
slope  of  Mt  Sahendaruman,  above  Liwung,  altitude 
c.  700-750  m  (28  May-1  June). 

At  the  first  site,  FGR  tape-recorded  the  predawn 
chorus  of  an  unidentified  species,  but  the  powerful 
songster  proved  elusive.  At  the  second  site,  the  same 
loud  and  far-carrying  song  was  again  very  much  in 
evidence  from  05h30  to  06h00  (and  during  the  daytime 
just  before  and  after  rain).  A  good  tape-recording  was 
obtained  on  30  May.  Initial  views  were  frustratingly  brief, 
when  birds  were  momentarily  attracted  from  their 
hidden  song  perch  by  playback  of  the  recorded  song. 
These  fleeting  observations  did  not  permit  a  detailed 
description  beyond  ‘grey-brown  upperparts,  and  pale 
underparts,  moderately  long  tail  and  bill.’  A  bird 
subsequently  observed  for  a  longer  period  in  the  middle 
storey,  again  reacting  to  playback  of  its  recorded  song, 
was  the  size  of  a  whistler,  with  a  large  eye,  relatively 
long  bill,  mid-brown  upperparts,  darker  tail,  slightly 
rufous  on  flanks,  and  its  behaviour  was  rather  like  that 
of  a  whistler.  FGR  had  no  field  experience  with  members 
of  the  genus  Colluricincla ,  but  with  the  illustrations  in 
Peckover  and  Filewood  (1976)  in  mind,  it  was  strongly 
suspected  that  these  birds  were  Oustalet’s  long-lost  P. 
sanghirensis.  Finally,  after  several  more  birds  had  been 
observed  in  the  forest,  one  was  mist-netted  in  dense 
rattan  undergrowth  in  the  late  afternoon  of  1  June  1985, 
settling  the  identity  beyond  all  doubts  and  solving  one 
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Table  1.  Measurements  (mm)  of  Sangihe  Shrike-thrush  Colluricincla  sanghirensis  from  Sangihe  Island.  *Measurements  of 
the  syntypes  of  Pinarolestes  sanghirensis  given  by  Oustalet  (1881 :  79)  and  of  the  specimen  collected  by  Riley  (1997)  in 
November  1996  are  listed  in  parentheses.  Riley  (1997)  gives  additional  measurements. 


Specimen 

Sex 

Wing 

Tail 

Tail/wing 

Tarsus 

Bill 

Exposed 

(to  skull) 

culmen 

10.069-A5 

M 

95  (100*) 

78  (82) 

1.22 

21.5 

23 

19  (19) 

10.069A6 

F 

93.5  (98) 

76  (82) 

1.23 

20 

24 

20  (18) 

RMNH  64668 

F 

91 

79 

1.15 

21 

22.5 

18.5 

Riley  (1997) 

(92.5) 

(82) 

(22) 

(23) 

of  the  greatest  ornithological  mysteries  of  Wallacea. 
Unaware  of  FGR’s  discovery,  in  August  1996  FRL 
observed  the  species  in  forest  on  Mt  Sahengbalira 
(3°3  l'N  125°31'E),  only  a  few  km  from  FGR’s  sightings. 
Subsequently,  sightings  were  made  in  1997  and  1998 
on  Mt  Sahengbalira  by  Riley  (1997),  B.  King  (pers. 
comm.)  and  F.Verbelen  (pers.  comm.). 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PINAROLESTES 
SANGHIRENSIS 

Specimens  examined :  MNHN  10.069-A5/334,  10.069- 
A6/335,  male,  female,  1878,  ‘G.  Sanghir’,  leg.  L.  Laglaize 
(numbers  307  and  306  respectively),  the  two  syntypes 
of  Pinarolestes  sanghirensis );  RMNH  64668,  female 
(ovaries  not  enlarged;  skull  incompletely  ossified),  1  June 
1985,  Gn.  (Mt)  Sahendaruman,  P.  Sangihe,  alt.  725  m, 
collected  by  F.  G.  Rozendaal.  Oustalet  (1881)  designated 
no  holotype  ( contra  Bruce,  in  White  and  Bruce  1986: 
383)  and  both  specimens,  which  have  been  preserved 
as  relaxed  mounts,  have  syntype  status.  A  specimen 
collected  on  18  November  1996,  now  in  Museum 
Zoologicum  Bogoriense  (Bogor,  Indonesia)  (Riley 
1997),  was  not  available  for  examination. 

Description  of  spechnen  RMNH  64668 

Upperparts:  head  olive-grey,  slightly  darker  grey-brown 
than  olive-grey  mantle,  back  and  rump;  lesser  wing- 
coverts,  wings  and  tail  brown  (flight  feathers:  outer  web 
brown,  inner  web  very  dark  brown),  ear-coverts  dark 
with  pale  buffy  shaft-streaks);  underparts  pale  grey, 
slightly  tinged  with  buff,  distinctly  more  buff  on  belly, 
lower  flanks  and  undertail-coverts,  which  are  tinged 
cinnamon-buff;  pl0-p9  (primaries  counted 
descendantly)  in  pin,  remainder  fresh;  tail  feathers  fresh 
(seeTable  1). 

Soft  parts:  Legs  grey,  soles  ochre,  iris  dark  grey,  bill:  upper 
dark  grey/horn,  lower  paler  (horn),  slightly  yellowish 
at  gape. 

Measurements  (mm)  and  weight:  Total  length  185,  wing 
9 1  (flattened  chord),  tail  79,  tarsus  21,  gape  25,  thick 
thrush-like  bill,  strong  feet,  bill  from  skull  22.5, 
exposed  culmen  18.5,  weight  36  grams  (18h00)  (see 
Table  1). 

Stomach  contents:  Small  black  and  dark  brown  chitinous 
insect  remains. 

In  comparison  with  the  two  original  specimens  of 
sanghirensis,  collected  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 


specimen  collected  in  1985  has  the  upperparts  slightly 
more  olive  in  hue,  a  slightly  greyer  breast  and  slightly 
huffier  lower  breast  and  belly;  the  tails  of  the  syntypes 
are  more  rufous;  furthermore,  the  bill  of  specimen 
RMNH  64668  is  darker  (see  Plate  1).  However,  the  bill 
and  feet  of  the  two  syntypes  have  been  varnished,  and 
Oustalet,  in  his  original  description,  remarked  that  the 
bill  was  ‘not  uniformly  black  like  the  specimen  from 
Misori,  but  pale  brown  at  the  base  of  the  mandible’,  i.e. 
rather  similar  to  that  of  the  newly  collected  specimen. 
The  specimen  collected  in  November  1996  had  dark 
horn  upper  mandible  with  paler  cutting  edge,  and 
darkest  on  culmen;  a  flesh-pale  horn  lower  mandible, 
paler  on  cutting  edge  and  underside  and  more  pink 
towards  base  (Riley  1997). 

The  observed  difference  in  plumage  coloration 
between  the  1985  and  original  specimens  may  be 
attributable  to  some  degree  of  foxing  as  well  as  age 
(specimen  RMNH  64668  is  a  subadult  female);  also, 
the  two  Paris  specimens  may  have  been  exposed  to 
daylight  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  It  is  worth 
noting  that,  in  other  related  taxa,  males  average  larger 
than  females  (Baker  1951,  Diamond  1972,  Ford  1979) 
suggesting,  perhaps,  that  the  Paris  specimens  may  be 
incorrectly  sexed.  Riley  (1997)  provided  a  full  plumage 
description  of  the  bird  his  team  collected. 

Ford  (1979:  196)  observed  —  for  birds  of  the 
rufigaster  group  of  Australian  C.  megarhyncha  —  that 
‘compared  with  adults,  first-year  birds  of  all  populations 
are  invariably  more  richly  rufous  below,  slightly  darker 
and  more  olive  above,  have  a  stronger  rufous-brown 
tinge  on  the  upper  and  lower  wing-coverts  and  on  the 
edges  of  the  remiges  and  have  variously  sized  rufous 
superciliaries  (remnants  of  the  juvenile  plumage 
persisting  longest  in  the  postorbital  areas) .’  Ford  (1979) 
also  noted  that  ‘One  subspecies,  gouldii,  was  named  on 
the  basis  of  a  first-year  plumaged  specimen’,  and  that 
‘adults  are  apparently  more  wary  than  first-year  birds’, 
because  he  found  the  latter  more  numerous  in  museum 
collections.  Baker  (1951:  283)  noted  that  immatures  of 
C.  tenebrosa  resembled  adults,  but  had  a  paler  head,  neck 
and  ear-coverts,  and  darker  sides  of  neck,  throat  and 
upper  breast  darker,  and  paler  lower  breast  and  abdomen 
than  adult  birds. 


COMPARISON  WITH  COLLURICINCLA 
MEGARHYNCHA 

Due  to  the  complexity  and  variation  in  plumage  of  the 
various  subspecies  of  C.  megarhyncha  it  would  be  rather 
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meaningless  to  draw  conclusions  from  differences  in 
plumage  between  sanghirensis  and  megarhyncha.  It  is 
worth  noting,  however,  that  the  most  similar  subspecies 
are  those  in  the  fortis  group  defined  by  Ford  (1979). 
These  are  C.  m.  fortis  of  the  D’Entrecasteaux 
Archipelago,  C.  m.  trobriandi  of  the  Trobriand  Islands 
and  C.  m.  discolor  of  Tagula,  Louisiade  Archipelago.  The 
fortis  group  therefore  occurs  just  to  the  east  of  New 
Guinea,  rather  than  in  the  (western)  part  of  the  range 
of  C.  megarhyncha  that  is  nearest  to  Sangihe. 

The  wing  and  tail  lengths  of  sanghirensis  fall  within 
the  range  of  those  published  for  C.  megarhyncha  (see 
e.g.  Diamond  1972,  Ford  1979).  The  tail/wing  ratio  of 
sanghirensis  (0.81-0.87)  falls  within  the  average  range 
of  C.  megarhyncha  (0. 82-. 0.86);  the  Palau  Morningbird 
C.  tenebrosa  has  a  tail/wing  ratio  of  0.73-0.75  (see 
measurements  in  Ford  1979). The  discrepancy  between 
the  ratio  of  specimen  RMNH  64668  of  sanghirensis  and 
the  two  Paris  specimens  can  most  likely  be  attributed  to 
the  immaturity  of  the  RMNH  specimen.  Bill  lengths  of 
sanghirensis  also  fall  within  those  of  C.  megarhyncha. 
Despite  similarities  in  bill,  wing  and  tail  length,  the  tarsus 
of  sanghirensis  is  considerably  shorter  than  those  of 
subspecies  of  C.  megarhyncha.  The  three  specimens  of 
sanghirensis  (see  Plates  2-4)  have  tarsus  measurements 
of  20-21 .5  mm,  compared  with  a  range  of  24.5-29  mm 
for  the  five  Australian  subspecies  documented  by  Ford 
(1979). 

BEHAVIOUR 

Colluricincla  sanghirensis  has  been  encountered  singly, 
but  is  also,  and  perhaps  more  frequently,  observed  in 
small  groups.  FRL  observed  3-5  individuals  together 
on  9  August  1 996,  feeding  in  the  mid-  to  upper  strata  of 
montane  forest  at  920  m,  whilst  Riley  (1997)  reported 
usually  observing  flocks  of  5-8  birds,  but  on  one 
occasion,  of ‘up  to  15  individuals’.  Birds  observed  by 
FRL  were  not  associated  with  any  other  birds,  and  Riley 
(1997)  also  noted  that  the  species  tends  to  form  single 
species  flocks.  The  birds  observed  by  FRL  gave  the 
appearance  of  being  rather  clumsy  as  they  fed  among 
epiphytic  fern  fronds  and  other  canopy  vegetation.  After 
feeding  in  a  rather  dispersed  manner  in  the  subcanopy, 
the  birds  flew  off  as  a  group  and  alighted  in  similar 
habitat  some  40  m  distant.  The  tail  was  noted  to  be 
rather  broad,  and  is  presumably  normally  held  in  a  rather 
spread  fashion.  Birds  observed  by  FRL  were  clearly 
foraging  for  invertebrates  within  the  vegetation. 
Occasionally,  the  species  also  feeds  amongst  leaf  litter 
on  the  ground  and  on  the  bark  of  trees  (Riley  1997). 

Diamond  (1972:  285)  noted  that  in  New  Guinea  C. 
megarhyncha  is  ‘inconspicuous  and  solitary,  but 
nevertheless  common  and  ubiquitous’  and  added  that 
‘in  behavior,  posture,  appearance  and  voice  C. 
megarhyncha  is  simply  a  big  and  sluggish  Pachycephala .’ 
On  Palau,  Pratt  et  al.  (1980)  observed  that 
‘Morningbirds  forage  slowly  and  deliberately  in  the 
forest  understory  ...  They  are  solitary  skulkers, 
apparently  taking  food  from  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees.  We  have  not  seen  them  gleaning  leaves.’  The 
behaviour  of  C.  sanghirensis  is,  therefore,  apparently  quite 
different  to  that  documented  for  both  of  these  species. 


Colluricincla  megarhyncha  occurs  from  sea  level  to 
high  altitudes  (Diamond  1972),  but  C.  sanghirensis 
occurs  only  above  c.  600  m,  in  submontane  and 
montane  forest. 


VOCALIZATIONS 

In  May  1985,  FGR  noted  that  the  loud  and  ringing  song 
of  numerous  individuals  of  C.  sanghirensis  formed  a 
predawn  chorus  at  Mt  Sahendaruman,  which  usually 
started  at  05h00,  before  sunrise,  and  was  most  powerful 
until  c.  05h30.  After  that,  the  song  was  given  in  a 
‘hesitant’,  abbreviated  form,  with  longer  intervals 
between  phrases,  and  the  phrases  comprising  fewer  notes 
per  unit.  The  song  consists  of  a  repetition  of  phrases, 
each  lasting  c.  10  seconds,  and  typically  comprises  four 
distinct  units  of  rapidly  uttered  notes  with  frequencies 
between  1  and  4.5  kHz,  at  four  distinct  pitch  levels. 
Typically,  the  second  unit  (of  about  8-9  notes)  of  each 
phrase  comprises  notes  uttered  at  a  quicker  rate  than 
those  of  the  first  unit,  and  at  a  slightly  higher  pitch  than 
the  first  unit.  The  third  unit  consists  of  about  6-10  notes 
at  a  lower  pitch  than  the  first,  and  the  fourth  unit 
comprises  about  3-8  notes  at  a  lower  pitch  than  those 
of  the  third  unit.  A  typical  song  phrase  is  reproduced  as 
a  sonagram  (see  Figure  2). The  chorus  of  C.  sanghirensis 
resembles  that  of  the  Bare-throated  Whistler 
Pachycephala  nudigula  of  Flores  (FGR  pers.  obs.).The 
small  group  of  C.  sanghirensis  observed  by  FRL  in  August 
1996  were  quiet  for  most  of  the  time,  but  periodically 
gave  a  single  contact  note,  and  when  they  flew  off,  at 
least  one  bird  uttered  a  double  note  reminiscent  of  some 
Pycnonotus  bulbuls. 

Riley  (1997)  reported  a  number  of  vocalizations,  but 
not  the  song.  Contact  calls  included  a  ‘soft  and  slightly 
lisping  chzveep...chzueep...chzueep  (extremely  similar  to 
contact  calls  of  young  chickens)’.  These  notes  were 
reported  to  vary  in  pitch,  tone  and  frequency;  sometimes 
up  to  three  notes  per  second  but  at  other  times  only 
one  note  every  10  seconds.  A  variant  of  this  call  was 
described  as  trup.  ..tzvup.  ..twup,  harsher  and  louder  than 
the  chweep  call  and  uttered  more  rapidly.  A  third  variant 
on  this  was  a  thinner  note  of  higher  pitch,  transcribed 
as  swip...swip...swip.  Riley  (1997)  described  these  three 
contact  calls  as  being  clear  but  not  particularly  loud  ‘like 
the  sound  produced  when  one  purses  one’s  lips,  a  thin 
“sucking”  sound.’ A  second  type  of  contact  call,  usually 
given  with  one  of  the  variants  described  above,  was  a 
single,  quiet,  downwardly  inflected  whistle.  A  third  call, 
given  by  perched  birds,  was  a  hard  thrush-like  churr , 
with  a  rolling  quality,  and  constant  in  pitch  and  tone. 
Finally,  a  presumed  alarm  call,  given  in  flight,  was  a 
harsh,  slightly  wheezy  zvzveeaeh.  Riley  (1997)  noted  that 
these  contact  calls  are  unlike  those  given  by  C. 
megarhyncha  (see  below). 

The  songs  of  both  C.  megarhyncha  and  C.  tenebrosa 
differ  significantly  from  that  of  C.  sanghirensis.  Both  have 
songs  which  are  rather  thrush-like,  whilst  that  of  C. 
sanghirensis  is  probably  best  described  as  being  drongo- 
like  in  quality.  Whereas  sanghirensis  repeats  individual 
notes,  typically  from  3-10  times  before  changing  to  a 
new  note,  its  congeners  do  not  generally  repeat  notes, 
but  string  together  distinctly  different  notes  (see 
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Colluricincla  sanghirensis  (30  May  1985,  Gn.  Sahendaruman,  1J.  Sangihe,  alt.  725  m/F.  G.  Rozendaal) 
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Figure  2.  Sonagrams  of  the  songs  of  shrike-thrushes  Colluricincla. 
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sonagrams  in  Figure  2).  Beehler  et  al.  (1986)  described 
the  song  of  the  Little  Shrike-thrush  C.  megarhyncha  from 
New  Guinea  as  a  series  of  four  or  five  mellow  whistled 
notes  on  a  moderate  pitch:  uwih  weeteeyu  or  hoot 
hoottuWEEtu.  Coates  (1990:  222)  described  the  song 
as  ‘a  melodious,  whistled,  “thrush-like”  tune  of  three  to 
five  or  six,  sometimes  up  to  a  dozen  notes.  There  are 
many  variations,  the  commonest  and  simplest  being  a 
pattern  of  three  notes,  with  the  second  note  notably 
higher  than  the  first  and  the  third  slightly  lower  than 
the  first:  who-WHI-oo  or  who-WIdou.  This  pattern  may 
also  form  the  basis  for  other  tunes  with  additional 
successively  down-the-scale  notes  being  placed  either 
immediately  before  or  immediately  after  the  phrase. 
Another  common  simple  tune  consists  of  five  notes,  the 
first  at  a  higher  pitch,  the  remainder  delivered  more 
rapidly,  initially  down  the  scale,  then  up:  phe,  u-oo-u-ii. 
A  song  is  readily  uttered  in  response  to  another  bird  of 
the  same  species  singing  nearby,  to  a  sudden  loud  report 
(the  crack  of  a  falling  limb,  gunshot,  etc.),  or  the  sudden 
loud  call  of  another  species.  The  contact  call,  commonly 
uttered,  is  a  single  loud,  throaty  tchuck  or  tuck ,  or  a 
higher-pitched  sharp  nasal  twik  or  chik.  A  repeated 
monotone  harsh  rasping  note  is  given  in  alarm.’ 

Pratt  et  al.  (1980,  1987)  remarked  that  the  song  of 
tenebrosa  ‘has  no  striking  pattern,  but  rather  is  an  almost 
random  series  of  liquid  chirps  and  whistles’  and  ‘a 
pleasing  jumbled  warble  of  liquid  chirps  and  whistles, 
broken  into  short  segments.’  Baker  (1951)  remarked  that 
the  song  could  be  heard  infrequently  during  the  day, 
although  the  bird  would  sing  when  the  skies  were 
overcast.  Sonagrams  of  song  phrases  of  C.  tenebrosa  are 
reproduced  in  Figure  2. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  HABITAT 

During  the  fieldwork  carried  out  by  FRL  in  1996,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  study  vegetation  in  a  quantified 
manner.  However,  during  the  course  of  the  surveys, 
counterparts,  with  training  as  foresters,  identified  tree 
species,  whilst  villagers  provided  local  names  which  were 
later  compared  with  lists  used  by  the  Indonesian 
Department  of  Forestry  in  Manado,  North  Sulawesi. 
The  following  description  relates  to  the  vegetation 
observed  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Sahengbalira. 

The  extreme  severity  of  the  slopes  in  the  region  where 
C.  sanghirensis  occurs,  and  the  slippery  conditions  caused 
by  rain,  made  it  impossible  to  conduct  surveys  in  the 
areas  away  from  trails,  which  mostly  followed  ridgetops. 
The  vegetation  on  these  ridges  was  considered  to  be 
primary  forest,  with  no  signs  of  any  recent  felling  of 
trees.  Rattan  Calamus  was,  however,  collected  for  malting 
baskets  and  for  use  in  constructing  houses.  Large  trees, 
reaching  up  to  1.2  m  diameter  at  breast  height,  were 
regularly  found  along  ridgetops  between  700-850  m 
although,  above  this  altitude,  trees  were  generally 
smaller. The  forest  along  and  adjacent  to  ridgetops  was 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  medium-size  palms, 
primarily  Areca  (including  what  appeared  to  be  A. 
vestiaria  and  A.  catechu ),  and  the  understorey  was  rich 
in  rattans  and  saplings,  providing  relatively  dense  cover. 
Above  800m  plants  identified  as  being  very  large  gingers 
(Zingiberaceae),  some  reaching  8  m  in  height, 
dominated  many  slopes,  perhaps  in  areas  that  had 


experienced  landslides  in  the  past.  Bamboo  was  present 
in  small  areas.  Tree  palms  were  present  throughout  the 
habitat  but  were  nowhere  dominant  except  at  the  forest 
edge  where  past  disturbance  was  apparent.  At  the  highest 
elevations,  palm-like  Pandanus  was  very  common  and 
dominated  some  areas. 

The  following  genera  were  identified  (by  the  forester 
working  with  FRL)  amongst  the  taller  trees  present  along 
the  ridges:  Alstonia,  free-standing  and  large  strangling 
Ficus ,  Eugenia ,  Albizia,  Palaquium,  Canarium ,  Pangium, 
Diospyros ,  Michelia,  Cananga,  Erythrina  an&Agathis.Pho. 
York  University  expedition  (Anon.  1996)  reported  that 
Tectona  and  Pometia  pinnata  were  also  present  in  this 
area.  Pandanus  trees  were  found  throughout  the  forest, 
but  were  commonest  above  850  m,  in  particular  on  the 
tops  of  all  peaks.  Some  of  these  pandans  were  very  large, 
reaching  20  m  in  height.  The  area  is  very  wet  and  often 
covered  in  cloud:  consequently,  mosses  and  other 
epiphytes  were  relatively  abundant  in  this  forest. 

The  Sangihe  Shrike-thrushes  observed  by  FRL  were 
feeding  in  the  sub-canopy  of  trees  on  a  boulder-strewn 
slope  where  the  understorey  was  dominated  by  the  huge 
ginger-like  plants  mentioned  above,  and  in  an  area  with 
a  high  density  of  tall  Pandanus.  Riley  (1997) 
subsequently  observed  the  species  in  this  same  area. The 
canopy  at  this  altitude,  at  920-950  m,  was  rather  low, 
reaching  only  about  15-20  m.  Lower  down  the 
mountain,  at  750-800  m,  C.  sanghirensis  was  found  in 
much  taller  forest,  where  ridgetop  trees  reached  30  m, 
and  the  understorey  and  lower  levels  comprised  a  great 
diversity  of  plants,  including  many  smaller  palms. 

AFFINITIES  OF  PINAROLESTES 
SANGHIRENSIS  AND  THE  GENUS 
COLLURICINCLA 

Based  on  structure  and  plumage  characters  (including 
the  lack  of  sexual  dichromatism),  we  conclude  that 
Pinarolestes  sanghirensis  —  the  Sangihe  Shrike-thrush  — 
belongs  to  the  genus  Colluricincla.  Differences  between 
sanghirensis  and  megarhyncha  —  in  structure  (short 
tarsus),  plumage  and  bare  part  colour  (plumage  unlike 
that  of  any  of  the  nearest  populations  of  C.  megarhyncha ; 
bill  pale),  behaviour  ( sanghirensis  being  rather  gregarious 
and  feeding  in  the  canopy)  and  very  different  voice  (see 
relevant  section)  —  provide  sufficient  basis  to  treat  C. 
sanghirensis  as  a  full,  endemic  species. 

The  specific  and  generic  limits  in  the  drab-coloured 
‘whistlers’  currently  included  in  the  genera  Colluricincla , 
Pachycephala  and  Pitohui  have  kept  the  pens,  typewriters 
and  word-processors  of  recognized  and  unrecognized 
authorities  on  Australo-Papuan  birds  busy  ever  since 
Vigors  and  Horsfield  (1827)  created  the  genus 
Colluricincla. 

A  multitude  of  generic  names  is  available  for  taxa 
currently  included  in  Colluricincla  and  Pitohui ,  and  the 
greatest  nomenclatural  havoc  was  created  by  Mathews, 
who  used  no  fewer  than  seven  generic  names  in  his 
notorious  Sy sterna  Avium  Australasianarum  (Mathews 
1930).  In  addition  to  using  the  names  Pitohui  (treated 
as  a  synonym  of  Rectes  Reichenbach  1850),  Pseudorectes 
Sharpe  1877,  Melanorectus  Sharpe  1877  and 
Colluricincla,  Mathews  used  three  names  he  had 
introduced  in  1912-1914:  Bowyeria  Mathews  1912, 
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Caleya  Mathews  1913  and  Alphacincla  Mathews  1914, 
while  synonymizing  his  Conigravea  (Mathews  1913)  with 
Colluricincla.  In  addition,  Mathews  included  the  genus 
Clytorhynchus  in  his  family  Prionopidae,  with  the  species 
pachycephaloid.es  and  nigrogularis,  and  used  Pinarolestes 
for  the  taxa  vitiensis  and  macrorhynchus ,  which  are 
currently  included  in  the  genus  Clytorhynchus  (with 
macrorhynchus  now  being  considered  a  synonym  of 
vitiensis ) . 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  generic  limits  and 
affinities  of  Colluricincla  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper, 
and  nomenclatural  issues  discussed  here  are  limited  to 
those  that  are  relevant  to  the  taxonomic  status  of  the 
taxa  megarhyncha ,  tenebrosa  and  sanghirensis.  With 
hindsight,  it  might  perhaps  be  said  that  amid  the 
nomenclatural  confusion,  Mathews  had  at  least  scored 
a  point  by  placing  all  three  in  his  Caleya. 

Mayr  (1933)  created  a  monotypic  genus  Malacolestes 
for  the  Palau  Morningbird,  described  as  Rectes  tenebrosus 
by  Hartlaub  and  Finsch  (1868).  Later,  Mayr  (1944:  5) 
admitted  that  the  diagnostic  characters  of  Malacolestes 
(more  pointed  wing  with  a  longer  first  primary,  longer 
bill  and  much  softer  plumage)  were  insufficient  for 
generic  separation  from  Myiolestes.  Moreover,  he  stated 
that  ‘not  even  the  genus  Myiolestes  can  be  maintained 
as  distinct  from  Colluricincla'  and  proposed  to  include 
megarhyncha  and  tenebrosa  in  the  genus  Colluricincla . 
Earlier,  Mayr  (1941:  153,  footnote)  had  stated  that  ‘it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  genus  [=  Myiolestes \  can  be  upheld 
as  distinct  from  Pachycephala .’  Nevertheless,  Mayr 
Cl 967)  listed  megarhyncha  as  Colluricincla  megarhyncha 
and  tenebrosa  as  Pitohui  tenebrosus.  Deignan  (1964)  also 
suggested  that  Colluricincla  should  be  merged  with 
Pachycephala ,  but  Ford  (1979:  208)  prudently  pointed 
out  that  such  an  action  would  create  many 
nomenclatural  problems,  and  to  those  mentioned  by 
Ford  we  can  add  the  primary  homonymy  between  Palau 
Morningbird  Colluricincla  tenebrosa  and  Sooty  Whistler 
Pachycephala  tenebrosa  from  New  Guinea. 

In  addition,  Ford  remarked  that  Colluricincla  differs 
from  Pachycephala  by:  ‘tonal  quality  of  song,  which  seems 
remarkably  constant  and  distinctive  in  Colluricincla, 
though  the  songs  of  species  differ;  and  perhaps  the 
consistent  lack  of  pronounced  sexual  dichromatism, 


weak  in  harmonica  and  some  forms  of  megarhyncha. 
Colluricincla  may  tend  to  have  longer  and  stronger  bills, 
but  this  may  simply  be  related  to  size  of  body  as 
suggested  by  P.  lanioides  [=  White-breasted  Whistler], 
which  is  a  large  whistler  with  a  robust  bill.  If  Colluricincla 
megarhyncha  is  closest  to  Pachycephala  as  suggested  by 
the  similarity  between  the  fortis  subspecies  group  and  P. 
simplex  [=  Grey  Whistler],  then  it  is  [postulated]  also 
closest  to  the  ancestral  form  of  Colluricincla  unless  there 
has  been  convergence.’ 

Discussing  the  phylogeny  and  speciation  in  the  genus 
Colluricincla,  Ford  (1979:  207)  agreed  with  Mayr  (1944: 
5)  and  Baker  (1951:  284)  that  tenebrosa  of  Palau  had 
been  derived  from  New  Guinean  megarhyncha,  although 
Baker  (1951:  284)  remarked  that  tenebrosa  and 
megarhyncha  might  not  be  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant 
treating  them  as  separate  species,  and  Mayr  (1967)  later 
placed  tenebrosa  in  Pitohui.  Ford  remarked  that  ‘C. 
tenebrosa,  like  most  forms  of  megarhyncha,  lives  near  and 
sometimes  on  the  ground  in  thick  cover  and  possesses  a 
sweet  fine  song,  its  bodily  proportions  fall  in  the  range 
of  variation  in  megarhyncha.’’ 

For  a  variety  of  excellent  colour  pictures  of  members 
of  Colluricincla,  Pachycephala  and  Pitohui,  see  Coates 
(1990),  Peckover  and  Filewood  (1976)  and  Reader’s 
Digest  (1983). 


CONSERVATION  STATUS  OF 
COLLURICINCLA  SANGHIRENSIS 

The  International  Council  for  Bird  Preservation  (now 
BirdLife  International),  in  1 987,  initiated  a  Biodiversity 
Project  that  sought  to  locate  areas  of  the  world  that  were 
particularly  important  for  biodiversity  conservation, 
through  mapping  the  distribution  of  all  restricted-range 
bird  species.  Restricted-range  species  were  defined  as 
all  species  with  a  global  range  of  less  than  50,000  km2. 
By  overlaying  the  ranges  of  such  species  using  a 
Geographic  Information  System  (GIS),  it  was  possible 
to  identify  centres  of  endemism  for  birds,  or  Endemic 
Bird  Areas  (EBAs).  Twenty-four  such  areas  were 
identified  in  Indonesia,  including  one  centred  on  the 
islands  of  the  Sangihe  and  Talaud  archipelagos  (the 


Table  2.  Restricted-range  and  endemic  bird  species  of  Sangihe  and  their  conservation  status,  based  on  global  threat  status 
assigned  to  the  species  by.  Collar  et  al.  (1994). 


Species 


Status 


Endemic  to  Sangihe,  or  Sangihe  and  Talaud* 

*Red-and-blue  Lory  Eos  histrio 

Sangihe  Hanging  Parrot  Loriculus  catamene 

Sangihe  Scops  Owl  Otus  collari 

Cerulean  Paradise-flycatcher  Eutrichomyias  rowleyi 

Sangihe  Shrike-thrush  Colluricincla  sanghirensis 

Elegant  Sunbird  Aethopyga  duyvenbodei 

Restricted-range  species  found  on  Sangihe 

Blue-tailed  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  concinna 
Grey  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  pickeringii 
Sulawesi  Dwarf  Kingfisher  Ceyx  fallax 
Lilac-marked  Kingfisher  Cittura  cyanotis 
Pied  Cuckooshrike  Coracina  bicolor 


Endangered 

Endangered 

Critically  Endangered 

Endangered 


Vulnerable 
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Sangihe  andTalaud  EBA:  E 1 9  in  ICBP  1 992,  Sujatnika 
et  al.  1995;  EBA  167  in  Stattersfield  et  al.  1998). 

Ten  restricted-range  bird  species  were  known  to 
occur  within  the  Sangihe-Talaud  EBA  before  1996 
(Sujatnika  et  al.  1995,  Stattersfield  et  al.  1998),  of  which 
five  were  endemic  to  it  and  four  have  already  been 
classified  as  globally  threatened  (Collar  et  al.  1994;Table 
2).  Subsequently,  two  additional  endemic  species  of 
rallid  have  been  discovered  in  the  Talaud  archipelago 
(Lambert  1998a,  1998b).  Based  on  the  criteria  for 
identification  of  EBAs  that  are  outlined  by  Stattersfield 
et  al.  (1998),  EBA  167  may  now  need  to  be  split  into 
two,  the  Sangihe  Islands  and  the  Talaud  Islands.  The 
recognition  of  C.  sanghirensis  as  another  endemic  species 
clearly  increases  the  importance  of  Sangihe  as  a  centre 
for  avian  endemicity  and  increases  the  need  to  reconsider 
boundaries  of  the  EBA. 

Using  the  criteria  that  form  the  basis  of  the  IUCN 
Red  List  Categories  (SSC  1994),  C.  sanghirensis  should 
be  considered  as  Critically  Endangered  under  criterion 
B,  since  its  extent  of  occurrence  is  estimated  to  be  less 
than  100  km2,  and  within  this  area  it  is  known  from 
only  a  single  location  where  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
continuing  decline  in  area,  extent  and  quality  of  habitat. 
Whilst  the  primary  forest  habitat  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt 
Sahengbalira  appeared  (to  FRL)  to  be  little  disturbed 
on  the  ridgetops,  there  is  reported  to  be  limited 
harvesting  of  large  trees  in  the  area  (Wardill  et  al.  1997), 
and  there  were  clear  signs  of  ongoing  small-scale 
encroachment  for  agriculture  at  the  forest  edges.  Over 
time  this  may  constitute  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of  such 
a  small  area. 

Whilst  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that  the  species 
occurs  in  the  forest  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Mt  Awu,  this 
does  not  seem  very  likely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  records  from  the  well-watched  lower  slopes  of 
the  mountain,  up  to  at  least  500  m.The  patchy,  rather 
open  and  degraded  forest  on  Mt  Awu  reaches  only  about 
700  m  altitude  (the  vegetation  above  this  is  scrub  and 
grassland,  interrupted  by  many  areas  of  bare  lava  flows), 
and  at  the  highest  altitudes  (above  600  m)  is  of  low 
stature  and  dominated  by  what  appears  to  be  almost 
pure  stands  of  Pandanus.  These  higher  areas  are  on  steep 
terrain  and  very  difficult  to  penetrate:  no  ornithologist 
is  known  to  have  explored  their  avifauna  thoroughly. 

The  occurrence  of  C.  sanghirensis  elsewhere  on  the 
island  is  even  less  likely.  There  are  no  known  forest 
patches  that  might  support  a  viable  population.  If  it  were 
able  to  survive  in  degraded  forest,  or  was  in  forest  at 
lower  altitudes,  one  would  anticipate  that  the  various 
collectors,  ornithologists  and  birders  who  have  visited 
the  island  would  surely  have  found  it  already.  The  origin 
of  the  type  is  certainly  very  questionable  in  view  of  what 
is  now  known,  and  the  type  locality  may  not  have  been 
Petta:  the  specimen  may  have  come  from  the  upper 
slopes  of  nearby  Mt  Awu.  An  alternative  explanation  is 
that  C.  sanghirensis  is  intolerant  of  any  habitat 
modification  so  that  it  is  now  restricted  to  the  primary 
forest  that  remains  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt  Sahengbalira, 
but  that  it  was  formerly  more  widespread,  even  occurring 
at  lower  altitudes. 

Although  the  islands  of  the  Sangihe  and  Talaud 
archipelagos  have  been  identified  as  important  centres 
for  biodiversity  conservation  by  BirdLife’s  ten-year 
(1987-1997)  review  (Stattersfield  et  al.  1998),  they  are 
poorly  provided  for  by  protected  areas.  Talaud  has  two 


protected  areas  and  two  or  three  endemic  bird  species 
(depending  on  taxonomic  opinion:  Todiramphus  enigma 
is  treated  as  an  endemic  species  by  some  authors  but  as 
a  subspecies  of  T.  chloris  by  others).  In  contrast,  Sangihe, 
which  has  more  endemic  and  restricted-range  species, 
has  no  protected  area  (although  there  is  a  proposed 
5,000  ha  wildlife  sanctuary  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt 
Sahendaruman  and  Mt  Sahengbalira)  and  very  little 
natural  forest.  Indeed,  Sangihe  had  largely  been 
deforested  by  1 920  (Whitten  et  al.  1987)  and,  more  than 
75  years  ago,  Heringa  (1921)  reported  that  the  Sangihe 
Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Biaro,  ranked  at  that  time 
among  the  most  densely  populated  areas  of  eastern 
Indonesia  and  were  as  a  consequence  totally  deforested. 
However,  his  observation  that  ‘the  coconut  groves  are 
reaching  the  summits  of  the  volcanoes  onTahulandang 
and  Sangihe’  was  and  is  incorrect. 

Apart  from  the  patches  of  disturbed  forest  on  the 
slopes  of  Mt  Awu,  the  only  uninterrupted  pieces  of 
natural  forest  on  Sangihe  are  found  at  higher  altitudes 
in  the  southern  half  of  Sangihe,  on  the  slopes  of  the 
peaks  that  form  an  ancient  caldera.  This  caldera,  5  km 
across  at  its  widest  point,  extends  across  high  ridgetops 
from  Mt  Sahendaruman  (806  m)  to  Mt  Sahengbalira 
(1,031  m)  and  MtPalenti  (827  m)  (Figure  1). The  forest 
in  this  area  has  the  status  of  Protection  Forest  ( Hutan 
Lindung)  with  a  total  area  estimated  to  comprise  400- 
500  ha  (Wardill  et  al.  1997).  It  is  only  in  this  area  of 
forest  that  C.  sanghirensis  has  been  found.  The  forest  in 
this  area  extends  along  the  ridgetops  for  4.5  km,  and 
extends  downwards  to  700  m  on  ridgetops  and  500  m 
in  some  adjacent  valleys.  The  south-facing  valleys, 
particularly  those  of  the  catchments  of  River  Kentuhang 
and  River  Peliang  (Pelelang,  Pellang)  appeared  to 
contain  the  most  extensive  and  best  forest.  In  total,  based 
on  observations  by  FRL,  there  is  an  estimated  225-340 
ha  of  forest  in  this  catchment  area.  A  hydroelectric  dam 
is  planned  for  the  River  Kentuhang  (although  not  visited 
by  FRL,  local  people  reported  that  construction  of  the 
dam  foundations  had  already  begun  in  August  1996), 
and  it  is  already  forbidden  to  fell  trees  in  the  forested 
catchment,  according  to  local  villagers. 

The  intact  nature  of  forest  on  the  ridgetops  visited 
by  FRL  suggest  that  here,  at  least,  this  rule  is  largely 
respected  at  present,  although  there  were  shifting 
cultivators  cutting  scrub  and  trees  on  some  of  the  steep 
slopes  at  the  lower  forest  edges.  Wardill  et  al.  (1997) 
point  out  that  there  is  intense  demand  for  agricultural 
land,  particularly  in  view  of  the  high  population  density, 
which,  at  1 77  people  per  km2,  is  the  highest  on  any  island 
in  the  Sangihe  andTalaud  archipelagos.  Nevertheless, 
the  importance  of  forest  to  the  maintenance  of 
hydrological  processes  seems  to  be  well  understood  by 
people  living  in  the  Kentuhang  and  Peliang  valleys.  They 
are  very  well  aware  of  the  scarcity  of  water  in  rivers  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island,  where  vegetation  on 
mountain  tops  has  been  very  seriously  degraded. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Lambert  (1997)  made  a  number  of  recommendations 
relating  to  the  conservation  of  biodiversity  on  Sangihe. 
These  included  several  that  have  implications  for  the 
conservation  of  C.  sanghirensis.  In  particular: 
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1.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  declaring  and 
gazetting  the  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt  Sahengbalira 
as  a  Wildlife  Reserve  ( Suaka  Margasatwa) ,  possibly 
with  core  areas  as  Strict  Nature  Reserves  ( Cagar 
Alarn).  The  area  should  extend  from  the  lowest 
remaining  forest  in  the  catchment  of  the  Rivers 
Kentuhang  and  Peliang  and  extend  across  the  central 
ridge  and  down  the  north-  and  east-facing  slopes  of 
the  caldera,  rather  than  simply  including  the  forested 
peaks.  Whilst  the  present  status  of  Protection  Forest 
apparently  confers  relatively  good  protection,  the 
status  could  be  legally  and  relatively  easily  changed 
to,  for  example  Production  Forest,  in  which  selective 
logging  would  be  allowed.  Once  an  official  protected 
area,  such  as  a  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  such  change  in 
land  status  would  be  much  more  difficult.  It  is 
important  that  the  boundaries  of  any  reserve  that  is 
declared  are  identified  in  collaboration  with,  and  with 
the  consent  of,  people  living  in  the  immediate  area. 

Creation  of  a  protected  area  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mt  Sahengbalira  would  not  only  protect  the  Sangihe 
Shrike-thrush,  but  also  safeguard  all  of  Sangihe’s 
other  endemic  species,  including  the  Critically 
Endangered  Cerulean  Paradise  Flycatcher  which  was 
found  there  in  October/November  1998  (J.  C.Wardill 
in  litt.  to  N.  J.  Collar).  Four  restricted-range  species 
(Blue-tailed  Imperial  Pigeon,  Lilac-marked 
Kingfisher,  Sulawesi  Dwarf  Kingfisher  and  Pied 
Cuckooshrike)  also  occur  in  the  proposed  protected 
area,  of  which  the  last  two  may  now  be  restricted,  on 
Sangihe,  to  the  area  (Wardill  et  al.  1997).  Of  these 
four  restricted-range  species,  two  are  of  subspecies 
endemic  to  Sangihe  (Table  2).  Furthermore,  the 
apparently  very  distinct  subspecies  of  Black-crowned 
White-eye  Zosterops  atrifrons  nehrkorni  (which  should 
be  the  subject  of  taxonomic  review)  is  only  known 
from  forest  above  c.  900  m  on  Mt  Sahengbalira.  Only 
a  few  individuals  of  this  endemic  taxon  have  been 
observed  (Wardill  and  Hunowu  1998). 

2.  Lambert  (1997)  also  proposed  that  an  awareness 
programme  should  be  initiated  in  the  villages  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  area  proposed  as  a  wildlife 
sanctuary.  Emphasis  should  be  on  the  importance 
of  the  forests  in  the  context  of  a  water  catchment 
area,  and  good  farming  practice  on  the  steep  lands 
that  have  already  been  cleared.  A  similar 
recommendation  was  made  by  Wardill  et  al.  (1997), 
who  furthermore  highlighted  the  need  to  involve 
land-use  planners  in  such  an  initiative.  Important 
awareness  work  was  carried  out  in  1997  by 
the  ‘Action  Sampiri’  team  who  began  the 
implementation  of  a  major  awareness  programme 
during  1998  and  1999. 

3.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  Sangihe  as  a  centre  for 
faunal  and  floral  endemism,  the  Directorate  for 
Lorest  Protection  and  Nature  Conservation  (PHPA) 
of  the  Ministry  of  Lorestry  should  consider 
establishing  a  presence  on  the  island. 


Fieldwork  on  Sangihe  andTalaud  was  conducted  by  FGR  as  part  of 
Project  Wallace  1985,  participation  in  which  was  financially  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Dutch  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Tropical 


Research  (WOTRO;  grant  WR  87-194).  FGR  is  grateful  to  the  In¬ 
donesian  Institute  of  Sciences  ( Lembaga  limit  Pengetahuan  Indonesia, 
LIPI),  through  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  H.  Napitupulu,  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  conduct  fieldwork  in  Sulawesi  and  offlying  islands.  Caroline 
Rozendaal  was  instrumental  to  the  success  of  FGR’s  fieldwork  in 
Indonesia.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Robet  Budiman  and  Manuel 
Gonsalangi  for  their  assistance  in  the  field.  In  addition,  FGR  is  very 
grateful  to  D.  A.  Holmes  (Jakarta)  for  his  kind  hospitality  and  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  preparation  of  FGR’s  fieldwork  on  Sangihe  andTalaud. 
G.  F.  Mees  kindly  provided  FGR  with  photocopies  of  his  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Dr.  C.  Jouanin;  Dr.  C.  Voisin  (MNHN)  and  Dr.  G.  F. 
Mees  (RMNH)  kindly  provided  access  to  collections  under  their 
care.  Greg  Budney  kindly  provided  copies  of  recordings  from  the 
Library  of  Natural  Sounds  (Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology, 
Ithaca);  Jelle  Scharringa  prepared  some  sonagrams. 

FRL  made  the  observations  reported  in  this  paper  whilst  work¬ 
ing  on  a  collaborative  project  between  the  World  Conservation  Union 
(IUCN),  LIPI,  the  Directorate  for  Forest  Protection  and  Nature 
Conservation  (PHPA)  of  the  Indonesian  Department  of  Forestry, 
and  Mapala  Areca  Vestiara  (MAV),  University  of  Sam  Ratulangi 
(UNSRAT),  Manado.  The  principal  funding  source  for  this  project 
was  the  Loro  Parque  Fundacion,  Tenerife,  with  additional  financial 
assistance  from  the  Zoologische  Gesellschaft  fiir  Arten-  und 
Populationsschutz  e.  V.Vereinigung  fur  Artenschutz  und  Zucht  (AZ), 
and  the  International  Loriinae  Society.  Special  thanks  are  extended 
to  Dr  Soetikno  Wiryoatmodjo,  Dr  Dewi  Prawiradilaga,  Ibu  Rrisbiwati, 
Drs  Sancoyo  and  Eddi  Bambang  of  LIPI.  Christian  Mamengko  and 
M.  B.  Hutajulu  (“Cobar”)  of  Mapala  Areca  Vestiaria  at  UNSRAT 
assisted  with  data  collection  during  field  surveys  on  Sangihe  by  FRL 
during  August  and  September  1996.  Members  of  the  1995  York 
University  Expedition  to  Sangihe  andTalaud  and  of ‘Action  Sampiri’ 
provided  valuable  background  information  and  advice,  in  particular 
Jon  Riley,  Jim  Wardill  and  Julian  Small. 

Valuable  assistance  was  also  provided  to  the  authors  by  Rene 
Dekker  (RMNH)  and  Robert  Prys-Jones  (The  Natural  History  Mu¬ 
seum, Tring).  Richard  Ranft  (National  Sound  Archive,  British  Library, 
London)  very  kindly  prepared  some  of  the  sonagrams  reproduced  in 
this  paper.  Nigel  Collar  kindly  provided  constructive  comments  on  a 
manuscript  of  this  paper. 
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Plate  1.  Immature  female  Sangihe  Shrike-thrush  Colluricincla  sanghirensis,  1  June  1985,  Gunung  (Mount)  Sahendaruman, 
Sangihe,  off  Sulawesi,  Indonesia,  alt.  725  m  (specimen  RMNH  64668).  Reproduced  from  a  slide  by  F.  G.  Rozendaal. 


Plates  2-4.  Specimens  of  Sangihe  Shrike-thrush 
Colluricincla  sanghirensis.  Upper:  RMNH  64668,  female,  1 
June  1985,  Mt  Sahendaruman,  Sangihe,  alt.  725  m, 
collected  by  F.  G.  Rozendaal.  Middle:  MNHN  10.069-A5/ 
334,  male,  1878,  ‘G.  Sanghir’,  leg.  L.  Laglaize  (number 
307);  Lower:  MNHN  10.069-A6/335,  female,  1878, ‘G. 
Sanghir’,  leg.  L.  Laglaize  (number  306);  the  latter  two  are 
the  syntypes  of  Pinarolestes  sanghirensis  Oustalet  1881. 

(F.  G.  Rozendaal). 
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Rediscovery  of  the  Flores  Scops  Owl 
Otus  alfredi  on  Flores,  Indonesia, 
and  reaffirmation  of  its  specific  status 

WAHYU  WIDODO,  JACK  H.  COX  AND  PAMELA  C.  RASMUSSEN 


The  Flores  Scops  Owl  Otus  alfredi  remained  unreported  for  almost  a  century  after  its  description 
in  1897,  and  skepticism  developed  regarding  its  validity  as  a  species.  In  1994  a  fourth  individual 
(a  juvenile)  was  collected  near  the  type  locality,  and  an  adult  was  independently  mistnetted  and 
photographed.  Morphological  comparisons  of  this  juvenile,  the  type  series  and  specimens  of 
related  taxa  have  established  a  set  of  distinctive  characters  (including  short  rounded  eartufts,  long 
auricular  filaments,  a  collar  of  triangular  white  spots,  completely  unstreaked  plumage,  unbanded 
tail,  heavily  feathered  tarsi  with  distal  third  bare,  wing  formula  and  yellow  bill,  feet  and  claws) 
which,  in  combination,  establish  both  the  specific  status  of  O.  alfredi  and  its  relationships  with  the 
Mountain  Scops  Owl  Otus  spilocephalus. 


INTRODUCTION  AND  HISTORY 

Most  genera  of  owls  are  absent  in  the  Lesser  Sundas, 
owing  in  part  to  the  subtractive  effect  ofWallace’s  Line, 
but  numerous  scops  owls  Otus  spp.  have  surmounted 
the  obstacles  of  inter-island  sea  crossings  and  radiated 
to  occupy  a  variety  of  habitats  on  many  islands  in  the 
eastern  Indonesian  archipelago.  However,  the  taxonomic 
status  and  distribution  of  many  Otus  remain  unclear, 
owing  to  a  scarcity  of  well-documented  records  and 
specimens,  confusing  individual  variation,  cryptic 
markings,  and  substantial  inter-island  variation  in 
morphology. 


Few  of  these  taxa  are  more  poorly  known  than  the 
Flores  Scops  Owl  Otus  alfredi.  Prior  to  a  contractual 
biodiversity  survey  of  the  Ruteng  Mountains  in  the 
Manggarai  (western)  region  of  Flores  (P.  T.  Citra 
Permata  Eka  Pratama  1994,  unpubl.  report),  knowledge 
of  this  bird  was  entirely  based  on  three  specimens  (sexed 
as  2  males  and  1  female;  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  [AMNH]  nos.  630189-630191).  These  were 
collected  by  Alfred  Everett  more  than  a  century  ago  in 
October  and  November  1896  at  Gunung  Repok  “and 
other  hills  at  about  3500  feet”  (c.  1 ,050  m)  in  SW  Flores 
(Hartert  1897).  Gunung  Repok  (8°45'S  120°21’E)  is 
the  tallest  peak  in  the  Todo  Mountains,  which  are  an 


Figure  l.The  Lesser  Sundas  with  certain  localities  mentioned  in  the  text  and  Flores  inset.  Dotted  line  on  main  map 
encloses  the  range  of  Otus  magicus  albiventris.  Shaded  area  on  inset  is  land  above  500  m,  and  includes  the  known  range  of 
Flores  Scops  Owl  Otus  alfredi  (Mt  Repok  is  in  the  Todo  Mountains,  Ranamese  in  the  Ruteng  Mountains).  Otus  magicus 
tempestatis  occurs  onWetar,  and  the  remaining  races  of  O.  magicus  occur  in  the  Moluccas. 
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Figure  2.  Photos  of  juvenile  Otus  alfredi  specimen:  (a)  ventral;  (b)  lateral;  (c)  dorsal  (by  JHC);  photos  of  mist-netted  adult 
(d,  e)  from  Ranamese,  9  March  1994  (byY.  de  Fretes). 
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Table  1.  Comparative  measurements  (in  mm)  of  O.  alfredi  specimens. 

Length 

Measurement 

Everett  specimens 
(Hartert  1897) 

Everett  specimens 
(remeasured  by  PCR  [n  =  3]) 

MZB  specimen 
(WW  and  PCR) 

Total 

about  210  (n  =  3?) 

192-207 

185 

Wing 

150-159  (n  =  2) 

146-160 

137 

Tail 

81-82  (n  =  3?) 

76.9-77.9 

69 

Eartuft 

— 

20.0-22.1 

21.5 

Culmen 

23  (n  =  3?)  (entire) 

19.4-20.7  (from  skull) 

18.2  (from  skull) 

Tarsus 

23  (n  =  3?) 

24.6-27.3 

25.2 

eco-physiographic  western  extension  of  the  Ruteng 
Mountains  (Figure  1). 

Everett  was  only  able  to  estimate  the  elevation  at 
which  the  specimens  were  obtained,  and  he 
acknowledged  uncertainty  regarding  their  sex,  as  all 
three  skins  were  acquired  from  local  assistants  working 
without  his  direct  supervision  (Hartert  1897).  No 
information  was  provided  on  the  habitat  in  which  any 
of  the  three  birds  were  captured  (Hartert  1897),  but 
the  sites  have  been  presumed  to  lie  within  montane  forest 
(White  and  Bruce  1986). 

In  his  description  of  the  species,  Hartert  (1897)  noted 
that  “It  is  difficult  to  state  the  nearest  ally  of  this 
interesting  little  owl”,  which  reminded  him  most  of 
Oriental  Scops  Owl  O.  sunia  of  South  and  East  Asia.  He 
also  mentioned  a  few  similarities  and  differences 
between  O.  alfredi ,  Collared  Scops  Owl  O.  bakkamoena 
and  Moluccan  Scops  Owl  O.  magicus  albiventris.  The 
following  year  alfredi  was  figured  in  a  colour  plate 
(Hartert  1898).  Based  on  the  description  and  figure, 
but  lacking  specimens  of  alfredi ,  Finsch  (1898)  could 
not  discern  any  important  differences  between  alfredi 
and  red  morph  O.  m.  tempestatis  ofWetar  Island,  and 
believed  that  O.  alfredi  showed  similarities  to  other  taxa 
of  Sulawesi  Scops  Owl  O.  manadensis  (which,  in  his 
taxonomy,  included  most  Lesser  Sundas  andWallacean 
magicus).  Finsch  did  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  to 
synonymize  alfredi.  Hartert  (1904)  then  countered  by 
enumerating  several  distinguishing  characters  between 
alfredi  and  Lesser  Sundas  taxa  of  magicus,  although  he 
did  suggest  that  alfredi  could  be  the  mountain  form  of 
albiventris.  In  his  list  of  types  in  theTring  Museum  (now 
at  AMNH),  Hartert  (1925)  further  stated  that  alfredi 
“...is  very  far  removed  from  the  manadensis  group,  and 
resembles  mor  e  Eluciae  [the  Bornean  race  of  Mountain 
Scops  Owl  O.  spilocephalus  luciae] ,  though  quite  different 
from  the  latter.”  That  same  year,  Stresemann  (1925) 
produced  an  influential  treatment  of  Otus  that  lumped 
many  taxa  under  a  few  highly  polytypic  Asian  species, 
although  even  in  this  framework  alfredi  was  retained  as 
a  separate  species  and  placed  near  O.  spilocephalus . 

For  many  years  no  further  information  on  Otus  alfredi 
became  available.  Several  attempts  were  made  by,  among 
others,  J.  T.  Marshall,  Jr.,  B.  F.  King,  K.  D.  Bishop  and 
E.  Schmutz  (Marshall  1978,  K.  D.  Bishop  undated  ms) 
to  locate  the  species  near  the  type  locality,  but  none 
resulted  in  sightings  or  unidentified  Oms-like  calls.  While 
preparing  a  monograph  on  the  birds  of  Flores,  G.  F. 
Mees  (in  litt.  to  JHC)  reconsidered  Finsch’s  suggestion 
as  to  the  possible  non-validity  of  alfredi.  At  Mees’s 


request,  Marshall  examined  the  Flores-collected 
specimens  of  O.  magicus  albiventris  and  O.  alfredi  now 
held  at  AMNH,  and  noted  that  they  were  of  identical 
size  and  wing  formula,  with  a  similar  fine  face  pattern 
(G.  F.  Mees  and  J.  T.  Marshall  independently  in  litt.  to 
JHC).  On  this  basis,  it  was  concluded  that  alfredi  is 
synonymous  with  albiventris  and  represented  a  previously 
unknown  highland  red  morph.  This  treatment  was 
followed  by  Sibley  and  Monroe  (1993),  and  thus  resulted 
in  the  omission  of  Otus  alfredi  from  world  lists  of 
threatened  birds  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 

Soon  after  this  taxonomic  decision,  a  single  juvenile 
male  specimen  fitting  the  description  of  Otus  alfredi 
(Table  1,  Figure  2a-c)  was  collected  by  WW  while  he 
was  working  on  a  faunal  inventory  of  the  Ruteng 
Mountains  (RT.  Citra  Permata  Eka  Pratama,  unpubl. 
report,  1994).WW’s  assistants  mistnetted  the  bird  on 
15  May  1994  at  1,400  m  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Poco 
(=Mt.)  Mandasawu  (8°38'S  120°26'E;  see  Figure  1)  in 
relatively  undisturbed  wet  montane  forest.  This  specimen 
(MZB  30.086),  now  deposited  at  the  Museum 
Zoologicum  Bogoriense  in  Cibinong,West  Java,  renewed 
doubts  about  the  correctness  of  synonymizing  alfredi 
with  albiventris  (Holmes  1996,  Coates  and  Bishop  1997). 
However,  its  small  size  compared  with  the  AMNH 
specimens  measured  by  Hartert  (1897;  Table  1) 
complicated  resolution  of  its  identity,  as  did  the  fact 
that  the  four  relevant  specimens  could  not  be  directly 
compared. 

In  March  1995,  JHC  examined  and  measured  the 
type  series  of  alfredi  at  AMNH,  and  indirectly  compared 
the  data  with  the  MZB  specimen,  which  was  found  to 
be  consistent  except  in  size.  While  PCR  was  working 
independently  in  1997  on  other  aspects  of  Asian  island 
Otus  taxonomy,  B.  F.  King  expressed  to  her  his  doubts 
regarding  the  synonymy  of  alfredi  with  albiventris.  This 
led  PCR  to  compare  the  type  series  with  all  other 
relevant  taxa.  Although  alfredi  is  remarkably  similar  in 
overall  size  to  Otus  magicus  albiventris  of  Flores,  as  well 
as  to  O.  m.  tempestatis  of  more  distant  Wetar  Island,  alfredi 
differs  strikingly  in  many  characters  unrelated  to  morph 
(Front  cover,  Tables  1  and  2,  Figure  3a, b),  including 
wing  formula.  As  was  long  ago  pointed  out  (Hartert 
1925,  Stresemann  1925),  O.  alfredi  shows  much  closer 
affinities  to  members  of  the  spilocephalus  superspecies 
(Figure  3a, b).  In  order  to  establish  the  taxonomic  validity 
of  alfredi ,  the  four  existing  specimens  were  compared  in 
detailed  plumage  and  mensural  analyses  with  albiventris 
and  all  other  members  of  Marshall’s  (1978)  manadensis 
superspecies. 
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Table  2.  Non-mensural  morphological  distinctions  between  O.  alfredi  (including  the  MZB  and  de  Fretes  individuals),  O.  magicus 
albiventris,  and  red-morph  O.  m.  tempestatis. 

O.  alfredi 

O.  magicus 

Character 

AMNH  specimens 

MZB  specimen 

de  Fretes  photos 

O.  m.  albiventris 

O.  m.  tempestatis 

Eartufts 

Short,  broad 
and  rounded; 
solid  rufous 

Short,  broad 
and  rounded; 
solid  rufous 

Not  apparent; 
probably  short 
and  recumbent 

Extremely  long, 
narrow,  pointed, 
heavily  streaked 

Short,  fairly 
narrow,  lightly 
marked 

Forehead 

Fine  white 

vermiculation 
extending  above 
supercilium;  no 
black  streaking 
or  barring 

Fine  white 

vermiculation 
extending  above 
supercilium;  no 
black  streaking 
or  barring 

Fine  white 

vermiculation 
extending  above 
supercilium;  no 
black  streaking 
or  barring 

No  such 
markings  above 
supercilium; 
heavy  black 
streaking  and 
moderate  barring 

No  such 
markings  above 
supercilium; 
heavy  black 
streaking 

Bill  colour 

Entirely 

orange-yellow 

Entirely 

orange-yellow 

Entirely 

orange-yellow 

Mostly  blackish, 
with  indefinite 
yellowish  areas 
on  culmen  ridge 
and  base  of 

lower  mandible 

Mostly  blackish, 
with  indefinite 
yellowish  areas 
on  culmen  ridge 
and  base  of 

lower  mandible 

Rictal  bristles 

Very  long  and 
profuse;  rufous 
with  darker  tips 

Very  long  and 
profuse;  rufous 
with  darker  tips 

Very  long  and 
profuse;  rufous 
with  darker  tips 

Slightly  shorter 
and  fewer;  mainly 
black  with  whitish 

bases 

Slightly  shorter 
and  fewer;  mainly 
black  with  whitish 

bases 

Facial  disk 

Solid  bright 
rufous,  with 
long  extensions 
to  rear  edge,  and 
no  black  rim 

Solid  rufous  with 
long  extensions 
to  rear  edge,  and 
no  black  rim 

Solid  bright 
rufous  with 
long  extensions 
to  rear  edge, 
and  no  black  rim 

Greyish,  mottled, 
with  virtually  no 
extensions  to  rear 
edge;  prominent 
black  rim 

Dull  rufous,  lightly 
vermiculated,  with 
virtually  no 
extensions  to  rear 
edge;  black  rim 
present  but  variable 
in  prominence 

Sides  of  neck 

Row  of  scaly 
feathers  with 

dark  rufous  ends 

and  white  bases 

Row  of  scaly 
feathers  with 
dark  rufous  ends 

and  white  bases 

Not  clearly 
visible 

No  such 
marking 

No  such 
marking 

Upperparts 

pattern 

Solid  rufous 

Solid  rufous 

Visible  areas 

solid  rufous 

Heavily  streaked, 
with  fine  cross¬ 
barring;  no  true 
rufous  phase 
known 

Usually  heavily 
streaked;  some  fine 
cross  barring;  most 
saturated  specimens 
lightly  streaked  and 
barred 

Hind  neck/ 
upper  mantle 

Small  white  triangles 
and  short  white 
streaks  forming 
slight  hindcollar 

A  few  pale  shaft 
streaks  apparent; 
some  natal  down 
still  present 

Indiscernible 

No  white  triangles; 
as  rest  of 

upperparts 

No  white  triangles; 
as  rest  of 
upperparts 

Scapular  spots 

White  with  1-2 
large  clearcut  dark 
brown  blotches  in 
the  outer  web,  and 
brownish  tips 

White  with  1-2 
large  clearcut 
brown  blotches  in 
the  outer  web,  and 
brownish  tips 

Large  and 
white  with 
black  edging; 
other  features 
indiscernible 

Most  of  both  webs 

white  or  washed 
rufescent,  with 
prominent  tri¬ 
angular  black  tips 

Much  of  outer  webs 

white  or  washed 
rufescent,  with 
prominent  tri¬ 
angular  black  tips 
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Banding  of 
outer  primaries 

Small  widely 
spaced  whitish 
triangles,  not 
reaching  shaft; 
without  dark  edges 

Small,  widely 
spaced  whitish 
triangles,  not 
reaching  shaft; 
without  dark  edges 

Small,  widely 
spaced  white 
spots;  other 
features 

indiscernible 

Prominent,  regularly 
spaced,  pale  bands 
extending  evenly  to 
shaft  and  to  some 
extent  beyond,  and 
with  dark  edges 

Prominent,  regularly 
spaced,  pale  bands 
extending  to  shaft, 
and  with  dark  edges 

Banding  of  tertials 
and  upper  tail 

Virtually  obsolete 

Slight 

Indiscernible 

Prominent 

Prominent 

Pattern  of  breast 

Finely  vermiculated 
cinnamon-brown, 
with  white 

diamonds  near 
feather  tips  and 
white  shaft  streaks; 
no  black  streaks 

Finely  vermiculated 
cinnamon-brown, 
with  white 

diamonds  near 
feather  tips  and 
white  shaft  streaks; 
no  black  streaks 

Finely  vermiculated 
cinnamon-brown, 
with  white 

diamonds  near 
feather  tips  and 
white  shaft  streaks; 
no  black  streaks 

Boldly  black- 
streaked  on  finely 
barred  background 

Boldly  black- 
streaked  on  mostly 
solid  rufous 
background 

Pattern  of  lower 
underparts 

White  background 
with  fine 
rufous-brown 
vermiculations, 
some  forming 
narrow  bars; 
no  black  streaks 

White  background 
with  fine 

rufous-brown 
vermiculations, 
some  forming 
narrow  bars; 
no  black  streaks 

White  background 
with  fine 

rufous-brown 
vermiculations, 
some  forming 
narrow  but 
noticeable  bars; 
no  black  streaks 

Boldly  black- 
streaked  on 
irregularly  and 
finely  black-barred 
and  large 
white-spotted 
background 

At  least  moderately 
black-streaked  on 
mostly  orange-rufous 
background  with 
fine  black-and-white 
barring 

Feathering  on 
legs 

Extremely  dense, 
long  feathering, 
meeting  around 
the  back  and 
ending  6. 7-9. 7  mm 
from  joint  of 
phalanges  1  and  2 
of  middle  toe 

Extremely  dense, 
long  feathering, 
meeting  around 
the  back  and 
ending  9.2  mm 
from  joint  of 
phalanges  1  and 

2  of  middle  toe 

Indiscernible 

Short  and  relatively 
sparse  feathering 
but  extending  to 
base  of  metatarsals 
(mean  5.3  mm  from 
joint);  bare  strip 
along  back 

Short  and  relatively 
sparse  feathering 
but  extending  to 
base  of  metatarsals 
(mean  4.7  mm  from 
joint)  and  meeting 
around  back 

Colour  of  feet 
and  claws 

Dark  orange-yellow, 
lacking  even  dark 
tips  to  claws 

Orange-yellow, 
lacking  even  dark 
tips  to  claws 

Paler  yellowish; 
tips  of  claws 
not  visible 

Dusky,  with 
prominent  dark 
tips  to  claws 

Dusky,  with 
prominent  dark 
tips  to  claws 

After  the  main  research  for  this  paper  was  completed, 
PCR  noticed  that  a  photograph  published  as  “Wallace’s 
Scops  Owl  Otus  silvicola ”  (Monk  et  al.  1997)  actually 
represents  alfredi.  The  photograph  is  a  good  close-up  of 
a  captive  adult  that  corroborates  persistence  of  the 
species  in  the  wild,  and  provides  additional  information 
on  soft-part  colours  (Table  2).  Subsequent  enquiries  of 
the  photographer  (Y.  de  Fretes)  revealed  that  the  bird 
was  mist-netted  on  9  March  1994  in  mixed  deciduous 
and  evergreen  forest  near  Danau  (=  Lake)  Ranamese 
(c.  1,200  m,  8°39'S  120°34'E)  in  the  Ruteng  Mountains 
(Y.  de  Fretes  in  litt.  1999),  and  additional  photographs 
were  sent  us  by  de  Fretes  (see  Figure  2d,e). 

The  MZB  specimen  clearly  conforms  in  14  of  15 
characters  detailed  in  Table  2  with  the  type  series  of 
alfredi ,  and  lacks  corresponding  features  of  albiventris 
or  tempestatis.  Its  small  size  is  undoubtedly  due  to  its 
being  a  juvenile,  as  evidenced  by  retention  of  some  natal 
down. 


MORPHOLOGICAL  ANALYSIS 

Most  of  the  characters  distinguishing  alfredi  from  the 
two  Lesser  Sundas  forms  of  magicus  in  Table  2  cannot 
be  explained  by  polychromatism.  Rarely,  rufous  morph 
scops  owls  of  some  other  taxa  (e.g.  spilocephalus,  sunia ) 
may  show  a  reduction  of  banding  on  the  tertials  and  tail 
(vs.  distinct  banding  in  other  morphs).  By  contrast,  a 
survey  of  most  museum  skins  of  OldWorld  Otus  showed 
that  the  underparts  of  rufous  morph  birds  retain  the 
same  basic  streaking  pattern  observed  in  brown  and  grey 
morph  birds  of  the  same  taxon  (PCR,  unpubl.  data). 
The  only  exception  seen  to  this  pattern  is  a  single 
specimen  of  Otus  sunia  nicobaricus  (BMNH  86.2. 1 . 109, 
discussed  by  Gurney  1 884) .  In  other  taxa,  even  the  most 
saturated  rufous  individuals  (e.g.  Madagascar  Scops  Owl 
O.  rutilus  rutilus  and  Mayotte  Scops  Owl  O.  r.  mayottensis; 
see  Lewis  1998)  display  some  streaking  of  the 
underparts.  The  predominantly  white,  finely 
vermiculated,  and  totally  unstreaked  lower  underparts 
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Table  3.  Summary  statistics  (mm)  of  primary  shortfalls  from  wingpoint  for  Otus  alfredi  and  other  relevant  taxa  (mean  ±  s.d.,  n). 


Variable 

magicus 

albiventris  all  magicus 

alfredi 

continental 

spilocephalus 

luciae 

spilocephalus 

hambroecki  vandewateri 

angelinae 

PI 

36. 1± 

38. 8± 

45. 4± 

44. 0± 

44. 2± 

45.9+ 

45.3+ 

42. Oi 

4.7,  20 

4.2,  65 

4.0,  4 

2.9,  23 

3.5,7 

2.4,  12 

3.2,  5 

5.1,  6 

P2 

1 1.8± 

14. 2± 

23. 2± 

19. 8± 

21. 0± 

21.0+ 

21.3+ 

18. 8i 

2.0,  21 

2.7,  66 

2.0,  4 

2.6,  22 

4.0,  7 

1.4,  12 

0.8,  4 

4.7,  6 

P3 

2.7± 

4.0± 

8.2± 

6.8+ 

7.9± 

7.2± 

6.4i 

5.7+ 

1.2,  21 

1.2,  65 

1.4,  4 

1.8,  23 

2.6,  7 

1.4,  12  . 

2.4,  5 

1.9,  6 

P4 

0.1+ 

0. 1± 

1.5± 

1.3± 

2. It 

1.7+ 

1.6+ 

1.3+ 

0.4,  22 

0.3,  66 

1.8,  4 

1.0,  23 

1.7,  7 

0.8,  12 

1.2,4 

2.0,  6 

P5 

1.0± 

0.9± 

0± 

0.0± 

0.  It 

Oi 

0.5i 

0.3i 

1.4,  20 

1.3,  62 

0,4 

0.2,  23 

0.4,  7 

0,  12 

1.0,  4 

0.5,  4 

P6 

6.9± 

6.6± 

3.4± 

3.5± 

1.4+ 

3.7+ 

2.8+ 

2.5+ 

1.6,  19 

1.8,  60 

2.2,  4 

1.2,  22 

1.6,  6 

1.4,  12 

1.5,4 

0.6,  4 

P7 

15. 0± 

14. 1± 

10. 2± 

10.1± 

6.0i 

10. 4i 

8.4i 

4.0i 

2.4,  19 

2.3,  57 

2.6,  4 

1.7,  21 

2.4,  7 

1.8,  11 

3.7,  4 

3.4,  4 

P8 

22. 0± 

22.0+ 

1 8.0± 

18. 2± 

12.2+ 

19. 2± 

15.4+ 

18. Oi 

2.6,  18 

2.5,  57 

2.6,  4 

2.2,  19 

3.3,  7 

1.7,  11 

3.7,  4 

1.4,  4 

P9 

29. 1± 

29. 4± 

25. 1± 

25. 0± 

17. 7i 

26. 3i 

22. 7i 

24. Oi 

2.9,  17 

3.0,  55 

2.2,  4 

2.5,  16 

4.0,  6 

2.1,  10 

3.3,  4 

1.4,  4 

P10 

35. 8± 

36.3+ 

34.6+ 

30. 8± 

22. 5i 

33. 5i 

27.9+ 

30. Oi 

3.2,  15 

3.2,  52 

3.0,  4 

3.1,  16 

3.7,  5 

3.2,  9 

3.0,  3 

0.8,  4 

of  alfredi,  compared  with  heavily  streaked  albiventris, 
therefore  do  not  correlate  with  the  effects  of  rufous 
morph  saturation  in  other  Otus. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  distinctly  different  scapular 
spots,  wing  banding  pattern,  and  small  white  triangles 
on  the  hindneck  and  breast  of  alfredi.  These  features  are 
not  present  in  any  taxon  of  Otus  magicus,  or  in  red  morph 
specimens  of  polychromatic  Otus  taxa  that  lack  those 
patterns  in  brown  and  grey  morphs  (except  in  the 
questionable  synonymy  of  Sumatran  Scops  Owl  O. 
stresemanni  as  the  red  morph  of  O.  spilocephalus 
vandewateri:  King  1997;  PCRunpubl.  data).  In  addition, 
the  four  alfredi  specimens  and  the  live  photographed 
bird  lack  a  rufous  suffusion  to  the  pale  components  of 
scapular  spots  and  wing  bands  that  is  characteristic  of 


other  rufous  morph  Otus.  In  another  important 
difference,  the  exceptionally  long,  pointed  eartufts  of 
O.  m.  albiventris  readily  distinguish  this  taxon  from  both 
alfredi  and  tempestatis  (see  cover  illustration).  In  fact, 
albiventris  has,  proportionately,  the  longest  eartufts  of 
any  form  in  the  magicus  group,  while  those  of  alfredi  are 
short  and  rounded. 

Similarly  distinctive  is  the  full,  fluffy  tarsal  feathering 
of  O.  alfredi,  ending  abruptly  well  above  the  distal  end 
of  the  tarsus,  and  the  solid  yellow  bill,  feet,  and  claws; 
both  conditions  not  seen  in  any  form  of  O.  magicus  or 
manadensis.  Although  soft  part  colours  can  change  in 
skins,  no  adult  specimen  of  any  magicus  taxon  shows  a 
predominantly  yellow  bill  or  feet,  whereas  these 
characters  are  entirely  orange-yellow  in  all  alfredi 


Table  4.  Colorimetric  values  (Minolta  CR-221  chromometer)  for  Otus  alfredi  and  red  morph  O.  magicus  tempestatis.  Increasing  values  of 
L  -  lighter  colour;  increasing  a  =  redder  colour  (vs.  greener);  increasing  b  =  yellower  colour  (vs.  bluer). 


Variable 

Li 

ghtness  (L) 

Redness  (a) 

Yellowness  ( b ) 

alfredi 

tempestatis 

alfredi 

tempestatis 

alfredi 

tempestatis 

Centre  of  crown 

51.3i 

52. 8i 

5.2i 

6.8i 

8.5i 

10. 7i 

2.4,  3 

3.9,  2 

0.7,  3 

2.3,  2 

2.4,  3 

4.9,  2 

Centre  of  mantle 

48. 5i 

51.2i 

5.7± 

8.0i 

7.2i 

10. 6i 

0.4,  3 

1.1,  3 

1.0,  3 

0.4,  3 

1.0,  3 

1.1,  3 

Auriculars 

49. 6i 

58. 9i 

6.6i 

8.0i 

8.3i 

15. 8i 

3.6,  3 

3.0,  3 

1.1,  3 

0.6,  3 

3.3,  3 

3.2,  3 

Inner  tarsus 

54. li 

74. 8i 

6.6i 

4.3i 

1  3.4i 

19. 5i 

2.2,  2 

7.4,  3 

0.1,  2 

1.8,  3 

1.5,2 

2.5,  3 
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Figure  3.  Graph  of  wing  formulae  (shortfalls  of  each 
primary  from  wingpoint)  of  Otus  alfredi  compared  with  (a) 
some  taxa  formerly  or  currently  considered  members  of 
Moluccan  Scops  Owl  O.  magicus,  and  (b)  taxa  currently 
placed  in  Mountain  Scops  Owl  O.  spilocephalus  and  Javan 
Scops  Owl  O.  angelinae.  Full  data  are  presented  in  Table  3. 

specimens.  Moreover,  the  AMNH  albiventris  specimens 
from  Flores  were  collected  on  the  same  expedition  as 
the  Everett  specimens  of  alfredi.  All  have  presumably 
been  subject  to  the  same  treatment  and  storage 
conditions  ever  since,  first  in  Rothschild’s  collection, 
then  at  AMNH,  indicating  that  these  variations  in  soft- 
part  colours  are  inherent.  The  yellowish  colour  of  the 
bill,  toes  and  claws  of  the  MZB  specimen  noted  at  the 
time  of  capture  by  WW,  and  visible  in  the  bird 
photographed  by  de  Fretes  (Monk  et  al.  1 997),  confirms 
the  distinctiveness  of  these  characters. 

Furthermore,  Otus  alfredi  shows  major  wing  formula 
differences  versus  all  taxa  of  magicus  (Table  3,  Figure 
3a),  and  even  greater  differences  compared  to  the  three 


East  Indian  Ocean  species:  Simeulue  Scops  Owl  O. 
umbra ,  Enggano  Scops  Owl  O.  enganensis  and  Nicobar 
Scops  Owl  O.  alius  (Rasmussen  1998),  O.  manadensis 
from  the  Sulawesi  region,  and  the  Sangihe  Scops  Owl 
O.  collari  (Lambert  and  Rasmussen  1998).  Conversely, 
O.  alfredi  shares  the  wing  formulae  of  all  spilocephalus 
taxa  (Figure  3b),  although  the  Bornean  form  luciae  and 
O.  stresemanni  are  somewhat  different  from  the  others 
(PCR  unpubl.  data).  The  unique  pattern  of  scapular 
spots  in  alfredi  (Table  2)  is  unlike  that  of  any  scops  owl 
examined  in  the  manadensis  superspecies  (sensu  Marshall 
1978)  or  the  spilocephalus  group.  Wing  formula  and  other 
morphological  characteristics  do  not  support  the  opinion 
that  alfredi  might  be  related  to  the  Otus  endemics  of  the 
East  Indian  Ocean  (Marshall  1978),  a  group  that  was 
erroneously  interpreted  by  White  and  Bruce  (1986)  as 
including  the  unrelated  O.  sunia  nicobaricus  rather  than 
the  then-undescribed  O.  alius  (Rasmussen  1998). 

Morphologically,  O.  m.  tempestatis  is  clearly  a 
member  of  the  magicus  group,  although  a  distinctive  one. 
The  red  morph  of  tempestatis  differs  markedly  from  alfredi 
in  its  paler,  heavily  streaked,  and  more  orange  plumage; 
more  extensive  barring  of  tertials,  primaries  and 
uppertail  surface;  and  little  or  no  rufous  in  the  tarsal 
feathering  (see  front  cover,  Table  4).  Unlike  alfredi , 
tempestatis  has  dark-tipped  claws  and  bill,  a  prominent 
white  crescent  extending  from  above  the  eye  to  the  sides 
of  the  bill,  and  tarsal  feathering  similar  to  albiventris. 
The  voice  of  tempestatis  is  unknown,  and  may  differ 
substantially  from  albiventris  and  Moluccan  magicus  taxa. 
The  few  similarities  such  as  eartuft  length  and  overall 
rufous  colour  between  some  tempestatis  and  alfredi 
specimens  are  not  sufficient  to  indicate  a  close 
relationship,  and  may  be  explained  by  convergence.  Otus 
m.  tempestatis  is,  so  far  as  is  known,  endemic  to  Wetar 
(White  and  Bruce  1986),  although  some  smaller  nearby 
islands  have  not  been  thoroughly  explored.  Wetar 
exhibits  a  moderate  degree  of  avian  endemism,  mainly 
due  to  its  relatively  isolated  position  in  the  Lesser  Sundas 
island  chain,  but  shows  a  low  level  of  biodiversity 
compared  with  Flores,  Timor  and  Alor  (Stattersfield  et 
al.  1998),  a  phenomenon  that  has  been  attributed  to  its 
younger  geological  history  (Mayr  1944).  Furthermore, 
Otus  alfredi  and  O.  m.  tempestatis  are  probably  ecologically 
divergent.  Wetar  forests  are  much  drier  than  those  of 
the  Ruteng  mountain  chain,  which  evidently  harbours 
the  wettest  forest  habitats  in  the  Lesser  Sundas. 

The  photographs  by  de  Fretes  (Figure  2d,e;  Monk 
et  al.  1 997)  also  allow  us  to  note  previously  undescribed 
soft  part  colours  for  O.  alfredi :  irides  yellow;  orbital  skin 
pink/reddish;  entire  visible  portion  of  bill  and  cere 
yellowish;  toes  and  claws  yellowish,  but  tips  of  claws 
not  visible.  Because  the  juvenile  plumage  of  O.  alfredi  is 
undescribed,  characteristics  of  the  natal  down  adhering 
to  the  sides  of  neck,  mantle,  wing  coverts,  scapulars, 
and  uppertail  coverts  of  the  MZB  specimen  warrant 
comment  here:  the  down  is  slightly  paler  rufous  than 
the  contour  feathers  of  the  first  definitive  plumage,  and 
nearly  uniform  in  colour,  with  only  slight  indications  of 
the  barring  that  is  typical  of  most  juvenile  scops  owls. 
In  addition,  compared  to  Everett’s  adult  specimens,  the 
uppertail  surface  of  the  MZB  specimen  is  more  clearly 
banded,  a  feature  consistent  with  the  norm  for  juveniles 
across  numerous  taxa  of  scops  owls  (Rasmussen  et  al. 
ms). 
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CIRCUMSTANCES  AND 
CONCLUSIONS 

The  above  differences  in  morphology  indicate 
unambiguously  that  alfredi  is  neither  the  rufous  morph 
of  albiventris  nor  a  member  of  the  manadensis 
superspecies.  Instead,  alfredi  is  clearly  a  distinct  species 
whose  closest  allies  are  found  in  the  spilocephalus  group; 
however,  a  phylogenetic  analysis  of  the  entire  group  is 
needed.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  shared 
morphological  patterns:  similar  wing  formula;  white 
triangles  on  the  hindneck;  long  auricular  extensions; 
unbanded  inner  webs  of  the  primaries;  dense,  long  tarsal 
feathering  (completely  encircling  the  tarsus),  longer 
along  the  rear  edge,  with  a  dark  rufous  patch  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  “knee”  (Table  4);  fluffy  plumage;  little 
or  no  ventral  streaking;  and  yellow  bill,  feet  and  claws. 
The  only  other  plausible  classification  of  alfredi ,  under 
a  broad  definition  of  the  biological  species  concept  as 
advocated  by  Stresemann  (1925),  would  be  its  treatment 
as  a  highly  distinct  subspecies  of  spilocephalus.  We  cannot 
countenance  this,  however,  considering  the  many 
distinct  characters  of  alfredi. 

Of  further  relevance  is  that  Wallace’s  Scops  Owl  Otus 
sihicola,  endemic  to  Flores  and  Sumbawa,  is  sympatric 
with  O.  alfredi.  This  relatively  large  species  has  been 
recorded  from  Ruteng  town  and  nearby  farms  at  c.  1 , 1 00 
m,  and  in  mountain  forests  in  the  area  to  1,600  m  (White 
and  Bruce  1986).  At  Gunung  Repok,  silvicola  was 
recently  reported  to  be  common  at  400-1,450  m 
(Butchart  et  al.  1994).  Ecological  distinctions  with  O. 
alfredi  remain  unknown,  but  the  great  size  disparity 
suggests  dissimilar  prey  bases. 

Otus  alfredi  was  the  only  restricted-range  species  that 
was  unrecorded  on  an  expedition  to  Flores  and 
Sumbawa  in  1993  (Brooks  and  Butchart  1993).  Since 
then,  several  ornithologists  have  attempted  to  locate  it 
in  the  wild.  Nevertheless,  the  only  records  thus  far  are 
the  captures  detailed  in  this  paper  and  a  sighting  on  9 
September  1997  from  the  forest  fringe  of  Danau 
Ranamese,  Ruteng  Mountains,  by  J.  Leadley  and 
Saifuddin  (Pilgrim  et  al.  1997).  A  single  bird  was 
observed  on  the  first  of  ten  nights  of  nocturnal  fieldwork 
in  the  area.  The  rufous  plumage  and  small  size  were 
clearly  noted,  but  no  vocalizations  were  heard. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  status  and  affinities  of 
the  Flores  Scops  Owl  would  be  facilitated  by  knowledge 
of  its  vocalizations.  These  have  yet  to  be  documented 
despite  considerable  effort  (Marshall  1978,  Bishop  ms). 
Recent  attempts  to  find  alfredi  have  occurred,  however, 
during  the  dry  (presumably  non-breeding)  season,  when 
the  species  may  be  silent  (Butchart  et  al.  1996).  Gunung 
Repok  villagers  reported  that  in  addition  to  O.  silvicola 
another  small  but  redder  owl  exists  in  the  Todo 
Mountains,  and  gives  a  single,  high-pitched  whistle 
(Butchart  et  al.  1994).  If  these  reports  are  accurate 
(which  other,  erroneous  information  provided  by  the 
same  villagers  tends  to  undermine:  Butchart  etal.  1996), 
this  suggests  a  similarity  in  tone  to  the  call  of  O. 
spilocephalus ,  although  the  latter  is  emitted  in  couplets 
throughout  its  wide  range  (Marshall  1978).  While  most 
scops  owls  usually  make  themselves  known  by  their 
characteristic  and  persistent  vocalisations,  the  territorial 
call  of  another  enigmatic  scops  owl,  Javan  Scops  Owl 


Otus  angelinae  has  not  been  documented,  despite 
numerous  attempts  to  do  so  (MacKinnon  1991,  Becking 
1994). 

Recently,  unidentified  small  rufous  owls  have 
repeatedly  been  observed  and  tape-recorded  at  lower 
elevations  on  the  neighbouring  island  of  Sumba,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  they  may  be  O.  alfredi.  However, 
Linsley  et  al.  (1999)  pointed  out  that  these  reports  may 
pertain  to  the  much  larger,  differently  marked  Sumba 
Boobok  Niuox  rudolfv,  while  elsewhere  it  has  been  listed 
as  an  unidentified  Otus  (Coates  and  Bishop  1997,  Jepson 
1997).  Sumba  and  Timor  are  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Greater  and  Lesser  Sundas  from  which  a  scops  owl 
species  is  undocumented,  whereas  three  species  of  Otus 
occur  on  Flores. 

Further  research  on  the  biology  and  ecological 
requirements  of  the  Flores  Scops  Owl  is  urgently  needed. 
As  recommended  by  Butchart  et  al.  (1994),  future 
surveys  should  emphasize  nocturnal  fieldwork  in  the 
Ruteng  Mountains,  and  as  resources  permit,  in  the  ridge 
forests  of  Mata  Wae  Ndeo  (north  ofTanjung  Kerita  Mese 
peninsula)  in  south-west  Manggarai.  The  rediscovery 
of  O.  alfredi  illustrates  how  inadequately  the  avian 
diversity  of  the  Ruteng  Mountains  is  known,  and 
underscores  the  critical  importance  of  conserving  the 
area’s  unique,  yet  increasingly  degraded  forests. 
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Details  are  provided  of  30  bird  species  recorded  from  December  1994  to  October  1997  in  different 
parts  of  Cambodia.  The  first  part  consists  of  1 1  new  species  newly  recorded  for  the  country  and 
three  other  species  of  significance.  Most  of  the  first  records  are  from  the  north-east  in  Ratanakiri 
province,  where  a  week  was  spent  in  April  1996,  followed  by  three  months  in  the  1996-1997 
winter  and,  finally,  another  one  and  half  months  in  the  summer  of  1997.  Notes  on  1 1  globally 
near-threatened  species  figure  in  the  second  part. 


NEW  RECORDS  FOR  CAMBODIA 

Lesser  Yellownape  Picus  chlorolophus 
The  first  was  seen  in  January  1997  in  west  Ratanakiri 
province  (Kaum  Mom  district).  The  species  was 
subsequently  recorded  singly  or  in  pairs  at  several  places 
in  summer  1997,  in  mixed  deciduous  forest  in  different 
parts  of  the  province. 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis 
First  recorded  by  Duckworth  and  Hedges  (1998)  at  the 
Vietnamese  border  in  January  1997.  One  bird  feeding 
in  short  grass  around  a  marsh  in  Bokeo  district, 
Ratanakiri,  in  June  1997. 

Pompadour  Green  Pigeon  Treron  pompadora 
One  bird  was  noted  in  mixed  deciduous  forest  inTaveng 
district,  in  November  1 996.  A  small  party  was  recorded 
in  the  forest  around  Sambor  Prey  Kuk  temples  in 
KompongThom  province,  in  August  1997. 

Bridled  Tern  Sterna  anaethetus 

One  party  of  around  20  birds  was  seen,  followed  by  one 
or  two  that  were  continually  seen  during  a  boat  trip  from 
Koh  Kong  to  Sre  Ambel,  in  June  1996. 

Oriental  Hobby  Falco  severus 

One  bird  on  the  bank  of  the  Sesan  river  between  Vun 
Say  andTaveng,  in  June  1997. 

Eurasian  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius 

All  records  for  Ratanakiri  province:  single  birds  were 
seen  in  dry  dipterocarp  forests  in  Lumphat  district,  and 
Vun  Say  district,  during  October  and  November  1996. 
Another  was  possibly  seen  in  Andong  Meas  district  in 
June  1997.  It  has  also  been  recorded  in  Mondolkiri  by 
N.  van  Zalinge  (Robson,  1 997)  in  December  1 996,  and 
by  Duckworth  and  Hedges  (1998)  in  January  1997. 

Common  Green  Magpie  Cissa  chinensis 

One  bird  in  scrub  in  O  Chum  district,  Ratanakiri  in 
January  1997. 

Hill  Blue  Flycatcher  Cyornis  banyumas 

One  bird  was  seen  in  bamboo  undergrowth  of  deciduous 

forest, Taveng  district,  Ratanakiri  in  November  1996. 

Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope 

One  bird  was  noted  in  grassy  scrub  in  a  patch  of  forest 

in  Oyadao  district,  east  of  Ratanakiri  in  December  1996. 


Great  Tit  Parns  major 

One  bird  among  a  bird  wave  in  dry  dipterocarp  forest 
of  Lumphat  district,  Ratanakiri  in  July  1997.  Another 
sighting  in  east  Ratanakiri  by  one  of  the  staff  of  the 
Wildlife  Protection  Office  (Forestry  Department  of 
Ministry  of  Agriculture)  was  reported  verbally  to  me  by 
Sun  Hean  in  September  1997. 

Black-throated  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  chinensis 
A  small  party  was  seen  in  bushes  near  Banlung,  on  the 
path  to  Yak  Lorn  lake,  during  a  short  visit  to  Ratanakiri 
in  April  1996.  The  species  must  be  uncommon  or  rare 
as  this  was  the  only  observation  I  made,  in  spite  of  two 
consecutive  periods  spent  in  the  province,  in  winter 
1996-1997  and  summer  1997. 


GLOBALLY  THREATENED  OR 
NEAR-THREATENED  SPECIES 

Sarus  Crane  Grits  antigone 

Two  skins  were  noted  on  the  front  of  a  house  in  Vun 
Say  district  head  village,  Ratanakiri  in  January  1997. 
The  owner  said  that  a  villager  saw  three  birds  a  few 
kilometres  north  of  the  river  and  shot  two  of  them  for 
meat  to  sell  in  the  local  market. 

Grey-headed  Lapwing  Vanellus  cinereus 
Two  birds  were  seen  in  a  marsh,  Oyadao  district, 
Ratanakiri  in  December  1996. Two  birds  were  recorded 
in  the  Bassac  marshes,  Kandal  Province  in  March  1997. 

White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis 
All  birds  were  seen  in  Ratanakiri. Two  soaring  birds  were 
noted  above  the  Lumphat  road  in  January  1997.  One 
immature  was  seen  in  Oyadao  district,  in  June  1997. 
During  a  three-day  trek  in  Lumphat  district  in  June- 
July  1997,  groups  of  up  to  12  individuals  (the  majority 
immatures)  were  a  daily  sight  above  the  dry  dipterocarp 
forest. 

Long-billed  Vulture  Gyps  indicus 
A  party  of  three  birds  was  seen  in  Lumphat  town, 
Ratanakiri  in  November  1996. 

Ri  id-headed  Vulture  Sarcogyps  calvus 

Four  birds  were  noted  soaring  low  over  paddyfields,  in 

Lumphat  district,  Ratanakiri  in  June  and  July  1997. 
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Rufous-winged  Buzzard  Butastur  liventer 
One  bird  was  seen  along  highway  4,  around  70  km  from 
Sihanoukville  in  June  1996.  I  found  it  not  uncommon 
in  Ratanakiri,  where  I  regularly  encountered  single  birds 
in  all  parts  of  the  province  in  January,  June  and  July 
1997.  One  bird  was  noted  in  Preah  Vihear  Province, 
near  the  provincial  town,  in  May  1997. The  habitat  was 
open  dry  woodlands,  open  fields  in  forest,  and  scrub 
with  trees. 

White-rumped  Falcon  Polihierax  insignis 
Seen  regularly  during  my  stays  in  Ratanakiri  -  November 
1996  to  January  1997,  and  June-July  1997.  A  total  of 
seven  pairs  were  seen  separately  in  dry  dipterocarp  forest 
in  Lumphat  and  Kaum  Mom  districts.  It  seems  to  be 
not  uncommon  in  west  Ratanakiri,  but  it  was  not 
observed  in  other  parts  of  the  province. 

Oriental  Darter  Anhinga  m.  melanogaster 

Two  birds  at  Bassac  marshes  and  one  at  Basset  marshes 

in  March  1997,  both  in  Kandal  province.  Another  was 

noted  flying  over  the  moats  of  Angkor  Wat  in  October 

1997. 

Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis 
Two  to  five  birds  were  encountered  at  different  places 
on  the  Mekong  floodplain  during  the  wet  season: 
two  in  June  1995,  two  singles  in  October  1995,  one  in 
September  1997  (Saang  district,  Kandal);  five  in 
September  1996,  and  three  in  September  1997  (Bassac 
marshes,  Kandal);  one  in  August  1997  (Highway  1, 
Neak  Leung  district,  Prey  Veng  province);  and  three  in 
September  1997  in  Basset  marshes,  Kandal. 

Painted  Stork  Mycteria  leucocephala 
Two  birds  were  often  seen  flying  over  the  floodplain 
during  the  wet  season:  two  on  Highway  2,Takeo  province 
in  August  1996;  two  in  Boeng  Veal  Samnap,  Kandal, 
near  Phnom  Penh  in  September  1996;  two  dead  birds 
were  sold  for  meat  in  Prey  Veng  market  in  August  1997; 
eight  (not  identified  for  certain)  were  seen  in  Kamcha'i 
Meas  district,  Prey  Veng  province  in  August  1997;  two 
juveniles  over  the  Neak  Leung  -  Prey  Veng  road  in 
August  1997;  two  at  km  42  on  Highway  1  in  August 
1997;  one  flying  over  Phnom  Penh  in  August  1997;  one 
flying  over  flooded  areas  along  theTonle  Sap  river,  south 
of  Kompong  Chhnang  in  October  1997. 

Woolly-necked  Stork  Ciconia  episcopus 
Two  birds  were  recorded  on  Highway  4,  near  a  river,  c. 
60  km  from  Sihanoukville  in  December  1995.  One  on 
the  road  to  Lumphat,  Ratanakiri  in  January  1997,  and 
another  at  Preah  Vihear  airport  in  May  1997.  A  pair, 
flying  to  perch  on  a  treetop  in  the  Angkor  Thom  area, 
Siem  Reap  province  was  reported  to  me  in  August  1 997. 
I  saw  one  bird  flying  high  over  the  Roluos  temples,  Siem 
Reap  province  in  October  1997. 

Malaysian  Plover  Charadrius  peronii 
A  pair  of  birds  was  seen  on  a  beach  in  Sihanoukville  in 
June  1996.  This  is  only  the  second  record  of  the  species 
in  Cambodia  since  1940.  N.Van  Zalinge  (Robson,  1997) 
recorded  a  pair  on  Koh  Rong  island  in  August  1995. 


Heart-spotted  Woodpecker  Hemicircus  canente 
This  species  had  previously  been  recorded  in  Cambodia, 
but  not  since  1944  (Engelbach  1952).  One  bird  was 
seen  in  the  mixed  deciduous  forest  of  Yak  Lorn  lake, 
near  Banlung,  Ratanakiri  in  December  1996. 

Asian  Golden  Weaver  Ploceus  hypoxanthus 
Birds  and/or  nests  were  seen  in  Kandal,  Takeo  and 
Ratanakiri  provinces,  in  marshes:  three  or  four  pairs  were 
nesting  in  Saang  Phnom,  Saang  district,  Kandal  in  June 
1995  and  June  1 996;  an  unknown  number  of  pairs  were 
nesting  in  Samrong  district,  Takeo  in  July  1996;  a  few 
nests  were  found  in  Bassac  marshes,  Kandal  in 
September  1996;  a  few  nests  in  Kean  Svay  district, 
Kandal  in  September  1 996;  a  few  nests  in  Angkor  Borey 
district, Takeo  in  September  1996;  a  few  nests  in  Boeng 
Veal  Samnap,  Kandal  in  September  1996;  four  to  five 
pairs  nesting  in  Oyadao  district  and  the  same  number 
in  Bokeo  district,  Ratanakiri  in  June  1997. 


SPECIES  OF  REGIONAL 
CONSERVATION  CONCERN  RECORDED 
IN  RATANAKIRI  PROVINCE 

•  La  =  at  risk  or  potentially  at  risk  in  Laos  (based  on 
Thewlis  et  al.  in  press). 

•Th  =  extinct  as  breeder,  threatened  or  near-threatened 
in  Thailand  (based  on  Round  in  prep.). 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea  (La,Th) 

Two  single  birds  along  O  Daumbo,  Taveng  district, 
November  1996. 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  (La,Th) 

Singles  were  seen  twice  in  a  grassy  marsh,  O  Chum 
district;  one  in  November  1996  and  one  in  January  1997. 

Black  Eagle  Ictinaetus  malayensis  (Th) 

One  bird  flying  low  over  dense  forest,  on  the  road  to 
Vunsay,  near  the  fork  to  Ka  Chaon  in  January  1997. 
Another  one  inVun  Say  the  same  month. 

River  Lapwing  Vanellus  duvaucelii  (La,Th) 

One  bird  on  the  bank  of  the  O  Daumbo, Taveng  district, 
November  1996.  A  total  of  20  scattered  birds  counted 
(singles  or  small  groups)  during  the  boat  trip  Vun  Say- 
Taveng,  on  the  Tonle  San  banks  and  sandbars,  June 
1997. The  highest  recent  count  for  Cambodia.  It  possibly 
has  a  restricted  range  in  Cambodia  as  there  is  only  one 
post-war  record  outside  the  north-east  (one  bird  on 
freshwater  mudflats,  Phnom  Srok  district,  Bantey 
Meanchey  province,  August  1998  -  pers.  obs.). 

Small  Pratincole  Glareola  lactea  (La) 

Flocks  seen  several  times  flying  over  theTonle  San, Vun 
Say,  January  1 997.  No  count  was  recorded. 

River  Tern  Sterna  aurantia  (La,Th) 

One  bird  regularly  seen  inVun  Say  during  my  stays  there 
(November  1 996  and  January  1 997). Two  birds  only  on 
theTonle  San  stretch  from  Vun  Say  to  Taveng,  June  1997. 
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Green  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  aenea  (La,Th) 

Large  flocks  (estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  50  birds) 
encountered,  but  localized  at  two  or  three  spots  on  the 
Tonle  San  stretch  from  Taveng  to  Andong  Meas.  The 
birds  took  off  from  sandy  islands  uncovered  by  the  river. 

Pied  Kingfisher  Ceryle  rudis  (La,Th) 

Present  on  the  Tonle  San  inVun  Say, Taveng  (November 
1996  and  January  1997)  and  all  along  the  Tonle  San 
fromVun  Say  up  to  Andong  Meas,  June  1997  (totalling 
7  birds). 

Great  Hornbill  Buceros  bicornis  (La,Th) 

A  head  of  this  species  was  noted  hanging  as  a  trophy  on 
a  house  wall  in  Oyadao,  in  June  1997. 

Great  Slaty  Woodpecker  Mulleripicus  pulverulentus 

(Th) 

Only  one  record:  a  pair  was  seen  in  Andong  Meas,  in 
December  1996,  on  the  forested  bank  of  theTonle  San. 

White-bellied  Woodpecker  Dryocopus  javensis  (La,Th) 
A  pair  was  observed  in  Oyadao,  on  dead  trees  of  a  burnt 
field,  in  December  1996,  and  at  the  same  place  in  June 
1 997,  while  another  pair  was  seen  in  June  1 997  in  Kaum 
Mom  district,  in  dry  dipterocarp  forest. 

Golden-crested  Myna  Ampeliceps  coronatus  (La) 

A  small  party  of  three  to  four  birds  with  juveniles  was 
seen  on  a  tree  top  in  forest  on  the  road  from  Andong 
Meas  to  Bokeo,  in  June  1997.  Its  populations  have 
possibly  been  much  reduced  in  Cambodia,  and  become 
restricted  in  range,  as  I  have  no  recent  record  from  any 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Historically  found  near 
Kirirom,  although  a  six-month  survey  in  the  three 
national  parks  of  south-west  Cambodia  did  not  produce 
any  records  (Goes  et  al.  1998). 


I  would  like  to  thank  Colin  Poole  who  inspired  this  paper  and  pro¬ 
vided  me  with  invaluable  reference  works.  Dr  Laurent  Pordie  for 
sending  me  on  the  mission  to  this  remote  province  and  Mr  Seng 
Luthay,  my  companion  on  the  tracks  of  Ratanakiri. 
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This  paper  presents  the  findings  of  a  ground  survey  of  waterbirds  undertaken  in  January  1996  by 
Wetlands  International  -  Asia  Pacific  at  two  prospective  Ramsar  sites  in  Cambodia:  Boeng  Chhma 
on  theTonle  Sap,  and  Koh  Kong  on  the  coast.  Four  other  coastal,  and  three  inland,  sites  were  also 
surveyed.  Koh  Kong  was  confirmed  as  an  internationally  important  site,  with  high  numbers  of 
waders  including  important  numbers  ofNordmann’s  Greenshank  Tringa  guttifer  and  Broad-billed 
Sandpiper  Limicola  falcinellus.  Boeng  Chhma  was  also  confirmed  as  in  internationally  important 
site,  with  White-winged  Duck  Cairina  scutulata ,  Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis ,  Grey¬ 
headed  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyaetus  ichthvaetus  and  Oriental  Darter  Anhinga  rn.  melanogaster  being  present. 
One  other  site,  Bassac  Marshes,  was  also  identified  as  having  international  importance  for  its 
numbers  of  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus  himantopus.  Other  sites  were  noted  as  being  of  more 
national  importance. 


BACKGROUND  AND 
PREVIOUS  SURVEYS 

Two  decades  of  civil  war  have  prevented  any  major 
wildlife  surveys  from  being  undertaken  in  Cambodia. 
Although  Khymer  Rouge  guerrillas  still  operate 
particularly  in  the  north  and  west  of  the  country,  since 
the  UN  brokered  elections  in  1992,  internal  security 
has  steadily  improved  and  several  surveys  have  since 
been  completed.  In  March  and  December  1992,  two 
brief  aerial  surveys  of  theTonle  Sap  and  its  surrounding 
inundated  forests  and  of  the  Mekong-Bassac  region  were 
undertaken  to  search  for  breeding  Sarus  Cranes  Grus 
antigone  (Archibald  1992,  Scott  1992).  In  1993  a  brief 
series  of  counts  were  conducted  in  the  forests 
surrounding  Angkor  (Salter  1993)  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  Tonle  Sap,  and  a  more  detailed  set  of 
observations  were  made  incidental  to  UN  observer  tasks 
at  the  southern  end  of  Tonle  Sap  between  April  and 
June  (Carr  1993). 

These  surveys  showed  clearly  that  Cambodia’s 
wetlands  held  large  numbers  of  large  waterbirds, 
including  several  globally  threatened  species  such  as 
Greater  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  dubius.  Lesser  Adjutant  L. 
javanicus  and  Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis. 
In  March-April  1994,  a  survey  was  undertaken  for  the 
IUCN  Species  Survival  Commission  specifically  to 
locate  important  sites  for  large  waterbirds  (Mundkur  et 
al.  1995)  and,  concurrently,  to  identify  wetlands  of 
international  importance  for  possible  designation  under 
the  Ramsar  Convention  at  the  time  of  Cambodia’s 
accession  (Davies  1994).  Aerial  surveys  were  flown  over 
the  entire  shoreline  of  the  Tonle  Sap  (particularly  the 
eastern  area  around  Boeng  Chhma),  the  entire  length 
of  the  Mekong  River  and  some  of  the  adjoining  forests, 
and  most  of  the  coastline  from  Kampot  to  the  Thai 
border.  Boat  and  ground  surveys  were  made  to  various 
parts  ofTonle  Sap,  including  Boeng  Chhma,  the  Mekong 
River  and  its  tributaries,  a  variety  of  wetlands  in  the 
floodplain  of  the  Mekong,  and  two  sites  on  the  coast  — 
Stung  Kampong  Smach  and  Kampot  saltworks.  This 
survey  resulted  in  confirmation  of  Cambodia’s 
importance  for  large  waterbirds  with  Spot-billed  Pelican, 


Oriental  Darter  Anhinga  m.  melanogaster ,  seven  species 
of  storks  (Milky  Mycteria  cinerea ,  Painted  M. 
leucocephala,  Asian  Openbill  Anastomus  oscitans.  Woolly¬ 
necked  Ciconia  episcopus ,  Black-necked  Ephippiorhynchus 
asiaticus,  and  Greater  and  Lesser  Adjutants),  and  Black¬ 
headed  Ibis  Threskiornis  melanocephalus  and  Glossy  Ibis 
Plegadis  falcinellus  all  present. 

Data  from  these  surveys,  and  information  from  maps 
and  aerial  photography,  were  used  to  identify  prospective 
sites  for  designation  under  the  Ramsar  Convention, 
which  Cambodia  has  recently  acceded  to.  Three  such 
sites  were  identified,  Koh  Kong  on  the  coast,  Boeng 
Chhma  on  the  eastern  shore  ofTonle  Sap  and  Stung 
Treng  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Mekong  River  (Davies 
1994). 

Aims 

In  January  1996,  Wetlands  International  -  Asia  Pacific 
undertook  a  ground  survey  of  waterbirds  as  part  of  their 
Cambodia  Programme.  Its  aims  were  sixfold,  namely 
to: 

i.  provide  ground  observations  on  the  birds  of  the  two 
prospective  Ramsar  sites  where  the  security  situation 
allowed  such  surveys:  Koh  Kong  and  Boeng  Chhma. 

ii.  corroborate  (or  otherwise)  the  importance  of  the 
prospective  Ramsar  sites. 

iii.  provide  ground  observations  on  the  birds  from  as 
much  of  the  coast  as  the  security  situation  would 
allow. 

iv.  provide  ground  observations  on  the  birds  of  other 
inland  wetland  sites  as  the  security  situation  would 
allow. 

v.  identify  the  principal  threats  to  the  wetland  areas 
and  recommend  appropriate  protection  measures. 

vi.  continue  with  the  training  of  counterparts  from  the 
Ministry  of  Environment  and  Wildlife  Protection 
Office  of  the  Forest  Department,  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  in  wetland  assessment  and  waterbird 
field  survey  techniques. 

This  paper  provides  a  summary  of  the  findings. 
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METHODS 

Identification  of  study  sites 

Of  the  three  candidate  Ramsar  sites  identified  by  Davies 
(1994)  in  Cambodia,  two  were  considered  by  the 
Cambodian  Government  as  being  secure  enough  for 
ground  survey  —  Koh  Kong,  and  Boeng  Chhma  on  the 
Tonle  Sap.  These  were  given  priority  within  the  survey 
and  consequently  were  allocated  four  days  and  three 
days,  respectively,  including  travel  time. 

Other  coastal  sites  were  originally  deemed  as  the  next 
priority.  The  coast  of  Cambodia,  although  relatively 
short  in  comparison  to  that  of  its  neighbours  (Vietnam 
and  Thailand)  still  amounts  to  435  km,  too  much  to 
survey  in  the  three  weeks  available  to  the  survey. 
Therefore,  five  coastal  sites,  excluding  Koh  Kong,  were 
selected  by  reference  to  topographical  maps  (1:50,000), 
aerial  photographs,  and  information  from  previous 
surveys.  These  comprised  bays  and  inlets  where 
mangrove  habitat  was  present,  since  such  muddy  areas 
usually  support  the  bulk  of  a  country’s  wader  population. 
One  of  the  key  sites,  for  which  three  days  were  allocated, 
was  the  northern  part  of  Chhak  Kampong  Saom. 
Unfortunately,  on  arrival  at  the  town  of  Sre  Ambel  that 
was  to  serve  as  a  base,  the  level  of  Ivhymer  Rouge  activity 
was  such  that  with  nearby  firefights  and  patrols,  it  was 
decided  to  abandon  the  survey  of  this  area. 

Other  inland  wetlands  were  selected  largely  on  the 
basis  of  pragmatism,  i.e.  they  were  located  close  to 
Phnom  Penh  and  could  be  visited  by  part  of  the  survey 
team  during  returns  to  the  capital  to  change 
counterparts,  transport,  and  pick-up  supplies.  A  second 
visit  to  Boeng  Veal  Samnap  was  made  possible  when  a 


day  became  spare  on  abandoning  the  survey  of  Chhak 
Kampong  Saom. 

The  location  of  all  sites  is  shown  in  Figure  1 . 

Survey  methods 

The  surveys  were  undertaken  between  1 4  January  and 
4  February  1996.  During  this  time,  the  survey  team 
moved  between  key  towns  or  villages  and  made  one  or 
more  day  trips  to  wetland  sites  in  the  vicinity  of  each. 
Coastal  surveys  were  carried  out  by  one  of  three 
methods:  (i)  use  of  a  large  fishing  boat  to  travel  about 
1  km  offshore  with  a  smaller  boat  to  go  close  inshore  to 
areas  perceived  as  of  interest;  (ii)  use  of  small,  narrow, 
shallow-draft  traditional  inshore  fishing  boats  with 
outboard  motors  up  to  15  hp  to  travel  close  to  the 
shoreline;  and  (iii)  use  of  small,  shallow-draft  fibreglass 
speedboats  with  larger  outboard  motors  of  30-50  hp. 

Of  these  methods,  the  third  one  was  the  most 
effective  at  combining  maximum  area  coverage  with  best 
accessibility.  However,  it  also  cost  the  most.  Counts 
were  made  either  from  a  moving  boat  or,  where 
concentrations  were  found,  from  standing  in  the 
shallows.  Counts  were  made  using  10x40B  binoculars 
and  a  20-60x60  telescope  mounted  on  a  tripod.  Records 
were  made  either  by  two  persons  taking  notes 
simultaneously  or  by  one  person  using  a  hand-held  tape 
recorder  with  same-day  transcription. 

At  inland  sites,  surveys  were  carried  out  from  small 
local  fishing  boats,  powered  by  a  variety  of  engines,  or 
once  by  punt.  Counts  were  made  solely  from  the  boat, 
almost  exclusively  using  binoculars.  Records  were  made 
as  above. 


Figure  1.  Location  of  survey  sites  within  Cambodia  and  along  coast.  (Scale  applies  only  to  expanded  map  of  coast). 
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Constraints 

Coastal 

The  key  constraint  on  the  coastal  bird  survey  proved  to 
be  the  tide.  In  the  northern  Gulf  ofThailand,  there  is  a 
single  diurnal  tidal  cycle.  During  January,  the  daylight 
hours  coincide  largely  with  high  tide,  the  ebb  tide  not 
beginning  until  mid-afternoon  at  the  earliest,  and  most 
mudflats  at  the  sites  visited  did  not  begin  to  become 
exposed  until  late  afternoon.  The  earliest  was  about 
1  5h00  at  Koh  Kong  late  in  the  month.  Since  security 
in  Cambodia  remains  a  major  issue,  it  was  not  possible 
to  remain  counting  much  after  about  30-60  minutes 
before  dusk,  depending  upon  the  distance  from  base. 
Thus,  the  true  picture  regarding  the  number  of  birds 
using  various  coastal  sites  could  not  be  revealed,  and 
most  counts  remain  significant  underestimates. 
Although  high  tide  roosts  were  looked  for  in  an  effort  to 
counter  this,  there  were  such  extensive  marshlands 
behind  the  mangrove  systems,  and  in  many  cases  so 
much  mangrove  habitat  remaining  above  high  water, 
that  no  high  tide  roosts  were  located  -  the  birds  were 
almost  certainly  using  the  marshes  or  remaining 
dispersed  and  unseen  in  the  mangroves. 

Inland 

The  major  constraint  at  inland  sites  was  the  water  level 
of  the  wetlands.  Although  some  3-4  months  into  the 
dry  season,  the  water  level  at  many  sites  remained  too 
high  for  many  of  the  large  waterbirds,  notably  storks. 
At  Boeng  Chhma,  for  example,  a  local  reported  that 
the  water  level  still  had  about  5-6  m  to  fall  before 
reaching  its  lowest  level  in  April  and  May  -  when  the 
1994  survey  located  many  storks  (Mundkur  et  al.  1995). 

At  all  sites,  April  remains  the  key  time  to  survey  for 
birds,  since  it  is  during  the  dry  season  and  the  northward 
migration  of  birds;  also  low  tides  coincide  with  daylight 
hours,  and  inland  water  levels  are  near  their  lowest. 

Future  surveys  of  the  sites  covered  here  would  do 
well  to  concentrate  on  this  time  of  year,  although  coastal 
sites  could  be  surveyed  in  August  and  September  during 
the  southward  migration  when  low  tide  again  coincides 
with  daylight  hours. 

RESULTS 

Potential  Ramsar  Sites 

Koh  Kong 

Area  surveyed 

An  initial  survey  of  a  large  area  of  this  convoluted 
coastline  with  its  abundant  alluvial  islands  was  carried 
out  on  28  January  1996  between  Koh  Kong  town  and 
the  northern  end  of  Kaoh  Kong.  Extensive  stands  of 
mature  mangrove  forest  were  present  with  some  trees 
exceeding  25  m  in  height,  and  in  certain  areas  there 
were  large  mudflats.  Although  mostly  covered  by  the 
tide  at  the  time  of  survey,  few  of  these  mudflats  appear 
likely  to  support  many  birds  because  of  the  high  sand 
content  and  luxuriant  growth  of  sea  grasses.  On  the 
western  shore  of  Kaoh  Kapik,  there  were  well-developed 
mudflats  that  had  much  higher  silt  content,  particularly 
in  the  south  near  the  village  of  Kaoh  Kapik  itself.  This 
western  shore  supported  the  only  large  flocks  of 
waterbirds,  mainly  waders,  in  the  area,  and  so  the  survey 


concentrated  on  this  10  km  stretch.  Counts  were  made 
for  about  three  hours  a  day  on  an  ebb  tide  over  three 
days  (28-30  January)  each  covering  different  adjacent 
sections  of  this  western  shore.  The  three  counts  were 
summed  to  arrive  at  estimated  totals  for  the  western 
shore  of  Kaoh  Kapik. 

Birds 

In  contrast  to  certain  other  coastal  sites,  there  were  no 
Brahminy  Kites  Haliastur  indus  and  very  few  egrets  were 
encountered. 

The  western  shore  of  Kaoh  Kapik  supported  almost 
all  of  the  3,787  waterbirds  counted  at  this  site.  This 
was  the  largest  number  encountered  at  any  site  during 
the  survey  (Appendix).  Two  species  occurred  in 
internationally  important  numbers  (i.e.  exceeding  1% 
of  the  flyway  population):  thirteen  Nordmann’s 
Greenshank  Tringa  guttifer ,  an  Endangered  species 
(Collar  et  al.  1994),  were  counted  over  the  three  days, 
constituting  the  first  record  for  Cambodia,  and  the  fifth 
largest  number  encountered  at  any  site  to  date  (300  in 
Bangladesh  in  winter  1988/89;  estimated  total  of  98- 
135  in  South  Korea,  May  1988;  58  in  Hong  Kong  spring 
1993;  21  in  Sumatra,  no  date;  1 1  in  Thailand,  no  date 
(Collar  et  al.  1994).  About  190  Broad-billed  Sandpipers 
Limicola  falcinellus  were  present  along  this  section  of 
coast,  although  the  total  may  have  been  higher,  given 
that  218  sandpipers  remained  unidentified.  This  is  only 
the  second  record  and  the  largest  number  for  Cambodia, 
the  first  sighting  having  been  made  earlier  in  the  survey, 
at  Kampot. 

Six  other  species  occurred  in  numbers  which 
exceeded  the  criteria  for  birds  staging  at  a  site,  enabling 
that  site  to  qualify  as  part  of  the  new  East  Asia/ 
Australasian  Shorebird  Reserve  Network.  These  were: 
Bar-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lapponica  (526  cf.  criterion  of 
300);  Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  mongolus  (466+  cf. 
250);  Greater  Sand  Plover  C.  leschenaultii  (448+  cf.  248); 
Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus  (136  cf.  90);  Common 
Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia  (129  cf.  100);  and  Grey 
Plover  Pluvialis  squatarola  (97  cf.  63). 

In  each  case,  except  for  Common  Greenshank,  these 
are  the  highest  numbers  recorded  within  Cambodia.  For 
Terek  Sandpiper,  this  was  the  only  site  on  the  survey 
from  which  this  species  was  recorded.  Similarly,  for  both 
Asian  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  semipalmatus  and  Ruff 
Philomachus  pugnax ,  this  was  the  only  record  of  each 
from  this  survey  and,  for  the  former,  a  near-threatened 
species  (Collar  et  al.  1994),  only  the  second  record  for 
Cambodia.  The  previous  record  was  of  34  from  Prek 
Kampong  Smach  in  1994  (Mundkur  et  al.  1995). 

In  addition  to  waders,  a  small  number  of  terns  and 
Brown-headed  Gulls  Larus  brunnicephalus  were 
observed.  Of  note  amongst  the  four  species  of  tern 
present  were  five  Lesser  Crested  Terns  Sterna  bengalensis 
-  the  first  record  for  Cambodia  and  Indo-China. 

Conclusion 

This  is  the  most  important  coastal  site  yet  surveyed  in 
Cambodia.  The  extent,  health,  and  maturity  of  the 
mangrove  and  Melaleuca  communities  probably  make 
this  the  best  representative  of  these  habitats  remaining 
within  the  Gulf  ofThailand.  As  such,  the  site  is  of 
international  importance  and  rightly  deserves  its 
candidate  Ramsar  status.  From  the  ornithological 
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standpoint,  it  appears  to  hold  the  largest  concentration 
and  diversity  of  waders  in  the  country.  This  includes 
internationally  important  numbers  of  Nordmann’s 
Greenshank  and  Broad-billed  Sandpiper.  Additionally, 
on  the  basis  of  the  numbers  of  six  other  species  counted 
during  this  survey,  the  site  has  been  added  to  the  East 
Asia/Australasian  Shorebird  Reserve  Network  launched 
at  the  Ramsar  Conference  in  Brisbane  Australia  on  26 
March  1996.  Further  surveys  are  needed,  preferably 
during  migration  periods  when,  coincidentally,  the  low 
tide  occurs  during  daylight  hours,  and  should  be 
included  in  any  follow-up  work  programme.  If  possible, 
the  site  should  become  the  first  in  Cambodia  to  be 
counted  regularly  as  part  of  the  Asian  Waterbird  Census. 

H  owever,  of  particular  concern  is  the  extensive 
logging  of  the  mature  mangrove  forests  at  this  site. 
Although  much  of  the  area  is  currently  protected  under 
the  Royal  Decree,  The  Creation  and  Designation  of 
Protected  Areas,  as  the  Peam  Ivrasop  Wildlife  Sanctuary, 
and  is  bounded  to  the  south  by  Botum-Sakor  National 
Park,  the  area  is  under  severe  threat  from  felling  for 
charcoal  with  200  illegal  kilns  known  to  be  present  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Wildlife  Sanctuary.  In  addition,  a 
few  prawn  ponds  have  also  been  created.  At  the  time  of 
the  survey,  the  Ministry  of  Environment  had  six 
protection  officers  present  within  the  Wildlife  Sanctuary, 
but  lacked  the  funds  to  provide  the  transport  necessary 
for  them  to  carry  out  effective  law  enforcement.  This 
poses  one  of  the  most  serious  conservation  problems  in 
Cambodia. 

Boeng  Chhma 

Area  surveyed 

Boeng  Chhma  is  a  4,000  ha  permanent  freshwater  lake 
on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  theTonle  Sap,  surrounded 
by  a  maze  of  river  and  creek  systems  and  their  associated 
marshes  and  inundated  forests.  Detailed  accounts  of 
the  vegetation  are  given  in  Davies  (1994).  The  area 
possible  to  survey  was  restricted  by  security 
considerations,  as  the  land  to  the  north  and  east  of  Boeng 
Chhma  was  largely  under  the  control  of  Khymer  Rouge 
guerrillas.  Thus,  survey  work  was  confined  to  the  creek 
system  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  lake  on  25 
January  1996,  and  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  lake 
itself  on  26  January  1 996.  The  area  surveyed  was  divided 
into  1 5  sections  using  obvious  landmarks,  and  birds  were 
counted  separately  in  each  section.  Where  sections  were 
visited  more  than  once,  the  maximum  count  was  used 
for  each  species  in  that  section.  Counts  were  then 
totalled  over  the  different  sections  to  arrive  at  estimated 
totals  for  the  area  surveyed  (Appendix). 

Birds 

The  most  important  finding  at  this  site  was  the 
rediscovery  in  Cambodia  of  the  White-winged  Duck 
Cairina  scutulata,  classified  as  Endangered  (Collar  et  al. 
1994).  Possibly  as  many  as  six  birds  were  observed,  all 
on  25  January  1996.  Two  males  and  a  female  were  seen 
flying  NNE  over  the  channel  Prek  Anlung  Ta  Ao  towards 
Boeng  Chhma  at  a  height  of  about  30  m  during  mid¬ 
morning.  Later,  a  single  female  was  flushed  from  along 
Prek  Piem  Bang  to  the  west,  while  in  the  late  afternoon 
a  pair  was  flushed  from  a  secluded  dead-end  creek  east 
of  Phum  Anlung  Sandan,  south-east  of  the  first  two 
sightings.  White-winged  Duck  is  known  from  several  sites 


in  Thailand  (Parr  et  al.  1994)  and  was  recently 
rediscovered  in  Vietnam  (Robson  et  al.  1993)  and  the 
Lao  PDR  (Duckworth  et  al.  1993),  but  was  not  observed 
in  Cambodia  during  any  of  the  1990s’  surveys 
(Archibald  1992,  Scott  1992,  Carr  1993,  Salter  1993). 
The  species  had  been  reported  as  occurring  in  the 
vicinity  by  local  people  during  the  1994  survey 
(Mundkur  et  al.  1995),  but  these  records  constitute  the 
first  confirmed  sightings  in  the  country  since  the  early 
1960s,  when  Thomas  (1964)  noted  it  as  ‘apparently  less 
uncommon  than  the  Indian  Comb  Duck  Sarkidiornis 
melanotus,  particularly  in  the  coastal  provinces’. 

Other  globally  threatened  or  near-threatened  species 
(Collar  et  al.  1994)  encountered  at  Boeng  Chhma 
included: 

•  Spot-billed  Pelicans:  at  least  five  -  one  circling  over 
the  river  just  east  of  Piem  Bang  on  25  January  and 
four  thermalling  over  the  southern  part  of  Boeng 
Chhma  itself  during  the  morning  of  26  January. 
Additionally,  there  were  another  eight  pelicans 
swimming  on  the  centre  of  Boeng  Chhma 
simultaneous  with  the  latter  record,  but  they  were 
too  far  away  to  be  properly  identified.  At  least  three 
looked  much  paler  than  the  rest  and  could  have  been 
Great  White  Pelicans  Pelecanus  onocrotalus.  The  total, 
however,  is  markedly  less  than  the  1 25  counted  here 
on  7  April  1994  (Mundkur  et  al.  1995)  but  this  was 
probably  due  to  seasonally  different  water  levels; 

•  Oriental  Darter:  at  least  1 9  -  three  along  Prek  Anlung 
Ta  Ao  and  five  along  Prek  Piem  Bang  on  the  morning 
of  25  January  and  at  least  1 1  along  the  southern  and 
south-eastern  shores  of  Boeng  Chhma  on  26 
January;  and 

•  Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus:  two 
-  one  adult  along  the  river  about  1  km  east  of  Piem 
Bang  on  the  evening  of  25  January  and  a  sub-adult 
in  the  same  vicinity  but  slightly  further  north  in  the 
early  morning  of  26  January. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  1994  survey  (Mundkur  et 
al.  1995),  no  storks  were  observed. This  is  undoubtedly 
because  in  January  the  flood  waters  of  the  Tonle  Sap 
have  not  receded  sufficiently  for  habitat  suitable  for 
storks  to  have  been  uncovered.  In  January  1996,  the 
local  people  thought  that  the  water  was  still  5-6  m  above 
its  lowest  point.  In  contrast,  the  numbers  of  Lesser 
Whistling-ducks  Dendrocygna  javanica  and  of  herons, 
especially  white  egrets  was  far  higher  on  this  survey  (558 
cf.  191  and  944  cf.  495  respectively).  In  particular,  large 
numbers  (about  600)  were  present  feeding  from  perches 
in  the  trees  along  the  southern  shore  of  Boeng  Chhma 
on  26  January  and  feeding  in  the  marshes  along  the 
south-eastern  shore.  A  flock  of  seven  Glossy  Ibises  flying 
over  the  river  south-east  of  Phum  Saaot  were  the  only 
ibis  encountered  at  this  site. 

Conclusion 

Boeng  Chhma  is  clearly  one  of  the  most  important 
inland  wetland  sites  in  Cambodia.  The  unique  habitat 
of  the  surrounding  inundated  forest,  dominated  by 
Barringtonia  spp.,  and  the  presence  of  at  least  seven 
globally  threatened  bird  species  (total  from  1994  and 
1996  surveys)  confirm  its  candidacy  as  a  Ramsar  site. 
While  it  is  protected  under  the  Multiple-use  Area 
designation  conferred  on  the  Tonle  Sap  and  its 
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surroundings  through  the  Royal  Decree,  The  Creation 
and  Designation  of  Protected  Areas  dated  1  November 
1 993,  it  has  been  suggested  that  extra  protection  should 
be  afforded  to  Boeng  Chhma  through  the  designation 
Strict  Nature  Reserve  outlined  in  Article  18  of  the  1993 
draft  sub-decree  entitled  Policy,  Organization  and 
Administration  of  a  National  Protected  Areas  System  as  soon 
as  the  sub-decree  is  adopted  (Edwards  1995).  Such 
designation  would  remove  the  commercial  fishing 
pressure  currently  administered  through  a  series  of 
fishing  lots  covering  the  lake  and  its  surroundings,  bid 
for  by  auction  biennially,  and  likely  to  be  the  biggest 
threat  to  the  site’s  well-being. 

Other  Inland  Sites 

Tonle  Sap 

Area  surveyed 

A  transect  of  the  Tonle  Sap  was  made  during  both  boat 
crossings  between  Phum  Kampong  Loung  on  the 
southern  shore  and  Piem  Bang  on  the  northern  shore 
near  Boeng  Chhma,  a  distance  of  about  18  km.  The 
northbound  crossing  was  made  on  24  January  between 
15h25  and  16h30  (65  minutes)  and  the  southbound 
crossing  on  the  26  January  between  12h05  and  13h30 
(85  minutes).  In  both  cases,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
boat  was  travelling  at  a  constant  speed  during  the 
journey  between  the  mouths  of  each  river,  although  that 
speed  was  different  between  the  two  journeys.  Counts 
were  made  in  5  minute  periods  from  the  front  of  the 
boat  of  all  birds  within  about  200  m  either  side.  Care 
was  taken  to  avoid  double-counting  wherever  possible, 
but  while  this  undoubtedly  occurred,  the  systematic 
approach  was  thought  to  provide  good  estimates. 

Birds 

Three  species  of  bird  were  encountered.  A  total  of  1,332 
Whiskered  Terns  Chlidonias  hybridus  were  counted  on 
the  northward  crossing.  They  were  fairly  evenly 
distributed  across  the  lake  with  the  exception  of  a  large 
concentration  in  the  4  km  nearest  the  southern  shore. 
Most  of  these  were  feeding,  and  it  may  be  that  in  this 
area  the  concentration  of  human  and  fishing  detritus 
provides  rich  pickings.  On  the  southward  crossing,  381 
Whiskered  Terns  were  counted,  again  with  a  slight  bias 
towards  the  southern  part  of  the  lake.  However,  during 
this  count  what  was  most  noticeable  was  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  birds,  all  were  flying  strongly  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  as  if  some  diurnal  or  seasonal 
migration  might  have  been  underway. 

The  other  two  species  were  observed  only  on  the 
northward  crossing  about  1  km  south  of  Piem  Bang.  A 
flock  of  140  Brown-headed  Gulls  was  feeding  in  the 
shallows  east  of  the  navigation  channel  into  the  village. 
Of  much  greater  significance  was  a  single  Great  White 
Pelican  swimming  about  500  m  east  of  the  navigation 
channel.  This  is  the  first  record  of  this  species  in 
Cambodia  since  the  early  1960s  when  Thomas  (1964) 
noted  it  as  ‘Apparently  confined  to  the  Great  Lake 
[Tonle  Sap]  and  the  coastal  region,  where  it  is  common 
along  the  coast  in  inlets’.  Mundkur  et  al.  (1995) 
considered  its  continued  presence  in  Cambodia  as 
‘doubtful’  since  it  ‘has  become  very  rare  or  extinct  in 
the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia’.  An  unconfirmed  report  of  a 


flock  of  4-6  Great  White  Pelicans  with  a  single  Lesser 
Adjutant  in  February  or  March  1995  flying  over  Fishing 
Lot  #2  on  the  Tonle  Sap  near  KompongThom  was  made 
(verbally)  by  Nicolaas  P.  van  Zalinge,  a  fisheries  biologist 
working  with  the  Mekong  River  Commission. 

Conclusion 

Little  of  substance  can  be  drawn  from  these  results.  The 
Tonle  Sap  is  clearly  important  forWhiskeredTerns,  those 
counted  during  the  two  crossings  probably  being  only  a 
small  part  of  the  total  numbers  present.  Apart  from  the 
above  results,  a  large  number  of  Whiskered  Terns  and 
unidentified  terns  (but  probably  Whiskered)  were 
encountered  resting  on  mudflats  on  the  northern  shore 
of  Tonle  Sap  at  the  river  mouth  south  of  Phum  Saaot. 
Thus,  not  surprisingly,  waterbirds  appear  to  be  more 
concentrated  along  the  shores  than  near  the  middle  of 
the  lake.  The  northern  shore  appears  to  be  more 
important,  probably  because  it  is  less  disturbed.  The 
presence  of  Great  White  Pelican  should  be  investigated 
further  when  improved  security  along  the  northern  shore 
and  associated  marshes  allows. 

Boeng  Veal  Samnap 

Area  surveyed 

BoengVeal  Samnap  is  a  permanent  lake  close  to  Phnom 
Penh  that  becomes  flooded  from  the  Mekong  River 
during  the  wet  season  and  thus  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  marshlands.  Beyond  this  is  agricultural  land, 
mainly  rice  but  also  rushes  cultivated  for  a  company 
making  furniture.  The  marshes  comprise  various  grasses 
and  sedges,  while  other  emergent  species  and  rafts  of 
floating  vegetation  cover  extensive  areas  of  the  lake. 
Within  the  marshes,  large  areas  were  being  taken  over 
by  Mimosa  peligrosa ,  to  the  detriment  of  other  vegetation. 
Two  surveys  were  made  —  the  first  of  about  four  hours 
in  the  morning  of  1 6  January  1996,  the  second  of  about 
seven  hours  in  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  of  3 
February  1996.  Although  different  areas  were  visited 
on  the  two  surveys,  the  departure  point  was  the  same 
for  both  and,  between  visits,  the  water  level  had  fallen 
by  just  over  1  m  and  the  edge  of  the  lake  had  receded 
by  about  100  m.  The  first  survey  concentrated  on  the 
south-western  part  of  the  lake  where  birds  were 
abundant  in  the  marshes  but  where  there  were  far  fewer 
on  the  open  water.  The  second  survey  concentrated  on 
the  marshes  and  pools  along  the  eastern  shore.  The 
area  north  of  Kh  Barong  was  not  visited. 

Birds 

Large  numbers  of  birds  were  present  during  the  two 
surveys  (Appendix).  Whiskered  Terns  were  abundant 
and  numbers  had  to  be  estimated.  White  egrets  were 
also  abundant,  and  while  counted  more  accurately,  most 
were  too  distant  to  identify  to  species,  although  about 
half  were  thought  to  be  Great  Egrets  Casmerodius  albus, 
which  would  be  the  second  highest  number  recorded 
after  Boeng  Chhma.  As  well  as  large  numbers  of  herons, 
BoengVeal  Samnap  held  the  widest  variety  of  herons  of 
any  site  surveyed  with  10  out  of  the  12  species 
encountered  being  present.  Large  numbers  of  Purple 
Swamphens  Porphyrio  porphyrio  were  present  on  the 
floating  vegetation  and  at  the  edge  of  the  marshes, 
particularly  towards  the  south-western  end  —  the 
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highest  count  at  any  site.  Large  numbers  of  Little 
Cormorants  Phalacrocorax  niger  were  present  in  the 
north-eastern  end  of  the  marsh  —  with  the  exception 
of  one  bird  at  Boeng  Chhma,  the  only  place  they  were 
encountered  during  the  entire  survey.  Their  numbers 
here  may  be  considerably  higher  -  a  large  flock  of  dark 
birds  numbering  at  least  1,000  individuals  was  seen  in 
the  far  distance  flying  low  over  the  trees  at  the  edge  of 
the  north-eastern  end  of  the  marsh  during  the  late 
morning  of  3  February.  Because  of  the  great  distance 
and  intense  heat-haze,  they  could  be  identified  only 
tentatively  as  cormorant  sp.,  and  even  though  they  were 
searched  for,  they  could  not  be  found  again. 

A  number  of  other  species  were  notable  at  this  site. 
Seven  Spot-billed  Pelicans  was  the  highest  definite  count 
from  any  site  -  a  flock  of  five  on  the  16  January 
comprising  three  adults  and  two  immatures  (probably 
last  year’s  young)  raises  interesting  questions  about 
breeding  sites.  Local  people  did  not  know  of  any  nests. 
A  flock  of  nine  Glossy  Ibises  flying  south-east  over  the 
marshes  on  3  February  was  the  largest  number  seen 
during  the  survey.  In  the  easternmost  point  of  the  marsh, 
1 0  River  Terns  Sterna  aurantia  was  the  only  record  of 
the  species  during  the  survey.  A  flock  of  about  20 
Garganey  Anas  querquedula  feeding  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  marshes  were  the  only  ones  encountered  during 
the  survey,  and  nine  Spot-billed  Ducks  A.  poecilorhyncha 
was  the  highest  total  from  the  two  sites  where  it  occurred 
—  considerably  fewer  than  in  the  1994  survey  (Mundkur 
et  al.  1995). 

Conclusion 

This  is  an  important  floodplain  wetland  with  a  wide 
diversity  of  birds,  some  of  which  are  present  in  large 
numbers.  It  may  also  be  an  important  breeding  site  for 
some  species,  e.g.  egrets  and  cormorants.  Further 
surveys  should  be  carried  out  during  the  beginning  of 
the  wet  season  when  egrets  are  believed  to  breed,  and 
when  the  water  level  should  be  at  its  lowest  and  habitat 
available  to  storks  and  waders;  and  also  at  the  start  of 
the  dry  season  when  Little  Cormorants  breed  and  the 
water  level  would  be  at  its  highest. 

The  site  has  great  potential  for  conservation 
awareness  and  education  programmes  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Phnom  Penh.  It  could  provide  for  eco- 
tourism  since  the  area  is  secure  and  access  to  the  site 
from  the  city  is  relatively  quick,  cheap  and  easy.  Local 
villagers  could  supplement  their  income  as  guides  and 
boatmen.  Boeng  Veal  Samnap  should  be  considered 
for  protection  under  the  suggested  long-term 
development  of  a  regionally  important  reserve  network 
(Edwards  1995).  There  are  problems  with  the  wetland, 
however.  Local  people  voiced  their  concern,  unbidden, 
over  the  deterioration  in  the  fish  catch  and  in  the  number 
of  birds  present.  They  complained  that  poison, 
introduced  deliberately  as  an  illegal  fishing  method  by 
non-local  people  was  the  main  cause. 

Bassac  Marshes 
Area  surveyed 

The  Bassac  Marshes  form  an  extensive  area  of 
seasonally-inundated  herbaceous,  shrub  and  savannah 
swamp  (Davies  1994)  lying  between  the  Mekong  and 
Bassac  Rivers,  south  of  Phnom  Penh.  The  marsh  is 


interlaced  by  narrow  channels  and  wider  pools  of  open 
water  with  a  rich  flora  of  floating  and  submerged 
macrophytes,  the  water  all  flowing  very  slowly  in  a 
generally  southward  direction.  Around  the  edges  of  the 
marsh,  the  land  is  extensively  cultivated  for  rice  and 
vegetables.  The  survey  was  conducted  around  Phum 
Prek  Dach  during  the  morning  and  early  afternoon  of 
23  January  1996  from  a  narrow,  hand-punted  boat. 

Birds 

Birds  were  not  particularly  numerous  on  the  marshes, 
but  a  good  variety  was  present  (Appendix)  .The  numbers 
of  Whiskered  Terns  and  white  egrets  were  surprisingly 
low,  and  the  most  numerous  bird  was  Indian  Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax  fuscicollis.  Purple  Swamphen  was  also 
notable  by  its  near  absence,  and  although  Watercock 
Gallicrex  cinerea  was  not  seen,  several  were  heard  calling, 
making  this  the  only  site  at  which  their  presence  was 
definitely  noted.  The  most  important  finding  was  the 
presence  of  80  Black-winged  Stilts  Himantopus 
himantopus.  This  is  very  close  to  the  criterion  for 
international  importance,  and  easily  exceeds  the  staging 
criterion  (25)  necessary  for  the  site  to  qualify  as  part  of 
the  new  East  Asia/Australasian  Shorebird  Reserve 
Network.  It  is  also  the  highest  number  counted  from 
any  site  in  Cambodia  to  date. 

Apart  from  Black-winged  Stilts,  a  number  of  other 
waders  inhabiting  freshwater  habitats  occurred  here,  the 
only  site  on  the  survey  where  they  were  encountered, 
including  four  Grey-headed  Lapwings  Vanellus  cinereus, 
a  near-threatened  species  (Collar  et  al.  1 994);  alsoWood 
Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola,  Common  Snipe  Gallinago 
gallinago.  Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa,  Red- 
wattled  Lapwing  Vanellus  indicus  and  Little  Ringed  Plover 
Charadrius  dubius. 

A  number  of  other  species  were  notable  at  this  site: 
Pheasant-tailed  Jacanas  Hydrophasianus  chirurgus  were 
much  in  evidence,  a  total  of  24  counted  being  the  highest 
at  any  site  on  the  survey,  and  the  more  secretive  Bronze¬ 
winged  Jacana  Metopidius  indicus  was  also  present; Yellow 
Bittern  Ixobrychus  sinensis  was  also  comparatively 
common,  five  being  the  largest  count  made,  and  a  Black 
Bittern  Dupetor  flavicollis  was  one  of  only  two 
encountered  during  the  survey;  four  Common 
Moorhens  Gallinula  chloropus  represented  the  highest 
number  at  any  site;  a  single  Little  Tern  Sterna  albifrons 
was  the  only  one  recorded  during  the  survey. 

Conclusion 

The  extent  of  the  Bassac  Marshes  suggests  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  of  great  importance  for  waterbirds.  The 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  Black-winged  Stilts  in  the 
small  area  surveyed  suggests  that  the  site  should  be  of 
international  importance  for  this  species.  Certainly  it 
qualifies  for  inclusion  in  the  East  Asia/Australasian 
Shorebird  Reserve  Network.  While  no  large  species  were 
present  during  this  or  the  1994  survey  (Mundkur  et  al. 
1995),  on  both  occasions  locals  reported  that  pelicans 
(presumably  Spot-billed)  used  the  site  during  the  period 
of  flood.  Oriental  Darters,  a  near-threatened 
(sub)species  (Collar  et  al.  1994),  were  seen  in  1994 
around  Prasat  Tuyo  (Mundkur  et  al.  1995).  Albeit  in 
small  numbers,  this  survey  located  a  wide  variety  of 
species  here  that  were  not  found  elsewhere,  and  larger 
numbers  may  be  expected  elsewhere  in  the  marshes. 
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Further  systematic  survey  of  the  entire  site  during  both 
wet  and  dry  seasons  should  be  a  priority  for  any  future 
work  programme. 

PhumVeal  Renh  Marsh 

Area  surveyed 

A  freshwater  marsh  and  reedbed,  amounting  to  at  least 
200  ha,  lies  on  either  side  of  Highway  3,  1-3  km  east  of 
PhumVeal  Renh,  and  then  merges  into  rice  fields  which 
extend  to  the  bridge  over  Prek  Kampong  Smach.  The 
site  was  surveyed  from  the  road,  mainly  from  the 
viewpoints  afforded  by  the  two  bridges  over  the  creeks, 
at  1.25  km  and  2  km  east  of  the  village,  on  the  evening 
of  19  January  and  in  the  morning  of  21  January  1996. 
Because  the  same  area  was  counted  twice,  the  maximum 
of  the  two  counts  for  each  species  was  taken  rather  than 
combining  them.  In  practice,  this  resulted  in  only  the 
records  from  the  second  day’s  survey  being  used 
(Appendix). 

Birds 

Most  of  the  birds  present  were  herons,  notably  white 
egrets,  but  only  1 5  species  of  waterbird  were  recorded, 
including  two  species  of  raptor.  Two  species  were 
notable:  Great-billed  Heron  Ardea  sumatrana  —  a  single 
bird  represented  the  only  one  encountered  during  the 
survey;  and  Eastern  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 
spilonotus  —  a  single  immature  male  hunting  over  the 
marsh  on  both  occasions  was  also  the  only  one 
encountered  during  the  survey. 

Conclusion 

This  site,  while  holding  a  number  of  interesting  species, 
is  probably  at  most  of  provincial  importance. 

Phnom  Penh  Airport 

One  casual  record  involved  c.  220  Common  Redshanks 
Tringa  totanus  and  50  Common  Greenshanks  feeding 
in  a  pool  alongside  the  taxiway  at  Phnom  Penh  Airport 
on  27  January  1996. 


Other  Coastal  Sites 

Kampot  and  Kep 

Area  surveyed 

Sections  of  the  coast  between  the  estuary  of  the  Prek 
Kampong  Bay  (Kampot  River)  and  the  Vietnamese 
border,  including  part  of  Kaoh  Tunsay  were  surveyed 
between  18  and  19  January  1996,  using  a  large  fishing 
vessel  and  small  boats  to  access  interesting-looking  areas. 
The  area  comprised  a  number  of  stretches  of  mangrove 
in  varying  states  of  health,  interspersed  with  long  sandy 
beaches.  Generally,  the  sandy  areas  were  not  surveyed, 
but  those  areas  scanned  from  <500  m  offshore  showed 
no  birds  present.  The  mangrove  ranged  from  being 
healthy,  but  fairly  young,  to  recently  felled  areas.  The 
latter  were  mostly  being  converted  into  salt  pans. 

Birds 

Counts  were  made  at  high  tide  but  no  high  tide  roosts 
were  found.  The  Appendix  gives  the  number  of  birds 


observed.  On  the  18  January  1996  counts  were  made 
by  walking  through  abandoned  salt  lagoons  where 
mangrove  was  recolonizing.  Trees  were  no  higher  than 
about  1.5  m.  Waders  were  feeding  and  roosting  in  small 
numbers  amongst  these,  with  very  few  using  the  active 
saltworks  on  the  landward  side.  Greater  and  Lesser  Sand 
Plovers,  Whimbrel  Numenius  phaeopus  and  Common 
Redshank  predominated  and,  while  a  total  of  124  waders 
of  12  species  is  definitely  an  underestimate,  this  section 
of  coast  does  not  appear  to  be  important  for  waders  at 
this  time  of  year.  A  small  number  of  egrets  were  feeding 
while  wading  in  the  shallows  on  the  seaward  shore  of 
the  mangroves. 

On  the  19  January  1996  counts  were  made  from  a 
small  boat,  of  a  narrow  band  of  mud  along  the  seaward 
edge  of  a  healthy  stand  of  mature  mangroves,  and  of  a 
number  of  sand  and  mud  banks  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Prek  Kampong  Kandal.  Whimbrel  and  Eurasian  Curlew 
Numenius  arquata  predominated  amongst  the  nine 
species  of  waders  identified  and,  also  of  note,  were  24 
Broad-billed  Sandpipers,  which  represented  the  first 
record  of  this  species  for  Cambodia.  A  flock  of  terns 
totalling  127  birds  was  the  largest  number  observed 
during  the  survey,  and  included  101  Caspian  Terns 
Sterna  caspia,  the  largest  recorded  single-site  count  for 
the  species  in  Cambodia. 

Conclusion 

No  significant  numbers  of  waterbirds  were  found 
between  Kampot  and  the  Vietnamese  border.  A  total  of 
280  waders  from  approximately  22  km  of  coastline  is 
very  low,  although  the  16  species  observed  represents 
modest  diversity.  Although  the  survey  definitely 
underestimated  the  number  of  waterbirds  present,  it 
does  appear  that  during  this  time  of  year  this  section  of 
coast  is  of  low  importance  for  them.  It  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  mudflats  in  the  area  hold  higher  numbers 
during  migration  periods. 

Prek  Kampong  Smach 

Area  surveyed 

The  eastern  shore  of  Prek  Kampong  Smach  was 
surveyed  from  small  fishing  boats  on  20  January  1996, 
northwards  from  PhumTrapeang  Ropou  #1  to  the  point 
where  the  river  narrows  sharply,  near  Phum  Boeng 
Chhuk  on  the  western  bank.  North  of  this,  the  river  is 
narrow  enough  that  both  shores  can  be  surveyed 
together,  and  this  was  done  as  far  as  the  road  bridge  of 
Highway  3  at  Phum  Kampong  Smach  Thom.  The 
eastern  shore  comprised  healthy  stands  of  mature 
mangroves  with  little  sign  of  cutting,  but  the  associated 
mudflats  could  not  be  assessed  because  it  was  high  tide 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  North  along  the  narrower 
part  of  Prek  Kampong  Smach,  the  mangroves  became 
a  narrow  fringe  along  the  river,  particularly  on  the 
western  bank,  with  frequent  large  scale  clearance  for 
agriculture.  The  centre  of  this  part  of  the  river  comprised 
mudflats,  becoming  exposed  early  on  the  ebb  tide,  which 
had  once  been  cultivated  for  rice  production.  This  had 
been  possible  because  of  the  large  quantities  of 
freshwater  flowing  down  river  during  the  wet  season. 
Although  now  abandoned,  the  habitat  proved  to  be  very 
attractive  to  waders. 
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Bi  rds 

Counts  were  made  along  the  eastern  shore  at  high  tide, 
but  no  high  tide  roosts  were  located.  Few  birds  were 
encountered  here  —  a  few  Great  Egrets  wading  in  the 
shallows  along  the  front  of  the  mangrove,  several  Caspian 
Terns  resting  on  wooden  posts,  and  occasional  Brahminy 
Kites  and  an  Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus  flying  over  the 
water.  The  Appendix  gives  the  numbers  of  birds 
observed. 

While  only  410  waders  were  counted,  all  of  them 
along  the  abandoned  rice  cultivations  on  the  mudflats 
becoming  exposed  during  the  early  stages  of  an  ebb  tide, 
this  represented  the  second  largest  number  of  waders 
encountered  at  any  of  the  10  sites  surveyed.  The 
moderately  large  numbers  of  Common  Redshank  and 
Common  Greenshank,  and  smaller  numbers  of  Pacific 
Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva  and  Marsh  Sandpiper 
Tringa  stagnatilis  all  represented  the  highest  numbers  of 
each  of  these  species  encountered  during  the  survey.  In 
a  small  undisturbed  side  channel,  about  2  km  due  south 
of  the  highway  bridge,  large  numbers  of  white  egrets 
and  pond  herons  Ardeola  were  found  feeding,  including 
the  largest  number  of  Little  Egrets  Egretta  garzetta 
located  at  any  site  on  the  survey.  At  the  same  place,  a 
flock  of  42  Great  Crested  Terns  Sterna  bergii,  roosting 
on  a  mudflat,  was  similarly  the  largest  number  counted 
during  the  survey. 

Conclusion 

Prek  Kampong  Smach  is  clearly  an  important  coastal 
wetland  both  in  Cambodian  and  international  terms. 
Previous  surveys,  notably  in  1994  (Mundkur  et  al.  1995), 
recorded  several  globally  threatened  species  mainly  along 
the  western  shore,  including  Greater  and  Lesser 
Adjutants,  Milky  Stork,  Asian  Openbill  and  Asian 
Dowitcher.  Limitations  on  time,  a  single  ebb  tide  only 
close  to  evening,  and  the  associated  security  implications 
of  surveying  along  this  shore  at  that  time  of  day,  meant 
that  no  additional  bird  data  could  be  collected  from  that 
shore  during  this  survey.  However,  observations  by 
telescope  revealed  an  undisturbed  shore  of  very  large, 
mature  mangroves  that  would  be  expected  to  have 
productive  mudflats  associated  with  them.  Similarly, 
the  eastern  shore  had  healthy  mangroves,  and  large 
numbers  of  waders  and  other  waterbirds  could  be 
expected  to  feed  on  these  mudflats  at  low  tide  if  the 
indications  from  further  upstream  are  anything  to  go 
on.  Although  the  present  survey  adds  only  a  little  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  site,  mainly  in  the  form  of  higher 
numbers  of  common  species,  it  does  highlight  its 
potential.  Further  surveys  of  Prek  Kampong  Smach, 
preferably  during  migration  periods  when  coincidentally 
the  low  tide  occurs  during  daylight  hours,  should  be 
viewed  as  a  priority  in  any  follow-up  work  programme. 

Preah  Sihanouk  (Ream)  National  Park 

Area  surveyed 

The  north-eastern  shore  of  the  estuary  PrekToek  Sap 
in  Preah  Sihanouk  National  Park  and  the  adjacent  shore 
to  the  east  of  Phum  Sre  Cham  were  surveyed  from  small 
fishing  boats  on  21  January  1996.  The  north-eastern 
shore  of  Prek  Toek  Sap  supported  healthy  stands  of 
mature  mangroves  with  some  localized  clearance,  mainly 
around  security  posts,  while  the  opposite  bank  had  been 


cleared  more  extensively.  Further  east,  the  mangrove 
was  accreting  rapidly  and  six  years’  annual  recruitment 
of  Avicennia  could  be  seen  in  the  layered  seaward  edge. 
The  remaining  coastline  comprised  sandy  and  rocky 
shores  backed  by  Casuarina  trees  and  partially-logged 
lowland  forest.  These  shores  are  of  little  value  for 
waterbirds.  Again,  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
mudflats  and  associated  birds  could  not  be  made 
because  of  high  tide  at  the  time  of  survey. 

Birds 

Counts  were  made  along  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Prek 
Toek  Sap  at  high  tide,  but  no  high  tide  roosts  were 
located.  Few  birds  were  present  here,  mostly  several 
Great  Egrets  in  the  shallows,  but  large  numbers  of 
Brahminy  Kites  and  the  only  White-bellied  Sea  Eagles 
Haliaeetus  leucogaster  of  the  survey  were  hunting  over 
the  water.  The  Appendix  gives  the  number  of  birds 
observed.  At  the  north-western  end  of  PrekToek  Sap, 
at  the  early  stages  of  the  ebb  tide,  over  100  white  egrets 
had  congregated  to  feed  in  the  shallows  and  on  the 
gradually  uncovering  mudflats.  Pond  herons  were 
notable  by  their  absence.  At  the  easternmost  point  of 
the  coast,  where  it  turns  north  into  ChhakVeal  Renh,  a 
flock  of  about  300  waders  was  roosting  right  up  against 
the  mangroves,  but  the  distance,  fading  light,  and 
remaining  heat  haze  made  identification  impossible. 
Great  Egrets  were  present  along  this  section  of  coast  as 
well.  A  flock  of  17  Common  Terns  Sterna  hirundo  at 
the  north-western  end  of  PrekToek  Sap  was  the  largest 
number  located  during  the  survey  and  is  the  highest 
count  in  Cambodia  to  date. 

In  addition,  another  survey  of  the  Park’s  northern 
island  (KaohThmei)  and  of  PrekToek  Sap  was  made  as 
part  of  another  project,  on  14  October  1995.  Birds  seen 
during  that  survey  included  two  Painted  Storks  flying 
east  over  Prek  Toek  Sap,  which  were  the  only  ones 
recorded  on  either  survey;  fourWhite-bellied  Sea  Eagles 
was  the  highest  recorded  number;  and  a  single  Gull¬ 
billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica  flying  over  Prek  Toek 
Sap  was  the  only  one  recorded  on  either  survey. 

Conclusion 

Preah  Sihanouk  National  Park  is  of  limited  importance 
as  a  coastal  wetland  within  a  Cambodian  context.  The 
mangrove  areas  along  Prek  Toek  Sap  are  healthy  and 
fairly  extensive,  but  do  not  appear  to  have  any  large 
mudflats  associated  with  them.  The  most  productive 
area  for  waterbirds  appears  to  be  the  rapidly  accreting 
coast  east  of  Phum  Sre  Cham.  Given  the  perceived 
importance  of  Prek  Kampong  Smach,  the  section  of 
coast  between  it  and  this  headland  on  the  edge  of  Preah 
Sihanouk  National  Park  should  be  another  priority  for 
further  survey  at  low  tide. 

Prek  Kampong  Saom 

Area  surveyed 

Three  areas  in  the  northern  part  of  Chhak  Kampong 
Saom  were  intended  for  survey:  the  marshes  and 
mudflats  at  the  mouths  of  the  main  rivers  flowing  into 
the  bay,  namely  the  Prek  Kampong  Saom  near  Sre 
Ambel;  the  Stoeng  Doh  near  Phum  Chmeat/Prek 
Thnung;  and  the  Stoeng  Ta  Ak/Stoeng  Kol  on  the 
western  side  of  the  bay.  In  the  event,  the  level  of  Khymer 
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Rouge  activity  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Bay 
restricted  survey  work  to  a  very  brief  visit  to  the  mudflats 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Prek  Kampong  Saom  and  the  tidal 
sandbanks  within  the  river  between  the  coast  and  Sre 
Ambel.  The  extensive  area  of  lakes  and  marshland  north 
of  the  river  also  could  not  be  visited.  The  survey  was 
conducted  during  the  late  afternoon  of  3 1  January  1 996, 
from  small  boats  and  by  standing  in  the  shallows.  The 
mud/sandflat  to  the  south  of  the  river  held  very  few  birds 
since  large  numbers  of  people  were  collecting  shellfish 
from  it  at  the  time  of  survey.  The  coast  either  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  river  banks  and  islands  within  it,  were 
fringed  with  mangrove,  but  this  was  badly  degraded  in 
places  and  rice  fields  were  present  in  places. 

Birds 

This  site  held  the  fewest  birds  of  any  site  surveyed, 
although  this  may  well  have  been  due  to  human 
disturbance  and  the  fact  that  only  a  small  area  of  mudflat 
had  begun  to  be  exposed  on  the  early  ebb  tide  (see 
Appendix).  Most  of  the  sand  plovers  and  all  of  the 
Common  Greenshanks  were  feeding  on  the  sandbanks 
in  the  river  channel.  The  total  of  84  Whimbrel,  mainly 
on  the  mudflat  north  of  the  river  mouth  was  the  largest 
number  located  during  the  survey. 

Conclusion 

This  site,  and  the  associated  wetlands  around  the 
northern  end  of  Chhak  Kampong  Saom,  appear  to  be 
potentially  very  good  for  waterbirds.  Although  the  1 994 
aerial  survey  did  not  locate  any  large  waterbirds  at  any 
of  the  three  sites  (Mundkur  et  al.  1995),  the  area  is 
apparently  little  disturbed  and  the  habitat  appears  good. 
Unfortunately,  the  poor  timing  of  the  tidal  cycle  and 
bad  security  situation  during  this  survey  meant  that  little 
new  information  could  be  gathered.  Although  the 
security  situation  may  not  improve  for  some  time,  these 
sites  should  be  a  priority  for  survey  when  it  does. 

FURTHER  SURVEYS 

Several  sites  held  significant  species  or  numbers  of  birds 
(Table  1).  Some,  which  while  not  of  international 
importance  in  their  own  right,  either  suggest  that  further 
surveys  would  be  fruitful  or,  when  combined  with 
previous  survey  results,  confirm  a  national  or 
international  status.  Table  1  summarizes  the  importance 
of  those  sites  surveyed  for  waterbirds  and  gives  a 
suggested  priority  rating  for  further  survey. 


The  survey  was  undertaken  as  part  ofWetlands  International  -  Asia 
Pacific’s  Cambodia  programme.  I  am  grateful  to  Bernard 
O’Callaghan  who  organized  the  survey  and  for  his  companionship 
in  the  field  while  he  undertook  surveying  the  other  components  of 
the  wider  wetland  resources.  Thanks  go  to  the  Wildlife  Protection 
Office,  Department  of  Forestry;  and  to  the  Department  of  Nature 
Protection  and  Conservation,  Ministry  of  Environment  for  their  as¬ 
sistance  and  provision  of  counterparts.  We  are  also  grateful  to  Mam 
Kosal  from  IUCN  who  accompanied  the  team  during  part  of  the 
survey.  Finally,  warm  thanks  are  due  to  the  numerous  but  nameless 
soldiers  who  provided  our  military  escort  at  most  sites  during  the 
survey. 
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Table  1  :  Summary  of  survey  findings  and  recommendations  for  further  surveys 


Site 

Dates  of 

1996 

survey 

Main  habitats 
surveyed 

Significant  bird  species 

Importance 

for 

waterbirds 

Priority 
for  further 
survey 

Koh  Kong 

28-30 

January 

Coastal  mudflats; 
mature  mangroves 
around  creek  and 
islet  system. 

Internationally  important 
numbers  of  Nordmann’s 
Greenshank  and  Broad-billed 
Sandpiper.  High  numbers  of 
six  other  waders.  Variety  of 
terns  inc.  Lesser  Crested. 

OOO 

★  ★ 

Boeng 

Chhma 

25-26 

January 

Permanent  open  lake, 
maze  of  creek  systems, 
inundated  forest, 
savannah. 

White-winged  Duck,  Spot¬ 
billed  Pelican,  Oriental  Darter, 
Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle. 

Large  numbers  of  egrets. 

OOO 

★  ★★ 

Boeng  Veal 
Samnap 

16  January 
& 

3  February 

Permanent  floodplain 
lake  with  rafts  of  floating 
vegetation,  surrounded 
by  seasonally  inundated 
marsh. 

Spot-billed  Pelican,  Glossy 

Ibis,  large  numbers  of  egrets, 
cormorants,  terns  and 

Purple  Swamphen. 

OO 

★  ★ 

Bassac 

Marshes 

23  January 

Seasonally  inundated 
marsh,  creeks  choked 
with  floating  and 
emergent  vegetation. 

Important  numbers  of 
Black-winged  Stilt,  variety 
of  freshwater  waders. 

OOO 

★  ★★ 

Phum  Veal 
Renh 

19  &  21 
January 

Permanent  marsh  and 
reedbeds. 

Medium  numbers  of  egrets, 
Great-billed  Heron. 

o 

Kampot  and 
Chhak  Kep 

18-19 

January 

Coastal  mudflats, 
mangroves,  saltpans. 

Good  variety  of  waders  but 
in  small  numbers,  high 
number  of  Caspian  Terns. 

o 

★ 

Prek 

Kampong 

Smach 

20  January 

Coastal  and  riverine 
mangroves,  Melaleuca, 
riverine  mudbanks, 
abandoned  rice  fields. 

Moderate  numbers  of  herons 
and  waders. 

OOO 

(based 
on  1994 
survey) 

★  ★★ 

Preah 
Sihanouk 
(Ream) 
National  Park 

21  January 

Coastal  and  riverine 
mangroves  and 
mudbanks. 

White-bellied  Sea  Eagle. 
Moderate  numbers  of 
egrets  and  waders. 

O 

Chhak 

Kampong 

Saom 

31  January 

Coastal  and  riverine 
mangroves,  riverine 
sand/mudbanks. 

Small  number  of  waders. 

O 

(projected) 

★  ★★ 

Importance:  OOO  =  international;  OO  =  national; 

Further  survey:  ★  ★★  =  priority;  ★★  =  high; 


O  =  provincial 
★  =  low 


A  brief  explanation  of  the  above  ratings  follows: 

Koh  Kong:  clearly  an  internationally  important  site;  further  survey  work  will  add  to  knowledge  about  it  but  will  not  alter  its  status. 

Boeng  Chhma:  clearly  an  internationally  important  site;  further  survey  work  could  add  much  to  the  ecological  knowledge  of  this 
complex  and  difficult-to-survey  site. 

Boeng  Veal  Samnap:  probably  of  national  importance;  further  survey  work  would  provide  information  from  other  times  of  the  year  and 
would  help  in  establishing  conservation  programmes  there. 

Bassac  Marshes:  probably  of  international  importance  at  least  for  Black-winged  Stilt;  the  size  of  the  site  means  further  systematic 
surveys  need  to  be  undertaken  to  establish  its  real  importance. 

Phum  Veal  Renh:  surveyed  in  1994  and  1996;  no  waterbirds  of  any  great  significance,  no  further  surveys  required  imminently. 

Kampot  and  Chhak  Kep:  seemingly  of  little  importance;  surveys  during  migration  periods  may  reveal  more. 

Prek  Kampong  Smach:  from  1994  survey  appears  to  be  of  international  importance  on  account  of  Greater  Adjutant  not  recorded  in 
this  survey;  further  surveys  urgently  required  to  establish  level  of  use  by  threatened  species  and  significance  at  migration  times. 

Preah  Sihanouk  National  Park:  of  limited  importance  for  waterbirds;  well-surveyed  already,  no  further  surveys  required  imminently. 

Chhak  Kampong  Saom:  likely  to  be  of  at  least  national  importance;  security  considerations  mitigated  against  survey,  further  surveys 
should  be  a  priority  once  security  improves. 
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APPENDIX 

Summary  of  total  bird  counts  from  all  sites  surveyed 


Koh  Kong 

Boeng  Chhma 

Tonle  Sap 

Boeng  Veal 

Samnap 

Bassac  Marshes 

PhnumVeal  Renh 

Marsh 

Phnom  Penh 

Airport 

Kampot  and 

Chhak  Kep 

Prek  Kampong 

Smach 

Ream  Nat.  Park 

Prek  Kampong 

Saom 

Total  birds 

Lesser  Whistling-duck 
Dendrocygna  javanica 

558 

249 

31 

838 

White- winged  Duck 

Cairina  scutulata 

6 

6 

Spot-billed  Duck 

Anas  poecilorhyncha 

4 

9 

13 

Garganey 

Anas  querquedula 

20 

20 

Common  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  atthis 

1 

10 

4 

4 

1 

9 

29 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  capensis 

1 

1 

2 

White-throated  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  smyrnensis 

4 

3 

1 

8 

Black-capped  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  pileata 

17 

1 

9 

1 

28 

Collared  Kingfisher 
Todiramphus  chloris 

4 

2 

6 

Pied  Kingfisher 

Ceryle  rudis 

1 

2 

1 

4 

Slaty-breasted  Rail 

Gallirallus  striatus 

2 

2 

White-breasted  Waterhen 
Amaurornis  phoenicurus 

2 

2 

Watercock 

Gallicrex  cinerea 

Heard 

only 

Heard 

only 

Purple  Swamphen 

Porphyrio  porphyrio 

2 

253 

2 

257 

Common  Moorhen 

Gallinula  chloropus 

2 

2 

4 

8 

Common  Coot 

Fulica  atra 

7 

7 

Common  Snipe 

Gallinago  gallinago 

9 

9 

Black-tailed  Godwit 

Limosa  limosa 

2 

2 

Bar-tailed  Godwit 

Limosa  lapponica 

526 

8 

534 

Whimbrel 

Numenius  phaeopus 

20 

68 

84 

172 

Eurasian  Curlew 

Numenius  arquata 

9 

33 

42 

Common  Redshank 

Tringa  lotanus 

91 

20 

220 

30 

234 

16 

5 

616 

Marsh  Sandpiper 

Tringa  stagnatilis 

6 

3 

9 

18 

Common  Greenshank 

Tringa  nebularia 

129 

1 

55 

17 

143 

22 

367 

Nordmann’s  Greenshank 

Tringa  guttifer 

13 

13 
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Total  birds 

Wood  Sandpiper 

Tringa  glareola 

10 

10 

Terek  Sandpiper 

Xenus  cinereus 

136 

136 

Common  Sandpiper 

Actitis  hypoleucos 

1 

8 

9 

Ruddy  T  urnstone 

Arenaria  interpres 

3 

3 

Asian  Dowitcher 

Lim nodkrom  us  sem  ipalmatus 

16 

16 

Red-necked  Stint 

Calidris  ruficollis 

6 

1 

7 

Curlew  Sandpiper 

Calidris  ferruginea 

180 

12 

192 

Broad-billed  Sandpiper 
Limicola  falcinellus 

190 

24 

214 

Unidentified  sandpiper 

218 

218 

Ruff 

Philomachus  pugnax 

27 

27 

Pheasant -tailed  Jacana 
Hydrophasianus  chirurgus 

2 

19 

24 

45 

Bronze-winged  Jacana 
Metopidius  indicus 

3 

1 

4 

Black-winged  Stilt 
Himantopus  himantopus 

4 

80 

13 

3 

100 

Pacific  Golden  Plover 
Pluvialis  fulva 

15 

1 

19 

35 

Grey  Plover 

Pluvialis  squatarola 

97 

9 

2 

108 

Little  Ringed  Plover 
Charadrius  dubius 

1 

1 

Lesser  Sand  Plover 
Charadrius  mongolus 

466 

17 

6 

489 

Greater  Sand  Plover 
Charadrius  leschenaultii 

448 

24 

45 

517 

Unidentified  sand  plovers 

667 

86 

753 

Grey-headed  Lapwing 

Vanellus  cinereus 

2 

4 

6 

Red-wattled  Lapwing 

Vanellus  indicus 

1 

1 

Unidentified  waders 

394 

19 

5 

300 

9 

300 

Total  waders 

3,649 

5 

0 

26 

138 

33 

275 

280 

410 

318 

257 

5,391 
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Brown-headed  Gull 

Larus  brunnicephalus 

23 

22 

140 

185 

Caspian  Tern 

Sterna  caspia 

10 

4 

106 

12 

132 

River  Tern 

Sterna  aurantia 

10 

10 

Lesser  Crested  Tern 

Sterna  bengalensis 

5 

5 

Great  Crested  T ern 

Sterna  bergii 

17 

5 

42 

64 

Common  Tern 

Sterna  hirundo 

1 

3 

10 

12 

17 

43 

Little  Tern 

Sterna  albifrons 

1 

1 

Whiskered  T  ern 

Chlidonias  hybridus 

2 

380 

1,332 

850 

54 

2,618 

Unidentified  terns 

670 

9 

679 

Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

i 

2 

1 

2 

6 

Brahminy  Kite 

Haliastur  indus 

28 

1 

3 

6 

15 

8 

61 

White- bellied  Sea  Eagle 
Haliaeetus  leucogaster 

2 

2 

Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle 
Ichthyaetus  ichthyaetus 

2 

2 

Eastern  Marsh  Harrier 
Circus  aeruginosus  spilonotus 

1 

i 

Little  Grebe 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

22 

18 

40 

Oriental  Darter 

Anhinga  m.  melanogaster 

19 

i 

20 

Little  Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax  niger 

1 

232 

233 

Indian  Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax  fuscicollis 

113 

100 

103 

316 

Great  Cormorant 
Phalacrocorax  carbo 

35 

35 

Little  Egret 

Egretta  garzetta 

i 

156 

6 

13 

41 

187 

6 

2 

412 

Grey  Heron 

Ardea  cinerea 

i 

20 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

30 

Great-billed  Heron 

Ardea  sumatrana 

1 

1 

Purple  Heron 

Ardea  purpurea 

1 1 

14 

4 

2 

31 

Great  Egret 

Casmerodius  albus 

3 

140 

1 

3 

57 

10 

46 

17 

277 

Intermediate  Egret 
Mesophoyx  intermedia 

20 

8 

9 

3 

6 

10 

12 

68 

Cattle  Egret 

Bubulcus  ibis 

8 

11 

25 

44 

Unidentified  white  egrets 

628 

650 

160 

10 

33 

107 

4 

1,592 
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Total  birds 

Chinese/Javan  Pond  Heron 
Ardeola  bacchus/speciosa 

53 

256 

80 

26 

13 

25 

131 

584 

Little  Heron 

Butorides  striatus 

2 

7 

2 

1 

1 

13 

Yellow  Bittern 

Ixobrychus  sinensis 

i 

1 

5 

7 

Cinnamon  Bittern 

Ixobrychus  cinnamomeus 

i 

1 

Black  Bittern 

Dupetor  flavicollis 

1 

1 

2 

Glossy  Ibis 

Plegadis  falcinellus 

7 

9 

16 

Great  White  Pelican 
Pelecanus  onocrotalus 

1 

1 

Spot-billed  Pelican 

Pelecanus  philippensis 

5 

7 

12 

Unidentified  pelicans 

8 

8 

Total  waterbirds 

3,787 

3,114 

1,473 

2,607 

403 

306 

275 

541 

897 

495 

275 

14,173 
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Nesting  of  Green-billed  Coucals  Centropus 
chlororhynchos  in  Sinharaja,  Sri  Lanka 

MARTIN  WIJESINGHE 

[Translated  from  a  Sinhala  manuscript  by  Gehan  de  Silva  Wijeyeratne] 


An  account  of  the  discovery  of  a  nest  of  Green-billed  Coucals  Centropus  chlororhynchos  is  presented 
with  some  observations  made  during  the  nesting  period.  Observations  indicate  that  bill  colour 
varies  from  ivory  during  breeding  to  pale  green  in  the  post-breeding  state.  Nests  observed  were  in 
the  tree  Wendlandia  bicuspidata  (family  Rubiaceae),  leading  to  speculation  that  the  coucals  may 
have  a  preference  for  nesting  in  this  tree. 


The  Green-billed  Coucal  Centropus  chlororhynchos  (see 
note  1),  endemic  to  Sri  Lanka,  is  slightly  smaller  than 
the  Greater  Coucal  Centropus  sinensis  parroti,  a  familiar 
bird  of  garden  and  field.  Its  bill  is  slightly  larger  than 
that  of  the  Greater  Coucal  and  has  a  greenish  tinge  (see 
note  2). The  male  is  slightly  larger  than  the  female,  but 
otherwise  the  sexes  are  similar.  The  black  feathers  on 
the  head  and  neck  have  a  purple  iridescence  but  often 
the  head  looks  glossy  black.  The  wings  are  chestnut. 
The  underparts  and  tail  are  black  and  the  legs  brownish- 
black.  It  does  not  fly  far,  preferring  to  make  short  flights, 
whereupon  it  hops  about  searching  for  food,  which 
includes  fruit,  frogs,  lizards,  skinks,  moths,  snakes,  snails 
and  worms. 

The  Green-billed  Coucal  is  found  in  forests  such  as 
Sinharaja,  Dombagaskanda,  Athwelthota,  Kelinkanda, 
Morapitiya,  Delwala,Walankanda  and  Deniyaya,  where 
the  bamboo  Ochlandra  stridula,  known  locally  as  Bata, 
is  found  growing  in  damp  swamp-like  areas.  I  suspect 
the  Sinhala  adjective  of  Bata  in  the  local  name  Bata 
Aetikukula  (aetikukula  =  coucal  -  see  note  3)  derives 
from  its  association  with  Bata  habitats  and  its  use  of 
Bata  leaves  in  the  construction  of  its  nest.  The  bird  is 
active  at  dawn  and  around  09h00  it  may  be  seen  sunning 
itself  with  outstretched  wings  in  an  open  glade.  It  betrays 
its  presence  by  a  deep  whoop  whoop  zvhoop  whoop  and,  at 
times,  by  a  chowk  chozuk  chowk.  Little  has  been  recorded 
to  date  of  this  scarce  and  elusive  bird.  As  a  keen  observer 
of  birds  I  was  privileged  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
observe  this  bird  nesting  (see  note  4). 

On  8  October  1 997, 1  left  my  house  (see  note  5)  and 
went  in  the  direction  of  Kudawa  to  watch  birds.  I  had 
walked  about  100  m  from  my  house  when  three  Green¬ 
billed  Coucals  suddenly  flew  across  the  road.  Through 
my  binoculars  I  noticed  two  had  ivory-coloured  bills 
and  one  had  a  green-tinged  bill.  I  watched  them  for  a 
short  while.  One  bird  flew  into  a  nearby  clump  of  Bata, 
collected  a  dried  leaf  and  flew  on  to  aWana-idala  tree 
Wendlandia  bicuspidata  and  placed  it  within  the  wana- 
idala.  Over  the  next  twenty  minutes  it  collected  three 
more  dried  Bata  leaves  and  inserted  them  in  the  same 
place.  Gradually  the  birds  retreated  into  the  distance, 
foraging  as  they  went.  The  next  day  I  visited  the  same 
location  and  waited.  Two  birds,  presumably  a  pair, 
returned  and  I  observed  them  placing  several  dried 
leaves  of  Pan  (a  sedge)  and  Bata.  I  surmised  that  the 
birds  were  building  a  nest  and  resolved  to  visit  the  site 


daily.  The  nest-building  was  repeated  over  the  next  few 
days.  However,  from  12  October  onwards  I  failed  to  see 
the  birds  there.  Nonetheless,  as  I  could  hear  them  calling 
in  the  distance,  I  suspected  they  may  be  nest-building 
in  the  area  and  searched  an  area  of  about  20  acres 
without  success.  I  persisted,  and  on  28  October,  on 
hearing  the  birds  calling  at  the  earlier  site,  I  hastened 
across.  I  discovered  the  birds  constructing  a  new  nest 
and  thereafter  visited  the  location  frequently,  observing 
them  discreetly. 

By  5  November  1997,  the  nest  was  completed, 
roughly  in  the  shape  of  a  rugby  ball.  It  was  about  2  feet 
(60  cm)  tall,  1.5  feet  (45  cm)  wide  with  an  entrance 
hole  on  the  side.  It  was  placed  at  a  height  of  12  feet 
(3.65  m)  above  the  ground.  On  6  November  I  noticed  a 
bird  sitting  in  the  nest  at  08h00.  It  flew  away  soon  after 
and  failed  to  return  in  the  three  hours  I  waited.  The 
next  day  I  returned  at  09h00  and  observed  a  bird  in  the 
nest,  which  was  joined  two  hours  later  by  another  one; 
I  recognized  this  to  be  the  male.  It  fed  the  female  and 
from  this  I  concluded  that  the  female  was  incubating 
eggs. 

The  next  day  I  returned  at  09h00  and  constructed  a 
small  hide  20  feet  away  from  the  nest,  from  where  I 
commenced  my  observation.  The  male  brought  a  frog 
for  the  female  and  flew  out  with  a  white  faecal  sac. The 
male  visited  the  nest  12-13  times  a  day  and  on  each 
occasion  it  flew  away  with  a  white  faecal  sac,  which  it 
would  drop  over  a  stream,  about  40  m  from  the  nest. 
On  one  occasion  it  dropped  the  faecal  sac  on  the  ground 
and  I  examined  it.  The  faeces  were  dark  and  of  a  soil¬ 
like  texture  wrapped  in  a  white  mucus  layer.  Within  it 
were  the  small  bones  of  animals  such  as  lizards. 

On  23  November  the  female  flew  out  of  the  nest 
and  returned  four  hours  later  with  what  I  could  make 
out  as  the  flesh  of  a  snail,  red  in  colour.  She  deposited 
this  in  the  nest  and  flew  away.  On  this  occasion  I  noticed 
that  a  chick  was  in  the  nest.  Forty  minutes  later  both 
parents  returned  with  more  of  this  red-coloured  snail 
flesh  and  fed  the  chick  with  it.  They  flew  out  again  to 
return  with  a  third  meal. 

On  the  14-16  occasions  that  the  chick  was  fed  during 
the  day  I  noticed  a  varied  diet  comprising  frogs,  skinks, 
moths,  worms,  snails  and  plant  matter.  From  26 
November  I  only  noticed  the  female  fetching  food.  At 
this  point  in  time,  the  chick  had  an  ivory-coloured  stripe 
on  its  bill. This  extended  from  its  loral  region  along  the 
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upper  mandible  to  the  tip  of  its  bill.  On  its  head  and 
neck  it  had  white  feathers  which  looked  like  individual 
hairs.  The  lower  mandible  was  a  brownish-black. 

On  2  December  I  heard  a  loud  chouk  chouk  repeated 
about  20  times.  Suddenly  the  male  emerged  with  a  snake 
about  two  feet  (60  cm)  long,  which  I  recognized  as  a 
whip  snake  Ahaetulla.  It  flew  with  the  snake  onto  a 
nearby  tree  and  was  pursued  by  two  other  Green-billed 
Coucals.  About  twenty  minutes  later  the  male  returned 
to  the  nest  and  fed  the  chick  the  tail  end  of  the  snake. 

By  this  time  the  ivory-coloured  bills  of  the  parents 
had  turned  a  pale  green.  On  2  December  both  parents 
were  feeding  the  chick.  By  the  5  December  the  chick 
was  sticking  its  head  out  of  the  nest  and  looking  around. 
The  white  hair-like  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck  had 
now  been  replaced  by  black  feathers. The  chick  was  being 
fed  less  frequently  and  it  spent  more  time  examining  its 
surroundings.  On  7  December,  at  lOhOO,  the  female 
arrived  and  alighted  about  a  foot  away  from  the  nest 
and  uttered  a  soft  whoop  whoop.  It  stuck  its  head  inside 
the  nest  and  fed  the  chick  and  flew  away.  Five  minutes 
later  the  chick  clambered  out  of  the  nest,  spent  a  short 
time  outside  and  retreated  in  again.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  chick  again  came  out  of  the  nest  and  clambered 
onto  the  surrounding  foliage.  It  spread  and  fluttered  its 
wings  and  tail  and  was  fed  by  the  mother.  The  chick 
returned  to  the  nest  only  at  nightfall. 

Throughout  the  period  of  feeding  the  parents  never 
approached  the  nest  directly.  They  would  fly  onto  the 
lower  parts  of  the  tree  and  work  their  way  up  into  the 
nest. 

The  renowned  bird  photographer  Dr  T.  S.  U.  De 
Zylva,  a  medical  practitioner  from  Kurunegala,  was  able 
to  photographically  record  much  of  the  activity.  Ismeth 
Raheem  and  Lester  Perera,  two  accomplished  artists, 
were  also  able  to  take  photographs  and  make  notes  of 
my  observations.  Professor  Lakdas  D.  Fernando  of  the 
University  of  Moratuwa  also  took  photographs. 

Folklore  has  it  that  the  chicks  of  birds  emerge  from 
the  nest  on  a  Poya  or  full-moon  day  (see  note  6).  Almost 
as  if  to  confirm  the  myth,  the  chick  emerged  from  the 
nest  on  7  December,  a  full-moon  day.  On  8  December 
the  fledgling  left  the  nest  at  09h00  and  gradually  worked 
its  way  away  from  the  nest  and  receded  into  the  distance, 
with  its  parents  close  by. That  night  the  fledgling  roosted 
in  a  nearby  Bata  clump  about  20  m  away  from  the  nest. 

Earlier,  on  20  September  1997,  I  had  in  fact  come 
across  another  fledgling  Green-billed  Coucal.  Looking 
around,  I  noticed  the  nest  on  aWana-idala  tree.  I  suspect 
the  coucal  has  a  preference  for  nesting  in  this  tree  as 
both  nests  found  have  been  in  trees  of  this  species.  I 
was  able  to  show  this  earlier  nest  and  the  fledgling  to 
the  experienced  field  ornithologist  DeepalWarakagoda. 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  learnt  about 
this  elusive  and  endangered  bird. 

TRANSLATOR  S  NOTES 

1 .  Many  of  the  standard  works,  including  Henry  ( 1 998), 
Inskipp  et  al.  (1996)  and  Phillips  (1978),  give  the 
specific  epithet  as  chlororhynchus .  Priyantha 
Wijesinghe  (1994)  spelt  it  chlororhynchos  and  has 
pointed  out:  ‘Regarding  the  spelling  chlororhynchos , 
this  is  the  way  the  name  was  originally  spelt  by 


Edward  Blyth  in  1849.  According  to  Article  32  of 
the  International  Code  of  Zoological  Nomenclature  (3rd 
edition,  1 985)  the  original  spelling  must  be  preserved 
unaltered  unless  there  is  evidence  in  the  original 
publication  itself  of  an  unintentional  error. 
Unfortunately  Blyth  himself  used  chlororhynchus  in 
a  later  paper  (1867)  and  that  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  most  authors  have  used  the  latter  spelling; 
nevertheless,  the  original  spelling  must  remain  as  the 
correct  spelling.’ 

2.  The  colour  of  the  Green-billed  Coucal’s  bill  has  been 
a  cause  of  speculation.  Birds  have  been  observed  with 
ivory-coloured  bills  as  well  as  green-tinged  bills.  Thilo 
Hoffmann  (1989),  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
ivory-coloured  bills,  based  on  his  observations  of  a 
pair  of  birds  in  Kitulgala.  This  seemed  to  conflict 
with  the  name  Green-billed  Coucal.  In  his  paper  he 
stated  ‘Ali  and  Ripley  call  it  the  Ceylon  Coucal  and 
so  do  Wait  and  Fleming,  which  seems  more 
appropriate  than  Greenbilled.  One  could  well  name 
it  the  Ivorybilled  Coucal  or  the  Palebilled.’ 

Deepal  Warakagoda,  commenting  on  Martin 
Wijesinghe’s  observations,  states  ‘The  Green-billed 
Coucal  is  a  very  familiar  bird  to  me.  I  have  noticed 
the  difference  in  bill  colour,  i.e.  ivory  or  pale  green 
(greenish),  over  several  years.  Pairs  have  been  noted 
where  one  had  an  ivory  bill  and  the  other  had  a 
greenish  bill.  I  thought  that  the  reason  for  that  could 
be  a  function  of  maturity  of  the  bird,  with  the  old 
birds  having  ivory  bills.  However,  birds  with  bills  of 
either  colour  were  seen  almost  throughout  the  year 
and  not  in  a  particular  period.  Martin’s  observation 
of  a  pair  now  indicates  that  it  is  more  likely  that  bill 
colour  is  related  to  breeding.  The  Green-billed 
Coucal  is  now  known  to  breed  outside  the  period 
given  in  the  literature  (i.e.  the  first  half  of  the  year).’ 

Changes  in  bill  colour  with  breeding  condition 
are  known  in  many  birds,  e.g.  Common  Starling 
Sturnus  vulgaris. 

3.  The  English  transcription  of  the  Sinhala  name  for 
Coucal  of  Aetikukula,  is  based  on  the  spelling  in  a 
new  list  of  Sinhala  bird  names  published  by  the 
Ceylon  Bird  Club  in  1998. 

4.  Neither  Vincent  Legge,  who  wrote  the  monumental 
A  history  of  the  birds  of  Ceylon  (1878-1880)  nor  G.  M 
Henry,  author  of  the  classic  A  guide  to  the  birds  of 
Ceylon  (First  edition  1955),  appear  to  have  had  first¬ 
hand  observations  of  breeding  Green-billed  Coucals. 
Thanks  to  Martin  Wijesinghe  a  number  of 
birdwatchers  were  able  to  observe  the  birds  at  the 
nest.  It  is  likely  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  Green-billed  Coucal  has  been 
photographed  at  a  nest. 

5.  Martin  Wijesinghe’s  house  is  located  100  m  from 
the  Sinharaja  boundary  and  is  3  km  away  from  the 
Forest  Department  facility  at  Kudawa. 

6.  In  Sri  Lanka,  full-moon  (Poya)  days  are  of  particular 
religious  significance  to  the  Buddhist  majority  as  the 
Buddha  was  born,  attained  enlightenment  (Nirvana) 
and  passed  away  (Nibbana)  on  a  full-moon  day.  On 
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account  of  the  religious  significance,  the  monthly  full- 
moon  (Poya)  days  are  public  holidays. 

7.  Sri  Lanka  Thilaka  is  a  national  honour  bestowed 
upon  Martin  Wijesinghe  for  his  contribution  to  the 
natural  sciences.  Martin’s  mentor  was  the  late  P.  B. 
Karunaratne,  a  great  field  naturalist  who  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  a  generation  of  Sri  Lankan 
naturalists.  Martin  has  earned  a  reputation  as  an 
excellent  field  botanist  and  many  new  species  of 
plants  from  the  Sinharaja  area  have  been  described 
from  specimens  and  information  supplied  by  him. 

The  translator  thanks  Martin  Wijesinghe  for  the  opportunity  to  trans¬ 
late  his  paper.  Thilo  Hoffmann,  in  particular,  together  with  Deepal 
Warakagoda  and  Priyantha  Wijesinghe  are  thanked  for  their  com¬ 
ments  on  the  translated  text. 
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Birds  of  Kaziranga  National  Park,  India 

M.  BARUA  AND  P.  SHARMA 


A  compilation  of  bird  records  gathered  from  1993  to  1999  is  given,  together  with  information  on 
habitat,  abundance  and  migration  status.  A  total  of  478  species  was  recorded,  including  some 
seen  only  by  other  observers.  A  number  of  important  sightings  are  presented  in  greater  detail, 
including  those  for  25  globally  threatened  species  (Swamp  Francolin  Francolinus  gularis ,  Lesser 
White-fronted  Goose  Anser  erythropus,  Ferruginous  Pochard  Aythya  nyroca ,  Baer’s  Pochard  A. 
baeri,  Blyth’s  Kingfisher  Alcedo  Hercules ,  Pale-capped  Pigeon  Columba  punicea ,  Bengal  Florican 
Houbaropsis  bengalensis,  Nordmann’s  Greenshank  Tringa  guttifer ,  Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna 
acuticauda ,  Pallas’s  Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus ,  Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga ,  Imperial 
Eagle  A.  heliaca ,  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni,  White-bellied  Heron  Ardea  insignis ,  Spot-billed 
Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis,  Dalmatian  Pelican  P.  crispus ,  Greater  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  dubius, 
Lesser  Adjutant  L.  javanicus,  Hodgson’s  Bushchat  Saxicola  insignis,  Rufous-vented  Prinia  Prinia 
burnesii,  Bristled  Grassbird  Chaetornis  striatus ,  Marsh  Babbler  Pellorneum  palustre,  Jerdon’s  Babbler 
Chrysomma  altirostre,  Black-breasted  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  flavirostris ,  Finn’s  Weaver  Ploceus 
megarhynchus )  and  21  near-threatened  species.  Little  Gull  Larus  minutus  andWallcreeper  Tichodroma 
muraria  were  newly  recorded  for  Assam. 


INTRODUCTION 

Kaziranga  National  Park  (K.N.P.)  (26°35'-26045'N  and 
93°05'--93o40'E)  is  situated  in  the  floodplain  of  the 
Brahmaputra  river  in  the  Nowgaon  and  Golaghat 
districts  of  Assam,  India.  It  covers  an  area  of  430  km" 
and  is  the  largest  protected  area  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Brahmaputra  river.  The  park  (Fig.  1)  spreads  from 
the  Brahmaputra  river  in  the  north  to  the  National 
Highway  no.  37  which  runs  along  its  southern  boundary 
at  the  foot  of  the  Karbi  Anglong  hills.  Panbari  Forest,  a 
small  but  important  area  for  many  forest  species,  lies 
just  outside  the  park’s  southern  boundary,  but  is 


sometimes  included  with  Kaziranga  for  recording 
purposes. 

The  terrain  of  the  park  is  flat  (55-75  m  above  msl) 
with  an  east  to  west  incline.  Being  in  the  floodplain  of 
the  Brahmaputra  river,  the  soil  of  the  park  is  rich  in 
alluvial  deposits.  Floods  are  an  annual  phenomenon  and 
excess  water  submerges  the  area,  covering  50-70  per 
cent  of  the  total  landmass.  The  flood  waters  generally 
recede  after  7-10  days.  Areas  along  the  base  of  the  Karbi 
Anglong  hills  are  at  a  higher  elevation  (80-100  m  above 
msl)  and  form  natural  ‘highlands’  which  do  not  get 
flooded.  Erosion  and  shifting  of  the  Brahmaputra 
induces  a  constant  change  in  the  total  area. 


Figure  1.  Map  of  Kaziranga  National  Park 
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Numerous  small  rivers  and  channels  flow  through 
the  park  from  east  to  west  and  some,  which  originate 
from  the  Karbi  Anglong  hills  to  the  south,  run 
northwards  and  ultimately  drain  into  the  Brahmaputra 
river.  Relicts  of  older  channels  remain  as  shallow  ox¬ 
bow  lakes,  locally  known  as  ‘beels’.  There  are  at  least 
nine  such  beels  of  50-150  ha  in  area  inside  the  park. 
Some  beels  have  silted  up,  producing  swamps  and 
marshes.  Consequently,  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
areas  of  tall  grass  and  a  reduction  in  areas  of  short  grass. 
This  gradual  change  will  have  important  ecological 
implications  in  the  future. 

The  conservation  effort  at  Kaziranga  was  begun  in 
1908,  when  it  was  made  into  a  ‘Reserve  Forest’,  with 
the  primary  aim  of  protecting  the  Indian  Rhinoceros 
Rhinoceros  unicornis  and  its  habitat  (Lahan  and  Sonowal 
1973).  It  was  subsequently  declared  a  ‘Game  Reserve’ 
in  1916,  made  into  a  ‘Wildlife  Sanctuary’  in  1950  and, 
finally,  declared  a  ‘National  Park’  on  1  January  1974.  It 
was  also  proclaimed  a  UNESCO  ‘World  Heritage  Site’ 
in  1985. 

Due  to  more  than  80  years  of  serious  conservation 
effort  in  the  park,  the  rhino  population  has  increased 
from  just  a  few  to  the  present  1 ,200  individuals.  Besides 
rhinos,  the  park  has  the  world’s  largest  population  of 
Asiatic  Water  Buffalo  Bubahis  arnee  (more  than  50%  of 
the  world  population),  and  significant  populations  of 
Eastern  Swamp  Deer  Cervus  duvaucelii  ranjitsinhi  and 
Asian  Elephant  Elephas  maximus. 

The  area  is  divided  into  four  Ranges,  three  of  which 
lie  within  the  former  boundaries  of  the  park,  namely, 
the  Western  Range  (Baguri),  the  Central  Range 
(Kohora),  and  the  Eastern  Range  (Agaratoli).The  fourth 
Range,  Gorakati,  which  has  recently  been  added  to  the 
park,  is  situated  in  the  westernmost  portion  of  the  area. 

The  vegetation  of  the  park  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  four  categories:  (1)  Eastern  wet  alluvial  grasslands; 
(2)  Eastern  Dillenia  swamp  forest;  (3)  Riparian  fringing 
forest;  and  (4)  Assam  alluvial  plains  semi-evergreen 
forest  (Champion  and  Seth  1968). 

The  habitat  of  Kaziranga  is  such  that  waterbodies 
and  grasslands  form  a  significant  part  of  the  park’s  area. 
Wetlands  cover  7%,  grasslands  57%  (tall  grass  52%; 
short  grass/marshes  5%),  sand  cover  7%,  and  woodland 
29%  of  the  total  area  (Kushwaha  1997). 

Wetlands 

The  ‘beels’  and  other  waterbodies  have  a  variety  of 
aquatic  flora.  Some  of  the  prominent  aquatic  plants  are 
Andropogon  spp.,  Ipomoea  reptans,  Enhydra  fluctuans, 
Pistia  stratiotes,  Lenina  panicostata,  Nymphaea  spp.  and 
Eichhornia  crassipes. 

Grasslands 

The  park  is  extensively  covered  by  tall,  wet  alluvial 
grasslands,  interspersed  with  trees  such  as  Bombax  ceiba, 
Albizia  procera,  Ziziphus  jujube  and  Lagerstroemia 
parviflora.  Areas  of  recent  alluvial  deposition  support 
extensive  patches  of  Saccharum  spontaneum  and  Tamarix 
dioica.  These  grasslands  are  found  on  the  ‘churs’  and 
‘chaporis’  (sandy  river  tracts)  of  the  Brahmaputra.  In 
the  alluvial  grasslands  the  prominent  species  of  grass 
are:  Phragmites  karka,Arundo  donax,  Imperata  cylindrica, 
Saccharum  elephantinus  and  Erianthus  ravennae.  Short 
grasses  such  Hemarthria  compressa,  Microstegium  ciliatum , 


Cynodon  dactylon  and  Cenchrus  ciliaris  are  found  around 
the  beels,  forming  the  only  open  areas  of  the  park.  A 
major  portion  of  the  park  is  subjected  to  annual  burning 
during  January  -  March.  This  is  done  in  order  to  prevent 
the  woodland  from  spreading  and  to  provide  fresh 
grazing  for  the  herbivores. 

Woodlands 

Low  alluvial  savanna  woodlands  and  moist  mixed 
deciduous  forests  are  found  in  the  higher  areas  of  the 
park,  mainly  in  the  central  and  eastern  portions.  Trees 
such  as  Bombax  ceiba ,  Dillenia  indica,  Careya  arborea, 
Trezuia  nudiflora ,  Tetrameles  nudijlora ,  Lagerstroemia 
flosreginae,  Albizia  procera ,  Phyllanthus  ojj:icinalis,  Ficus 
spp.,  and  Barringtonia  acutangula  are  found  in  these 
woodlands.  In  many  areas  the  undergrowth  is  dominated 
by  cane  Calamus  tenuis  brakes.  In  the  Panbari  and 
Kanchanjuri  sections  of  the  park  semi-evergreen  forests 
are  found. 

The  area  enjoys  a  typical  ‘subtropical  monsoon’  climate 
with  hot,  wet  summers  and  cool,  dry  winters.  Winter 
rains  are  also  not  uncommon.  The  annual  rainfall  varies 
between  1500  and  2500  mm,  most  of  which  falls 
between  May  and  August.  The  temperature  varies  from 
5°C  (average  minimum)  to  35°C  (average  maximum). 
The  relative  humidity  is  high,  seldom  falling  below  60% 
and  may  go  up  to  90%  or  more  (Sonowal  1978). 

METHODS 

Research  on  the  contemporary  status  of  the  avifauna  of 
Kaziranga  is  lacking.  Stevens  (1915)  mentions 
Dhansirimukh  a  few  times,  and  a  list  of  birds  of 
Kaziranga  was  prepared  over  20  years  ago  by  Sonowal 
(1978).  Otherwise,  published  accounts  relating  to  birds 
in  Kaziranga  are:  Barua  (1996,  1997  and  1998a  and  b), 
Choudhury  (1990b  and  1997),  Gauntlett  (1971), 
Mackenzie  (1969),  Madge  (1995),  Narayan  and 
Rosalind  (1990),  Neog  (1957),  Robson  (1994),  Saikia 
and  Bhattacharjee  (1991),  Samant  et  al.  (1995),  Sarma 
et  al.  ( 1 997),  Talukdar  (1995a  and  b)  and  Thom 
(1 965).  Various  unpublished  trip  reports  were  also 
consulted. 

The  authors’  records  span  a  period  of  six  and  a  half 
years  (1993-June  1999).  Bird  observations  were  carried 
out  in  Kaziranga,  covering  all  seasons  and  most  areas. 
Three  main  aspects,  i.e.  habitat  types,  abundance  and 
migration  status,  were  recorded  whilst  making 
observations  on  birds  in  the  field. 


RESULTS 

A  total  of  478  species  was  recorded  during  the  survey 
(Appendix).  Of  these,  197  are  residents,  165  are 
migrants,  46  are  local  migrants,  and  the  status  of  the 
remaining  species  is  uncertain.  Of  the  71  globally 
threatened  species  of  birds  occurring  in  India  (Collar 
et.  al.  1994),  45  have  been  recorded  from  Assam  and,  of 
these,  25  have  been  recorded  in  Kaziranga  (4 
Endangered  [EN]  and  21  Vulnerable  [VU]).  Of  99  near- 
threatened  species  listed  for  India  (Collar  et  al.  1994), 
21  have  been  recorded  in  Kaziranga.  All  of  these  globally 
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threatened  and  near-threatened  species  are  detailed  in 
the  notes  below,  together  with  some  Assamese  rarities. 

NOTES  ON  SELECTED  SPECIES 

Swamp  Francolin  Francolinus  gularis  (VU).  During  the 
survey  it  was  found  commonly  throughout  the  park  in 
suitable  habitats  (i.e.  tall,  wet  grasslands  and  swamps  in 
the  lowlands).  Its  habitat  in  India  is  now  highly 
fragmented,  with  recent  reports  from  only  1 2  protected 
areas  in  northern  India  (Javed  and  Rahmani  1991). 

Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  erythropus  (VU). 
One  was  seen  on  17  January  1968  amongst  a  flock  of 
Bar-headed  Geese  Anser  indicus  in  Borbeel  area  (Baguri) 
(Mackenzie  1969). 

Ferruginous  Pochard  Aythya  nyroca  (VU) .  A  common 
winter  visitor,  found  in  almost  every  large  beel, 
throughout  the  park. 

Baer’s  Pochard  Aythya  baeri  (VU) .  Two  were  seen  on 
28  December  1993  at  Sohola  (Kovacs  1994). 

Blyth’s  Kingfisher Alcedo  Hercules  (VU).  One  was  seen 
on  26  January  1998  (Jepson  1998). 

Tawny  Fish  Owl Ketupa  flavipes  (NT).  Uncommon;  met 
with  singly  in  semi-evergreen  and  mixed  moist 
deciduous  forest.  Other  records:  one  was  seen  in 
February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al.  1994). 

Pale-capped  Pigeon  Columba  punicea  (VU) .  Two  birds 
were  observed  near  Ahotguri  (Agaratoli)  on  22  April 
1999;  maybe  a  summer  visitor  to  the  area.  It  is  extremely 
local  in  distribution  and  has  recently  been  recorded  in 
only  one  protected  area  in  Assam  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 

Bengal  Florican  Houbaropsis  bengalensis  (EN).  Seen  in 
small  numbers  in  grasslands  dominated  by  Imperata 
cylindrica  in  Lahoram  Chapori  (Burapahar),  Tunikati 
Chapori,  Bhawani,  Borbeel  (Baguri),  Mihimukh, 
Arimora  (Kohora)  and  Debeswari  Chapori  (Agaratoli). 
The  population  of  this  species  in  the  park  is  estimated 
to  be  between  30-40  birds  (Narayan  and  Rosalind  1990, 
Rahmani  et  al.  1991, Thom  1965). 

Nordmann’s  Greenshank  Tringa  guttifer  (EN).  A  single 
was  seen  in  Daphlang  Beel  (Baguri)  on  13  April  1994. 
There  are  no  other  recent  published  records  of  this 
species  from  anywhere  in  Assam. 

Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus.  A  single  was  seen  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Brahmaputra  on  14  January  1993. 
Previously  recorded  in  Assam  only  by  Saikia  and 
Bhattacharjee  (1990). 

Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus.  About  30 
were  seen  on  Namduar  and  Daphlang  Beels  (Baguri) 
on  1  March  1994,  and  confirmed  by  A.  Brosset. 
Previously  recorded  in  Assam  only  by  Saikia  and 
Bhattacharjee  (1990). 


Grey-headed  Lapwing  Vanellus  cinereus  (NT).  Common 
winter  visitor  -  affects  open  areas  in  and  around 
wetlands. 

Little  Gull  Larus  minutus.  An  immature  was  seen  in 
Sohola  Beel  (Agaratoli)  on  19  March  1994;  the  first 
record  for  Assam.  The  only  previous  record  for  north¬ 
east  India  was  one  provisionally  identified  in  Lali  Wildlife 
Sanctuary,  Arunachal  Pradesh  (Choudhury  1994). 

Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna  acuticauda  (VU).  Seen 
regularly  in  all  major  wetlands  in  the  park  but  numbers 
appear  to  have  declined  during  1997-99. Two  nests  were 
located  among  a  colony  of  River  Terns  Sterna  acuticauda 
in  Daphlang  Beel  (Kohora)  in  April  1994.  The  global 
population  of  this  species  is  believed  to  be  below  1 0,000 
individuals  (Rose  and  Scott  1994).  It  is  threatened  by 
the  destruction  of  its  breeding  habitat.  Other  records: 
up  to  30  were  seen  on  30-31  January  1971  (Inskipp 
1971)  and  four  at  Sohola  on  28  December  1993  (Kovacs 

1994) . 

Jerdon’s  Baza  Aviceda  jerdoni  (NT).  Two  were  seen 
during  a  raptor  survey  in  April/May  1991  (Samant  et  al. 

1995) . 

Pallas’s  Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus  (VU).  Seen 
commonly  in  the  well-watered  areas  of  the  Park.  A  total 
of  nine  nests  was  found  in  1995-1996.  Although  it  is 
locally  common  in  parts  of  north-east  India,  it  is 
vulnerable  to  wetland  destruction.  Human  disturbance 
and  pollution  are  believed  to  be  the  main  reasons  for  its 
decline  in  other  parts  of  India.  Other  records:  several 
pairs  with  apparently  fully  grown,  fledged  young  were 
seen  12-15  March  1998  (P.  Holt  in  Hornbuckle  et  al. 
1998). 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  (NT).  Rare 
winter  visitor  -  three  to  four  sightings  every  year.  Other 
records:  one  subadult  was  seen  on  16  February  1994 
(Alstrom  et  al.  1994). 

Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus  (NT) . 
Breeding  resident.  Commonly  found  throughout  the 
area. 

White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis  (NT). 
Common  resident. 

Long-billed  Vulture  Gyps  indicus  (NT).  Common 
resident. 

Cinereous  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus  (NT).  Rare 
winter  migrant.  Other  records:  two  were  seen  in 
February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al.  1994). 

Red-headed  Vulture  Sarcogyps  calvus  (NT). 
Uncommon  resident.  Other  records:  three  were  seen 
during  a  raptor  survey  in  April/May  1991  (Samant  et  al. 
1995),  two  in  February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al.  1994),  and 
2  on  17  December  1998  (Holt  1998). 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga  (VU).  Small 
numbers  were  seen  in  suitable  habitats  inside  the  Park. 
Other  records:  up  to  10  seen  in  February  1994  (Alstrom 
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et  al.  1994),  three  or  four  in  late  March  1996  (K. 
Kazmierczak  in  litt.)  and  one  on  1 2  March  1 998  (P.  Holt 
in  Hornbuckle  et  al.  1998). 

Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca  (VU).  One  was  seen  at 
Dunga  (Baguri)  on  1 1  March  1999.  Other  records:  one 
was  seen  in  early  December  1994  (Martins  1994). 

Japanese  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  gularis.  One  was  seen 
at  Sohola  (Agaratoli)  on  21  January  1996,  and 
provisionally  confirmed  by  Rishad  Naoroji.  The  only 
other  record  for  Assam  was  one  collected  at  Rungagora, 
Dibrugarh  on  7  April  1901  (Stevens  1915). 

Pied  Falconet  Microhierax  melanoleucos  (NT). 
Occasionally  seen  in  Panbari  and  other  areas  along  the 
base  of  the  Karbi  Anglong  hills.  Other  records:  one 
displaying  on  12  and  15  March  1998  (P.  Holt  in 
Hornbuckle  et  al.  1998). 

Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni  (VU).  A  few  seen  in 
Sohola  (Agaratoli)  during  February  -  March  1994,  and 
one  in  Kathpora  (Kohora)  on  15  April  1995.  An 
uncommon  winter  visitor  to  Assam  (Choudhury, 
1990a).  May  be  a  passage  migrant. 

Red-necked  Falcon  Falco  chicquera  (NT).  Uncommon 
winter  visitor.  Other  records:  one  was  seen  on  3 1  January 
1971  (Inskipp  1971),  and  one  in  February  1994 
(Alstrom  et  al.  1994). 

Oriental  Darter  Anhinga  m.  melanogaster  (NT). 
Common  resident.  Found  in  almost  every  beel  within 
the  park. 

Goliath  Heron  Ardea  goliath.  Recorded  on  13  April 
1994  c.  3  km  north  of  Mihimukh  by  Madge  (1995), 
and  an  unconfirmed  record  from  Lahoram  Chapori 
(Burapahar).  Otherwise  recorded  in  Assam  only  by 
Saikia  and  Bhattacharjee  (1990). 

White-bellied  Heron  Ardea  insignis  (EN).  Stevens 
(1915)  mentions  “.  .  .  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Subansiri 
from  Boduti  to  Dhansirimukh  are  invariably  frequented 
by  this  Heron  at  this  time  (cold  season),  noted  on  one 
occasion,  2-11-07.”  This  suggests  that  the  bird  may 
possibly  be  a  winter  visitor  to  the  park.  Three  at  Dunga 
in  January  1 994,  one  in  the  same  area  on  1 9  November 
1995,  one  in  Bandarkhal  Nullah  on  31  February  1994 
(Baguri)  and  one  in  Sohola  on  14  December  1995 
(Agaratoli).  It  has  been  recorded  in  six  protected  areas 
in  north-east  India  and  is  threatened  from  the  severe 
fragmentation  of  its  habitat. 

Black-headed  Ibis  Threskiornis  melanocephalus  (NT). 
Four  birds  at  Sohola  beel  (Agaratoli)  from  1-10 
December  1998  and  one  in  the  same  area  on  24  March 
1999.  All  birds  were  immature. This  species  has  become 
very  rare  in  Assam.  Stevens  (1915)  noted  it  to  be 
plentiful  on  the  Brahmaputra  between  Mangaldai  and 
Singrighat  in  March  1909,  where  up  to  two  dozen  were 
observed.  However,  there  are  very  few  recent  records  of 
this  bird  from  the  region.  Other  records:  seen  on  24 
January  1998  (Jepson  1998). 


Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis  (VU) .  Seen 
in  moderate  numbers  during  the  survey,  in  most 
waterbodies  throughout  the  year.  The  number  of  nests 
decreased  from  600  in  1984  to  155  in  1991,  increasing 
to  219  in  1993  (Talukdar  1995b),  and  finally  dropping 
to  c.  180  in  Koladuar  Kathoni  (Agaratoli)  in  1998. 
Breeding  of  the  species  is  currently  confirmed  only  from 
India,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Cambodia.  It  has  suffered 
considerable  decline  in  the  past  few  decades,  probably 
owing  to  the  combination  of  human  disturbance  in 
nesting  and  roosting  areas,  and  decline  in  fish  availability, 
such  that  the  global  population  is  estimated  at  1 1,500 
individuals  (not  necessarily  mature)  (Rose  and  Scott 
1  994).  Talukdar  (1995b)  estimated  the  population  of 
Assam  to  be  no  more  than  1,500.  Other  records:  80 
were  seen  on  30-31  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971),  400+ 
at  Sohola  on  28  December  1993  (Kovacs  1994),  up  to 
200  in  February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al.  1994),  30-40  on 
17  &  18  March  1994  and  present  in  late  March  1996 
(K.  Kazmierczak  in  litt.)  and  three  to  fifteen  daily  12-15 
March  1998  (P.  Holt  in  Hornbuckle  et  al.  1998). 

Dalmatian  Pelican  Pelecanus  crispus  (VU).  A  winter 
visitor  in  small  numbers  (10-20  birds  annually).  An 
uncommon  bird  with  very  few  records  in  north-east 
India. 

Asian  Openbill  Anastomus  oscitans  (NT).  Common 
resident.  A  colony  is  located  in  Gotonga  (Baguri). 

Black-necked  Stork  Epltippiorhynchus  asiaticus. 
Resident.  Two  nests  located  at  Dunga  and  Bahu  beel 
(Baguri).  However,  a  large  number  of  nests  must  remain 
undetected  judging  from  the  number  of  juveniles  seen 
every  year.  The  population  of  this  species  in  the  Indian 
subcontinent  has  declined  sharply  in  recent  years 
(Rahmani  1989)  and  Assam  was  one  of  three  states 
where  it  was  thought  that  numbers  were  stable.  Other 
records:  two  on  30  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971),  5+  at 
Sohola  on  28  December  1993  (Kovacs  1994),  up  to  15 
(including  newly  fledged  young)  in  February  1994 
(Alstrom  et  al.  1 994),  up  to  20  (including  several  young) 
16-18  March  1994  and  several  27-29  March  1996  (K. 
Kazmierczak  in  litt.),  and  one  to  three  daily  12-14  March 
1998  (P.  Holt  in  Hornbuckle  et  al.  1998). 

Greater  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  dubius  (EN).  An 
uncommon  resident.  Three  nests  in  Gotonga  (Baguri) 
and  one  in  Kerasin  in  1993.  Up  to  45  birds  have  been 
seen  together  in  the  non-breeding  season  (Dunga  Beel, 
Baguri  March  1996). The  only  recent  breeding  records 
are  from  Cambodia  and  north-east  India;  in  India  up  to 
126  nests  have  been  counted  in  the  Brahmaputra 
floodplain,  Assam  (Bhattacharjee  1993).  Other  records: 
ten  seen  on  30  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971),  2+  at 
Sohola  on  28  December  1993  (Kovacs  1994),  3-4  seen 
on  three  days  in  February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al.  1994), 
two  on  28  March  1996  (K.  Kazmierczak  in  litt.)  and 
two  on  14  March  1998  (P.  Holt  in  Hornbuckle  et  al. 
1998). 

Lesser  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  javanicus  (VU).  Found 
commonly  during  the  survey  in  most  wetlands 
throughout  the  park  and  adjoining  areas.  Nests 
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sporadically  throughout  the  Park  on  Bombax  ceiba  trees. 
The  global  population  is  estimated  to  be  below  10,000 
individuals,  and  is  still  declining  (Rose  and  Scott  1 994). 
135  nests  were  recorded  during  a  survey  in  Assam 
(Hancock  et.  al.  1992).  Other  records:  up  to  80  were 
seen  on  30-31  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971),  eight  at 
Sohola  on  28  December  and  two  near  Baguri  on  29 
December  1993  (Kovacs  1994),  up  to  50  in  February 

1994  (Alstrom  et  al.  1994),  several  on  17  and  c.  20  on 
18  March  1994,  two  on  25  and  10+  between  27-29 
March  1996  (K.  Kazmierczak  in  litt.),  one  to  four  daily 
12-15  March  1998  (P.  Holt  in  Hornbuckle  et  al.  1998). 

Blue-naped  Pitta  Pitta  nipalensis  (NT).  Rare  winter 
visitor.  Noted  in  tea  gardens  and  at  Panbari.  Other 
records:  recorded  by  Sonowal  (1978). 

Black-breastedThrush  Turdus dissimilis  (NT). Two  seen 
at  Panbari  on  12  March  1992  (Redman  1992);  one  in 
Sohola  (Agaratoli)  in  November  1997  (P.  Pavlovic  pers. 
comm.) 

Hodgson’s  Bushchat  Saxicola  insignis  (VU).  Seen  in 
Dunga  and  other  areas  of  Baguri  range  during  April 

1995  (Sarma  et  al.  1997).  The  only  previous  records 
from  Assam  were  from  Manas  National  Park  (Narayan 
and  Rosalind  1997).  The  only  locality  in  the  Indian 
subcontinent  where  it  used  to  be  seen  regularly  was  Kosi 
Barrage  in  Nepal,  where  up  to  10  used  to  occur  annually 
(Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1991),  suggesting  that  it  may  have 
declined,  possibly  as  a  result  of  the  modification  of  its 
grassland  and  wetland  habitat  (Rahmani  1986). 

Jerdon’s  Bushchat  Saxicola  jerdoni  (NT).  Very  rare. 
Noted  in  grasslands  dominated  by  Erianthus,  often  near 
water.  Other  records:  one  was  seen  on  1  February  1971 
(Inskipp  1971). 

Spot-winged  Starling  Saroglossa  spiloptera  (NT).  Fairly 
common  migrant.  Some  birds  arrive  in  July  although 
there  is  maximum  concentration  during  February- 
March  when  the  Silk  Cotton  Bombax  ceiba  is  in  blossom. 
Other  records:  up  to  2,000  seen  in  February  1994 
(Alstrom  et  al.  1994). 

Brahminy  Starling  Sturnus  pagodarum.  About  15  were 
seen  in  Sohola  Kathoni  (Agaratoli)  on  14  January  1994. 
Previously  recorded  as  a  straggler  to  Assam  (Choudhury 
1990a). 

Wallcreeper  Tichodroma  muraria.  One  was  seen  in 
Murkhuwa  (Baguri)  on  19  December  1994;  the  first 
record  for  Assam. 

Rufous-vented  Prinia  Prinia  burnesii  (VU).  Seen  once 
by  A.  Choudhury  (pers.  comm.). 

Yellow-vented  Warbler  Phylloscopus  cantator  (NT). 
Uncommon  winter  migrant.  Commoner  in  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  at  Panbari  but  also  present  in  moist 
deciduous  forest  in  the  park.  Other  records:  two  were 
seen  on  10  March  1992  (Redman  1992)  and  10  were 
seen  in  February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al.  1994). 


Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca.  Seen  on  14 
December  1993  in  Rongamotia  (Agaratoli).  Previously 
recorded  in  Assam  only  by  Choudhury  (1990a). 

Bristled  Grassbird  Chaetornis  striatus  (VU).  At  least 
three  singing  males  at  Debeswari  (Agaratoli)  on  18 
March  1999. The  birds  were  seen  in  grassland  consisting 
of  Phragmites  and  Erianthus.  Subsequent  survey  in  the 
area  revealed  at  least  another  three  birds  (22-24  April 
1999).  Other  records:  one  seen  near  Mihimukh  on  14 
March  1989  (Redman  1989). This  overlooked  species 
is  probably  resident  in  the  park.  There  are  very  few  recent 
records  of  this  species  from  India  (Inskipp  1 996),  and  it 
may  be  threatened  by  the  widespread  destruction  and 
modification  of  grassland  and  wetland  habitats  within 
its  range  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 

Marsh  Babbler  Pellorneum  palustre  (VU).  Four  or  five 
were  seen  next  to  Daphlang  Beel  (Kohora)  on  31 
January  1995.  It  has  also  been  seen  by  G.  Narayan  (pers. 
comm.).  There  are  recent  records  from  only  three 
protected  areas  of  north-east  India.  It  is  threatened  by 
the  fragmentation  and  destruction  of  its  grassland  and 
wetland  habitat  (Rahmani  1986). 

Jerdon’s  Babbler  Chrysomma  altirostre  (VU).  An 
uncommon  resident  seen  mostly  in  grassland  dominated 
by  Saccharum  and  Erianthus. 

Slender-billed  Babbler  Turdoides  longirostris  (NT). Very 
rare  resident.  A  pair  was  observed  in  moist  grassland 
consisting  mainly  of  Erianthus  near  Dunga  (Baguri)  in 
November  1993.  Other  records:  a  group  of  14  birds  at 
Daphlang  (Kohora)  on  16  March  1996  (Bishop  1996). 

Black-breasted  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  flavirostris 
(VU).  Recorded  at  Dhansirimukh  by  Stevens  (1915). 
Subsequently  recorded  as  occurring  in  Kaziranga  by 
Collar  et  al.  (1994).  A  pair  was  observed  at  Debeswari 
on  27  March  1998.  A  subsequent  search  in  the  area 
revealed  that  the  birds  were  partial  to  Phragmites  reeds, 
on  which  the  birds  seem  to  feed. Two  different  calls  were 
noted:  (1)  a  phew  phew  phew phuit...  as  noted  by  Stevens 
(1915)  and  (2)  a  bleating  croing,  croing,  croing,  croing... 
repeated  four  or  five  times.  Dhansirimukh,  where 
Stevens  recorded  this  species,  is  c.  3  km  east  of 
Debeswari. 

Finn’s  Weaver  Ploceus  megarhynchus  (VU).  An 
uncommon  resident  inhabiting  grasslands.  30-40  nests 
were  seen  on  a  Bombax  tree  at  Bahu  Beel  (Baguri).  It  is 
an  extremely  local  resident  in  Assam,  with  records  from 
only  three  protected  areas.  Destruction  and  modification 
has  led  to  severe  fragmentation  of  its  grassland  habitat 
(Rahmani  1986). 
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National  Park.  We  would  like  to  thank  Rishad  Naoroji,  who  encour¬ 
aged  us  to  publish  our  records,  and  commented  on  an  earlier  draft, 
especially  on  the  raptor  section.  Dr.  Asad  Rahmani  provided  us  con¬ 
stant  guidance  and  it  is  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  paper  has  taken  its 
present  shape.  We  are  indebted  to  Manju  Barua  for  his  support 
throughout  the  various  stages  of  our  work.  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
whose  co-operation  during  our  work  was  of  great  help:  Prasanna 
Barua  of  ARSAC  for  the  map;  Annamarie  Lyles,  who  kindly  sent  us 
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Ranesh  Roy  and  all  the  staff  ofWild  Grass;  Ranjit  Barthakur;  Abhijit 
Barua;  P.  Bawden;  David  Bishop;  David  and  Judy  Brenner;  Andre 
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APPENDIX 


Bird  species  recorded  in  Kaziranga  National  Park 


Habitat 

Abundance 

Status 

Swamp  Francolin  Francolinus  gularis  (VU) 

G,  O 

C 

R 

Blue-breasted  Quail  Commix  chinensis 

G 

O 

R? 

White-cheeked  Partridge  Arborophila  atrogularis  (NT) 

SE,  Wd 

O 

LM 

Red  Junglefowl  Callus  gallus 

G,  Wd,  SE 

C 

R 

Kalij  Pheasant  Lophura  leucomelanos 

SE,  Wd 

C 

R 

Grey  Peacock  Pheasant  Polyplectron  bicalcaratum 

SE,  Wd 

C 

R 

Fulvous  Whistling-duck  Dendrocygna  bicolor 

W 

U 

LM 

Lesser  Whistling-duck  Dendrocygna  javanica 

w 

U 

LM 

Lesser  White-fronted  Goose  Anser  erythropus  (VU) 

w 

s 

M 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser 

w 

u 

M 

Bar-headed  Goose  Anser  indicus 

w 

c 

M 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea 

w 

c 

M 

Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna 

w 

o 

M 

Cotton  Pygmy-goose  Nettapus  coromandelianus 

w 

u 

LM 

Gadwall  Anas  strepera 

w 

c 

M 

Falcated  Duck  Anas  falcata 

w 

o 

M 

Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope 

w 

c 

M 

Mallard  Anas platyrhynchos 

w 

c 

M 

Spot-billed  Duck  Anas  poecilorhyncha 

w 

c 

LM 

Northern  Pintail  Anas  acuta 

w 

c 

M 

Garganey  Anas  querquedula 

w 

u 

M 

Northern  Shoveler/Iwos  clypeata 

w 

c 

M 

CoMMONTEALH«as  crecca 

w 

c 

M 

Red-crested  Pochard  Rhodonessa  rufina 

w 

o 

M 

Common  Pochard  Ay  thy  a  ferina 

w 

c 

M 

Ferruginous  Pochard  Aythya  nyroca  (VU) 

w 

c 

M 

Baer’s  Pochard  Aythya  baeri  (VU) 

w 

s 

M 

Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 

w 

c 

M 

Smew  Mergellus  albellus 

One  seen  30  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971) 

Yellow-legged  Buttonquail  Turnix  tanki 

G 

u 

R 

Barred  Buttonquail  Turnix  suscitator 

D 

o 

P 

Eurasian  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 

One  seen  at  Kathpora  (Kohora)  on  25  March  1998 

(Bishop  1998). 

Also  recorded  by  Sonowal  (1978) 

Speckled  Piculet  Picumnus  innominatus 

SE 

U 

LM 

White-browed  Piculet  Sasia  ochracea 

SE 

U 

LM 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

D,  SE,  Wd 

C 

R 

Fulvous-breasted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  macei 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Rufous  Woodpecker  Celeus  brachyurus 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Lesser  Yellownape  Picus  chlorolophus 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Greater  Yellownape  Picus  flavinucha 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Streak-throated  Woodpecker  Picus  xanthopygaeus 

Wd 

c 

R 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker  Picus  canus 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Himalayan  Flameback  Dinopium  shorii 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Common  Flameback  Dinopium  javanense 

SE,  Wd 

u 

P 

Black-rumped  Flameback  Dinopium  benghalense 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Greater  Flameback  Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

One  seen  30  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971),  and  one  on 

18  December  1998  (Holt  1998) 

Bay  Woodpecker  Blythipicus  pyrrhotis 

SE 

o 

LM 

Lineated  Barbet  Megalaima  lineata 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Blue-throated  Barbet  Megalaima  asiatica 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Blue-eared  Barbet  Megalaima  australis 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Coppersmith  Barbet  Megalaima  haemacephala 

D,  Wd 

c 

R 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill  Anthracoceros  albirostris 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Great  Hornbill  Buceros  bicornis 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Wreathed  Hornbill  Aceros  undulatus 

SE 

o 

R 

Common  Hoopoe  TJpupa  epops 

G,  O,  Wd 

c 

LM 

Red-headed  Trogon  Harpactes  erythrocephalus 

SE 

u 

LM 

Indian  Roller  Coracias  benghalensis 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Dollarbird  Eurystomus  orientalis 

Wd 

u 

R 

Blyth’s  Kingfisher  Alcedo  hercules  (VU) 

Wd 

s 

P 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis 

W 

c 

R 

Blue-eared  Kingfisher  Alcedo  meninting 

W 

o 

R 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher  Halcyon  capensis 

w 

c 

R 
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Habitat 

Abundance 

Status 

Ruddy  Kingfisher  Halcyon  coromanda 

One  at  Baguri  in  February  1996  (A.  Chandola  pers.  comm.) 
and  a  pair  at  Panbari  on  22  April  1999  (D.  Bishop  pers.  comm.) 

White- throated  Kingfisher  Halcyon  smyrnensis 

W,Wd 

C 

R 

Black-capped  Kingfisher  Halcyon  pileata 

W 

s 

M 

Pied  Kingfisher  Ceryle  rudis 

W 

c 

R 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater  Nyctyornis  athertoni 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Green  Bee-eater  Alerops  orientalis 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Blue-tailed  Bee-eater  Merops  philippinus 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater  Merops  leschenaulti 

G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Pied  Cuckoo  Clamator  jacobinus 

D,  Wd 

u 

M 

Chestnut- winged  Cuckoo  Clamator  coromandus 

Wd 

o 

M 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

Wd 

o 

LM 

Common  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx  varius 

Wd 

o 

p 

Indian  Cuckoo  Cuculus  micropterus 

D,  Wd 

c 

M 

Bay-banded  Cuckoo  Cacomantis  sonneratii 

SE,  Wd 

o 

LM 

Grey-bellied  Cuckoo  Cacomantis  passerinus 

Wd 

u 

? 

Plaintive  Cuckoo  Cacomantis  merulinus 

D,  Wd 

c 

LM 

Asian  Emerald  Cuckoo  Chrysococcyx  maculatus 

Seen  by  D.  Bishop  (pers.  comm.) 

Drongo  Cuckoo  Surniculus  lugubris 

SE,  Wd 

c 

LM 

Asian  Koel  Eudynamys  scolopacea 

D,  Wd 

c 

R 

Green-billed  Malkoha  Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

Wd 

c 

R 

Greater  Coucal  Centropus  sinensis 

G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Lesser  Coucal  Centropus  bengalensis 

G 

c 

R 

Alexandrine  Parakeet  Psittacula  eupatria 

D,  W,  Wd 

c 

R 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri 

D,  Wd 

A 

R 

Grey-headed  Parakeet  Psittacula  finschii 

Wd 

o 

LM 

Blossom-headed  Parakeet  Psittacula  roseata 

D,  Wd 

o 

R 

Red-breasted  Parakeet  Psittacula  alexandri 

D,  Wd 

c 

R 

Himalayan  Swiftlet  Collocalia  brevirostris 

A,  SE,  Wd 

u 

M 

Silver-backed  Needletail  Hirundapus  cochinchinensis 

A 

o 

M 

Brown-backed  Needletail  Hirundapus  giganteus 

Seen  by  D.  Bishop  (pers.  comm.) 

Asian  Palm  Swift  Cypsiurus  balasiensis 

A 

c 

R 

House  Swift  Apus  affinis 

A 

o 

R 

Oriental  Scops  Owl  Otus  sunia 

D,  Wd 

u 

R 

Collared  Scops  Owl  Otis  bakkamoena 

D,  Wd 

u 

R 

Eurasian  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo 

D,  Wd 

u 

R 

Dusky  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  coromandus 

SE,  Wd 

o 

R? 

Brown  Fish  Owl  Ketupa  zeylonensis 

Wd 

u 

R 

Tawny  Fish  Owl  Ketupa  flavipes  (NT) 

SE,  Wd 

o 

R 

Collared  Owlet  Glaucidium  brodiei 

SE,  Wd 

o 

R? 

Aslan  Barred  Owlet  Glaucidium  cuculoides 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Jungle  Owlet  Glaucidium  radiatum 

SE,  Wd 

o? 

R? 

Spotted  Owlet  Athene  brama 

D,  Wd 

u 

R 

Brown  Hawk  Owl  Ninox  scutulata 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Grey  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  indicus 

G,  Wd 

o 

R 

Large-tailed  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  macrurus 

G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Savanna  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  affinis 

G,  Wd 

o 

P 

Rock  Pigeon  Columba  livia  (feral) 

D,  Wd 

o 

R 

P .ale- capped  Pigeon  Columba  punicea  (VU) 

Wd 

s 

LM 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Spotted  Dove  Streptopelia  chinensis 

D,  G,  O,  Wd 

A 

R 

Red  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  tranquebarica 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Eurasian  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaocto 

D,  G,  Wd 

u 

R 

Emerald  Dove  Chalcophaps  indica 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Orange-breasted  Green  Pigeon  Treron  bicincta 

SE,  Wd 

o 

R 

Pompadour  Green  Pigeon  Treron  pompadora 

Wd 

o 

LM 

Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon  Treron  curvirostra 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon  Treron  phoenicoptera 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Wedge-tailed  Green  Pigeon  Treron  sphenura 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Green  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  aenea 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Mountain  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  badia 

SE,  Wd 

u 

LM 

Bengal  Florican  Houbaropsis  bengalensis  (EN) 

G 

u 

R? 

Slaty-legged  Crake  Rallina  eurizonoides 

Listed  by  Sonowal  (1978) 

Slaty-breasted  Rail  Gallir alius  striatus 

W,  Wd 

o 

LM 

Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus 

W 

u 

M 

Brown  Crake  Amaurornis  akool 

W 

u 

LM 

White-breasted  Waterhen  Amaurornis  phoenicurus 

W 

c 

R 
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Habitat 

Abundance 

Status 

Ruddy-breasted  Crake  Porzana  fusca 

W 

U 

R 

Watercock  Gallicrex  cinerea 

w 

U 

R 

Purple  Swamphen  Porphyrio  porphyrio 

w 

c 

R 

Common  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus 

w 

c 

R 

Common  Coot  Fulica  atra 

w 

u 

LM 

Pintail  Snipe  Gallinago  stenura 

w 

u 

M 

Swinhoe’s  Snipe  Gallinago  megala 

w 

o 

M 

Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago 

w 

c 

M 

Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus 

w 

u 

M 

Black-tailed  Godwit  Lirnosa  limosa 

w 

u 

M 

Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata 

w 

s 

M 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus 

w 

c 

M 

Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus 

w 

u 

M 

Common  Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia 

w 

c 

M 

Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis 

w 

c 

M 

Nordmann’s  Greenshank  Tringa  guttifer  (EN) 

w 

s 

M 

Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus 

w 

u 

M 

Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola 

w 

c 

M 

Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus 

w 

s 

M 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos 

w 

c 

M 

Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris 

w 

o 

M 

Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta 

w 

c 

M 

Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii 

w 

c 

M 

Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax 

w 

u 

M 

Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus 

w 

s 

M 

Greater  Painted-snipe  Rostratula  benghalensis 

w 

u 

LM 

Pheasant-tailed  Jacana  Hydrophasianus  chirurgus 

w 

u 

R 

Bronze-winged  Jacana  Metopidius  indicus 

w 

c 

R 

Great  Thick- knee  Esacus  recurvirostris 

w 

u 

R 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 

w 

u 

R 

Pied  Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta 

w 

u 

M 

Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva 

w 

o 

M 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius 

w 

c 

M 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 

w 

u 

M 

Lesser  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  mongolus 

w 

o 

M 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 

w 

u 

M 

River  Lapwing  Vanellus  duvaucelii 

w 

u 

R 

Grey-headed  Lapwing  Vanellus  cinereus  (NT) 

w 

c 

M 

Red-wattled  Lapwing  Vanellus  indicus 

w 

c 

R 

Small  Pratincole  Glareola  lactea 

w 

o 

M 

Brown-headed  gull  Larus  brunnicephalus 

w 

c 

M 

Black-headed  gull  Larus  ridibundus 

w 

c 

M 

Little  gull  Larus  minutus 

w 

s 

M 

Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica 

w 

s 

M 

River  Tern  Sterna  aurantia 

w 

c 

R 

Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo 

w 

o 

M 

Little  Tern  Sterna  albifrons 

w 

o 

M 

Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna  acuticauda  (VU) 

w 

u 

R 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybridus 

w 

u 

R 

White-winged  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus 

One  bird  at  Kerasin  (Kohora)  in  November  1997 
(P.  Pavlovic  pers.  comm.) 

Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 

W 

c 

M 

Jerdon’s  Baza  Aviceda  jerdoni  (NT) 

Two  seen  in 

April/May  1991  (Samant  et  al. 

1995) 

Black  Baza  Aviceda  leuphotes 

SE,  Wd 

U 

M 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Pernis  ptilorhyncus 

G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus 

D,  G 

c 

R 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 

D,  G,  O 

u 

LM 

Brahminy  Kite  Haliastur  indus 

o,w 

c 

R 

Pallas’s  Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus  (VU) 

W 

c 

R 

White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  (NT) 

w 

o 

M 

Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyaetus  ichthyaetus  (NT) 

w 

c 

R 

White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis  (NT) 

D,  O,  Wd 

c 

R 

Long-billed  Vulture  Gyps  indicus  (NT) 

D,  O,  Wd 

c 

R 

Himalayan  Griffon  Gyps  himalayensis 

D,  0,Wd 

u 

M 

Eurasian  Griffon  Gyps  fulvus 

D,  O,  Wd 

u 

M 

Cinereous  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus  (NT) 

O,  Wd 

o 

M 

Red-headed  Vulture  Sarcogyps  calvus  (NT) 

D,  O,  Wd 

u 

R 
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Habitat 

Abundance 

Status 

Short-toed  Snake  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus 

Wd 

u 

} 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle  Spilornis  cheela 

Wd 

c 

R 

Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 

W 

c 

M 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

G,  0,W 

c 

M 

Pied  Harrier  Circus  melanoleucos 

G,  O 

c 

LM 

Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus 

A  male  seen 

14-20  March  1996  (Bishop  1996) 

Crested  Goshawk  Accipiter  trivirgatus 

SE,  Wd 

O 

p 

Shikra  Accipiter  badius 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

? Japanese  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  gularis 

Wd 

s 

M 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus 

D,  G,  O,  Wd 

c 

M 

Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 

Wd 

o 

M 

White-eyed  Buzzard  Butastur  teesa 

Two  seen 

in 

April/May  1991  (Samant  et  al. 

1995) 

Common  Buzzard  Bitteo  buteo 

D,  G,  Wd 

C 

M 

Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus 

Two  seen 

in 

April/May  1991  (Samant  et  al. 

1995) 

Black  Eagle  Ictinaetus  malayensis 

Two  seen 

in 

April/May  1991  (Samant  et  al. 

1995) 

Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  pomarina 

W 

U 

R? 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga  (VU) 

W 

C 

M 

Steppe  Eagle  Aquila  nipalensis 

W 

u 

M 

Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca  (VU) 

G,  0,W 

s 

M 

Bonelli’s  Eagle  Hieraaetus  fasciatus 

D,  Wd 

o 

p 

Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennatus 

Wd 

u 

R 

Rufous-bellied  Eagle  Hieraaetus  kienerii 

Wd 

s 

M 

Changeable  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  cirrhatus 

G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  nipalensis 

Wd 

o 

M 

Pied  Falconet  Microhierax  melanoleucos  (NT) 

Wd 

o 

R 

Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanni  (VU) 

D,  G,  Wd 

o 

M 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

M 

Red-necked  Falcon  Falco  chicquera  (NT) 

D,  Wd 

u 

LM 

Amur  Falcon  Falco  amurensis 

G 

s 

M 

Oriental  Hobby  Falco  severus 

One  seen 

on 

4  March  1969  (Gauntlett  1971) 

Laggar  Falcon  Falco  jugger 

One  at  Sohola  on  28  December  1993  (Kovacs  1994) 

Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus 

Wd 

U 

M 

Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

W 

U 

LM 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 

W 

S 

M 

Darter  Anhinga  melanogaster  (ssp.  melanogaster  NT) 

W 

C 

R 

Little  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  niger 

w 

A 

R 

Indian  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  fuscicollis 

w 

C 

R 

Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo 

w 

C 

R 

Little  Egret  Egrerta  garzetta 

w 

c 

R 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea 

w 

c 

R 

Goliath  Heron  Ardea  goliath 

w 

s 

p 

White-bellied  Heron  Ardea  insignis  (EN) 

w 

o 

p 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 

w 

c 

R 

Great  Egret  Casmerodius  albus 

w 

c 

R 

Intermediate  Egret  Mesophoyx  intermedia 

w 

A 

R 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 

D,  0,W 

A 

R 

Indian  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii 

w 

A 

R 

Chinese  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  bacchus 

w 

O 

R 

Little  Heron  Butorides  striatus 

w 

u 

R 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 

w 

u 

M 

Malayan  Night  Heron  Gorsachius  melanolophus 

w 

u 

M 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus 

w 

o 

R 

Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sinensis 

w 

c 

R 

Cinnamon  Bittern  Ixobrychus  cinnamomeus 

w 

c 

R 

Black  Bittern  Dupetor  flavicollis 

w 

u 

R 

Great  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris 

w 

o 

M 

Brack-headed  Ibis  Threskiornis  melanocephalus  (NT) 

w 

s 

LM 

Great  White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus 

w 

c 

M 

Dalmatian  Pelican  Pelecanus  crispus  (VU) 

w 

u 

M 

Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus  philippensis  (VU) 

w 

c 

LM 

Aslan  Openbill  Anastomus  oscitans  (NT) 

w 

c 

R 

Brack  Stork  Ciconia  nigra 

w 

u 

M 

Woolly-necked  Stork  Ciconia  episcopus 

w 

c 

R 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia 

w 

s 

M 

Black-necked  Stork  Ephippiorhynchus  asiaticus 

w 

c 

R 

Lesser  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  javanicus  (VU) 

w 

c 

R 

Greater  Adjutant  Leptoptilos  dubius  (EN) 

w 

u 

R 
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Blue-naped  Pitta  Pitta  nipalensis  (NT) 

Wd 

O 

LM 

Indian  Pitta  Pitta  brachyura 

Seen  12-19  March  1999  (M.  Watson  pers.  comm.) 

Silver-breasted  Broadbill  Serilophus  lunatus 

SE 

O 

LM 

Asian  Fairy  Bluebird  Irena  puella 

SE 

u 

LM 

Blue-winged  Leafbird  Chloropsis  cochinchinensis 

SE 

u 

R 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird  Chloropsis  aurifrons 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

M 

Long-tailed  Shrike  Lanius  schach 

G 

c 

M 

Grey-backed  Shrike  Lanius  tephronotus 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

M 

Common  Green  Magpie  Cissa  chinensis 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Rufous  Treepie  Dendrocitta  vagabunda 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Grey  Treepie  Dendrocitta  formosae 

Wd 

u 

R 

House  Crow  Corvus  splendens 

D 

u 

R 

Large-billed  Crow  Corvus  macrorhynchos 

D,  Wd 

c 

R 

Ashy  Woodswallow  Artamus  fuscus 

Wd 

c 

R 

Slender-billed  Oriole  Oriolus  tenuirostris 

Wd 

s 

M 

Black-hooded  Oriole  Oriolus  xanthornus 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Maroon  Oriole  Oriolus  traillii 

SE 

u 

? 

Large  Cuckooshrike  Coracina  macei 

D,  Wd 

c 

R 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike  Coracina  melaschistos 

Wd 

u 

LM 

Small  Minivet  Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Grey-chinned  Minivet  Pericrocotus  Solaris 

SE,  Wd 

u 

M 

Long-tailed  Minivet  Pericrocotus  ethologus 

SE,  Wd 

c 

M 

Short-billed  Minivet  Pericrocotus  brevirostris 

SE,  Wd 

c 

M 

Scarlet  Minivet  Pericrocotus  flammeus 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike  Hemipus  picatus 

SE,  Wd 

u 

M 

Yellow-bellied  Fantail  Rhipidura  hypoxantha 

Sonowal  (1978)  listed  it  for  Kaziranga.  There  have  been  no 
records  since  -  further  confirmation  is  desirable 

White-throated  Fantail  Rhipidura  albicollis 

One  on  30  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971) 

White-browed  Fantail  Rhipidura  aureola 

Sonowal  (1978)  listed  it  for  Kaziranga.  No 
-  further  confirmation  is  desirable 

subsequent  records 

Black  Drongo  Dicrurus  macrocercus 

D,  G,  Wd 

A 

R 

Ashy  Drongo  Dicrurus  leucophaeus 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Crow-billed  Drongo  Dicrurus  annectans 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Bronzed  Drongo  Dicrurus  aeneus 

SE,  Wd 

c 

LM 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo  Dicrurus  remifer 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Spangled  Drongo  Dicrurus  hottentottus 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo  Dicrurus  paradiseus 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Black-naped  Monarch  Hypothymis  azurea 

SE,  Wd 

u 

M 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi 

SE 

o 

M 

Common  Iora  Aegithina  tiphia 

D,  Wd 

c 

R 

Large  Woodshrike  Tephrodornis  gularis 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Common  Woodshrike  Tephrodornis  pondicerianus 

Wd 

u 

R 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius 

D 

u 

M 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus  caeruleus 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

M 

Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina 

D,  Wd 

c 

M 

Long-tailed  Thrush  Zoothera  dixoni 

One  bird  in 

tea  gardens  18-22  March  1995  (G.  Dutson  in  litt.) 

Scaly  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma 

Wd 

U 

M 

Grey-winged  Blackbird  Turdus  boulboul 

One  seen  14 

-20  March  1996  (Bishop  1996) 

Black-breasted  Thrush  Turdus  dissimilis  (NT) 

Two  birds  at  Panbari  on  12  March  1992  (Redman  1992);  one  in 
Sohola  (Agaratoli)  in  November  1997  (P.  Pavlovic  pers.  comm.) 

Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis 

G,  Wd 

S 

M 

Lesser  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  leucophrys 

One  seen  in  February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al.  1994);  one  on 

17  March  1994  (K.  Kazmierczak  in  litt.);  one  on  12  March 

1998  (Hornbuckle  et  al.  1998) 

Dark-sided  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  sibirica 

Wd 

U 

M 

Asian  Brown  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  dauurica 

SE,  Wd 

U 

M 

Ferruginous  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  ferruginea 

SE,  Wd 

U 

M 

Slaty-backed  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hodgsonii 

Wd 

S 

M 

Red-throated  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 

D,  SE,  Wd 

C 

M 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hyperythra 

SE 

u 

M 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  westermanni 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

M 

Slaty-blue  Flycatcher  Ficedula  tricolor 

One  seen  on 

l  30  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971) 

Verditer  Flycatcher  Eumyias  thalassina 

SE,  Wd 

U 

M 

Large  Niltava  Niltava  grandis 

SE,  Wd 

C 

M 

Small  Niltava  Niltava  macgrigoriae 

SE,  Wd 

C 

M 

Pale-chinned  Flycatcher  Cyornis  poliogenys 

SE,  Wd 

U 

R 
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Pygmy  Blue  Flycatcher  Muscicapella  hodgsoni 

One  at  Panbari  on  12  March  1992  (Redman  1992); 
one  in  the  Central  Range  (Kohora)  in  December  1997 

(P.  Bawden  pers. 

comm.) 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher  Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

SE,  Wd 

C 

M 

Siberian  Rubythroat  Luscinia  calliope 

Wd 

u 

M 

White- tailed  Rubythroat  Luscinia  pectoralis 

G 

o 

M 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 

G 

u 

M 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin  Copsychus  saularis 

D,  Wd 

c 

R 

White-rumped  Shama  Copsychus  malabaricus 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ockruros 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

M 

Daurian  Redstart  Phoenicurus  auroreus 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

M 

White-capped  Water  Redstart  Chaimarrornis  leucocephalus 

W 

o 

M 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart  Rhyacornis  fuliginosus 

w 

u 

M 

White-tailed  Robin  Myiomela  leucura 

SE 

o 

M 

Black-backed  Forktail  Enicurus  immaculatus 

W 

u 

LM 

White-crowned  Forktail  Enicurus  leschenaulti 

Seen  at  Panbari  (D.  Bishop  pers.  comm.) 

Hodgson’s  Bushchat  Saxicola  insignis  (VU) 

G 

o 

M 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata 

G 

c 

M 

White-tailed  Stonechat  Saxicola  leucura 

18  seen  on  31  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971);  also  recorded 

by  Stevens  (1915) 

Jerdon’s  Bushchat  Saxicola  jerdoni  (NT) 

G 

o 

R 

Grey  Bushchat  Saxicola  ferrea 

D,  Wd 

s 

M 

Spot-winged  Starling  Saroglossa  spiloptera  (NT) 

Wd 

c 

M 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling  Sturnus  malabaricus 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Brahminy  Starling  Sturnus  pagodarum 

Wd 

s 

M 

Asian  Pied  Starling  Sturnus  contra 

D,  G,  O,  Wd 

c 

R 

Common  Myna  Acridotheres  tristis 

D,  G,  O,  Wd 

A 

R 

Bank  Myna  Acridotheres  ginginianus 

G,  W 

u 

R 

Jungle  Myna  Acridotheres  fuscus 

D,  G,  O,  Wd 

c 

R 

White- vented  Myna  Acridotheres  cinereus 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

R 

Hill  Myna  Gracula  religiosa 

D,  SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch  Sitta  castanea 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch  Sitta  frontalis 

Wd 

u 

R 

Wallcreeper  Tichodroma  muraria 

Wd 

s 

M 

Great  Tit  Parus  major 

D,  Wd 

c 

R 

Sultan  Tit  Melanochlora  sultanea 

SE 

o 

LM 

Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia 

W 

o 

R 

Pale  Martin  Riparia  diluta 

Some  birds  at  Mihimukh  together  with  Plain  Martins  on 

27  March  1996  were  considered  to  belong  to  this  species 

(K.  Kazmierczak 

in  litt.) 

Plain  Martin  Riparia  paludicola 

A,  W 

C 

R 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 

A,  W 

C 

M 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica 

A,  W 

C 

M 

Striated  Swallow  Hirundo  striolata 

Six  on  24  March 

1998  and  three  in  Central  Range  on 

23-29  March  1998  (Bishop  1998) 

Black-crested  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  melanicterus 

SE,  Wd 

C 

R 

Red-wtiiskered  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  jocosus 

SE,  Wd 

C 

R 

Red-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  cafer 

D,  G,  Wd 

A 

R 

White-throated  Bulbul  Alophoixus  flaveolus 

SE,  Wd 

C 

LM 

Ashy  Bulbul  Hemixos  flavala 

Wd 

O 

LM 

Black  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  leucocephalus 

SE,  Wd 

C 

LM 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis 

G 

C 

R 

Bright-headed  Cisticola  Cisticola  exilis 

G 

C 

R 

Rufous-vented  Prinia  Prinia  burnesii  (VU) 

Seen  once  by  A.  Choudhury  (pers.  comm.) 

Grey-breasted  Prinia  Prinia  hodgsonii 

G,  Wd 

o 

R 

Graceful  Prinia  Prinia  gracilis 

Up  to  four  30  January- 1  February  1971  (Inskipp  1971) 

Yellow-bellied  Prinia  Prinia  flaviventris 

G 

u 

R 

Ashy  Prinla  Prinia  socialis 

G 

c 

R 

Plain  Prinia  Prinia  inornata 

G 

c 

R 

Oriental  White-eye  Zosterops  palpebrosus 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Chestnut-headed  Tesla  Tesia  castaneocoronata 

One  seen  in  February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al. 

1994) 

Slaty-bellied  Tesia  Tesia  olivea 

SE 

o 

M 

Grey-bellied  Tesia  Tesia  cyaniventer 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Pale-footed  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  pallidipes 

G 

o 

M 

Brownish-flanked  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  fortipes 

Wd 

u 

M 

Grey-sided  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  brunnifrons 

One  seen  in  February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al. 

1994) 

Chestnut-crowned  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  major 

One  seen  on  17  December  1998  (Holt  1998) 
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Spotted  Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  thoracicus 

G 

O 

M 

Chinese  Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  tacsanowskius 

One  seen  on 

i  16  February  1994  (Alstrom  era/.  1994) 

Rusty-rumped  Warbler  Locustella  certhiola 

G 

O 

M 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola 

One  seen  in 

February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al. 

1994) 

Blunt-winged  Warbler  Acrocephalus  concinens 

G 

U 

M 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum 

G 

U 

M 

Clamorous  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  stentoreus 

W 

C 

M 

Thick-billed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  aedon 

D,  Wd 

C 

M 

Mountain  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  cuculatus 

SE,  Wd 

o 

LM 

Common  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  sutorius 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Dark-necked  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  atrogularis 

SE 

u 

R 

Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita 

Wd 

u 

M 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 

D,  Wd 

c 

M 

Smoky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuligiventer 

D,  Wd 

u 

M 

Tickell’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  affinis 

Wd 

c 

M 

Lemon-rumped  Warbler  Phylloscopus  chloronotus 

Seen  in  January  1998  (Jepson 

1998) 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus 

SE,  Wd 

c 

M 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

SE,  Wd 

c 

M 

Large-billed  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  magnirostris 

One  seen  in 

February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al. 

1994) 

Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  Phylloscopus  coronatus 

SE 

o 

M 

Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  reguloides 

SE,  Wd 

C 

M 

Yellow- vented  Warbler  Phylloscopus  cantator  (NT) 

SE,  Wd 

u 

M 

Golden-spectacled  Warbler  Seicercus  burkii 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Grey-hooded  Warbler  Seicercus  xatithoschistos 

SE,  Wd 

o 

M 

White-spectacled  Warbler  Seicercus  affinis 

SE,  Wd 

o 

M 

Grey-cheeked  Warbler  Seicercus  poliogenys 

SE,  Wd 

u 

M 

Chestnut-crowned  Warbler  Seicercus  castaniceps 

SE,  Wd 

o 

M 

Yellow-bellied  Warbler  Abroscopus  superciliaris 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Striated  Grassbird  Megalurus  palustris 

G,  W 

c 

R 

Bristled  Grassbird  Chaetornis  striatus  (VU) 

G 

o 

R? 

Rufous-rumped  Grassbird  Graminicola  bengalensis 

G 

o 

R 

White-crested  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  leucolophus 

Wd 

c 

R 

Lesser  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  monileger 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Greater  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  pectoralis 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Rufous-necked  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  ruficollis 

Wd 

u 

R 

Abbott’s  Babbler  Malacocincla  abbotti 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Marsh  Babbler  Pellorneum  palustre  (VU) 

G 

o 

R 

Puff-throated  Babbler  Pellorneum  ruficeps 

Wd 

c 

R 

Large  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  hypoleucos 

Birds  heard  calling  at  Panbari  on  26  March  1998  were 
probably  of  this  species  (D.  Bishop  and  MB;  Bishop  1998). 
Further  confirmation  is  desirable 

White-browed  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  schisticeps 

Wd 

u 

R 

Pygmy  Wren  Babbler  Pnoepyga  pusilla 

SE 

o 

M 

Rufous-fronted  Babbler  Stachyris  rufifrons 

Wd 

o 

LM 

Rufous-capped  Babbler  Stachyris  ruficeps 

SE 

u 

M 

Golden  Babbler  Stachyris  chrysaea 

Wd 

o 

M 

Grey-throated  Babbler  Stachyris  nigriceps 

Wd 

u 

M 

Striped  Tit  Babbler  Macronous  gularis 

SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Chestnut-capped  Babbler  Timalia  pileata 

G 

c 

R 

Yellow-eyed  Babbler  Chrysomma  sinense 

G 

o 

R 

Jerdon’s  Babbler  Chrysomma  altirostre  (VU) 

G 

u 

R 

Striated  Babbler  Turdoides  earlei 

G 

u 

R 

Slender-billed  Babbler  Turdoides  longirostris  (NT) 

G 

o 

R 

Jungle  Babbler  Turdoides  striatus 

Listed  by  Sonowal  (1978);  no 

subsequent  records 

White-hooded  Babbler  Gampsorhynchus  rufulus 

SE,  Wd 

u 

LM 

Brown-cheeked  Fulvetta  Alcippe  poioicephala 

Wd 

u 

LM 

White-bellied  Yuhina  Yuhina  zantholeuca 

SE 

u 

LM 

Black-breasted  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  flavirostris  (VU) 

G 

o 

R 

Lesser  Whitehro at  Sylvia  curruca 

Wd 

s 

M 

Singing  Bushlark  Mirafra  cantillans 

D 

u 

R 

Rufous-winged  Bushlark  Mirafra  assamica 

G,  O 

c 

R 

Sand  Lark  Calandrella  raytal 

W 

u 

R 

Oriental  Skylark  Alauda  gulgula 

G 

c 

M 

Thick-billed  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  agile 

D,  SE,  Wd 

c 

R 

Yellow-vented  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  chrysorrheum 

D,  SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Pale-billed  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  erythrorynchos 

SE,  Wd 

u 

LM 

Plain  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  concolor 

D,  SE 

o 

R 
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Scarlet-backed  Flow'erpecker  Dicaeum  cruentatum 

D,  SE,  Wd 

C 

R 

Ruby-cheeked  Sunbird  Anthreptes  singalensis 

SE,  Wd 

C 

LM 

Purple  Sunbird  Nectarinia  asiatica 

Sonowal  (1978)  listed  it  for  Kaziranga 

Mrs  Gould’s  Sunbird  Aethopyga  gouldiae 

D,  SE,  Wd 

u 

LM 

Black-throated  Sunbird  Aethopyga  saturata 

SE,  Wd 

u 

M 

Crimson  Sunbird  Aethopyga  siparaja 

D,  Wd 

c 

R 

Little  Spiderhunter  Hrac/wor/tera  longirostra 

SE,  Wd 

u 

R 

Streaked  Spiderhunter  Arachnothera  magna 

SE,  Wd 

o 

M 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

D 

A 

R 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 

D 

A 

R 

Forest  Wagtail  Dendronanthus  indicus 

Wd 

O 

M 

White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

D,  G,  Wd 

c 

M 

White- browed  Wagtail  Motacilla  maderaspatensis 

One  seen  on 

30  January  1971  (Inskipp  1971) 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 

G,  0,W 

C 

M 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 

G,  0,W 

C 

M 

Grey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea 

G,  0,W 

c 

M 

Richard’s  Pipit  Anthus  richardi 

G 

u 

M 

Paddyfield  Pipit  Anthus  rufulus 

G,  0,W 

c 

R 

Blyth’s  Pipit  Anthus  godlewskii 

About  10  seen  in  February  1994  (Alstrom  et  al.  1994) 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni 

Wd 

c 

M 

Rosy  Pipit  Anthus  roseatus 

G,  O 

c 

M 

Blacic-breasted  Weaver  Ploceus  benghalensis 

G 

c 

R 

Streaked  Weaver  Ploceus  manyar 

D,  G 

c 

R 

Baya  Weaver  Ploceus  philippinus 

D,  G 

c 

R 

Finn’s  Weaver  Ploceus  megarhynchus  (VU) 

G 

u 

R 

Red  Avadavat  Amandava  amandava 

G 

u 

R 

White-rumped  Munia  Lonchura  striata 

D 

u 

R 

Scaly-breasted  Munia  Lonchura  punctulata 

D,  G 

c 

R 

Black-headed  Munia  Lonchura  malacca 

G 

c 

R 

Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla 

G 

c 

M 

Yellow-breasted  Bunting  Emberiza  aureola 

G 

c 

M 

Black-faced  Bunting  Emberiza  spodocephala 

G 

u 

M 

KEY 


Threat  category 

EN  =  Endangered 

VU  =  Vulnerable 

NT  =  Near-threatened 


Habitat 

A 

D 

G  = 
O  = 
SE  = 
W  = 
Wd  = 


Aerial 

Disturbed  areas  (including  cultivation) 

Grasslands 

Open  areas 

Semi-evergreen  forest 

Waterbodies  (including  rivers) 

Swamp  forest  and  riparian  woodland 


Abundance 

A  =  Abundant  (found  in  all  suitable  habitats  and  seen  on  every  visit  in  large  numbers  (in  suitable  seasons  for  migrant  species) 

C  =  Common  (found  in  all  suitable  habitats  and  seen  on  most  visits  in  moderate  numbers  (in  suitable  seasons  for  migrant  species) 

U  =  Uncommon  (seen  in  specific  habitats  on  a  few  visits  (in  suitable  seasons  for  migratory  species) 

O  =  Occasional  (seen  in  small  numbers  in  suitable  habitats  on  only  a  few  visits) 

S  =  Stray  (only  a  few  records) 

Status 

R  =  Resident 

M  =  Migrant 

LM  =  Local  migrant 
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Vocalizations  and  behaviour  of  the  Forest  Owlet 
Athene  (Heteroglaux)  blevoitti 

PAMELA  C.  RASMUSSEN  AND  FARAH  ISHTIAQ 


Observations  of  a  pair  of  Forest  Owlets  Athene  ( Heteroglaux )  blewitti  in  north-western  Maharashtra, 
India  in  June  and  July  1 998  resulted  in  the  first  information  on  the  species’s  song  and  further  data 
on  its  habits.  The  previously  unknown  song  is  a  distinctive  series  of  short,  rather  loud,  mellow, 
typically  disyllabic  notes,  each  with  the  middle  part  highest,  transcribed  as  uwww  or  uh-wuwww. 
The  species  is  strongly  diurnal,  and  was  observed  foraging  on  the  ground  and  eating  a  lizard  in  a 
tree. The  pair  we  observed  tolerated  some  disturbance  by  mammalian  intruders  and  to  the  integrity 
of  the  forest  in  their  territory.  Smaller  birds  either  ignored  them  or  mobbed  them  only  at  low 
intensity.  Their  flight  was  direct,  strong,  and  not  undulating.  Some  maintenance  and  display 
behaviours  are  described. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  Forest  Owlet  Athene  ( Heteroglaux )  blewitti  has  long 
been  one  of  India’s  least  known  and  most  enigmatic 
birds.  Until  its  rediscovery  in  late  1997  (King  and 
Rasmussen  1998)  it  was  genuinely  known  only  from 
seven  19th-Century  museum  specimens  and  a  few  very 
brief  natural  history  observations  (reviewed  in 
Rasmussen  and  Collar  1998),  and  it  is  one  of  the  very 
few  Indian  birds  for  which  no  vocalizations  had  ever 
been  described.  Its  equivocal  taxonomic  position,  with 
strong  possibly  superficial  resemblances  in  plumage  to 
the  Spotted  Owlet  Athene  brama ,  and  yet  a  very  different 
aspect  in  life,  coupled  with  major  osteological  differences 
from  all  Athene  (including  Speotyto),  has  led  to  a 
reconsideration  of  its  generic  status  (Rasmussen  and 
Collar  ms),  and  it  was  assumed  that  data  on  voice  would 
help  clarify  this  issue. 

A  few  behavioural  observations  were  made  at  the 
time  of  rediscovery  along  the  Shahada-Toranmal  road, 
Maharashtra,  in  November  1997  (King  and  Rasmussen 
1998).  At  that  time,  despite  intensive  attempts  to  tape- 
record  the  owlets,  a  call  was  heard  that  probably  came 
from  a  Forest  Owlet  in  flight,  but  this  call  was  not  taped 
(King  and  Rasmussen  1998),  and  no  songs  were  heard. 

Subsequently,  between  15  and  27  June  1998,  we 
revisited  the  site  (with  M.  Alam),  made  further 
observations  totaling  about  1 1  hours  35  minutes  on  13 
occasions  over  8  days,  and  tape-recorded  some  of  the 
Forest  Owlets’  infrequent  vocalizations.  Our  longest 
observation  period  lasted  2  hours  45  minutes,  but  several 
were  of  birds  seen  well  but  briefly.  We  also  spent  several 
periods  listening  for  calls  in  darkness  before  dawn  and 
after  dusk.  We  had  no  indication  during  the  June 
observations  that  more  than  two  individually 
recognisable  (unringed)  birds  were  involved  at  the 
rediscovery  site.  Later  in  the  year  FI  revisited  the  site, 
and  a  few  of  her  observations  are  included  here. 

We  realise  that  these  observations  are  preliminary 
and  represent  only  part  of  the  species’s  behavioural  and 
vocal  repertoire,  but  we  record  them  here  since  so  little 
is  known  of  this  bird,  and  some  of  the  data  are  likely  to 
be  of  conservation  and  scientific  relevance.  All  three 
observers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  field  and  vocal 
characters  that  readily  separate  the  Forest  Owlet  and 


Spotted  Owlet.  No  Spotted  Owlets  were  seen  or  heard 
in  the  observation  site,  although  four  were  later  found 
at  a  distance  of  4  km  from  the  Forest  Owlet  rediscovery 
site.  We  have  ample  video  footage  that  confirms  the 
identity  of  the  Forest  Owlets  and  shows  them  giving 
the  songs,  calls  and  behaviours  described  herein. 

VOCALIZATIONS 

Three  types  of  vocalizations  were  heard  from  the  Forest 
Owlets: 

(1)  Hissing  call 

On  several  occasions  we  heard  a  low,  flat,  buzzing  hiss, 
shreeee  or  kheek,  lasting  c.  2-3  seconds  and  rising  slightly 
near  the  end;  on  a  few  occasions  we  saw  this  call 
definitely  being  given  by  Forest  Owlets.  At  other  times 
the  hissing  call  was  given  repeatedly  (and  tape-recorded) 
for  long  periods,  but  the  presumed  owlet  making  the 
call  could  not  be  located,  even  though  we  were  watching 
another  nearby  non-vocalizing  individual  for  long 
periods.  This  call  was  rather  similar  to  one  of  the 
common  calls  given  by  Indian  Rollers  Coracias 
benghalensis,  which  were  abundant  in  the  area,  but  that 
of  the  Forest  Owlet  was  much  quieter,  flatter,  less  harsh 
or  rasping,  and  less  noticeable.  In  fact  this  hissing  call 
could  not  be  heard  at  any  great  distance  and  was  easy 
to  overlook.  For  one  of  the  taped  sequences  (in  which 
the  calling  bird  was  not  seen,  but  circumstantial  evidence 
is  unambiguous),  31  iterations  of  the  hissing  call  were 
recorded  over  a  period  of  1 6:03  min,  at  intervals  of  from 
6-53  sec,  with  a  mean  interval  of  17.7+9.15  sec. 

(2)  Song 

A  musical  call  given  in  series  and  heard  on  several 
occasions  during  our  observations  is  here  termed  the 
song  (Figure  1).  It  does  not  resemble  the  hoots  or 
whistles  common  as  songs  among  small  owls.  The  song 
consists  of  short,  rather  loud,  mellow,  well-spaced  notes, 
which  may  sound  monosyllabic  but  are  usually  clearly 
disyllabic.  Each  note  ascends  and  descends  very  rapidly, 
has  a  urgent  quality,  and  an  abrupt  ending.  During  the 
more  extended  song  bouts,  the  notes  (which  when 
monosyllabic  sound  like  uwww  or  wuwww )  are  at  first 
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widely  spaced,  then  more  closely  spaced  with  more 
tendency  to  be  disyllabic  (uh-wuwww) .  On  a  few 
occasions  only  one  or  a  few  of  these  notes  were  given  by 
perched  birds.  One  sequence  (in  which  the  first  bird 
contributed  the  initial  few  notes,  while  the  other  gave 
the  subsequent  ones,  both  individuals  being  seen  well), 
taped  at  c.lOhOO  on  20  June,  consisted  of  at  least  48 
notes  (42  in  an  unbroken  series). The  intervals  between 
notes  in  the  unbroken  series  ranged  from  4-15  sec,  with 
the  mean  at  7.1  ±2. 3  sec.  The  interruption  was  due  to 
noise  generated  by  PCR  moving  towards  the  calling 
owlet  while  recording  the  call. 

The  notes  in  the  song  are  typically  centred  just  below 
1 .0  kHz,  each  one  ranging  in  frequency  between  c.  0.75- 
1.1  kHz  (Fig.  la,  c);  however,  Fig.  lb  shows  a  slightly 
lower  note,  between  c.  0.6-0. 8  kHz.  The  song  notes, 
which  last  c.  0.1  seconds,  consist  of  paired  elements 
each  of  which  rapidly  rise  and  fall  for  nearly  the  entire 
frequency  range,  producing  the  somewhat  disyllabic 
effect. The  first  element  is  shorter  (c.  0.03  seconds)  than 
the  second  element  (c.  0.07  seconds),  and  typically  with 
a  lower  frequency  range  and  reduced  amplitude  (but 
see  Fig.  lc). 

Compared  to  the  raucous,  burry  tone  of  the  familiar 
song  of  the  Jungle  Owlet  Glaucidium  radiatum,  the  song 
of  the  Forest  Owlet  is  sweeter,  quieter,  mellower, 
sometimes  sounding  like  a  single  syllable  but  usually 
disyllabic,  with  a  slight  purring  quality,  about  0.1  sec 
long  and  strongly  descending  near  the  end.  The  notes 
were  clear,  musical,  and  loud  enough  that  they  bear  a 
stronger  resemblance  to  some  initial  notes  in  songs  of 
Asian  Koel  Eudynamis  scolopacea  than  to  any  notes  we 
have  heard  given  by  Jungle  Owlets;  however,  the  notes 
in  question  in  Koel  songs  are  shrill  and  loud  compared 
to  the  mellow  quality  of  the  Forest  Owlets’  song.  Spotted 
Owlets  Athene  brama  apparently  have  no  comparable 
songs  to  that  of  the  Forest  Owlet  (Ali  and  Ripley  1969, 
Suresh  Kumar  1985).  For  the  Little  Owl  Athene  noctua 
the  male’s  advertising  call  has  been  variously  described 


as  a  “full,  mellow  hoot,  'goooek^\  which  seemingly  could 
be  taken  as  similar  to  that  of  the  Forest  Owlet,  but  the 
accompanying  sonagram  (Cramp  1985:521,  Fig.  1) 
shows  the  Little  Owl’s  song  to  be  of  a  very  different 
structure  than  that  of  the  Forest  Owlet  (Fig.  1).  For  the 
other  species  sometimes  placed  in  the  genus,  the 
Burrowing  Owl  Athene  cunicularia ,  the  male’s  primary 
song  is  a  coo  coooo,  but  again  with  a  very  different 
structure  to  that  of  the  Forest  Owlet  (Haug  et  al.  1993). 

During  our  June  observations,  the  birds  sang  rarely 
and  unpredictably  from  various  prominent,  relatively 
high  perches  on  different  trees  and  at  different  times  of 
day.  In  June  we  did  not  hear  it  during  non-daylight  hours 
despite  our  presence  at  the  site  on  a  few  occasions  during 
hours  of  darkness.  In  July,  however,  FI  heard  the  song 
of  the  Forest  Owlet  at  22h30  after  rain,  followed  by  the 
hooting  of  Mottled  Wood  Owl  Strix  ocellata.  While 
singing,  the  owlet  puffs  out  its  throat,  making  the  pure 
white  feathers  particularly  conspicuous. 

The  taped  song  sequence  on  20  June  followed 
continuous  observation  of  a  resting  owlet  beginning  at 
07h30.The  bird  gave  no  audible  sounds,  but  just  before 
lOhOO,  it  started  looking  intently  across  the  valley,  and 
immediately  we  heard  and  taped  the  hissing  call  coming 
from  behind  us  (not  from  the  bird  under  observation). 
The  resting  bird  we  had  been  observing  then  gave  a  few 
sporadic  song  notes,  following  which  the  apparently 
arriving  bird  gave  the  long  series  of  notes. 

(3)  Contact  call 

A  third  call  was  heard,  tape-recorded,  and  videotaped 
by  FI  on  6  September  at  13hl3.The  owlet,  which  was 
resting  at  the  top  of  a  tree,  allowed  itself  to  be  approached 
to  within  15  m  but  stayed  watchful.  Suddenly  another 
Forest  Owlet  started  giving  repeated  kwaak...kwaak 
calls,  rising  and  falling  in  pitch,  when  a  third  Forest 
Owlet  entered  their  territory.  Later  FI  found  that  this 
call  is  given  commonly  when  paired  birds  call  back  and 
forth  on  their  territories  and  during  territorial  disputes. 


Figure  1.  Sonagrams  of  vocalizations  (song)  of  the  Forest  Owlet  Athene  blewitti.  (A)  Two  songs  in  a  sequence  (interval  1.8 
sec);  (B,  C)  two  songs  from  separate  sequences  to  show  variation  in  pitch  and  form.  Tape-recordings  by  PCR,  Shahada- 
Toranmal  road,  June  1998. 
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A  total  of  three  Forest  Owlets  then  continued  giving 
the  kwaak  calls  for  about  five  minutes  and  then  fell  silent 
for  a  considerable  time. 

BEHAVIOUR 

General 

Feeding  perches  seen  were  close  to  the  ground  in  smaller 
trees,  while  resting  and  calling  perches  were  higher  up 
in  larger  trees,  often  near  the  top.  When  perching  the 
owlets  usually  sat  with  their  feet  very  close  together. 
During  our  June  observations,  they  were  usually  seen 
perching  in  somewhat  sheltered  situations,  in  at  least 
partial  shade,  or  in  unshaded  spots  in  overcast  weather. 
Once  when  a  rather  stiff  breeze  picked  up,  an  owlet  that 
had  been  under  observation  for  about  an  hour  reoriented 
itself  45°  to  face  the  direction  of  the  wind;  when  it 
dropped,  the  bird  returned  to  its  previous  position. 
During  June,  although  we  were  frequently  able  to  find  a 
resting  bird  in  the  same  patch  of  trees,  we  did  not  locate 
any  regular  daytime  roosts. Thus  we  did  not  find  an  area 
where  pellets  or  whitewash  had  accumulated.  Nor  did 
we  find  anything  appearing  to  be  a  night-time  roost  or 
regular  perch,  as  all  visual  and  aural  observations  of  the 
birds  were  made  during  daylight  hours. 

Rest  and  preening 

A  resting  bird  located  at  17h30  on  19  June  engaged  in 
preening  and  wing-stretching  (giving  one  yawn)  from 
1 8h00  until  1 8h25,  when  it  flew  unprovoked  across  the 
ridge.  It  (or  another)  was  then  relocated  across  the  ridge 
at  19h00,  where  it  was  perching  near  the  end  of  a  long 
limb  of  a  large  tree,  looking  active  but  without  calling. 
It  then  flew  south-east  and  disappeared.  It  or  another 
was  heard  singing  four  times  in  succession  at  about 
19h30  to  the  north-west  of  its  location  at  19h00. 

On  20  June  an  owlet  was  watched  from  07h30  to 
lOhlO  in  a  small-leafed  tree  on  the  ridge,  about  6  m 
high  in  a  10  m  tree.  During  that  time  it  undertook  1 1 
preening  bouts,  passed  at  least  two  droppings,  gave  two 
or  three  yawns  but  ejected  no  pellets.  Much  of  the  time 
it  sat  with  one  or  both  eyes  closed,  but  only  for  short 
periods.  For  most  of  the  period  it  sat  on  one  foot,  with 
its  resting  foot  tightly  furled  against  the  abdomen.  It 
also  engaged  in  vigorous  beak-wiping  against  its  perch 
and,  once,  it  suddenly  fluffed  out  its  body  feathers.  Much 
of  the  time  it  sat  looking  around,  alternating  this 
behaviour  with  closing  its  eyes.  It  was  entirely  silent  until 
just  before  lOhOO  (see  above).  After  one  wing-stretching 
exercise,  the  bird  left  its  wings  limp,  especially  the  left 
one,  and  flattened  itself  oddly  against  the  branch,  all 
the  while  looking  in  our  direction.  The  bird  looked 
clumsy  and  helpless  when  in  this  posture,  but  after  about 
30  sec  it  resumed  normal  perching  posture.  This 
behaviour  resembled  the  sunning  posture  of  some  birds, 
but  as  this  individual  had  been  in  the  shade  the  whole 
time,  the  behaviour’s  stimulus  was  not  apparent. 

On  7  July  four  song  notes  led  FI  to  locate  a  Forest 
Owlet,  which  was  then  observed  for  two  hours.  At 
around  lOhOO  it  ejected  three  pellets,  and  20  minutes 
later  it  ejected  more  pellets. 

Most  of  our  longer  observations  were  of  resting  birds, 
which  frequently  preened,  but  only  for  short  periods. 


These  preening  bouts  were  usually  rather  cursory, 
involving  toe-cleaning,  wing-stretching,  face-scratching, 
and  preening  of  various  portions  of  the  plumage.  Both 
of  the  owlets  were  moulting  at  least  slightly;  one  was 
apparently  largely  in  worn  plumage,  with  the  tail-tip 
unevenly  worn  off  so  that  no  white  was  visible  and  one 
outer  rectrix  was  broken  off  higher  up.  All  its  rectrices 
were  drab  and  not  highly  contrasting,  but  although  the 
breast  feathers  showed  clear  white  fringes,  the  bird 
looked  solid  brown  at  a  distance.  This  individual 
appeared  to  have  less  heavily  white-feathered  toes  than 
the  other,  consistent  with  its  being  in  a  more  worn  state 
(as  is  the  sole  April  BMNH  specimen:  Rasmussen  and 
Collar  1998). The  other  owlet  appeared  to  be  largely  in 
fresh  plumage,  with  notably  bright,  fresh,  highly 
contrasting  rectrices:  the  white  terminal  band  was  broad 
and  extremely  conspicuous,  and  one  outer  rectrix  was 
not  yet  fully  grown.  During  one  preening  bout  on  19 
June  one  individual  was  seen  to  drop  two  contour 
feathers  separately. 

Responses  to  human  disturbance 

Several  times  when  first  encountered  in  the  day  an  owlet 
showed  a  stylised  behaviour  (“bobbing  display”). This 
consisted  of  the  bird  mechanically  lowering  its  head  and 
upper  body  to  about  the  level  of  the  feet  (thus  covering 
them),  and  staring  fixedly  at  the  observer,  bobbing 
slightly;  then  it  would  abruptly  raise  itself  as  high  as 
possible,  when  the  short,  thick  legs  became  very  obvious 
and  also  the  white  feathering  of  the  legs  and  belly  showed 
conspicuously,  almost  beaconlike.  The  two  phases  of  the 
display  were  alternated  every  few  seconds,  after  which 
the  bird  assumed  a  normal  posture.  At  least  once  the 
bobbing  display  was  accompanied  by  the  hissing  call.  A 
posture  similar  to  the  stretching  behaviour  described 
above  was  assumed  briefly  by  a  bird  foraging  on  the 
ground  (see  above). 

We  could  not  locate  the  owlets  on  the  afternoon  of 
1 7  June,  when  several  villagers  were  quietly  cutting  grass 
below  the  trees  in  which  we  usually  found  at  least  one 
individual,  and  our  failure  to  find  the  birds  may  have 
been  due  to  this  disturbance.  Nor  could  we  find  the 
birds  on  1 8  June  when  several  cows  were  grazing  under 
the  same  trees.  The  owlets  did  not  appear  to  be  bothered 
by  the  regular  (several  times  a  day)  passing  of  buses, 
lorries,  or  other  vehicles,  nor  by  the  frequent  pedestrians 
and  herds  of  cattle  and  goats  going  by  on  the  road. 
However,  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  when  livestock 
and  woodcutters  enter  what  remains  of  the  forest  in  the 
owlet’s  territory. 

Responses  to  and  by  other  bird  species 

During  the  active  feeding  behaviour  of  16  June  (see 
below),  no  incidents  of  mobbing  by  other  birds  were 
witnessed  between  08h00  and  09hl5,  and  one  or  both 
of  the  owlets  were  visible  almost  all  that  time.  Then  at  c. 
09hl5  a  party  of  Jungle  Babblers  Turdoides  striatus 
became  visibly  and  audibly  excited,  flying  around  one 
of  the  owlets  which  by  then  was  perching  in  the  upper 
branches.  Although  the  babblers  flew  and  called  around 
the  owl  for  a  few  minutes,  they  did  not  mob  it  at  high 
intensity,  and  one  of  them  even  stopped  to  preen  for  a 
time  on  a  branch  just  below  the  owlet.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  owlet  flew  off  and  joined  the  other. 
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On  20  June,  the  owlet  that  was  watched  between 
07h30  and  lOhOO  was  approached  by  a  pair  of  Grey 
Tits  Pants  major,  which  came  near  apparently  to 
investigate,  but  without  calling,  and  then  left,  eliciting 
no  obvious  response  from  the  owlet.  Later  a  Red-vented 
Bulbul  Pycnonotus  cafer  approached  the  owlet,  and  the 
two  looked  at  each  other;  the  bulbul  then  left  without 
scolding  the  owlet.  After  a  calling  bout,  this  owl  assumed 
a  watchful,  upward-looking  behaviour  when  a  White¬ 
eyed  Buzzard  Butastur  teesa  flew  very  low  overhead. 

On  24  June,  an  owlet  that  we  had  been  watching 
since  06h30  was  approached  by  a  Red-vented  Bulbul 
which  was  flicking  its  tail  and  raising  its  crest,  slightly 
excited  but  not  scolding.  The  owl  continued  to  preen, 
paying  the  bulbul  no  heed.  But  at  09h00  that  morning 
a  bulbul  flew  right  at  the  owlet,  which  crouched  and 
watched  until  the  bulbul  left  very  shortly  thereafter. 
Later,  a  Black  Drongo  Dicrurus  macrocercus  swooped  low 
over  the  tree  near  the  top  of  which  the  owlet  was  perched. 
The  owl  ducked,  then  looked  up,  seemingly  to  see  if  the 
drongo  had  left.  A  Rufous Treepie  Dendrocitta  vagabunda , 
which  landed  and  called  in  the  other  side  of  the  tree, 
elicited  definite  watchfulness  from  the  owl,  but  the 
treepie  flew  off  without  approaching  the  owl.  On  24  June, 
a  resting  Forest  Owlet  gave  no  apparent  reaction  when 
Jungle  Owlets  called  nearby. 

Although  Jungle  Owlets  were  very  common  in  the 
area  and  called  frequently  from  adjacent  trees,  they  were 
not  seen  in  the  trees  where  the  Forest  Owlets  spend 
much  of  their  time  roosting,  so  there  may  well  be  some 
partitioning  and/or  competition  between  these  two 
species.  While  in  November  1997  we  repeatedly  saw 
Indian  Rollers  chasing  Forest  Owlets  away  from  their 
treetop  perches  (King  and  Rasmussen  1998),  this  was 
not  witnessed  during  June,  when  interactions  between 
these  two  species  seemed  minimal. 

Flight 

During  active  periods,  the  Forest  Owlets  frequently 
made  short  flights  between  trees.  When  approached  too 
closely  they  would  normally  fly  to  a  more  distant  tree, 
or  sometimes  out  of  sight.  No  reluctance  to  fly  was 
apparent.  A  few  relatively  long  flights  were  observed  and, 
notably,  no  undulations  were  ever  observed  in  any  of 
these  flights  despite  the  expectation  that  the  flight  style 
would  include  this  feature.  During  some  flights  the  wings 
did  appear  to  close  briefly  and  sporadically,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  undulations  resulted  (although  they 
would  be  expected  in  a  bird  long  placed  in  Athene ,  since 
all  other  members  of  the  genus  typically  show  an 
undulating  flight  style).  In  fact,  all  flights  observed  were 
relatively  direct,  agile  and  strong,  although  the  birds  have 
noticeably  broad,  rounded  wings.  When  flying  upwards 
from  the  ground  or  a  low  perch  the  broad  wings  are 
especially  noticeable. The  wingbeats  are  very  quick  and 
clipped.  During  the  feeding  activity  described  below  for 
16  June,  about  30  or  so  short  flights  were  seen,  only  a 
few  of  which  were  to  upper  branches  between  08h00 
and  09h00,  after  which  some  were  to  higher  perches.  At 
least  one  late-morning  flight  on  16  June  resembled  an 
aerial  sally,  although  it  could  not  be  seen  whether  flying 
prey  was  captured. 


Feeding 

Our  first  June  observation  followed  a  hot,  unsuccessful 
day  (15  June)  of  waiting  at  the  site,  during  which  we 
had  had  no  hint  of  the  owlets’  continued  presence  there 
since  the  November  1997  rediscovery.  On  16  June  we 
reached  the  site  at  06h20,  when  it  was  not  raining, 
following  a  night  of  drizzle.  From  07h40-08h00,  it  rained 
moderately  heavily,  and  when  this  changed  to  drizzle, 
PCR  saw  an  owlet  in  flight.  We  were  all  then  able  to 
watch  two  birds  behaving  very  actively,  perching  on  low 
branches  of  young  teak  trees,  intently  watching  the 
sodden  straw  covering  the  ground,  then  flying  to  the 
ground  and  capturing  some  small  items.  Sometimes  they 
would  fly  back  to  a  low  perch  before  eating  the  prey, 
while  on  other  occasions  they  appeared  to  consume  the 
items  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  appeared  to  be 
stamping  a  prey  item  on  the  wet  straw.  Several  times 
both  owlets  were  in  view  simultaneously,  and  once  both 
were  on  the  ground  near  one  another.  However,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  true  interaction  while  foraging  in  this 
manner;  nor  did  they  approach  each  other  closely.  One 
was  seen  “mantling”  on  the  ground  presumably  over  its 
prey;  its  wings  were  splayed  out  for  a  few  seconds  while 
it  looked  over  its  back  in  our  direction. 

During  this  first  foraging  observation,  we  were  not 
sufficiently  close  to  be  able  to  discern  the  prey  types, 
but  since  they  were  obviously  small,  they  were  most  likely 
invertebrates  flushed  from  the  ground  by  the  sudden 
first  rain  of  the  wet  season.  That  afternoon,  PCR 
searched  the  rain-flattened  understorey  vegetation  for 
invertebrates  and  noted  an  abundance  of  several  species 
of  grasshopper  and  stick  insect,  among  others.  That 
evening  there  was  an  ant  alate  eruption,  but  we  saw  no 
owlets  after  about  18h30. 

The  next  (and  perhaps  more  typical)  foraging 
observation  was  on  19  June  (we  failed  to  locate  the  birds 
on  17-18  June).  At  about  07h25  FI  located  a  bird  when 
it  flew  and  gave  a  single  song  note.  We  then  watched  it 
for  a  few  minutes  as  it  rested,  sometimes  with  eyes 
narrowed.  It  then  flew  unprovoked,  seemingly  only  a 
short  way,  but  we  failed  to  relocate  it.  Not  until  c.08h40 
did  FI  relocate  an  owlet  in  the  same  area,  and  it  was 
then  perched  near  the  trunk  of  a  thin  teak,  clutching  a 
medium-sized  lizard  in  its  talons.  By  this  time  the  lizard 
appeared  to  be  headless,  but  all  its  appendages  could 
be  seen,  and  it  looked  uniformly  dark  grey  with  a  long 
thin  tail.  The  lizard  must  have  been  at  least  the  length 
of  the  owlet  but  accurate  comparison  was  not  possible. 
The  owlet  voraciously  tore  off  and  ate  chunks  of  meat 
from  the  lizard’s  trunk,  then  took  a  short  rest,  looking 
sated.  Then  it  tore  off  and  ate  the  tail,  most  of  which 
continued  to  protrude  from  the  bird’s  bill  for  a  short 
time,  before  being  swallowed  entire  in  several  gulps. The 
owlet’s  purposeful  feeding  behaviour  seemed  to  indicate 
previous  experience  with  this  type  of  prey.  The  owlet 
flew  a  couple  of  times  with  its  prey  to  different  perches 
near  the  trunks  of  thin  teak  trees.  After  eating  the  tail  it 
then  flew  off  with  the  rest  of  the  carcass  (including  the 
legs)  and  could  not  be  relocated.  No  calls  were  heard 
during  the  entire  feeding  period. 

In  July,  FI  observed  owlets  near  the  road  feeding 
while  perched  on  small  trees.  The  birds  were  usually 
seen  in  the  evening  around  18h00  on  small  trees  up  to 
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5  m  above  the  ground,  scrutinising  the  ground  cover 
for  prey.  The  owlets  went  to  the  ground  several  times  to 
pick  up  items  which  could  not  be  seen  clearly,  but  they 
may  have  been  caterpillars  that  were  very  common  on 
small  Cassia  species. 
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CORRECTION  TO  FORKTAIL  14 


On  page  45  of  Rasmussen  and  Collar  (1998,  as  cited 
above),  five  photographs  comprising  Figure  2  were 
intended  to  show  differences  in  external  morphology 
between  Forest  Owlet  and  Spotted  Owlet  Athene  brama. 
Owing  to  events  outside  the  authors’  control  these 
photographs  were  poorly  reproduced,  and  are  thus 
republished  here. The  caption  to  the  figure  ran  as  follows: 


“Comparison  of  external  structure  and  plumage 
characters  between  Forest  (on  left  of  each  pair)  and 
Spotted  (right)  Owlets.  Top  left,  feathering  of  toes  and 
claw  size;  middle  left,  uppertail  surface;  lower  left,  tips 
of  primaries  and  secondaries;  upper  right,  crown  spotting 
and  culmen  ridge  width;  lower  right,  pattern  of 
auriculars.” 
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Observations  of  Jerdon’s  Babbler 
Chrysomma  altirostre  and  Rufous-vented  Prinia 
Prinia  burnesii  in  Punjab  and  North-West 
Frontier  Provinces,  Pakistan 

D.  A.  SHOWLER  AND  P.  DAVIDSON 


The  conservation  status,  distribution  and  habitat  of  two  threatened  bird  species,  Jerdon’s  Babbler 
Chrysomma  altirostre  and  Rufous-vented  Prinia  Prinia  burnesii,  with  special  reference  to  Pakistan, 
are  summarized.  An  account  of  observations  of  these  relatively  little-known  species  during  a 
survey  in  Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Pakistan,  in  February  1 996,  is  given.  Jerdon’s 
Babbler  was  observed  250  km  further  north  along  the  Indus  floodplain  than  the  most  northerly 
locality  previously  known  in  Pakistan. The  threats  to  the  remaining  tall  grassland  habitat  occupied 
by  these  species  are  discussed.  A  list  is  provided  of  144  bird  species  observed  during  the  survey, 
including  two  additional  globally  threatened  species:  Ferruginous  Pochard  Aythya  nyroca  and 
Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna  acuticauda. 


INTRODUCTION 

From  15-19  February  1996  apparently  suitable  tracts 
of  tall  grassland  habitat  along  the  Indus  floodplain  in 
Punjab  and  North-West  Frontier  Province  (NWFP), 
Pakistan,  were  searched  for  two  threatened  bird  species, 
Jerdon’s  Babbler  Chrysomma  altirostre  and  Rufous- 
vented  Prinia  Prinia  burnesii.  The  primary  aim  of  the 
visit  was  to  establish  the  presence  of  populations  of 
Jerdon’s  Babbler  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  its  known 
range  in  Pakistan  and  confirm  its  continued  persistence 
at  some  sites,  given  its  ‘Vulnerable’  threat  status  and 
the  paucity  of  records  from  the  northern  part  of  its 
Pakistani  range. 

The  survey  team  consisted  of  five  ornithologists: 
Chris  Barker,  Nigel  Bean,  Raf  Drijvers,  PD  and  DS; 
and  a  driver/guide,  Muhammad  Ramzan,  from  the 
Himalayan  Jungle  Project,  Islamabad. 

CONSERVATION  STATUS, 
DISTRIBUTION  AND  HABITAT 

Jerdon’s  Babbler  Chrysomma  altirostre 

Conservation  status 

Jerdon’s  Babbler  is  listed  as  ‘Vulnerable’  in  Birds  to  Watch 
2  (Collar  et  al.  1994).  In  Pakistan  this  species  was 
considered  very  rare  or  local  prior  to  1980,  and  in  the 
1980s  it  was  deemed  to  be  even  rarer  and  more  localized 
(Roberts  1991).  The  subspecies  C.  altirostre  scindicum 
is,  in  particular,  considered  to  be  under  threat  from 
habitat  destruction  (Gaston  1984),  and  it  was  listed  by 
Roberts  (1992)  as  ‘Rare’. 

Distribution 

Jerdon’s  Babbler  is  represented  by  three  subspecies 
which  occur  in  three  localized  disjunct  populations: 


Chrysomma  altirostre  scindicum  (Harington)  is  confined 
to  the  River  Indus  and  its  tributaries  in  Pakistan  (see 
Figure  l).The  type  specimen  is  from  Mangrani,  between 
Sulckur  and  Shikarpur  in  Sind  province,  fide  Ticehurst 
1922  (Deignan  1964).  In  Pakistan,  Jerdon’s  Babbler  is 
known  from  three  core  areas: 

i)  South-east  Sind  in  the  East  Narra,  Sanghar  and 
Tharparkar  districts,  where  K.  Eates  observed  them 
in  the  1930s  (Roberts  1992). 

ii)  North  and  central  Sind  in  the  districts  of  Shikarpur, 
Sukkur,  Larkana,  Khairpur,  Nawabshah  and  Dadu. 
It  probably  occurs  from  about  Sukkur  city  (close  to 
where  the  type  specimen  was  collected)  in  the  north, 
southwards  to  the  town  of  Nawabshah.  It  is  from 
this  area  of  Sind  that  most  recent  records  come, 
especially  from  the  site  alongside  the  Rohri  canal  just 
south  of  Khairpur  City.  K.  Eates  recorded  them  at 
Duber,  Sukkur  district  in  the  1930s  (Roberts  1992). 

iii)  South-west  Punjab  north  to  southern  NWFP  in  the 
districts  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  Muzaffargarh  and 
Mianwali  (Punjab),  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan  (NWFP). 
The  only  records  of  Jerdon’s  Babbler  that  Roberts 
lists  from  Punjab  are  old  observations  by  H.  Waite 
between  1932  and  1943. These  were  from  three  sites: 
near  Jampur  in  Dera  Ghazi  Khan  district  (1932  and 
1 937),  Khanwah  in  Muzaffargarh  district  (1937)  and 
near  Bhamb  in  Mianwali  district  (1943). 

Recently,  however,  Jerdon’s  Babbler  has  been  recorded 
near  Taunsa  Barrage  (Punjab)  in  February  1996  (M. 
Pyhala  pers.  comm.  1996). Taunsa  Barrage,  situated  on 
the  Indus  in  central-west  Punjab,  is  about  as  far  north 
as  the  range  indicated  in  Roberts  (1992).  Pyhala  also 
reported  the  presence  of  Jerdon’s  Babbler  150  km 
further  north,  in  areas  close  to  Dera  Ismail  Khan  town, 
NWFP,  where  Juha  Kylanpaa  had  observed  the  species. 

The  authors  (February  1996)  observed  birds  at  two 
sites  on  the  west  shores  of  the  Indus  just  south-east  of 
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Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Jerdon’s  Babblers  were  also  seen  1 00 
km  north  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  at  Chashma  Barrage, 
currently  the  most  northerly  locality  known  in  Pakistan 
for  this  species  (see  Discussion). 

C.  a.  griseigulare  (Hume)  is  found  from  the  northern 
Bengal  Duars  east  in  the  plains  of  the  Brahmaputra  to 
the  plains  of  Cachar  (Assam)  and  Nagaland;  Bangladesh 
in  the  Surma  Valley  and  adjacent  perennially  flooded 
depressions,  and  plains  of  the  Chittagong  region  (Ripley 
1982).  Skins  in  the  BMNH  collection  come  from  the 
Bhutan  duars  (Assam/West  Bengal);  Buxa  Duars  (West 
Bengal);  Bishnath  Plain,  Buri  Dihing  and  the  Burroi 
River  (Assam) .  An  apparently  disjunct  population  occurs 
in  Kachin  State,  north-eastern  Myanmar  (Burma)  (Ali 
and  Ripley  1983).  A  skin  in  the  BMNH  is  recorded  as 
coming  from  Bhamo  (24°10'N  97°30'E)  in  Kachin  State. 
Small  numbers  have  recently  been  recorded  in  Royal 
Chitwan  National  Park,  Nepal.  It  was  tentatively 
recorded  by  H.  S.  Baral  in  1 989  and  confirmed  in  1 990 
by  H.  S.  Baral  and  J.  C.  Eames.  The  species  was  last 
seen  there  in  1993,  despite  attempts  in  1996  to  relocate 
it  (H.  S.  Baral  pers.  comm.  1996).  Two  were  observed 
at  Sukila  Phanta,  west  Nepal,  on  4  May  1998  (Giri 
1998). 

C.  a.  altirostre  (Jerdon)  is  known  from  the  Irrawaddy- 
Sittang  plains  of  south-central  Burma.  This  race  was 
considered  perhaps  to  be  extinct  by  Deignan  (1964)  as 
it  had  not  been  reported  since  1941.  It  was  formerly 


considered  to  be  locally  common  (Smythies  1986). 
There  are  no  recent  records  but  it  may  still  be  present 
(C.  Robson  pers.  comm.  1996). The  type  specimen  came 
from  an  island  in  the  Irrawaddy  off  Thayetmyo,  fide 
Sharpe  1883  (Deignan  1964). 

Examination  of  skins  at  the  Natural  History  Museum 
(BMNH),  Tring,  revealed  that  C.  a.  griseigulare  differs 
from  C.  a.  scindicum  and  C.  a.  altirostre  (which  are  both 
very  similar  in  appearance)  in  having  rich  ferruginous- 
brown  upperparts,  including  crown,  uppertail-coverts 
and  tail  sides,  compared  with  dull  olive-buff  upperparts 
exhibited  by  C.  a.  scindicum  and  C.  a.  altirostre',  rufous 
rather  than  dull  greyish  ear-coverts;  richer,  deeper  buff 
underparts  with  the  colour  extending  from  upper  breast 
to  undertail-coverts;  and  a  noticeably  greyish  tone  to 
the  chin  and  throat. 

Habitat 

Jerdon’s  Babbler  is  sedentary  and  in  Pakistan  it  inhabits 
tall  grassland,  comprising  Phragmites  karka  reedbeds  and 
Saccharum  benghalense  (=  5.  munja )  reed  grass  in  riverine 
tracts  subject  to  annual  monsoon  flooding  (Roberts 
1992).  Observations  by  the  authors  indicate  that  Typha 
angusta  (bulrush/reedmace),  is  also  an  important 
component  of  the  plant  community  in  which  Jerdon’s 
Babbler  occurs.  The  closely  related  Yellow-eyed  Babbler 
Chrysomma  sinense  and  the  Rufous-vented  Prinia  also 
utilize  this  habitat  (pers.  obs.,  Roberts  1992),  but 
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Roberts  noted  that  Jerdon’s  Babbler  prefers  extensive 
areas  of  very  thick  reed  cover  and  is  much  less  adapted 
to  semi-open  habitats  with  shorter  grass  and  scattered 
bushes  than  Yellow-eyed  Babbler. 

Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  stated  that  C.  altirostre  scindicum 
‘appears  to  be  confined  to  the  “khan”  grass  ( Saccharum 
arundinaceum )  jungle’.  Saccharum  arundinaceum  (a 
synonym  of  5.  benghalense )  occurs  throughout  the  range 
of  C.  altirostre  scindicum  in  Punjab,  NWFP  and  Sind  (S. 
Renvoize  pers.  comm.  1996).  5.  benghalense  is  common 
on  alluvial  soils  in  arid  zones  in  the  north  and  north¬ 
west  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  (Dabadghao  and 
Shankarnarayan  1973).  Another  species  of  Saccharum , 
S',  spontaneum,  also  present  in  Pakistan  and  widely 
distributed  over  much  of  the  subcontinent,  occurs  on 
sandy  riverbeds,  banks  of  rivers  and  watercourses 
(Dabadghao  and  Shankarnarayan  1973).  It  is  possibly 
a  component  of  the  plant  community  in  habitat  occupied 
by  C.  a.  scindicum  in  some  localities.  Likewise  in  Pakistan, 
Imperata  cylindrical  another  tall  grass  of  swamps  and 
seasonal  inundation  zones  found  in  association  with  P. 
karka,  may  be  important.  I.  cylindrica  is  widely 
distributed  in  northern  India  in  the  terai,  the  plains  of 
Punjab  and  western  region,  the  Gangetic  Plains, 
Brahmaputra  Valley,  extending  to  Manipur  (Dabadghao 
and  Shankarnarayan  1973). 

In  the  north-east  of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  C.  a. 
griseigulare  also  inhabits  tall  Phragmites-Saccharum  type 
riverine  grassland.  Here  again,  S.  benghalense ,  5. 


spontaneum  (and  perhaps  S',  procerum,  a  species  not 
present  in  Pakistan  and  mostly  confined  to  high  rainfall 
zones  in  Bengal  and  Assam:  Dabadghao  and 
Shankarnarayan  1973)  and  Imperata  cylindrica  are  likely 
to  be  important  component  species  of  Jerdon’s  Babbler 
habitat,  along  with  several  other  tall,  perennial,  coarse 
grass  species.  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  stated  that  C.  a. 
griseigulare  inhabits  ‘the  great  expanses  of  ekra  or 
elephant  grass,  reeds  and  vegetation  along  rivers’, 
presumably  referring  to  tall  grassland  communities 
comprising  principally  Saccharum  spp.,  Imperata  and 
Phragmites.  In  Royal  Chitwan  National  Park,  Nepal, 
Jerdon’s  Babbler  was  observed  in  Saccharum  benghalense 
dominated  grassland  with  another  unidentified 
Saccharum  species  also  present  (Baral  and  Eames  1991). 

C.  altirostre  altirostre  of  the  Irrawaddy-Sittang  plains 
was  recorded  as  occurring  in  grasslands  (Deignan  1964), 
presumably  similar  tall  riverine  grassland  to  that  in  which 
the  other  two  races  are  found. 

Rufous-vented  Prinia  Prinia  burnesii 

Conservation  Status 

The  Rufous-vented  Prinia  is  listed  as  ‘Vulnerable’  in 
Birds  to  Watch  2  (Collar  et  al.  1994).  The  eastern 
population  was  formerly  locally  common  (Ali  and  Ripley 
1987)  but  there  are  few  recently  published  records 
(Collar  et  al.  1994).  In  Pakistan,  Roberts  (1992)  gave 
its  status  as  ‘Frequent’,  noting  that  it  was  locally 


Figure  2:  Distribution  of  Rufous-vented  Prinia. 
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common  or  abundant  in  its  restricted  habitat  in  the 
Punjab  and  northern  Sind,  but  much  less  common  in 
southern  Sind. 

Distribution 

The  Rufous-vented  Prinia  occurs  in  two  disjunct 
populations: 

•  The  subspecies  P.b.  burnesii  (Blyth)  occurs  along  the 
River  Indus  and  its  tributaries  in  Pakistan  (Roberts 
1992)  and  adjacent  north-west  India  (Collar  et  al. 
1994).  In  Pakistan  it  is  known  from  a  considerably 
wider  area  than  Jerdon’s  Babbler,  spanning  much  of 
Punjab  along  the  Indus,  Jhelum,  Chenab,  Ravi  and 
Sutlej  rivers,  and  extending  down  the  Indus  into 
southern  Sind  (Figure  2).  In  the  northern  part  of  its 
range  it  occurs  around  the  town  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  north  to  Chashma 
Barrage,  Dera  Ismail  Khan  District,  NWFP. 

•  P.  b.  cinerascens  (Walden)  is  distributed  in  north-east 
India  along  the  plains  of  the  Brahmaputra  in  Assam 
and  Bangladesh,  and  some  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges  in  Bangladesh  west  to  Bihar  (Ripley  1982). 

Examination  of  skins  at  the  BMNH  revealed  that  P 
b.  cinerascens  differs  from  the  nominate  race  in  being 
slightly  smaller  and  shorter-tailed;  having  olive-grey 
upperparts  with  diffuse  darker  streaking,  compared  with 
warm  rufous-brown  upperparts,  heavily  streaked  dark 
on  the  crown,  nape,  mantle  and  back  in  the  nominate; 
less  pronounced  supercilium  and  eye-ring;  cold  greyish- 
white  underparts,  lacking  streaking  on  breast  and  flanks 
(warm  buff-brown  with  darker  streaking  in  the 
nominate);  and  pale  buffish-grey  undertail-coverts 
(bright  cinnamon-rufous  in  the  nominate).  Bare  part 
coloration  of  the  two  races  also  differs:  P  b.  cinerascens 
has  a  horny-black  bill,  with  a  bluish  tinge  to  the  lower 
mandible,  compared  with  a  paler  horn  colour  with  straw- 
coloured  tip  and  lower  mandible  in  the  nominate;  the 
legs  are  brownish,  plumbeous  or  slaty-brown  rather  than 
flesh-coloured.  These  differences  appear  to  be 
considerable  and  warrant  further  taxonomic  research. 

Habitat 

The  Rufous-vented  Prinia  is  considered  a  sedentary 
species  (Roberts  1992).  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  stated 
that  Pb.  burnesii  inhabits  long  sarkhan  grass  ( Saccharum ) 
in  pure  stands  or  where  mixed  with  acacias  and  tamarisks 
( Tamarix  dioica ),  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers 
and  their  tributaries.  Roberts  (1992)  concurred  with  this, 
describing  its  favoured  habitat  as  including  large 
expanses  of  Saccharum  munja  and  5.  spontaneum  grass, 
dotted  with  T.  dioica  in  regions  subject  to  seasonal 
inundation,  as  well  as  extensive  reedbeds  of  mixed 
Phragmites  karka  and  Typha  angusta.  This  survey  similarly 
found  the  species  in  areas  of  Saccharum  (mostly 
degraded)  and  also  in  areas  dominated  by  P.  karka  and 
T.  angusta.  Roberts  (1992)  noted  that  this  prinia  has 
spread  away  from  the  Indus  to  the  fringes  of  man-made, 
permanent  lakes  and  seepage  zones  around  irrigation 
headworks. 


OBSERVATIONS  OF  JERDON’S 
BABBLER  AND  RUFOUS-VENTED 
PRINIA  IN  PUNJAB  AND  NWFP 

Sites  at  Chashma  Barrage  (NWFP),  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
(NWFP),  Dhup  Shamali  (NWFP)  andTaunsa  Barrage 
(Punjab)  were  visited  (Figure  l).The  time  spent  in  each 
area  varied  from  about  two  to  six  hours,  during  which 
the  five  members  of  the  survey  team  looked  primarily 
for  Jerdon’s  Babbler  and  Rufous-vented  Prinia.  The  areas 
visited  held  the  most  extensive  tracts  of  habitat  that  could 
be  readily  accessed.  Most  of  these  localities  seemed 
degraded  due  to  cutting,  burning,  and  overgrazing  by 
domestic  livestock.  A  brief  habitat  description  was  taken 
at  each  of  these  localities.  Other  bird  species  present 
were  also  recorded,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Appendix. 

CHASHMA  BARRAGE  32°50'N  71°20'E 

Chashma  Barrage  is  an  extensive  wetland  of  great 
importance  to  wildfowl  and  other  wetland  birds,  situated 
about  100  km  north  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  There  are 
large  areas  of  open  water  (several  kilometres  square), 
substantial  tracts  of  P.  karka  and  T.  angusta  swamp,  and 
tall,  dry  (at  the  time  of  survey)  5.  benghalense  and/or 
spontaneum  grassland,  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  barrage.  The  locality  surveyed  on  15  and  19 
February,  was  1  km  west  of  Chashma  Barrage.  It 
comprised  at  least  100  ha  of  7yp/?a-dominated  swamp 
with  stands  of  Phragmites  in  the  wettest  areas,  and 
Saccharum  on  the  surrounding  drier,  often  desiccated 
substrate.  Some  of  the  Typha  on  drier  ground  and  much 
of  the  Saccharum  had  been  cut,  leaving  large  patches  of 
‘stubble’.  Suitable-looking  habitat  that  was  not  examined 
appeared  to  extend  for  some  distance  south,  along  the 
west  side  of  the  Indus.  There  was  also  a  large  island  of 
what  appeared  to  be  relatively  undisturbed  Typha- 
dominated  swamp  in  the  middle  of  the  river  with  some 
similar-looking  habitat  along  the  western  shore,  north 
of  the  barrage. 

Jerdon’s  Babblers  were  seen  twice  on  19  February, 
with  one  flock  of  three  or  four,  and  another  of  at  least 
five.  Both  flocks  were  in  tall  Phragmites  (up  to  4.5  m) 
and  Typha  (up  to  3  m),  adjoining  stretches  of  open  water. 
The  second  flock  was  observed  foraging  in  stands  of  P. 
karka ;  a  bird  would  perch  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
more-or-less  vertical  reed  stem,  grasping  a  leaf  base  with 
its  bill  and  vigorously  ripping  it  down  the  long  axis  of 
the  leaf  blade  and  adjoining  upper  sheath,  presumably 
to  expose  invertebrate  prey  items.  This  cracking  of  dry 
leaves,  although  quite  quiet,  was  audible  at  a  distance 
of  about  30  m. 

At  least  five  Rufous-vented  Prinias  were  observed 
(also  on  19  February),  in  a  mosaic  of  cut  and  uncut 
Typha  and  Saccharum  on  a  dry,  silty,  alluvial  substrate. 
One  bird  was  seen  carrying  nest  material  (grass-like 
vegetation),  conforming  with  Roberts’s  observations 
(1992)  that  this  species  commences  nest-building  from 
mid-February  onwards. 

DHUP  SHUMALI 

Dhup  Shumali  is  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  about 
25  km  north  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  This  site  was  visited 
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from  12h00  to  18h00  on  18  February.  The  site 
comprised  a  fairly  bird-rich  T.  angusta  dominated 
freshwater  swamp  with  some  P.  karka,  and  surrounding 
degraded,  dry  Saccharum  grassland,  of  about  1  km2  in 
extent.  Much  of  the  Typha  and  Saccharum  had  been 
recently  cut  and  burnt,  with  some  cutting  and  burning 
ongoing  at  the  time  of  our  visit.  The  site  is  probably 
subject  to  seasonal  monsoonal  flooding. 

Up  to  10  Rufous-vented  Prinias  were  seen  in  Typha- 
and  Saccharum- dominated  areas. 

DERA  ISMAIL  KHAN  31°45'N  70°55'E 

Three  different  sites  were  looked  at  on  17-18  February, 
all  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  close  to  the  bridge 
over  the  Indus. 

i)  On  the  west  shore  of  the  Indus,  approximately  2  km 
north  of  the  bridge. 

This  locality  covered  an  area  of  about  50  ha 
dominated  by  T.  angusta  with  some  P.  karka  and 
Saccharum.  Much  of  the  Typha  had  been  recently  cut 
and  burnt,  taller  stands  mostly  only  remaining  in  wetter 
areas. 

A  flock  of  between  15  and  20  Jerdon’s  Babblers  was 
observed  for  half  an  hour  around  midday.  They  were 
quite  vocal  and  gleaned  for  food  in  Phragmites  in  the 
same  fashion  as  those  at  Chashma.Two  Rufous-vented 
Prinias,  probably  a  pair,  were  observed. These  birds  were 
very  tame,  coming  within  50  cm  of  the  observers, 
creeping  with  low,  rapid,  short  hops  across  the  ground 
amongst  tussocks  of  Saccharum  and  dead  Typha  debris. 
Both  birds  occasionally  sang  and  frequently  gave  a 
buzzing  nasal  zee-zee  contact  call. 

ii)  Approximately  2  km  west  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Indus,  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  main  road. 

This  site  comprised  an  area  of  about  20  ha  of  uncut 
P  karka  (up  to  4.5  m  in  height)  and  T.  angusta,  with 
some  Saccharum  on  a  dry,  alluvial  silty-sandy  substrate. 
This  site  is  undoubtedly  subject  to  seasonal  flooding. 
Much  of  the  ground  was  covered  in  dead  plant  debris, 
especially  the  broken  leaves  and  stems  of  T.  angusta.  The 
area  was  heavily  grazed  by  goats,  cattle  and  domestic 
water  buffalo.  Adjacent  areas  had  been  cut  and,  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  some  substantial  areas  of  tall  riverine 
grassland  were  being  burnt  approximately  1  km  down 
stream.  There  were  also  signs  that  some  former  areas  of 
riverine  grassland  had  been  reclaimed  and  recently  put 
under  cultivation. 

A  flock  of  at  least  four  Jerdon’s  Babblers  was  seen  in 
uncut  Phragmites  and  Typha.  At  least  three  pairs  of 
Rufous-vented  Prinias  were  observed  in  patches  of  cut 
Typha  and  tussocks  of  Saccharum. 

iii)  Immediately  north  of  the  main  road,  just  east  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Indus  south-east  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 

A  degraded  grassland  area  of  at  least  25  ha 
dominated  by  Saccharum  on  a  dry,  loose,  alluvial  sand/ 
silt  substrate.  Approximately  99%  of  this  vegetation 
comprised  tussocks  of  Saccharum  with  <  1  %  T.  angusta  . 
Much  of  the  Saccharum  had  been  recently  cut  and  some 
also  burnt,  Typically,  the  tussocks  were  from  1  to  1.5  m 
tall  (depending  on  the  height  of  regrowth)  and  between 


20  to  40  cm  in  basal  diameter.  The  vegetation  cover  of 
this  site  was  estimated  to  be  about  25%  and,  in  addition 
to  cutting  and  burning,  was  subject  to  intensive  grazing 
by  domestic  cattle  and  goats. 

No  Jerdon’s  Babblers  were  seen  and  the  habitat 
appeared  unsuitable,  i.e.  there  was  almost  no  tall  Typha , 
no  Phragmites  and  the  area  was  greatly  disturbed.  About 
ten  Rufous-vented  Prinias  (singles  and  pairs)  were 
observed,  mostly  in  a  10  ha  patch  of  uncut  Saccharum. 

TAUNSA  BARRAGE  30°45'N  70°45’E 

Two  sites  in  close  proximity  to  each  other,  about  1  km 
west  of  the  barrage,  were  visited  on  16  February.  There 
appeared  to  be  little  if  any  suitable  habitat  for  Jerdon’s 
Babbler  or  Rufous-vented  Prinia  on  the  east  shore  of 
the  Indus  within  sight  of  the  barrage.  Likewise,  the  small 
wildlife  reserve  situated  just  to  the  north-east  of  the 
barrage  did  not  appear  to  support  any  suitable  habitat. 

The  first  site  was  immediately  south  of  the  barrage 
approach  road,  1  km  to  the  west  of  the  barrage.  No 
Jerdon’s  Babblers  or  Rufous-vented  Prinias  were  seen 
but  the  habitat  appeared  to  be  unsuitable  for  both, 
having  been  extensively  cut  with  only  a  few  patches 
(amounting  to  less  than  50  m2)  of  taller  Typha  and 
Saccharum  remaining. 

The  second  site  was  500  m  north  of  the  barrage 
approach  road,  and  extended  westwards  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Indus.  It  consisted  of  approximately  200  ha 
of  T.  angusta- dominated  swamp,  with  some  P  karka  and 
very  occasional  Saccharum  tussocks.  Some  of  the  Typha 
had  been  patchily  cut,  but  much  remained  tall  and 
intact. 

A  single  Jerdon’s  Babbler  was  seen  on  the  fringe  of  a 
dense  stand  of  T.  angusta.  No  Rufous-vented  Prinias  were 
seen  although  the  area  appeared  to  support  suitable 
habitat.  The  visit  was  made  in  the  early  to  mid-afternoon 
when  it  was  hot  and  windy,  and  most  bird  activity  was 
low.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  prinia  was  present  but 
overlooked. 


VOCALIZATIONS 
Jerdon’s  Babbler 

During  our  observations  song  and  two  types  of  call  were 
heard: 

i)  Contact  or  alarm  calls,  consisting  of  a  short,  slightly 
rasping  and  often  repeated  tsik  or  ts-ts-tsik, 
occasionally  ts-ts-ts-tsik  tew,  the  last  note  rather 
plaintive  in  tone. 

ii)  A  song  comprising  a  series  of  four  to  eight  notes, 
starting  rapidly  and  ending  more  slowly,  plaintive 
and  falling  in  tone,  e.g.  tew-tew-tew-tew  chew,  the  final 
note  often  more  drawn  out.  The  singing  bird  that 
was  observed  was  in  an  upright  posture  with  head 
held  slightly  up,  perched  on  a  7?  karka  stem. 

The  song  is  usually  delivered  from  the  tops  of  reeds  in 
the  early  morning  and  evening,  and  some  phrases  are 
similar  to  those  of  Yellow-eyed  Babbler  C.  sinense 
(Roberts  1992).  See  Roberts  (1992)  for  a  fuller 
treatment  of  vocalizations. 
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Rufous-vented  Prinia 

During  our  observations  the  following  song  and  calls 
were  heard: 

i)  Calls  included  a  scolding  or  hissing  tsch-tsch-tsch-tsch- 
tsch-tsch-tsch-tsch  or  zeez-eez-eez-eez-eez-eez-eez,  and 
a  single,  distinctive,  rather  drawn-out  nasal  rising 
then  falling  skeeeooo. 

ii)  The  song  consists  of  a  loud  warbling,  often  with  a 
scratchy  quality,  reminiscent  of  a  Dunnock  Prunella 
modularis.  It  consists  of  a  regularly  repeated  complex 
phrase  lasting  2-4  seconds  and,  on  one  occasion,  was 
heard  delivered  in  duet,  the  presumed  female  giving 
a  slightly  nasal  or  hissing  tuk-tuk-tuk-tuk-tuk-tuk-tuk- 
tuk-tuk  tchuk  tchuk  tchuk,  falling  in  tone,  in  unison 
with  the  male’s  song  phrase.  These  vocalizations 
conform  well  with  the  species’  repertoire  given  in 
Roberts  (1992). 

DISCUSSION 

Habitat  preferences  of  Jerdon’s  Babbler  and 
Rufous-vented  Prinia 

The  habitat  of  Jerdon’s  Babbler  is  generally  described 
as  reedbeds  Phragmites  karka  and  seasonally  inundated 
grassland  Saccharum  near  rivers.  However,  neither  Ali 
and  Ripley  ( 1987)  nor  Roberts  ( 1 992),  mentioned  Typha 
in  their  habitat  descriptions,  although  Roberts  (1991) 
included  T.  angusta  in  his  list  of  typical  plant  species  of 
swamps  and  seasonal  inundations  in  Pakistan.  At  all  sites 
where  babblers  where  observed,  T.  angusta  was  a 
frequently  occurring,  and  sometimes  the  most 
dominant,  plant  species.  From  our  limited  observations, 
Jerdon’s  Babbler  appears  to  favour  marshland  with  tall, 
dense  stands  of  P.  karka  (culms  up  to  4  m,  up  to  4.5  m 
including  panicle)  and  T.  angusta  (up  to  3  m). They  were 
also  observed  in  tall,  marginal  vegetation  alongside  water 
(growing  on  a  dry  alluvial  substrate  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  but  probably  subject  to  annual  monsoonal 
flooding).  These  areas  were  again  dominated  by  T. 
angusta  and  P  karka,  with  tussocks  of  Saccharum  in  drier 
areas.  Babblers  were  never  observed  in  shorter,  degraded 
Saccharum  grassland  and  appeared  to  be  tied  to  the  tall 
Phragmites-Saccharum- Typha  community. 

The  habitat  occupied  by  C.  a.  griseigulare  in  north¬ 
east  India  is  apparently  similar.  In  this  region  the  tall 
grassland  in  the  terai  area  lying  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Himalayas  is  broadly  described  by  Dabadghao  and 
Shankarnarayan  (1 973),  as  a  Phragmites-Saccharum  type 
due  to  the  dominance  of  P.  karka  and  constant 
association  of  5.  henghalense  and  N.  spontaneum,  with 
other  tall,  coarse  grasses  sometimes  present  such  as 
Narenga  porphyrocoma,  Arundo  donax,  Imperata  cylindrica, 
Themeda  arundinacea  and  Vetiveria  zizanioides.  In  more 
permanently  wet  swampy  areas  Typha  also  occurs  (DS 
pers.  obs.,  N.  Peet  pers.  comm.  1996).  The  grassland 
which  predominates  throughout  the  Gangetic  Plain  and 
Brahmaputra  Valley  west  into  the  plains  of  (Indian) 
Punjab  is  described  as  a  Phragmites-Saccharum-Imperata 
type  and  the  tall  grassland  community  here  is 
represented  by  species  including  Desmostachya  bipinnata, 
I.  cylindrica,  P  karka,  S.  henghalense  and  S.  spontaneum 
(Dabadghao  and  Shankarnarayan  1973). 

Rufous-vented  Prinia  was  found  in  similar  habitat 
to  that  of  Jerdon’s  Babbler  but  was  also  frequently 


encountered  in  much  sparser,  shorter  (1-1.5  m) 
Saccharum  dominated  areas.  Much  of  this  habitat  was 
extensively  degraded  due  to  cutting  and  burning,  and 
overgrazing.  The  habitat  in  which  we  observed  the 
species  agrees  with  that  described  by  Roberts  (1992) 
and  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987).  We  also  reached  the  same 
broad  conclusion  that  it  is  less  specific  in  its  habitat 
preferences  than  Jerdon’s  Babbler.  Our  observations 
suggest  that  Rufous-vented  Prinia  is  fairly  common  in 
suitable  habitat  between  Taunsa  and  Chashma  Barrages. 

Threats  to  remaining  habitat 

The  human  population  of  Pakistan  is  increasing  rapidly. 
A  census  in  1972  estimated  the  population  to  be  65 
million;  by  1986  this  had  risen  to  almost  98  million 
(Roberts  1991)  and  in  1995  was  estimated  to  be 
122,802,000  ( Times  atlas  of  the  world  1995).  This  increase 
has  led  to  increasing  demands  upon  the  land,  and  a  loss 
of  natural  and  semi-natural  habitat.  The  extent  of  the 
remaining  habitat  for  Jerdon’s  Babbler  and  Rufous- 
vented  Prinia  in  Pakistan  is  unknown.  It  seems  likely 
that  suitable,  albeit  highly  fragmented,  habitat  exists 
along  most  of  the  length  of  both  shores  of  the  Indus 
between  Taunsa  and  Chashma  Barrages.  However,  it  was 
not  possible  to  assess  how  much  potential  habitat 
remained  between  these  localities  as  the  roads  ran  mostly 
through  cultivated  land  some  distance  from  the  river. 
Much  tall  grassland  and  swamp  along  the  Indus  has 
been  lost  to  agriculture,  and  remaining  grasslands  are 
subject  to  extensive  cutting,  burning  and  grazing,  as 
observed  between  Taunsa  and  Chashma  Barrages.  The 
grasslands  are  cut  to  provide  fodder  for  livestock, 
building  materials,  e.g.  thatch  for  roofs  and  ‘wattle’  for 
wattle  and  daub  walls,  weaving  materials  for  baskets, 
paper-making  and  many  other  uses.  Fire  is  used  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  fresh  leaves  of  species  such  as 
S.  henghalense  and  I.  cylindrica.  Fire  burns  above-ground 
leaves  and  stems  but  the  underground  perennating 
organs  are  stimulated  to  produce  fresh  growth.  Cattle 
and  water  buffalo  favour  the  tender  young  leaves  of  5. 
henghalense  and  the  young  shoots  of  7.  cylindrica  that 
appear  after  annual  burning,  but  older  leaves  are 
infrequently  eaten  (Dabadghao  and  Shankarnarayan 
1973). 

Heavy  grazing,  annual  fires,  land  drainage  and  flood 
control  induce  drier  conditions  and  corresponding 
changes  in  the  flora.  T.  angusta  and  P.  karka  require  free¬ 
standing  water  throughout  most  of  the  year  to  flourish 
and  therefore  cannot  withstand  drainage.  P  karka  is  the 
first  grass  species  to  disappear  under  the  impact  of 
cutting  and  burning.  Studies  of  the  grasslands  of  the 
terai,  under  the  influence  of  regular  burning  and  cutting, 
have  shown  that  species  such  as  S',  henghalense  and  7. 
cylindrica  become  dominant  (Dabadghao  and 
Shankarnarayan  1973).  However,  they  may  become 
depauperate  in  form  and,  as  indicated,  this  degraded 
habitat  appears  to  be  of  little  value  to  Jerdon’s  Babbler. 
As  soil  conditions  become  drier  still,  only  Saccharum 
will  persist  and  if  subjected  to  continued  overgrazing 
and  burning  this  will  also  eventually  disappear. 

In  his  description  of  the  habitat  of  C.  altirostre 
scindicum,  Waite  (1933)  stated  that  ‘to  suit  there  must 
be  a  regular  “sea  of  khan”  ( Saccharum ),  preferably  not 
less  than  six  feet  (180  cm)  high.  If  the  grass  is  eaten 
down  by  cattle  or  grows  in  separate  clumps  one  is  not 
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likely  to  come  across  it.’ We  came  across  no  such  ‘seas 
of  khan’.  The  areas  of  Saccharum  that  we  came  across 
were  mostly  heavily  degraded,  the  grass  generally 
growing  in  tussocks  (mostly  recently  cut  and/or  burnt 
and  subject  to  grazing)  with  large  patches  of  bare 
ground.  Our  observations  may  be  a  sad  indictment  as 
to  the  present  state  of  much  of  the  former  tall  grassland 
along  the  Indus. 

The  construction  of  a  succession  of  barrages  across 
the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  to  control  the  annual 
floodwaters,  has  also  led  to  the  elimination  of  much 
swamp  habitat.  However,  this  has  been  somewhat 
compensated  for  by  a  huge  system  of  irrigation  canals 
and  large  reservoirs  upstream  of  the  barrages,  e.g.  at 
Chashma.  The  major  canals  are  unlined  and  new 
swamps  and  wetlands  have  developed  (Roberts  1991). 
The  Rufous-vented  Prinia  is  one  species  that  has  spread 
away  from  the  Indus  and  colonized  the  fringes  of  these 
man-made  lakes  and  swamps. 

The  extensive  Phragmites  and  Typha  beds,  and  stands 
of  Saccharum  that  have  developed  around  the  major 
barrages  are  undoubtedly  important  refuges  for  wetland 
fauna  and  flora  and  may  prove  critical  for  the  survival 
of  Jerdon’s  Babbler  and  Rufous-vented  Prinia  in  the 
longterm.  A  continuation  of  the  processes  leading  to 
further  habitat  loss  poses  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
survival  of  these  two  species  in  Pakistan  and  probably 
throughout  their  world  ranges. 

We  express  our  gratitude  to  our  tireless  driver  Muhammad  Ramzan 
(Himalayan  Jungle  Project).  It  was  because  of  his  local  knowledge  of 
the  whereabouts  of  tall  grassland  that  we  located  the  babbler  and 
prinia  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan  so  quickly.  Sincere  thanks  also  to  Chris 
Barker,  Nigel  Bean  and  Raf  Drijvers  for  their  substantial  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  fieldwork  and  good  company  throughout.  We  also  express 
our  gratitude  to  Richard  Grimmett,  BirdLife  International,  for  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  survey  and  the  Himalayan  Jungle  Project,  Islamabad, 
and  for  making  Ramzan  and  a  vehicle  available  for  the  duration.  We 
wish  to  thank  also  Mr  Habib  Ullah  Khan,  District  Wildlife  Officer 
for  Dera  Ismail  Khan  District,  for  taking  us  to  the  wetland  site  of 
Dhup  Shamali.  Thanks  also  to  Steve  Renvoize  (Head  of  Grasses 


section).  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  for  information  on  distribu¬ 
tion  and  nomenclature  of  Saccharum  grasses,  Craig  Robson  for 
comments  on  a  draft  of  this  paper  and  Mike  Crosby  for  collection 
localities  of  skins  in  the  BMNH.  And  finally  many  thanks  to  Mikko 
Pyhala,  the  Finnish  Charge  d’Affaires  in  Islamabad  during  our  stay, 
who  originally  put  us  onto  the  presence  of  Jerdon’s  Babbler  at  Dera 
Ismail  Khan,  and  thus  provided  an  invaluable  starting  point  for  our 
survey. 
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Birds  observed  at  sites  visited  on  the  Indus  floodplain,  15-19  February  1996 


Species 

Chashma 

Barrage 

Dera  Ismail 
Khan 

Dhup 

Shumali 

Taunsa 

Barrage 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea 

X 

X 

GadwallH  was  strepera 

X 

X 

X 

Eurasian  Wigeon  A  nas  penelope 

X 

X 

Common  Teal  A nas  crecca 

X 

X 

Mallard  A  nas  platyrhynchos 

X 

X 

X 

Northern  Pintail  Anas  acuta 

X 

Northern  Shoveler /!«as  clypeata 

X 

X 

Red-crested  Pochard  Rhodonessa  rufina 

X 

Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina 

X 

X 

Ferruginous  Pochard  Aythya  nyroca  (VU) 

X 

Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula 

X 

X 

Black-rumped  Flameback  Dinopium  benghalense 

X 

X 

Common  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

X 

X 

X 

Indian  Roller  Coracias  benghalensis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis 

X 

X 

White-throated  Kingfisher  Halcyon  smyrnensis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pied  Kingfisher  Ceryle  rudis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Green  Bee-eater  Merops  orientalis 

X 

Greater  Coucal  Centropus  sinensis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacnla  krameri 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Spotted  Owlet  Athene  brama 

X 

X 

Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus 

X 

Laughing  Dove  Streptopelia  senegalensis 

X 

X 

Eurasian  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaocto 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus 

X 

X 

White-breasted  Waterhen  Amaurornis  phoenicurus 

X 

X 

Ruddy-breasted  Crake  Porzana  fusca 

X 

X 

Purple  Swamphen  Porphyrio  porphyrio 

X 

X 

X 

Common  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Common  Coot  Fulica  atra 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago 

X 

X 

X 

Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus 

X 

X 

X 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus 

X 

Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus 

X 

X 

Common  Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola 

X 

Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta 

X 

Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii 

X 

X 

X 

Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax 

X 

Greater  Painted-snipe  Rostratula  benghalensis 

X 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 

X 

X 

X 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius 

X 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus 

X 

X 

X 

Red-wattled  Lapwing  Vanellus  indicus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-tailed  Lapwing  Vanellus  leucurus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Yellow-legged  Gull  Larus  cachinnans 

X 

X 

Pallas’s  Gull  Larus  ichthyaetus 

X 

Brown-headed  Gull  Larus  brunnicephalus 

X 

Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibundus 

X 

X 

River  Tern  Sterna  aurantia 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna  acuticauda  (VU) 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybridus 

X 

Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus 

X 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus 

X 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis 

X 

X 

X 
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Species 

Chashma 

Barrage 

Dera  Ismail 
Khan 

Dhup 

Shumali 

Taunsa 

Barrage 

Eurasian  Griffon  Gyps  fulvus 

X 

Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

X 

Shikra  Accipiter  badius 

X 

Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus 

X 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga 

X 

Steppe  Eagle  Aquila  nipalensis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

X 

Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus 

X 

Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis 

X 

Little  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  niger 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Indian  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  fuscicollis 

X 

X 

Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Great  Egret  Casmerodius  albus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Intermediate  Egret  Mesophoyx  intermedia 

X 

X 

X 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis 

X 

X 

Indian  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sinensis 

X 

X 

Black  Bittern  Dupetor  flavicollis 

X 

Great  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris 

X 

X 

Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia 

X 

Bay-backed  Shrike  Lanius  vittatus 

X 

Long-tailed  Shrike  Lanius  schach 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rufous  Treepie  Dendrocitta  vagabunda 

X 

House  Crow  Corvus  splendens 

X 

X 

X 

Common  Raven  Corvus  corax 

X 

White-browed  Fantail  Rhipidura  aureola 

X 

X 

X 

Black  Drongo  Dicrurus  macrocercus 

X 

X 

X 

Common  Woodshrike  Tephrodornis  pondicerianus 

X 

Red-throated  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 

X 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros 

X 

X 

White-tailed  Stonechat  Saxicola  leucura 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pied  Bushchat  Saxicola  caprata 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Variable  Wheatear  Oenanthe  picata 

X 

X 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti 

X 

Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

X 

X 

X 

Common  Myna  Acridotheres  tristis 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Bank  Myna  Acridotheres  ginginianus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-crowned  PendulineTit  Remiz  coronatus 

X 

Great  Tit  Parus  major 

X 

Sand/Pale  Martin  Riparia  riparia/diluta 

X 

Plain  Martin  Riparia  paludicola 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-eared  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  leucotis 

X 

X 

Red-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  cafer 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis 

X 

Rufous-vented  Prinia  Prinia  burnesii 

X 

X 

X 

Graceful  Prinia  Prinia  gracilis 

X 

Yellow-bellied  Prinia  Prinia  flaviventris 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Plain  Prinia  Prinia  inornata 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Oriental  White-eye  Zosterops  palpebrosus 

X 

Cetti’s  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  cetti 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata 

X 

Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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Chashma 

Barrage 

Dera  Ismail 
Khan 

Dhup 

Shumali 

Taunsa 

Barrage 

Brooks’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  subviridis 

X 

X 

Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Yellow-eyed  Babbler  Chrysomma  sinense 

X 

Jerdon’s  Babbler  Chrysomma  altirostre 

X 

X 

X 

Common  Babbler  Turdoides  caudatus 

X 

X 

Striated  Babbler  Turdoides  earlei 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Jungle  Babbler  Turdoides  striatus 

X 

Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca 

X 

X 

X 

Sand  Lark  Calandrella  raytal 

X 

X 

X 

Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Eurasian  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis 

X 

X 

Oriental  Skylark  Alauda  gulgula 

X 

X 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

X 

X 

X 

Sind  Sparrow  Passer  pyrrhonotus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

X 

X 

X 

X 

White-browed  Wagtail  Motacilla  maderaspatensis 

X 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava 

X 

X 

X 

Paddyfield  Pipit  Anthus  rufulus 

X 

X 

X 

Rosy  Pipit  Anthus  roseatus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Water  Pipit  Anthus  spinoletta 

X 

X 

Black-throated  Accentor  Prunella  atrogularis 

X 

X 

Red  Avadavat  Amandava  amandava 

X 

X 

X 

Indian  Silverbill  Lonchura  malabarica 

X 

Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  da 

X 

Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  schoeniclus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

VU  =  Globally  threatened:  Vulnerable 
X  =  Species  present 
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The  birds  of  Palas,  North-West  Frontier 
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N.  A.  RAJA,  P.  DAVIDSON,  N.  BEAN,  R.  DRIJVERS,  D.  A.  SHOWLER  AND  C.  BARKER 


The  findings  of  seven  ornithological  surveys  conducted  in  Palas,  District  Kohistan,  NWFP, 
Pakistan,  between  May  1987  and  December  1996  are  documented.  These  surveys  primarily 
concentrated  on  locating  pheasants,  principally  the  globally  threatened  Western  Tragopan  Tragopan 
melanocephalus,  for  which  Palas  is  believed  to  support  the  largest  single  population  in  the  world.  A 
total  of  1 57  species  has  been  recorded  in  the  area,  eight  of  which  have  restricted-ranges  (Stattersfield 
et  al.  1998).  An  annotated  checklist  of  all  these  species  is  presented,  together  with  a  summary  of 
status,  abundance  and  breeding  biology,  if  known.  Further  notes  on  the  omithologically  more 
interesting  and  significant  records  are  also  detailed. 


LOCATION  AND  ORNITHOLOGICAL 
IMPORTANCE 

Palas  is  situated  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  River 
Indus,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Pattan  in  District 
Kohistan,  North-West  Frontier  Province,  between 
34°52'E  to  35°16'E  and  72°52'N  to  73°35'N  (Figure  1), 
and  covers  an  area  of  1,413  km2  (Rafiq  1994).  Lying  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Himalayas,  it  forms  part  of 
the  convergence  zone  of  the  Palearctic  and  Oriental 
zoogeographic  regions,  and  is  encompassed  within  the 
Western  Himalayas  Endemic  Bird  Area  identified  by 
ICBP  (1992)  in  their  study  of  priority  areas  for  the 
conservation  of  global  biodiversity.  Palas  supports  eight 
of  the  ten  restricted-range  bird  species  which  occur  in 
this  Endemic  Bird  Area  (Stattersfield  et  al.  1998): 
Western  Tragopan  Tragopan  melanocephalus ,  Brooks’s 
Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  subviridis,  Tytler’s  Leaf  Warbler 
P  tytleri,  White-cheeked  Tit  Aegithalos  leucogenys,  White- 
throated  Tit  A.  niveogularis,  Kashmir  Nuthatch  Sitta 
cashmirensis.  Spectacled  Finch  Callacanthis  burtoni  and 
Orange  Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  aurantiaca.  The  two 
exceptions  are  Himalayan  Quail  Ophrysia  superciliosa 
(which  may  now  be  extinct),  and  Kashmir  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  subrubra.  In  their  list  of  threatened  birds  of  the 
world,  Collar  et  al.  (1994)  list  Western  Tragopan  as 
Vulnerable,  and  Tytler’s  Leaf  Warbler,  White-throated 
Tit  and  Orange  Bullfinch  are  all  listed  as  Near- 
threatened.  Palas  is  believed  to  support  the  largest 
remaining  population  ofWesternTragopans  in  the  world 
(Duke  1989,  Bean  et  al.  1994). 


CLIMATE,  HABITATS  AND 
LAND  USE  IN  PALAS 

Palas  experiences  a  typically  temperate  climate,  with  an 
estimated  annual  precipitation  of  900- 1,350  mm,  falling 
predominantly  as  snow  during  the  winter  months  (Khan 
1989  cited  in  Rafiq  1994).  It  receives  some  summer 
rains,  lying  along  the  approximate  northern  limit  of  the 
influence  of  the  summer  monsoon,  but  is  somewhat 
sheltered  from  this  monsoon  by  the  mountains  to  the 
south. 


The  area  spans  an  altitudinal  range  of  approximately 
5  km,  from  the  River  Indus  at  640  m  up  to  the  highest 
peak,  Bahader  Ser,  at  5,151  m,  and  supports  a  wide 
variety  of  habitats.  The  topography  of  Palas  is 
characterized  by  deep,  steep-sided  valleys  and 
precipitous  slopes. The  major  river  traversing  the  area  is 
the  Musha’ga,  which  extends  from  the  point  where  it 
enters  the  Indus  for  about  75  1cm  eastwards  to  its  source. 

In  the  main  valley  bottoms  and  numerous  tributary 
valleys  there  are  fast-flowing,  boulder-strewn  rivers  and 
streams.  Oak  Quercus- dominated  scrub  and  woodland 
covers  much  of  the  lower  slopes  up  to  1,900  m.  This 
gives  way  to  West  Himalayan  temperate  forest  above 
2,000  m,  comprising  a  mix  of  evergreen  coniferous  and 
deciduous  broadleaf  trees.  The  dominant  evergreen 
species  are  Himalayan  Cedar  Cedrus  deodara,  Himalayan 
Blue  Pine  Pinus  wallichiana,  West  Himalayan  Silver  Fir 
Abies  pindrow,  Himalayan  Spruce  Picea  smithiana,  and 
the  oaks  Ouercus  baloot  and  Q.  semecarpifolia.  A  variety 
of  deciduous  broadleaf  species,  which  predominate  on 
the  damper  substrates,  include  maples  Acer,  Walnut 
Juglans  regia  and  the  rare  elm  Ulmus  ivallichiana. 

Above  3,000  m  subalpine  Himalayan  Birch  Betula 
utilis  forests  are  also  found,  grading  into  alpine  scrub 
and  meadows  above  3,300  m.  Higher  still  there  are  rocky 
peaks  and  ridges,  with  large  areas  of  permanent  snow 
above  these. 

The  altitudinal  range  of  these  distinct  vegetative 
zones  is  affected  by  aspect.  South-facing  slopes  receive 
greater  insolation  and  lower  precipitation,  thus 
experiencing  warmer,  drier  conditions  than  similar 
altitudes  with  northerly  aspects.  Consequently  habitat 
zones  on  south-facing  slopes  are  located  at  relatively 
higher  altitudes  than  on  corresponding  northern  aspects 
(Rafiq  1994). 

The  human  population  of  Palas  is  estimated  at 
30,000  (Rafiq  1994).  Much  of  Palas  has  been  subject 
to  varying  degrees  of  human  impact.  Many  tree  species 
are  browsed  by  livestock,  chiefly  goats,  from  spring  to 
autumn.  The  evergreen  oak  Q.  baloot,  in  particular,  is 
lopped  on  a  sustainable  basis  for  winter  fodder. 
Commercial  logging  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
many  of  the  temperate  forest  compartments,  particularly 
the  coniferous  species.  However,  this  practice  has  now 
been  discontinued. 
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Figure  1.  Location  of  Palas  Valley  (Indus  Kohistan) 
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The  subalpine  birch  forests  have  suffered  some 
damage  as  a  result  of  timber  extraction  for  the 
construction  of  summer  residences  and  lopping  for 
firewood,  and  the  alpine  meadows  have  sustained 
substantial  disturbance  from  grazing  by  domestic 
livestock  during  the  summer  months.  Overgrazing  has 
prevented  regeneration  of  herb  and  shrub  layers  in  some 
of  the  forest  areas.  Human-related  disturbance  has, 
however,  created  a  number  of  new  habitats,  including 
agricultural  land,  grazing  pastures  and  ponds. 

Despite  the  changes  rendered  on  the  various  habitats 
by  the  human  population,  substantial  areas  of  Palas 
remain  in  a  near  primary  state,  and  the  region  supports 
the  largest  extant  tract  of  the  west  Himalayan  temperate 
forest  biotope  in  Pakistan.  Human  disturbance  in  Palas 
has  had  considerably  less  impact  than  in  the 
neighbouring  valleys  of  Jalkot,  Kaghan,  and  particularly 
Allai,  which  have  been  heavily  deforested. 

HISTORY  OF  ORNITHOLOGICAL 
WORK  IN  PALAS 

Many  field  visits  to  Palas  have  been  made  for  the 
purposes  of  conducting  surveys  of  Western  Tragopan 
and  other  pheasant  species,  under  the  auspices  of 
BirdLife  International  and  the  Himalayan  Jungle  Project, 
with  observations  of  other  species  being  a  secondary 
objective.  Records  presented  here  are  based  on 
observations  made  between  May  1 987  and  March  1 996 
by  a  number  of  different  ornithologists:  Paul  Walton  and 
Guy  Duke,  May-June  1987  (Duke  and  Walton  1988); 
Guy  Duke,  May-June  1988  (Duke  1989);  Jonathan  C. 
Eames  and  Guy  Duke,  May-June  1989;  Nigel  Bean, 
Philip  Benstead,  Dave  Showier,  Philip  Whittington  and 
NaeemAshraf  Raja,  May-June  1994  (Bean  t ztal.  1994); 
Durwyn  Liley,  Dave  Gandy,  Guy  Thompson,  Ainned 
Khan  and  Abdul  Ghafoor,  February  1995  (Liley  et  al. 
1995);  Chris  Barker,  Nigel  Bean,  Pete  Davidson,  Raf 
Drijvers,  Dave  Showier,  Ahmed  Khan,  Mohammad 
Buzurg  and  Abdul  Ghafoor,  December  1995-March 
1996  (Barker  et  al.  1996);  Rob  Whale  and  Mohammad 
Aslam  Khan,  a  joint  World  Pheasant  Association/ 
Himalayan  Jungle  Project  survey,  December  1996 
(Whale  1997).  Additional  records  have  been  provided 
by  Richard  Grimmett  who  visited  Palas  in  June  1993 
(pers.  comm.),  and  by  Guy  Duke  and  Naeem  Ashraf 
Raja  during  the  course  of  numerous  field  visits  between 
1991  and  1995. 


THE  HIMALAYAN  JUNGLE  PROJECT 

The  Himalayan  Jungle  Project  (HJP)  was  established 
in  1991.  It  aims  to  safeguard  the  biodiversity  of  Palas 
by  enabling  local  communities  to  tackle  the  linked  causes 
of  poverty  and  incipient  natural  resource  degradation. 
An  important  component  of  the  Project  is  to  elaborate 
baseline  data  on  biological  diversity  in  Palas,  in  particular 
on  the  status  and  distribution  of  the  threatenedWestern 
Tragopan  and  other  species  of  special  interest. 


SELECTED  ANNOTATED  SPECIES 
LIST  FOR  PALAS 

The  following  annotated  list  incorporates  the  more 
interesting  and  significant  ornithological  records  from 
Palas,  including  details  of  the  eight  restricted-range 
species.  Information  on  many  of  these  birds  in  north 
Pakistan  is  rather  scant,  and  possibly  inaccurate,  and 
the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  species  on  this  list  is  based 
on  their  status  and  distribution  as  given  by  Roberts 
(1991/1992).  A  full  species  list  for  Palas,  including  notes 
on  status,  abundance  and  breeding  biology  is  presented 
in  Appendix  1 .  Taxonomy  and  nomenclature  follow 
Inskipp  et  al.  (1996). 

Bold  type  indicates  a  restricted-range  species 
(Stattersfield  et  al.  1998). 

Himalayan  Snowcock  Tetraogallus  himalayensis 
Resident.  Recorded  in  spring  fromTiko  Ser  (1989)  and 
Mali  Siri  Gali  (1994),  above  4,000  m.  In  September 
1991,  one  pair  was  observed  near  the  Kana  Kunari  Pass 
at  4,200  m.  A  flock  of  six  birds  was  observed  at  the 
exceptionally  low  altitude  of  2,100  m  at  Dader  III  in 
Kuz  Palas  on  9  January  1996.  According  to  Roberts 
(1991)  it  has  not  been  recorded  below  3,000  m  in 
Pakistan  and  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  stated  that  it  only 
descends  to  2,400  m  in  severe  winters.  The  observation 
in  January  1 996  was  made  immediately  prior  to  a  period 
of  exceptionally  heavy  snowfall. 

Western  Tragopan  Tragopan  melanocephalus 
Resident.  Based  on  dawn  call  counts,  the  Palas 
population  has  been  tentatively  estimated  at  325  pairs 
(Bean  et  al.  1994).  During  spring  surveys,  birds  have 
been  recorded  between  2,400  and  3,350  m  in  conifer- 
dominated  temperate  forests.  In  winter,  they  are  known 
to  descend  to  as  low  as  1,735  m,  where  they  have  most 
often  been  encountered  in  Quercus  baloot  (oak) 
woodland. 

Koklass  Pheasant  Pucrasia  macrolopha 

Resident.  Fairly  common  and  widespread.  Recorded  up 

to  3,350  m  in  spring,  and  as  low  as  1,600  m  in  winter. 

Himalayan  Monal  Lophophorus  impejanus 
Resident.  Fairly  common  and  widespread.  Regularly 
recorded  between  2,300  and  3,350  m  in  spring,  and 
mainly  between  2,000  and  2,500  in  winter.  Roberts 
(1991)  considered  this  species  to  be  rare  in  Pakistan. 

Speckled  Piculet  Picumnus  innominatus 
A  pair  was  observed  near  a  nest-hole  in  a  Quercus  baloot 
tree  between  Shared  and  Bangaha  on  22  May  1994. 
One  was  recorded  at  1,900  m  near  Shuki  Ser  on  8 
December  1 995,  and  two,  possibly  a  pair,  were  observed 
nearTokrat  between  1,500  and  1,600  m  on  1 1  February 
1996.  According  to  Roberts  (1991)  this  species  is  a 
rare  and  local  resident  in  Pakistan. 

Brown-fronted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  auriceps 
Recorded  on  four  occasions,  all  above  1,550  m:  two 
above  Pichmoru  on  19  May  1994,  one  near  Gabir  on  9 
February  1995,  one  nearTokrat  on  10  February  1996, 
and  one  above  Haran  on  1 1  February  1996. 
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Crested  Kingfisher  Megaceryle  lugubris 
Only  recorded  on  one  occasion,  with  a  single  along  the 
Musha’ga  river  at  Kuz  Paro  on  28  February  1996. 
According  to  Roberts  (1991)  this  species  is  a  rare 
resident  in  Pakistan. 

White -throated  Needletail  Hirundapus  caudacutus 
Only  recorded  on  three  occasions:  five  or  more  over 
Gadar  on  27  June  1 992,  one  over  Bush  on  1 8  May  1 994, 
and  at  least  six  near  the  Malik  Siri  Gali  pass  on  30  June 
1 994. This  species  is  a  scarce  summer  visitor  to  Pakistan 
(Roberts  1991). 

Common  Wood  Pigeon  Columba  palumbus 
Status  uncertain.  First  recorded  beyond  doubt  during 
the  winter  surveys  in  1 995/1 996,  when  they  were  found 
to  be  very  common,  with  flocks  of  up  to  1,500  birds.  A 
flock  of  about  140  pigeons  observed  near  Gabir  on  12 
February  1995  were  thought  to  have  been  this  species. 
According  to  Roberts  (1991)  this  species  is  a  scarce 
resident  in  Pakistan,  which  chiefly  occurs  in  northern 
Punjab. 

Speckled  Wood  Pigeon  Columba  hodgsonii 
Status  uncertain.  Apart  from  two  seen  at  Sar  Bek  on  14 
June  1989,  only  encountered  during  the  1994  spring 
survey,  when  two  or  three  birds  were  recorded  from  each 
of  six  localities.  Roberts  (1991)  considered  this  species 
to  be  a  rare  seasonal  visitor  to  Pakistan. 

Eurasian  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola 

Probably  a  summer  visitor  or  altitudinal  migrant. 
Regularly  recorded  during  the  spring  surveys,  and 
presumably  on  this  basis  a  breeder,  but  no  winter  records 
as  yet.  Usually  encountered  in  ones  and  twos.  Roberts 
(1991)  considered  this  species  to  be  a  rare  resident  in 
Pakistan. 

Lammergeier  Gypaetus  barbatus 

Resident.  More  regularly  recorded  during  the  winter 
surveys  than  during  those  in  spring,  suggesting  some 
immigration  may  occur  in  winter.  Roberts  (1991)  gave 
the  status  of  the  species  in  Pakistan  as  scarce. 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

Only  recorded  on  two  occasions:  one  female  near  Karo 
Ser  on  25-26  December  1 995,  and  one  male  in  the  same 
area  on  28  December  1995.  According  to  Roberts 
(1991)  the  species  is  a  scarce  winter  visitor  to  Pakistan. 

Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 
One  male  and  one  female  seen  near  Karo  Ser  on  25 
December  1995  were  probably  a  pair.  The  birds  were 
heard  calling  vociferously  to  each  other  across  a  valley, 
and  were  seen  in  close  proximity  to  one  another,  perhaps 
indicating  some  territoriality.  A  single  was  observed  near 
Kot  on  12  February  1996,  and  two  were  seen  at  Bale 
Banda  (near  Karo  Ser)  on  28  and  29  February  1996. 
Roberts  (1991)  considered  this  species  to  be  a  rare 
winter  visitor  to  Pakistan. 

Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus 
Resident.  Uncommon  and  only  recorded  during  the 
spring  surveys  of  1989  and  1994,  and  during  the  winter 
survey  of  1995/1996.  One  bird  above  Mukchaki  in  June 
1994  was  seen  to  take  a  lizard  (an  Agama )  and  a 


medium-sized  bird,  during  a  15  minute  period,  and  was 
considered  to  be  feeding  young.  According  to  Roberts 
(1991)  this  species  is  common  as  a  winter  visitor  in 
Pakistan,  but  much  rarer  as  a  breeder,  when  it  is  confined 
to  the  northern  mountains. 

Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos 

Resident.  Fairly  common,  recorded  regularly  during 
most  surveys.  Displaying  birds  were  watched  above 
Shared  in  February  1995.  Roberts  (1991)  considered 
this  species  to  be  scarce  in  Pakistan. 

Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus 
Only  recorded  on  one  occasion,  a  lone  individual 
between  Ishaq  and  Batel  Bek  on  12  January  1996.  This 
species  is  an  increasingly  scarce  winter  visitor  to  Pakistan 
(Roberts  1991),  with  very  few  records  away  from  the 
plains  and  foothills. 

Scaly  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma 

Only  recorded  on  three  occasions:  two  at  Sar  Bek  on  14 
June  1989,  one  between  Ilo  Bek  and  Paro  on  29  June 
1 992,  and  one  or  two  at  Belgi  on  3 1  May  1 994.  Sizeable 
tracts  of  favoured  breeding  habitat  occur  in  Palas. 
Roberts  (1992)  considered  this  species  to  be  scarce  in 
Pakistan,  where  it  is  on  the  westernmost  limit  of  its  range. 

Eurasian  Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

Resident.  Only  recorded  from  high  altitudes.  During 
the  1 994  spring  survey,  it  was  not  observed  below  3,300 
m.  An  adult  with  a  juvenile  were  found  in  moist 
deciduous  forest  near  Diwan  on  15  June  1991.  The 
species  has  a  limited  range  within  Pakistan  (Roberts 
1991). 

Rufous-bellied  Niltava  Niltava  sundara 
Only  recorded  on  one  occasion,  when  a  single  male  was 
observed  between  Ilo  Bek  and  Paro  on  29  June  1992. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  westerly  records  for  the  species. 
According  to  Roberts  (1992)  this  species  is  scarce  in 
Pakistan. 

White-bellied  Redstart  Hodgsonius  phaenicuroides 
Only  two  records:  one  or  two  males  and  one  female  were 
seen  between  Sherakot  and  Moru  on  26  June  1992,  and 
a  male  was  recorded  between  Moru  and  Gidar  on  27 
June  1992.  The  latter  bird  was  observed  running  in  the 
open,  never  far  from  Viburnum  shrubs,  and  singing  from 
the  top  of  a  Viburnum  clump.  These  records  slightly 
extend  the  species’s  confirmed  range  (to  the  north-west) 
in  Pakistan,  where  Roberts  (1992)  afforded  it  the  status 
scarce.  It  has  been  reported  from  an  area  still  further  to 
the  north-west,  although  this  requires  verification 
(Roberts  1992). 

Kashmir  Nuthatch  Sitta  cashmirensis 
Resident.  Uncommon.  More  regularly  encountered 
during  the  winter  surveys  than  those  in  spring.  A  pair 
was  observed  at  a  nest-hole  in  a  Cedrus  deodara  tree  on 
a  Quercus- covered  ridge  above  Pichmoru  on  19  May 
1994,  and  the  male  was  seen  entering  with  food. 

Wallcreeper  Tichodroma  muraria 
Only  observed  during  the  1 995/1996  winter  survey:  two 
near  Sachoi  on  16  December,  two  between  Kuz  Paro 
and  Shared  on  1  7  December,  one  at  Shared  on  18  and 
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19  December,  one  near  Kot  on  12  February,  and  one  at 
Kuz  Paro  on  2  March.  These  records  suggest  that  this 
species  occurs  in  Palas  mainly  as  a  winter  visitor. 

Eurasian  Treecreeper  Certhia  familiaris 
Status  uncertain.  Only  recorded  in  spring,  in  small 
numbers,  usually  in  coniferous  forest  above  2,600  m, 
where  it  sometimes  occurs  sympatrically  with  the  more 
common  Bar-tailed  Treecreeper  Certhia  himalayana.  A 
pair  was  seen  courtship  feeding  at  Shalko  on  1  June 
1 994.  According  to  Roberts  (1992)  this  species  is  a  rare 
resident  in  Pakistan. 

Fire-capped  Tit  Cephalopyrus  flammiceps 
Summer  visitor.  Only  observed  during  the  1994  spring 
survey,  when  a  total  of  13  birds  were  recorded.  One 
pair  was  seen  courtship  feeding  in  Quercus  forest  above 
Karo  Ser  on  21  May  1994.  This  species  is  scarce  in 
Pakistan  (Roberts  1992). 

White-cheeked  Tit  Aegithalos  leucogenys 

Resident.  Fairly  common,  generally  seen  at  lower 
altitudes  than  White-throated  Tit,  though  some  overlap 
occurs.  Usually  encountered  in  small  flocks  of  up  to 
ten  birds.  A  pair  was  seen  carrying  nest  material  at 
Pichmoru  on  21  May  1994.  Palas  lies  outside  the 
breeding  range  of  White-cheeked  Tit  as  mapped  in 
Roberts  (1992). 

White- throated  Tit  Aegithalos  niveogularis 
Resident.  Uncommon,  typically  recorded  in  small  flocks 
of  up  to  20  birds,  during  both  spring  and  winter  surveys. 
Usually  encountered  between  2,400  and  3,000  m  in 
spring,  and  between  1,750  and  2,200  m  in  winter.  One 
was  seen  collecting  nesting  material  (domestic  chicken 
feathers)  at  Sartoe  on  25  May  1994.  Roberts  (1992) 
considered  this  species  to  be  rare  and  localized  in 
Pakistan. 

Northern  House  Martin  Delichon  urbical Asian  House 
Martin  Delichon  dasypus 

Summer  visitor.  House  martins  of  one,  or  both,  of  these 
species  have  been  seen,  possibly  even  in  mixed  flocks. 
However,  difficulties  in  separating  them  in  the  field  have 
made  the  status  of  each  unclear.  Both  species  could 
breed  (Roberts  1992). 

Goldcrest  Regulus  regains 

Resident.  Regularly  encountered  on  most  surveys, 
usually  above  2,000  m.  One  was  seen  carrying  nest 
material  at  Bush  on  1 8  May  1 994.  According  to  Roberts 
(1992)  it  is  scarce  in  Pakistan. 

Brooks’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  subviridis 

Summer  visitor.  Locally  fairly  common,  typically 
encountered  at  higher  altitudes  in  temperate  coniferous 
forest.  This  species’s  breeding  range  is  largely  confined 
to  Pakistan  (Roberts  1992). 

Large-billed  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  magnirostris 
Summer  visitor.  Locally  common,  typically  found  in 
scrub  and  woodland  along  nullahs  (gullies  and  small 
stream  valleys).  Roberts  (1992)  considered  the  species 
to  be  scarce  in  Pakistan. 


Tytler’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  tytleri 
Summer  visitor,  presumably  breeding.  Locally  common, 
typically  occurring  in  fir,  Abies  pindrow  and  the  birch 
Betula  utilis  forest  near  the  tree-line.  Generally  scarce  in 
Pakistan  (Roberts  1992). 

Green  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  xanthochlorus 
Status  uncertain.  Only  recorded  in  winter;  the  first 
record  was  on  23  February  1995  in  mature  Quercus 
woodland  at  1,900  min  Shared  nullah.  During  the  1995/ 
1996  winter  survey,  recorded  on  six  occasions:  three 
together  near  Shuki  Ser  on  18  December  in  Quercus 
baloot  woodland  at  1,700  m,  at  least  one  more  bird  later 
that  day  at  the  same  locality  in  mixed  coniferous 
woodland  at  1,800  m,  two  near  Karo  Ser  on  28 
December  in  Quercus  baloot/Cedrus  deodara  woodland 
at  2,000  m,  one  at  Dader  III  on  8  January  in  heavily 
disturbed,  mixed  coniferous/ Quercus  baloot  woodland, 
with  extensive  cleared  areas,  two  in  the  same  area  on  9 
January,  and  two  nearTokrat  at  2,100  m  on  9  February. 
These  records  extend  the  western  limit  of  this  species’s 
known  range.  Roberts  (1992)  considered  it  to  be  rare 
in  Pakistan,  listing  just  one  tiny  resident  population  in 
the  Neelum  valley,  Azad  Kashmir. 

Altai  Accentor  Prunella  himalayana 
The  only  record  concerns  a  flock  of  at  least  40  feeding 
in  fields  around  Haran  (1,400  m)  on  12  February  1995. 
This  species  mainly  occurs  as  an  uncommon  winter 
visitor  in  Pakistan,  although  it  may  occasionally  breed 
(Roberts  1992). 

Red  Avadavat  Amandava  amandava 
Only  recorded  on  one  occasion,  when  a  small  flock  was 
observed  feeding  in  ripe  maize  near  Sharial  on  18 
September  1991.  According  to  Roberts  (1992)  this 
species  has  not  previously  been  recorded  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Pakistan. 

Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs 

Only  recorded  twice:  a  flock  of  12  feeding  in  an  open 
grassy  area  on  the  Palas  side  of  the  Indus  near  Pattan 
on  8  February  1 995,  and  a  single  near  Kot  on  1 5  January 
1 996.  Nearby,  in  Pattan,  it  was  recorded  on  several  dates 
during  the  1995/1996  survey.  This  species  only  occurs 
as  a  winter  visitor  in  Pakistan  (Roberts  1992),  primarily 
to  Baluchistan,  with  very  few  records  from  the  northern 
mountains. 

Plain  Mountain  Finch  Leucosticte  nemoricola 
Resident.  Common  in  alpine  pastures  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  descending  in  winter  to  open  slopes  and 
cultivated  areas,  often  around  habitation.  A  flock  of  40 
birds  was  observed  at  the  very  low  altitude  of  750  m 
near  Kot  on  15  January  1996,  just  prior  to  a  period  of 
exceptionally  heavy  snowfall.  Roberts  (1992)  gave  1,500 
m  as  the  lowest  altitude  from  which  the  species  has  been 
recorded  in  Pakistan. 

Spectacled  Finch  Callacanthis  burtoni 

Resident.  Fairly  common,  but  local,  in  coniferous  forests. 
Usually  encountered  near  the  tree-line,  but  also 
occurring  somewhat  lower  down  in  Cedrus  deodara  forest 
in  winter.  Often  found  in  flocks,  with  a  spring  maximum 
of  at  least  15  at  Shalko  on  1  June  1994  and  a  winter 
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maximum  of  4 1  in  the  Kabkot  nullah  on  1 6  February 
1995.  Of  three  pairs  seen  at  Bush  on  18  May  1994,  one 
was  observed  carrying  nesting  material,  and  another  was 
accompanied  by  a  begging  juvenile.  A  juvenile  bird  was 
seen  at  Shalko  on  1  June  1994,  and  a  male  was  seen 
feeding  two  juveniles  above  Pulbela  on  21  June  1994. 
Roberts  (1992)  considered  this  species  to  be  widespread 
but  scarce. 

Pink-browed  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  rodochrous 
Resident.  Recorded  regularly,  usually  between  2,200  and 
2,750  m  in  spring,  and  down  to  820  m  in  winter.  Roberts 
(1992)  considered  it  to  be  scarce  in  Pakistan. 

White-browed  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  thura 
Only  recorded  during  the  winter  of  1995/1996,  when 
all  records  were  from  the  Batel  Bek  area:  a  flock  of  ten, 
including  four  adult  males,  on  13  January,  and  four  on 
1 4  January.  A  female  rosefinch  at  Dader  III  on  9  January 
was  also  probably  of  this  species.  According  to  Roberts 
(1992)  this  species  is  a  scarce  resident  in  Pakistan. 

Orange  Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  aurantiaca 
Resident.  Uncommon.  In  spring,  recorded  in  pairs  and 
small  flocks,  the  largest  being  a  group  of  at  least  1 5 
observed  feeding  on  Salix  seeds  above  Sartoe  on  26  May 
1994.  In  May  and  June  1994,  recorded  across  an 
altitudinal  range  of  2,400  to  3,000  m.  In  winter,  recorded 
on  six  occasions,  from  as  low  as  1,550  m,  and  with  a 
maximum  of  1 1  birds,  in  a  single  flock,  at  2,050  m  near 
Batel  Bek  on  14  January  1996.  Roberts  (1992) 
considered  this  species  to  be  scarce  in  Pakistan. 
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APPENDIX 


Species 

Status 

Abundance 

Breeding  evidence 

Himalayan  Snowcock  Tetraogallus  himalayensis 

R 

U/LC 

Chukar  Alectoris  chukar 

R 

C 

Western  Tragopan  Tragopan  melanocephalus 

R 

U/LC 

Koiclass  Pheasant  Pucrasia  macrolopha 

R 

c 

Himalayan  Monal  Lophophorus  impejanus 

R 

c 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos 

PWV/PM 

Ra 

Common  Teal  Anas  crecca 

PM 

u/s 

Eurasian  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla 

SV 

u/s 

Speckled  Piculet  Picumnus  innominatus 

R 

u/s 

Brown-fronted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  auriceps 

R 

u/s 

Himalayan  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  himalayensis 

R 

c 

Scaly-bellied  Woodpecker  Picus  squamatus 

R 

c 

Common  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

SV 

FC 

European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus 

SV 

u 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis 

?sv 

s 

Crested  Kingfisher  Megaceryle  lugubris 

PR/AM 

Ra 

Eurasian  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus 

SV 

C 

Oriental  Cuckoo  Cuculus  saturatus 

SV 

FC 

Lesser  Cuckoo  Cuculus  poliocephalus 

SV 

FC 

Slaty-headed  Parakeet  Psittacula  himalayana 

SV/PR 

FC 

White-throated  Needletail  Hirundapus  caudacutus 

SV 

U/S 

Alpine  Swift  Tachymarptis  melba 

SV 

c 

Common  Swift  Apus  apus 

SV 

c 

House  Swift  Apus  affinis 

SV 

c 

Eurasian  Scops  Owl  Otus  scops 

SV 

PS 

Tawny  Owl  Strix  aluco 

R 

FC 

Collared  Owlet  Glaucidium  brodiei 

R 

U/S 

Snow  Pigeon  Columba  leuconota 

PR 

LC 

Common  Wood  Pigeon  Columba  palumbus 

PR/WV 

LC/I 

Speckled  Wood  Pigeon  Columba  hodgsonii 

PR 

S 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Strepiopelia  orientalis 

SV 

C 

Spotted  Dove  Streptopelia  chinensis 

PSV 

U 

Eurasian  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola 

SV 

FC 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos 

SV 

U 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 

OV 

Ra 

Lammergeier  Gypaetus  barbatus 

R 

U/FC 

Himalayan  Griffon  Gyps  himalayensis 

R 

VC 

Eurasian  Griffon  Gyps  fulvus 

N 

Ra 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus 

PWV 

S 

Shiicra  Accipiter  badius 

SV/PR 

FC 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus 

R 

FC 

Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 

WV/PR 

Ra 

Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus 

R 

U/S 

CF  -  June  1994 

Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos 

R 

FC 

Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennatus 

SV 

FC 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

SV 

FC 

Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus 

wv 

PRa 

Long-tailed  Shrike  Lanius  schach 

SV 

U 

Black-headed  Jay  Garrulus  lanceolatus 

R 

c 

FY  -  22  June  1989 

Yellow-billed  Blue  Magpie  Urocissa  flavirostris 

PR 

u 

Spotted  Nutcracker  Nucifraga  caryocatactes 

R 

FC 

Red-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax 

PR 

S 

Yellow-billed  Chough  Pyrrhocorax  graculus 

R 

FC 

Large-billed  Crow  Corvus  macrorhynchos 

R 

VC 

N  -  18  June  1989 

Common  Raven  Corvus  corax 

POV 

PRa 

Eurasian  Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus 

SV 

FC 

Long-tailed  Minivet  Pericrocotus  ethologus 

SV 

FC 

FY  -  18  July  1992 

Ashy  Drongo  Dicrurus  leucophaeus 

SV 

FC 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi 

SV 

FC 
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Species 

Status 

Abundance 

Breeding  evidence 

Brown  Dipper  Cinclus  pallasii 

R 

C 

FY  -  May 

Blue-capped  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  cinclorhynchus 

SV 

FC 

NM  -  20  May  1994 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius 

SV 

U 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus  caeruleus 

R 

C 

NM  -  May  1994, 

CF  -  June  1994 

Scaly  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma 

?SV 

s 

Eurasian  Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

R 

u 

FY  -15  June  1991 

Chestnut  Thrush  Turdus  rubrocanus 

R 

c 

NM  -  27  May  1994, 

CF  -  14  June  1989 

Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis 

WV 

u 

Mistle  Thrush  Turdus  viscivorus 

R/SV 

U/FC 

Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata 

SV 

Ra 

Dark-sided  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  sibirica 

SV 

C 

Rusty-tailed  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  ruficauda 

SV 

FC 

FY  -  1 1  +  18  July  1992 

Ultramarine  Flycatcher  Ficedula  superciliaris 

SV 

C 

Slaty-blue  Flycatcher  Ficedula  tricolor 

SV 

C 

Verditer  Flycatcher  Eumyias  thalassina 

SV 

S 

Rufous-bellied  Niltava  Niltava  sundara 

?R 

Ra 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher  Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

SV 

FC 

White-tailed  Rubythroat  Luscinia  pectoralis 

SV 

U 

Indian  Blue  Robin  Luscinia  brunnea 

SV 

C 

NM  -  21  May  1994, 

CF  -  19  June  1994 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin  Tarsiger  cyanurus 

SV 

FC 

Rufous-backed  Redstart  Phoenicurus  erythronota 

WV 

Ra 

Blue-capped  Redstart  Phoenicurus  coeruleocephalus 

SV 

FC 

CF  -  18  May  1994 

Blue-fronted  Redstart  Phoenicurus  frontalis 

SV 

U 

White-capped  Water  Redstart  Chaimarrornis  leucocephalus 

R 

C 

N-  11  June  1989, 

FY  -  12  June  1994 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart  Rhyacornis  fuliginosus 

R 

c 

White-bellied  Redstart  Hodgsonius  phaenicuroides 

SV 

s 

Little  Forktail  Enicurus  scouleri 

R 

FC 

Spotted  Forktail  Enicurus  maculatus 

R 

S 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata 

SV 

c 

N  -  31  May  1994, 

FY  -  14  June  1994 

Grey  Bushchat  Saxicola  ferrea 

SV 

FC 

Brahminy  Starling  Sturnus  pagodarum 

SV 

Ra 

Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris 

WV 

Ra 

Kashmir  Nuthatch  Sitta  cashtnirensis 

R 

U 

N  +  CF  -  16  May  1994 

White-cheeked  Nuthatch  Sitta  leucopsis 

R 

FC 

Wallcreeper  Tichodroma  muraria 

?wv 

S 

Eurasian  Treecreeper  Certhia  familiaris 

?R 

Ra 

Bar-tailed  Treecreeper  Certhia  himalayana 

R 

FC 

N  -  18  May  +13  June 

1994;  FY  -  9  June  1989 

Winter  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes 

R 

C 

Fire-capped  Tit  Cephalopyrus  flammiceps 

SV 

S 

Rufous-naped  Tit  Par  us  rufonuchalis 

R 

c 

NM  -  8  May  1994 

Spot-wingedTit  Par  us  melanolophus 

R 

c 

N  -  May  1994 

Great  Tit  Par  us  major 

R 

FC 

CF  -  2  June  1994 

Green-backed  Tit  Parus  monticolus 

R 

FC 

White-cheeked  Tit  Aegithalos  leucogenys 

R 

FC 

NM  -  21  May  1994 

Black-throated  Tit  Aegithalos  concinnus 

?WV 

LC 

White-throated  Tit  Aegithalos  niveogularis 

R 

U 

NM  -  25  May  1994 

Pale  Martin  Riparia  diluta 

SV 

U 

Eurasian  Crag  Martin  Hirundo  rupestris 

SV 

FC 

N  -  16  May  1994 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 

SV 

Ra 

Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica 

SV 

FC 

Northern/Asian  House  Martin  Delichon  urbicat dasypus 

SV 

C 

Goldcrest  Regulus  regulus 

R 

FC 

NM  -  18  May  1994 

Himalayan  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  leucogenys 

R 

FC 

Black  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  leucocephalus 

R 

FC 

Striated  Prinia  Prinia  criniger 

?R 

Ra 
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Oriental  White-eye  Zosterops  palpebrosus 

SV 

S 

Brownish-flanked  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  fortipes 

SV 

c 

T ickell’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  affinis 

SV 

s 

Lemon-rumped  Warbler  Phylloscopus  chloronotus 

R 

FC 

CF  -  21  June  1994 

Brooks’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  subviridis 

SV 

LFC 

Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei 

SV 

LC 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

SV 

FC 

Large-billed  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  magnirostris 

SV 

LC 

Tytler’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  tytleri 

SV 

LC 

Western  Crowned  Warbler  Phylloscopus  occipitalis 

SV 

C 

CF  -  May  1994 

Grey-hooded  Warbler  Seicercus  xanthoschistos 

R 

C 

CF  -  12  June  1994 

Streaked  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  lineatus 

R 

C 

Variegated  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  variegatus 

R 

FC 

NM  -  1 3  June  1989 
+  31  May  1994 

Green  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  xanthochlorus 

?R 

Ra 

Lesser  Whitethroat  Sylvia  curruca 

SV 

LC 

Oriental  Skylark  Alauda  gulgula 

SV 

S 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus 

PPM 

S 

Russet  Sparrow  Passer  rutilans 

?SV 

FC 

White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba 

SV 

LFC 

FY  -  16  June  1994, 

CF  -  12  June  1994 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola 

SV 

LFC 

FY  -  18  June  1994 

Grey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea 

SV 

C 

FY- 20  June  1994 

Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis 

SV 

Ra 

Rosy  Pipit  Anthus  roseatus 

SV 

C 

N  -  21  June  1994 

Alpine  Accentor  Prunella  collaris 

PR/WV 

U 

Altai  Accentor  Prunella  himalayana 

WV 

S 

Rufous-breasted  Accentor  Prunella  strophiata 

SV 

LC 

Black-throated  Accentor  Prunella  atrogularis 

WV 

S 

Red  Avadavat  Amandava  amandava 

OV 

Ra 

Scaly-breasted  Munia  Lonchura  punctulata 

OV 

Ra 

Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs 

WV 

S 

Fire-fronted  Serin  Serinus  pusillus 

WV 

U 

Yellow-breasted  Greenfinch  Carduelis  spinoides 

PR/SV 

U 

European  Goldfinch  Carduelis  carduelis 

OV 

S 

Plain  Mountain  Finch  Leucosticte  nemoricola 

R 

C 

Spectacled  Finch  Callacanthis  burtoni 

R 

LFC 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus 

SV 

FC 

Pink-browed  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  rodochrous 

R 

FC 

White-browed  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  thura 

WV 

S 

Orange  Bullfinch  Pyrrhula  aurantiaca 

R 

U 

Black-and-yellow  Grosbeak  Mycerobas  icterioides 

R 

LC 

White-winged  Grosbeak  Mycerobas  carnipes 

PR 

S/Ra 

Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  cia 

R 

C 

N  -  12  June  1989 

White-capped  Bunting. Emberiza  steward 

SV 

FC 

FY  -  25  May  1994, 

NM  -  20  May  1994 

Bold  type  denotes  a  restricted-range  species 

Status:  OV  =  occasional  visitor  (the  status  of  the  species  remains  poorly  understood  owing  to  the  lack  of  marked 
seasonality  and  paucity  of  records);  PM  =  passage  migrant;  R  =  resident;  SV  =  summer  visitor;  WV  =  winter  visitor; 

?  =  status  uncertain,  but  most  likely  to  be  as  indicated. 

Abundance:  C  =  common;  FC  =  fairly  common;  I  =  irruptive;  LC  =  Locally  common;  LFC  =  locally  fairly  common. 
Ra  -  rare;  S  =  Scarce;  U  =  uncommon 

Breeding  evidence:  CF  =  observed  carrying  food;  FY  =  observed  with  fledged  young;  N  =  nest  found;  NM  =  observed 
carrying  nest  material 
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Information  is  presented  on  62  species  or  species  groups  for  which  there  are  either  few  or  no 
previous  records  for  Bhutan,  or  for  which  the  observations  included  here  adds  materially  to  what 
we  know  of  these  species,  especially  such  globally  threatened  species  as  Rufous-necked  Hornbill 
Aceros  nipalensis  and  Beautiful  Nuthatch  Sitta  formosa. 


The  Kingdom  of  Bhutan  forms  a  significant  portion  of 
the  Eastern  Himalayas  Endemic  Bird  Area  (Stattersfield 
et  al.  1998)  and,  despite  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  this 
country’s  biodiversity,  it  has  long  been  designated  as  a 
global  ‘hotspot’  for  biodiversity.  Recent  observations 
would  appear  to  confirm  this,  especially  with  regard  to 
its  birds.  Bhutan’s  forests  are  still  relatively  pristine  and 
consequently  have  become  a  priority  area  for 
conservation.  They  probably  offer  the  best  and,  sadly, 
the  final  realistic  opportunity  for  long-term  protection 
of  the  Eastern  Himalayan  fauna  and  flora.  Bhutan  has, 
relative  to  neighbouring  areas,  a  low,  albeit  growing 
human  population.  This  factor,  plus,  until  recently,  its 
inaccessibility  and  consequent  lack  of  development  has 
resulted  in  the  kingdom  still  supporting  67%  of  its 
original  forest  area.  As  a  consequence,  Bhutan  provides 
an  internationally  significant  refuge  for  a  number  of 
threatened  species,  as  well  as  supporting  internationally 
significant  breeding  populations  of  at  least  1 14  species 
of  birds  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1993b).  However,  as 
Inskipp  and  Inskipp  point  out,  baseline  data  are  lacking 
for  the  birds  of  Bhutan.  The  recent  easing  of  access  to 
the  country  has  resulted  in  a  spate  of  observations  of 
birds,  including  the  recent  addition  of  c.  80  species 
(Clements  1992,  Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1993a,  1993b,Ali 
et  al.  1996,  Tymstra  et  al.  1996).  The  observations 
documented  here  continue  this  accumulation  of  Bhutan 
bird  records,  including  records  of  1 6  globally  threatened 
or  near-threatened  species  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 

In  the  course  of  leading  five  birding  tours  (on  behalf 
of  Victor  Emanuel  Nature  Tours),  each  of  approximately 
21  days  duration,  plus  two  ancillary  private  treks,  I 
annually  traversed  the  kingdom  from  west  to  east  (1994- 
1998).  During  these  visits  a  large  number  of  bird 
observations  were  accumulated,  including  the  following 
preliminary  notes  of  specific  interest.  Field  notes, 
together  with  many  hours  of  sound  recordings  of 
vocalizations  in  support  of  the  identification  of  the 
species  enumerated  below,  are  held  by  the  author  and 
are  available  upon  request. 

Most  observations  were  made  from  the  paved  road 
that  bisects  Bhutan  from  Phuntsholing  in  the  south¬ 
west,  north  to  Paro  and  Thimphu,  east  toTashigang  and 
south  to  Samdrup  Jongkhar.  Regular  forays  were  made 
along  spur  roads  to  Cheri  Monastery,  Tashitang  and 
Punakha  and  the  Phobjikha  Valley.  Additional,  short, 
forays  were  made  along  associated  walking  tracks  such 
as  on  the  east  slope  of  Dochu  La  and  along  the  road 
from  Ura  to  Lingmethang  (=Limithang).  Despite  this 
being  a  paved  road  one  encounters  very  little  vehicle 
traffic  east  ofTongsa,  until  one  reaches  the  relatively 


populated  region  around  the  town  ofTashigang.  As  the 
road  bisects  extensive  areas  of  pristine  forest  and  terrain 
that  would  otherwise  be  difficult  to  access,  it  presents 
exceptional  birding  conditions  and  opportunities.  Of 
pre-eminence  is  the  road  from  Ura  to  Lingmethang 
(Figure  1),  which  provides  an  impressive  altitudinal 
transect  through  magnificent,  pristine  forest  on  steep 
slopes  from  3,800  m  on  Thrumsing  La  down  to  1,600 
m. Thereafter  the  forest  is  interspersed  with  a  mosaic  of 
traditional  farms  down  to  700  m  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Shongar  Chhu  Valley.  The  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  Rufous-necked  HornbillsHceros  nipalensis  in  addition 
to  Blood  Pheasants  Ithaginis  cruentus  and  Satyr 
Tragopans  Tragopan  saty  ra  attests  to  the  lack  of  hunting. 
Without  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  finest  birding  roads 
anywhere  in  Asia.  For  a  description  of  the  preceding 
localities  in  west  and  central  Bhutan  see  Clements 
(1992),  Inskipp  and  Inskipp  (1993a  and  b), Tymstra  et 
al.  (1996)  and  Bishop  (1999).  East  of  the  Shongar  Chhu 
Valley  one  climbs  to  the  village  of  Mongar  through  an 
increasingly  arid  landscape  with  extensive  stands  of  Chir 
Pine  Pinus  roxburghii.  From  Mongar  eastwards  the  road 
initially  climbs  through  heavily  degraded,  cool,  mixed, 
broad-leaved  forest  grading  into  lightly  degraded  forest 
at  Kori  La.  The  eastern,  upper  slopes  of  Kori  La  remain 
largely  clothed  in  bird-rich  mixed  broad-leaved  forest, 
albeit  grazed  by  cattle  en  route  to  and  from  their  summer 
pastures.  Below  1,600  m  the  landscape  once  again 
becomes  increasingly  arid  and  the  broad-leaved  forests 
give  way  to  stands  of  Chir  Pine.  Eventually  one  descends 
to  the  bottom  (720  m)  of  the  narrow  Gamri  Chhu 
Gorge.  Located  beneath  the  town  ofTashigang  this  is  a 
notably  austere  area  with  very  little  vegetation,  quite 
different  from  the  lushness  of  much  of  west  and  central 
Bhutan. The Tashigang  region  is  more  heavily  populated 
than  elsewhere  in  Bhutan,  other  than  around  the  capital 
Thimphu.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  area  has  been 
converted  to  agriculture.  Turning  south  along  the  still 
paved  road  towards  the  border  town  of  Samdrup 
Jongkhar  one  initially  passes  through  a  rather  deforested 
landscape  largely  converted  to  cattle  pasture,  agriculture 
and  scrub  with  occasional  patches  of  pine  woodland. 
Nevertheless,  such  habitat  is  surprisingly  rich  in  birds 
and  I  have  regularly  observed  coveys  of  Kalij  Pheasant 
Lophura  leucomelanos  close  to  the  road.  Beyond  the 
university  town  of  Kanglung,  mixed,  cool,  broad-leaved 
forest  becomes  an  increasing  feature  until  just  south  of 
Wamrong  where  the  final,  and  very  steep  slopes  of  the 
Himalayas  are  extensively  covered  in  pristine  forest. 
Although  the  transect  here  is  nowhere  near  as  extensive 
as  that  of  the  road  from  Ura  to  Lingmethang  the  forests 
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are  just  as  magnificent  and  because  they  continue,  albeit 
extensively  broken  below  1 ,500  m,  to  350  m  they  provide 
a  superb  opportunity  to  sample  the  birds  of  lower 
elevation  mixed,  warm,  broad-leaved  and  subtropical 
hill  forests.  Access  to  forest  at  low  elevations  surrounding 
Deothang  and  Samdrup  Jongkhar  is  difficult;  however, 
the  few  accessible  sites  have  produced  a  number  of 
interesting  records  including  a  number  of  firsts  for 
Bhutan. 

All  localities  mentioned  in  the  text  are  shown  in 
Figure  1,  together  with  the  main  topographical  features, 
heights  of  passes  and  major  towns  and  villages.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  each  of  the  author’s  six  visits 
to  Bhutan. 

1.  27  February  -  12  March  1994:  Phuntsholing  via 
Thimphu  and  the  road  from  Ura  to  Lingmethang 
to  the  Shongkar  Chhu  Valley  and  back  to 
Phuntsholing  via  Tashigang  (accompanied  by 
Adam  Pain). 

2.  21  March  -  5  April  1994:  Phuntsholing  via 
Thimphu,  Dochu  La,Tashitang,  Phobjikha  valley, 
Tongsa  and  Bumthang  region  to  the  road  from 
Ura  to  Lingmethang  and  back  to  Paro. 

3.  3-12  March  1995:  Thimphu  to  Zurphai,  and 
then  walked  on  a  loop  trek  via  Subrang  back  to 
Zurphai.  Returned  by  road  to  Thimphu  and 
Phuntsholing  (accompanied  by  Adam  and  Ruth 
Pain  and  Rebecca  Pradhan). 

4-7.  23  March  to  12  April  1995,  21  March  to  10  April 
1996,  14  April  to  1  May  1997,  30  March  -  19 


April  1998:  Paro  via  Thimphu,  Dochu  La, 
Tashitang,  Phobjikha  Valley,  Tongsa,  Bumthang 
region,  road  from  Ura  to  Lingmethang,  Mongar, 
Tashigang  and  Deothang  to  Samdrup  Jongkhar. 

The  following  is  an  annotated  list  of  some  of  the  more 
interesting  records.  Many  of  the  observations,  especially 
of  migrant  species,  are  either  the  first  (*)  or  one  of  few 
(**)  published  records  for  the  country.  Where  relevant 
the  IUCN  threat  category  (Collar  et  al.  1994)  is 
included. 

SatyrTragopan  Tragopan  satyra.  Near-threatened. This 
species  appears  to  be  widespread  and  moderately 
common  in  Bhutan.  Recorded  as  follows:  A  territorial 
male  observed  annually  (March  to  April,  1994  -  1997) 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  Dochu  La  at  the  same  location 
(3,000  m)  within  mixed  hemlock,  spruce  and  cool  broad¬ 
leaved  forest.  Males  were  also  heard  giving  loud 
advertising  calls  from  steep  slopes  within  mixed  warm 
broad-leaved  forest  at  1,800  m  and  2,400  m  along  the 
road  from  Ura  to  Lingmethang  (February  -  April  1994 
and  1995).  Birds  were  observed  both  on  the  ground 
and  5-7  m  up  in  semi-recumbent,  low  stature  trees. 

Grey  Peacock  Pheasant  Polyplectron  bicalcaratum. 
Approximately  six  males  calling  on  8  April  1996  and  a 
similar  number  were  again  heard  on  1  May  1997,  during 
the  early  morning,  from  within  subtropical  forest  on  the 
steep  slopes  above  the  Jongkhar  Chhu,  750  m.  During 
17-18  April  1998  a  maximum  of  six  birds  were  calling 
in  partially  degraded  subtropical  forest,  at  1,200  m,  close 
to  the  mainTashigang  to  Samdrup  Jongkhar  road,  above 
Deothang. 
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Figure  1.  Map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bhutan,  showing  its  geographical  location  within  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  many  of 
the  localities  mentioned  in  the  text. 
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♦♦Indian  Peafowl  Pavo  cristatus.  On  1 1  April  1995,  a 
single  immature  or  moulting  male  flew  across  the  road, 
within  secondary  subtropical  forest  and  scrub,  400  m, 
10  km  north  of  the  town  of  Samdrup  Jongkhar.  This 
species  is  probably  rather  local  in  Bhutan  as  relatively 
little  suitable  habitat  appears  to  be  available;  however, 
it  is  common  in  neighbouring  India  in  heavily  disturbed 
Sal  Shorea  robusta  forest,  less  than  5  km  south  of  the 
border. 

**Common  Shelducic  Tadorna  tadorna.  On  3  March 

1995,  a  group  of  12  birds  on  gravel  banks  along  the 
Puna  Tsang  Chhu,  just  above  Wangdu  Phodrang.  On 
26  March  1 996  a  flock  of  32  at  the  same  site.  Previously 
recorded  by  D.  Johnson  in  1993  . 

Gadwall  Anas  strepera.  Recorded  annually  from  March 
to  April.  Locally  common  in  flocks  of  as  many  as  50 
along  most  broad,  glacial  river  valleys  from  the  Puna 
Tsang  Chhu  east  to  the  Jakar  Chhu  in  the  Bumthang 
region.  Previously  recorded  by  D.  Johnson  in  1993  and 
C.  Murphy  in  1994  . 

♦♦Northern  Shoveler  Anas  clypeata.  On  27  March 

1 996,  a  flock  of  ten,  along  the  Mo  Chhu  nearTashitang. 
On  3  April  1998  one  pair  on  the  Puna  Tsang  Chhu. 

♦Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina.  On  27  March  1996, 
a  single,  rather  drably  plumaged  drake  on  the  Mo  Chhu 
nearTashitang.  On  3  April  1998,  a  single  drake  in  good 
plumage,  along  the  Puna  Tsang  Chhu. 

♦Baer’s  Pochard  Aythya  baeri.  Vulnerable.  On  26  March 
1 994,  a  single  drake  in  breeding  plumage  within  a  broad, 
forested  section  of  the  Mo  Chhu,  nearTashitang. 

♦♦Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula.  On  28  March  1995,  a 
single  drake  along  the  Puna  Tsang  Chhu,  just  above 
Wangdu  Phodrang.  On  18  April  1997,  a  single  female 
was  similarly  observed  on  the  Puna  Tsang  Chhu  just 
below  Punakha.  Previously  recorded  by  I.  Barber. 

Yellow-rumped  Honeyguide  Indicator  xanthonotus. 
Near-threatened.  One  or  two  birds  recorded  annually 
(March  -  April),  attending  a  series  of  large  honeycombs 
of  the  Giant  Honeybee  Apis  dorsata,  located  high  beneath 
a  rocky  overhang,  above  the Yeshey  Zam  Bridge  at  1,700 
m,  near  Buju,  20  km  below  Tongsa  on  the  Shemgang 
Road. 

Rufous-necked  Hornbill  Aceros  nipalensis.  Vulnerable. 
Extirpated  from  large  portions  of  its  former  range  and 
severely  declining  in  others.  As  noted  by  Inskipp  and 
Inskipp  ( 1 993b)andTymstra  et  al.  ( 1 997)  this  species  is 
widespread  and  moderately  common  in  subtropical  and 
warm  broad-leaved  forest  throughout  Bhutan.  Recorded 
from  300  m,  just  above  Phuntsholing  in  the  west,  up  to 
an  elevation  of  1,900  m  just  belowTongsa,  and  to  2,200 
m  along  the  road  above  Lingmethang,  eastwards  to 
1,600  m  on  Kori  La  and  down  to  900  m  near  Deothang. 

Rufous-necked  Hornbills  were  found  commonly  in 
primary,  warm,  broad-leaved  forest  along  the  road  from 
Ura  to  Lingmethang,  c.  1600  -  2200  m,  where  groups 
of  up  to  seven,  but  more  frequently  pairs,  were  observed 
foraging  at  fruiting  trees  overhanging  the  road.  This 


species  also  appears  to  be  common  in  similar  habitat 
between  Wamrong  and  Deothang  in  extreme  eastern 
Bhutan  along  theTashigang  Road. 

Ward’s  Trogon  Harpactes  wardi.  Vulnerable.  On  31 
March  1994  a  male  was  heard  and  then  observed  in 
mixed  warm  broad-leaved  forest  at  2,100  m,  along  the 
road  from  Ura  to  Lingmethang.  A  second  male  was 
heard,  a  short  time  later,  at  2,060  m  along  the  same 
road.  On  18  April  1997  a  very  confiding  pair  was 
observed  for  30  mins  within  oak-dominated  mixed  warm 
broad-leaved  forest  at  1,800  m,  on  the  lower  slopes  of 
Dochu  La.  During  April  1997,  additional  birds  were 
heard  in  similar  habitat  at  2,000  m  on  the  road  from 
Ura  to  Lingmethang,  and  at  2,000  m  on  Kori  La.  On 
11  April  1998  a  pair  was  observed  interacting  with  a 
single  male  at  the  edge  of  forest  along  the  road  from 
Ura  to  Lingmethang  at  2,100  m. 

♦♦Blyth’s  Kingfisher  Alcedo  hercules.  Vulnerable. This 
is  a  rather  localized  and  little-known  species  with  just 
one  previous  published  record  from  Bhutan  (Clements 
1992).  On  7-8  March  1995  single  birds  were  regularly 
observed  along  the  Tchang  Dang  Chhu,  south-central 
Bhutan,  at  1,000  m,  within  very  steep  pristine, 
subtropical  forest.  On  1 1  April  1996  one  was  seen  along 
a  narrow,  forest-lmed  gorge  of  the  Jongkhar  Chhu,  at 
400  m  near  Samdrup  Jongkhar.  On  1  May  1997,  a  pair 
of  birds  was  seen  500  m  upstream  of  the  last  observation. 

♦♦Hodgson’s  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx  fugax. 
Recently  recorded  from  Bhutan  for  the  first  time 
(Tymstra  et  al.  1996).  Heard  daily  from  7-10  April  1996, 
and  seen  and  heard  on  six  occasions  from  17  April  to  1 
May  1997  at  a  number  of  localities  throughout  Bhutan 
within  partially  disturbed  subtropical  forest  below  1 ,600 
m.  From  16-18  April  1998  seen  and  heard  moderately 
commonly  in  partially  degraded  subtropical  forest,  along 
the  road  above  and  below  Deothang. 

♦Banded  Bay  Cuckoo  Cacomantis  sonneratii.  On  8  April 
1996  one  was  observed,  singing  persistently  from  an 
exposed  song-post  at  the  edge  of  partially  disturbed 
subtropical  forest,  at  450  m  near  Samdrup  Jongkhar. 

♦♦Violet  Cuckoo  Chrysococcyx  xanthorhynchus.  On 
1  May  1997  one  was  heard,  then  seen  giving  its 
characteristic  flight  call,  over  partially  disturbed 
subtropical  hill  forest  at  450  m,  above  Samdrup 
Jongkhar.  Previously  recorded  in  spring  1996  (B.  King 
in  Robson  1997).  On  16  April  1998  a  group  of  three 
males  were  seen  flying  out  from  the  canopy  of  tall 
trees  chasing  one  another,  within  subtropical  forest  at 
1200  m,  along  the  road  above  Deothang. 

**Dark-rumped  Swift  Apus  acuticauda.  Vulnerable.  On 
1 6  April  1 998  four  were  observed  for  30  mins,  together 
with  Fork- tailed  Swifts  Apus  pacificus,  at  1,350  m  over 
farmland  with  scattered  trees,  10  km  above  Deothang. 
On  17  April  1998  at  least  ten,  together  with  Fork-tailed 
Swifts  and  Himalayan  Swiftlets  Collocalia  brevirostris, 
circled  and  flew  back  and  forth,  during  the  late 
afternoon,  in  an  area  of  steep-sided  cliffs  and  sandstone 
gorge,  partially  covered  with  subtropical  forest  at  300- 
450  m. 
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♦♦Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon  Treron  curvirostra.  On  9 
April  1996  two  pairs  were  noted  feeding  in  partially 
disturbed  subtropical  forest  at  350  m,  near  Samdrup 
Jongkhar. 

**  Black-tailed  Crake  Porzana  bicolor.  On  2  March 

1994  one  was  seen  well  but  briefly  as  it  ran  across  the 
road  and  disappeared  into  rank  grass  and  scrub 
bordering  wet  terraced  rice-fields,  at  700  m,  in  the 
Shonkar  Chhu  Valley.  On  14  April  1997one  was  watched 
for  several  minutes  as  it  fed  and  scurried  within  a  small, 
roadside  pool,  1  km  north  of  Paro.  Previously  recorded 
by  Ludlow  (Ludlow  and  Kinnear  1937).  See  also  Inskipp 
and  Round  (1989). 

♦Pied  Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta.  On  26  March  1996 
a  group  of  ten  was  seen  foraging  along  the  edge  of  the 
PunaTsang  Chhu,  just  north  ofWangdu  Phodrang. 

Pallas’s  Gull  Lams  ichthyaetus.  On  28  March  1995 
four  birds,  in  breeding  plumage,  were  seen  at  the  edge 
of  the  PunaTsang  Chhu  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Punakha 
valley,  at  1,200  m.  On  26  March  1996,  a  flock  of  72 
birds  were  counted,  mostly  in  breeding  plumage,  at  the 
edge  of  the  PunaTsang  Chhu. The  few  published  records 
of  this  species  for  Bhutan  refer  to  only  small  numbers 
(Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1994,Tymstra  et  al.  1997). 

♦Brown-headed  Gull  Larus  brunnicephalus.  On  26 
March  1996  four  birds  in  breeding  plumage  were  seen 
at  the  edge  of  the  Puna  Tsang  Chhu,  just  south  of 
Punakha.  On  18  April  1997one  in  breeding  plumage 
foraged  along  the  Puna  Tsang  Chhu  just  north  of 
Wangdu  Phodrang. 

Pallas’s  Fish  eagle  Haliaeetus  leucogaster.  Vulnerable. 
On  26  March  1994  two  immatures  were  heard  calling 
from  a  forested  section  of  the  Mo  Chhu  just  below 
Tashitang.  On  28  March  1995  two  adults  perched  in 
scattered  trees  along  the  Mo  Chhu  just  below  Punakha. 
On  27  March  1996,  an  adult  and  an  immature  were 
seen  in  flight  along  a  heavily  forested  section  of  the  Mo 
Chhu  just  below  Tashitang. 

White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis.  Notably 
common  around  the  border  towns  of  Phuntsholing  and 
less  so  around  Samdrup  Jongkhar,  with  flocks  of  as  many 
as  50  roosting  in  plantation  woodlands  at  the  edge  of 
these  towns.  Smaller  numbers  were  occasionally 
observed  soaring  at  c.  1300  m  near  Deothang. 

♦Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga.  Vulnerable.  On 
29  February  1994  a  group  of  nine  adults  and  one 
immature  were  noted  flying  rapidly  northwards  along  a 
narrow  valley  nearTongsa.  On  21  March  1994  at  least 
four  adults,  together  with  Steppe  Eagles  A.  nipalensis 
and  Black  Kites  Milvus  migrans  were  seen  soaring 
northwards  along  the  Torsa  River  valley  near 
Phuntsholing.  On  28  March  1 995  at  least  four  were  seen 
flying  northwards  up  the  Punakha  valley.  On  3 1  March 

1995  one  was  seen  in  flight  near  Chendibji  Chorten.  In 

1996  only  one  was  seen,  an  adult  flying  northwards 
below  Tongsa. 

♦♦Oriental  Hobby  Falco  severus.  On  21  April  1997  one 
circled  low  overhead  for  several  minutes,  at  1,500  m, 


high  above  the  Tongsa  Chhu,  20  km  south  of  Tongsa. 
This  species  was  only  recorded  for  the  first  time  in 
Bhutan  a  few  days  earlier  near  Samdrup  Jonghkar  (B. 
King  in  Robson  1997,  D.  Farrow  in  Robson  1997). 

♦♦Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus.  On  26  March 
1996  a  group  of  10  was  noted,  and  on  3  April  1998  a 
group  of  three,  all  in  breeding  plumage,  was  seen  along 
the  Puna  Tsang  Chhu  just  below  Punakha.  Previously 
recorded  by  D.  Johnson  in  1993. 

♦♦Blue-fronted  Robin  Cinclidium  frontale.  Near- 
threatened.  On  3  March  1994,  a  male  was  seen  foraging 
on  the  floor  of  mixed  warm  broad-leaved  forest  with  a 
dense  understorey,  at  1,850  m,  along  the  road  between 
Ura  and  Lingmethang.  On  25  April  1997,  at  almost  the 
same  site,  a  pair  of  birds  was  seen  and  a  brief  snatch  of 
putative  song  was  heard. 

♦♦Purple  Cochoa  Cochoa  purpurea.  Near-threatened. 
On  26  April  1997  a  pair  of  birds  perched  deep  within 
the  heavily  shaded  mid-storey  of  mixed  warm  broad¬ 
leaved  forest,  at  2,200  m,  along  the  road  between  Ura 
and  Lingmethang. 

♦♦Green  Cochoa  Cochoa  viridis.  On  7  April  1995, 
together  with  Adam  and  Ruth  Pain  and  Rebecca 
Pradhan,  a  male  was  seen  foraging  in  the  mid-storey  of 
steep  subtropical  forest,  at  1,000  m,  above  theTchang 
Dang  Chhu,  south-central  Bhutan.  On  1  May  1997  a 
pair  of  birds  foraged  in  the  exposed  tops  of  tall  trees 
within  a  mosaic  of  partially  degraded  subtropical  forest 
and  farmland,  at  1,400  m,  just  north  of  Deothang. 

♦♦Pied  Bushchat  Saxicola  caprata.  On  27  April  1997 
and  12  April  1998,  single  males  were  noted  in  terraced 
farmland  at  1,600  m,  below  Mongar. 

♦♦Beautiful  Nuthatch  Sitta  formosa.  Vulnerable.  On 
30  April  1997  a  group  of  four  birds  was  seen  for  40 
mins  as  they  foraged,  in  company  with  a  small  mixed- 
species  flock  (including  Long-tailed  Broadbill  Psarisomus 
dalhousiae ,  a  minivet  Pericrocotus,  Lesser  Racket-tailed 
Drongo  Dicrurus  remifer  and  Maroon  Oriole  Oriolus 
traillii).  The  four  nuthatches  fed  unhurriedly  and  fairly 
conspicuously  in  the  mid-storey  of  tall  subtropical  forest, 
above  a  narrow  stream  on  steep  slopes  within  a  narrow 
valley  at  1,400  m  above  Deothang.  They  foraged  along 
horizontal  and  angled  branches  of  moderately  large  and 
open  trees  but  rarely  foraged  along  the  main  trunk. They 
fed,  switching  from  side  to  side,  as  they  worked  along 
and  upwards,  usually  for  a  distance  of  up  to  500  cm 
before  flying  a  short  distance  to  a  new  foraging  locality. 

The  earlier  record  for  Bhutan  cited  for  this  author  in 
Collar  et  al.  (1994)  and  repeated  in  Harrap  (1996)  was 
a  result  of  a  misunderstanding  and  should  be  deleted. 
Previously  recorded  by  B.  King  and  D.  Farrow  (in 
Robson  1997) 

Rufous-throated  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeornis  caudatus. 
Vulnerable.  Recorded  annually  (March  to  April,  1994- 
1 997)  at  the  same  sites  along  the  road  between  Ura  and 
Lingmethang  at  2,100  m.  Individuals  and  pairs  were 
heard  and  observed  in  dense  thickets  within  narrow 
gullies  on  steep  slopes. 
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Bar-winged  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeornis  troglodytoides. 
One  to  four  pairs  were  heard  and  observed  annually, 
within  bamboo  thickets  in  mixed  cool  broad-leaved  and 
Spruce-Hemlock  forest,  along  the  road  between  Ura  and 
Lingmethang,  at  2,400-2,910  m. 

Spotted  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeornis  formosus.  Near- 
threatened.  Recorded  annually  throughout  Bhutan. 
Localities  included:  Tashitang  Valley  at  1,400  m; 
Shemgang  road  below Tongsa  at  1,600  m;  road  between 
Ura  and  Lingmethang  at  1,450  m;  20  km  north  of 
Deothang  at  1,500  m;  and  10  km  east  of  Deothang  at 
1,000  m.  All  records  refer  to  singing  birds  within  dense 
thickets  within  warm  broad-leaved  forest  often  near  to 
a  stream  or  large  creek. 

Black-headed  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  rufiventer. 
Near-threatened.  In  1995  one  was  seen  and  in  1996  a 
pair  of  birds  was  seen  associating  with  a  large  mixed 
species  flock  in  the  canopy  and  upper-midstorey  of 
largely  pristine  warm  broad-leaved  forest,  at  2,400  m, 
on  the  steep  slopes  of  theTashigang  road.  In  addition, 
on  10  April  1998,  a  male  was  observed  singing  at  the 
edge  of  mixed  warm  broad-leaved  forest  at  2,300  m, 
along  the  road  between  Ura  and  Lingmethang. 

Yellow-throated  Fulvetta  Alcippe  cinerea.  Near- 
threatened.  Recorded  annually.  Locally  very  common 
in  the  understorey  of  cool  mixed  broad-leaved  forest 
along  the  road  between  Ura  and  Lingmethang,  between 
700  and  2,200  m.  Encountered  either  as  monospecific 
flocks  of  3-25  birds  or  with  mixed  species  flocks. 
Individuals  were  invariably  seen  foraging  on  or  near  the 
forest  floor.  Also  found  in  similar  habitat  but  in  much 
lower  numbers  along  the  road  between  Wamrong  and 
Deothang. 

Greater  Rufous-headed  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis 
ruficeps.  Near-threatened.  On  3  April  1996,  a  relatively 
noisy  group  of  at  least  four  birds  foraging  in  the  tall 
bamboo  understorey  of  mixed  warm  broad-leaved  forest, 
at  1,800  m,  along  the  road  between  Ura  and 
Lingmethang.  On  7  April  1996,  at  least  two  birds  were 
foraging  in  similar,  but  slightly  degraded,  habitat  at 
1,500  m,  20  km  above  Deothang.  On  26  April  1997,  a 
group  of  four  were  foraging  at  the  same  site  as  on  3 
April  1996.  On  10  April  1998,  a  group  of  approximately 
four  birds  was  seen  feeding  partially  upside  down,  0.5 
m  off  the  ground,  on  young  bamboo  stems,  at  1,800  m 
on  the  road  between  Ura  and  Lingmethang.  On  1 7  April 
1998,  a  group  of  10  foraged,  shortly  after  dawn,  among 
the  flower  buds  of  a  tall,  broad-leaved  canopy  tree,  along 
theTashigang  Road,  5  km  north  of  Deothang. 

*Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs.  On  29  March  1995,  a  male 
was  seen  in  partially  degraded  oak-dominated  mixed 
warm  broad-leaved  forest,  at  1,400  m,  at  the  start  of 
the  Tashitang  trail.  Attention  was  initially  drawn  by  the 
characteristic  single  pink  notes  uttered  by  the  bird  as  it 


foraged  in  a  dense  thicket.  Regularly  recorded  in  Nepal 
(Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1991)  but  this  record  is  420  km 
further  east  than  the  previous  Himalayan  records. 

*Pink-b rowed  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  rodochrous.  On  1 6 
April  1997  at  least  two  females  were  noted  within  a 
mosaic  of  mainly  Blue  Pine  and  mixed  oak  Quercus 
semecarpifolia  forest  along  the  Thimphu  Chhu  below 
Cheri  Monastery. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  Dr  Adam  Pain,  Ruth  Pain  and  Eleanor  Pam  for 
their  warm  and  generous  hospitality  on  my  first  and  third  visits  to 
Bhutan.  I  am  also  grateful  for  Adam’s  generous  assistance  with  pre¬ 
liminary  tour  logistics  and  in  general  for  making  the  first  VENT  tour 
to  Bhutan  such  a  success.  Victor  Emanuel  Nature  Tours  Inc.  enabled 
me  to  return  annually  for  five  years  in  order  to  lead  bird  tours  there. 
I  am  grateful  to  them  and  their  clients,  too  numerous  to  mention  by 
name  here,  who  have  contributed  to  and  made  these  observations 
possible  and  so  enjoyable.  Gangri Travel,  VENT’s  agents  in  Bhutan, 
and  Raj  Singh  and  Exotic  Journeys  sponsored  my  first  visit  to  the 
kingdom  and  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  their  generosity  and  their 
ongoing  commitment  to  excellence  of  service.  In  particular  I  am 
grateful  to  my  driver  Wangdi,  assistant  Chimi,  co-leader  Kipchu  and 
managing  director  Kazang  for  their  special  contribution  to  making 
my  visits  so  safe  and  fulfilling.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  people 
of  Bhutan  for  their  generosity  of  spirit  that  makes  a  visit  to  their 
country  such  a  privilege.  Tim  Inskipp  kindly  improved  my  manu¬ 
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On  the  occurrence  ofWhite-napedTit 
Parus  nuchalis  in  southern  India 

ERIC  J.  LOTT  AND  CHRISTINE  LOTT 


TheWhite-napedTit  Parus  nuchalis  is  a  species  known 
to  be  endemic  to  India  (Collar  et  al.  1 994,  Gaston,  1 984; 
Ripley,  1955)  evidently  having  a  restricted  and  disjunct 
distribution  (Ali  and  Ripley  1987)  with  two  separate 
populations,  in  north-western  India  and  the  other  in 
southern  India  (Ali  1942,  1955;  Ali  and  Ripley  1987). 
At  least  six  questions  have  been  thrown  up  by  recent 
literature  on  the  species  (Ali  and  Ripley  1987,  Lott  1987a 
and  1987b,  Hussain  et  al.  1992,  George  1994,  Shyamal 
1995,  Uttangi  1995):  (l)What  ecological  factors  account 
for  the  disjunct  distribution  of  this  species  —  in 
Rajasthan/Gujarat/Kachchh  and  in  Karnataka/(Andhra 
Pradesh/Tamil  Nadu?)  —  separated  both  by  a  distance 
of  some  1,300  kms  and  by  such  apparently  differing 
habitat?  (2)  Has  this  species  evolved  distinctive  habits 
and  physical  features  in  these  two  separate  regions?  (3) 
Does  this  species  in  fact  still  survive  in  its  southern  relict 
region,  and  in  how  widespread  an  area?  (4)  What  recent 
habitat  changes  would  account  for  an  apparent  decrease 
in  numbers  of  the  species?  (5)  Is  it  possible  that  instead 
of  the  long-accepted  thesis  of  ‘disjunction’,  migratory 
movements  could  account  for  its  appearances  in  the 
South,  in  spite  of  there  having  been  no  sightings  in  the 
regions  between?  (6)  With  which  other  species  does  it 
co-habit;  in  particular,  does  it  overlap  with  Great  Tit 
Parus  major. 

This  article  is  confined  largely  to  question  (3)  above. 
An  extensive  bird  survey  in  1942  in  the  South  ‘failed  to 
come  across  this  tit  in  spite  of  a  very  special  look  out  for 
it’  (Ali  and  Whistler  1942).  In  1954,  after  referring  to 
the  very  dry  habitat  of  the  species  in  Gujarat  [broken, 
stony,  hummocky  semi-desert  country  ...  well  covered 
with  jungle  of  babul,  kandi  Prosopis  spicigera  and  peeloo 
Salvadora  persica  and  S',  oleoides,  and  bushes  of  gurgur 
Balsamodendron  mukul,  gangi  Grewia  populifolia  and 
similar  species],  Ali  (1954)  described  Jerdon’s  much 
earlier  claim  that  the  species  keeps  to  the  tops  of  heavily 
wooded  hills  in  the  Eastern  Ghats  as  ‘incongruous’. This 
echoed  Whistler’s  doubt  as  to  Jerdon’s  (since  lost) 
specimen  coming  from  the  Eastern  Ghats  west  of 
Nellore,  in  south-east  Andhra  Pradesh  as  he  thought 
‘there  must  be  some  mistake’  as  it  was  definitely  known 
to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  dry  country  of  Rajasthan 
(Whistler  and  Kinnear  1931).  In  that,  today  at  least, 
most  of  the  hilly  country  to  the  west  of  Nellore  is  dry 
deciduous,  far  from  ‘moist’  and  ‘heavily  wooded’  —  is 
in  fact  the  home  of  the  recently  re-discovered  Jerdon’s 
Courser  Rhinoptilus  bitorquatus  —  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  per  se  the  claim  that  a  specimen  was  found  in 
that  region. 

Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  consider  the  species  to  be  ‘very 
rare’  in  the  South,  ‘and  recorded  only  once  from  each 
of  the  following  localities:  Eastern  Ghats  west  of  Nellore 
(Jerdon  1863),  Bangalore  (obtained  by  Dr.  Stewart  in 
Bangalore;  Baker  and  Inglis,  1930,  Jerdon,  1863),  and 
Satyamangalam  (Biligirirangana  Hills;  the  specimen 


collected  by  R.  C.  Morris  now  in  the  Natural  History 
Museum  atTring,  U.K.). 

Hussain  et  al.  (1992)  referring  only  to  these  three 
much  earlier  sightings  in  the  South,  concluded  that  ‘it 
is  of  considerable  importance  to  establish  whether  this 
(southern)  population  still  exists’.  Incidentally,  George 
(1994)  affirmed  that  the  species  is  now  ‘locally  extinct’ 
in  Bangalore  (this  referring  to  the  area  within  a  40  km 
radius  of  Bangalore  City),  but  mentions  the  sighting  of 
S.  Subramanya  in  the  Kaveri  Valley,  some  100  kms  south 
of  Bangalore,  where  he  found  the  birds  on  30  December, 
1984  about  1  km  downstream,  south  of  the  confluence 
of  Arkavarthi  and  Kaveri  rivers  and  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Kaveri,  on  the  way  to  a  picnic  spot  popularly  known 
as  Mekedhatu  (Goat’s  leap)  (S.  Subramanya  pers. 
comm.).  In  1995,  Uttangi  (1995)  reported  seeing  two 
White-naped  Tits  at  Dharwad,  nearly  400  kms  north¬ 
west  of  Bangalore  (thus  nearly  one  third  of  the  distance 
to  Kachchh).  However,  Shyamal  (1995),  who  reports 
having  searched  in  vain  for  the  species,  cautions  that  it 
is  not  difficult  to  confuse  P.  major  with  P.  nuchalis. 
Consideration  of  these  accounts  calls  for  a  fuller  and 
up-dated  account  of  our  sightings  of  the  species  in  the 
Kaveri  Valley  south  of  Bangalore.  A  reference  to  our 
earlier  sightings  has  already  been  made  elsewhere  (Lott 
1986). 

Between  1985  and  1995,  we  have  seen  this 
uncommon  species  on  five  separate  occasions  at  two 
locations  in  the  Kaveri  Valley.  On  1  December  1985  a 
pair  was  seen  feeding  in  the  dry  thorny  scrub  habitat  of 
the  valley  floor,  flat  and  quite  wide  at  this  point,  about 
1  km  beyond  the  small  cattle  hamlet  of  Bommasandra, 
which  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Kaveri  some  3  km 
upstream  of  the  confluence  (Sangam)  of  the  rivers 
Kaveri  and  Arkavathi.  This  is  about  5  km  from  the 
location  of  Subramanya’s  sighting  in  1984.  The 
diagnostic  white  markings  of  the  wings,  tail,  sides  and 
nape  were  outstanding  against  the  dark  black  of  the 
remaining  plumage;  identification  was  unmistakable. 
Keeping  in  touch  with  them  was  difficult,  and  useful 
photographs  impossible  to  take,  as  they  moved  quickly 
across  the  valley  floor,  making  for  the  hillside.  But  they 
still  provided  excellent  views,  in  part  because  foliage 
was  minimal.  Then  in  November  1986  we  saw  a  group 
of  four  birds  in  the  somewhat  thicker,  scrub  jungle  of 
Heganuru  State  Forest  —  a  point  at  which  there  are 
some  small  stands  ofTamarind  trees  among  the  various 
acacias  and  thorns  typical  of  the  area  —  on  the 
Kanakapura  to  Sangam  road  8  km  north  of  Sangam 
(the  confluence) .  A  pair  observed  by  Subramanya  (pers. 
comm.)  was  in  undulating  terrain  extending  along  the 
river  edge  in  dry  deciduous  jungle  dominated  by  Albizia 
amara  and  Acacia  leucophloea,  and  with  sparse  shrub 
growth  dominated  by  Solarium  pubescens.  This  is  on  the 
plateau  above  the  valley.  Across  country,  the  sites  of  our 
two  sightings  are  only  5  km  apart,  and  joined  by 
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continuous  scrub  forest.  The  four  birds  were  presumably 
a  family,  as  the  black  and  white  of  two  of  the  tits  was 
less  contrasting;  coloration  was  still  quite  distinct  from 
P  major,  but  in  general  there  was  an  impression  of  less 
sheer  jet  black  plumage  than  is  portrayed  in,  for  example, 
Ali  and  Ripley  (1983). Their  calls  are  quite  distinctive, 
though  clearly  tit-like.  Feeding  in  Tamarind  and  acacia 
trees,  their  general  behaviour  was  very  much  like  P.  major, 
as  recorded  by  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987).  Subramanya  found 
the  individuals  were  slightly  dispersed  and  were  calling 
‘excitedly’  (S.  Subramanya  pers.  comm.).  Photographs 
were  possible,  though  results  were  not  of  high  quality 
due  both  to  the  high  wind  and  the  mirror  lens  (500  mm 
with  2  x  converter)  that  one  of  us  (EJL)  was  using  at  the 
time. 

Our  three  subsequent  sightings  (January  1987, 
October  1995,  November  1995)  were  all  at  this  latter 
location.  In  two  cases  it  was  the  diagnostic  call  that  led 
to  sightings.  On  the  last  occasion,  one  of  the  three  birds 
we  saw  in  a  Tamarind  tree  appeared  to  be  displaying  by 
excitedly  fanning  out  its  tail  from  time  to  time,  and  they 
moved  through  the  area  a  little  less  quickly  than  has 
usually  been  the  case.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the  many 
technical  hitches  that  can  occur  in  the  life  of  would-be 
bird  photographers  prevented  what  should  have  been 
good  pictures! 

We  have  no  record  or  recollection  of  seeing  P.  major 
either  along  with  these  White-naped  Tits  or  even  in  the 
vicinity  at  any  time.  This  is  in  spite  of  seeing  a  total  of 
186  bird  species  in  this  limited  area  (Lott  1987a  &  b), 
and  P.  major  at  several  locations  within  60  km.  However, 
the  claim  by  Salim  Ali  (Ali  1942)  that  these  two  species 
do  not  overlap  is  contradicted  by  the  recent  survey  in 
Kachchh.  This  report  also  speaks  of  the  bird  as  being 
‘very  shy’.  In  the  South  it  certainly  moves  off  quickly; 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  road  running  beside, 
even  through,  this  Heganuru  location  is  fairly  busy  and 
noisy,  with  traffic  and  pedestrians  moving  along  it  much 
of  the  day.  It  is  on  the  edge  of  the  State  Forest  area, 
bounded  on  two  sides  by  typical  Deccan  hills  and,  in 
spite  of  the  traffic  and  the  close  proximity  of  cultivation, 
still  a  regular  haunt  for  elephants  and  leopards.  During 
our  sightings  of  P.  nuchalis  we  have  not  noted  the  species 
being  associated  especially  with  any  other  birds. 
However,  the  pair  sighted  by  Subramanya  was  part  of  a 
mixed  hunting  party  of  insectivorous  birds,  comprising 
Common  Iora  Aegithina  tiphia,  Golden-fronted  Leafbird 
Chloropsis  aurifrons,  Brown-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  nanus,  Grey-breasted  Prinia  Prinia  hodgsonii 
and  Small  Minivet  Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus  (S. 
Subramanya  pers.  comm.). 

It  may  not  be  entirely  unrelated  to  note  that  this 
Heganuru  location  is  less  than  1  km  from  an  open 


plateau  of  agricultural  land  where,  for  several  weeks  of 
the  winter  each  year,  European  Bee-eaters  Merops 
apiaster  (migrating  from  the  north-west)  congregate  to 
feed  from  the  roadside  telephone  wires.  In  mid- 
December  1995  we  counted  85  birds. 

The  sightings  of  P  nuchalis  mentioned  above  in  no 
way  constitute  a  systematic  survey,  if  only  because  we 
did  not  visit  the  area  at  all  from  mid-April  to  mid- 
September,  and  there  are  large  tracts  of  the  area  —  State 
Forests  and  other  —  that  are  still  not  surveyed.  While 
there  is  no  need  to  doubt,  as  Hussain  et  al.  (1992), 
whether  or  not  P  nuchalis  still  survives  in  the  South, 
there  is  clearly  an  urgent  need  to  establish  both  the 
extent  and  the  nature  of  its  survival,  including  any 
migratory  patterns,  in  relation  to  changing  habitat  in 
the  region. 
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Long-billed  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  scolopaceus 
at  Bharatpur,  Rajasthan,  India:  a  new  species 
for  the  Indian  subcontinent 

PAUL  HOLT 


On  13  February  1997  Neil  Arnold,  Vinod  Goswami  and 
others  found  a  bird  at  Keoladeo  National  Park, 
Bharatpur,  Rajasthan,  India  that  Neil  tentatively 
identified  as  an  Asian  Dowitcher  Limnodromus 
semipalmatus.  The  bird  remained  in  the  area  until  the 
23  February,  when  I  saw  it  along  with  a  group  of  friends. 
I  was  immediately  struck  by  its  small  size  —  it  was  similar 
to,  though  noticeably  bulkier,  shorter-legged  and  longer- 
billed  than  a  Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus.  Asian 
Dowitcher  would  have  appeared  significantly  larger  and 
is  more  reminiscent  of  a  Bar-tailed  Godwit  Limosa 
lapponica  in  both  bulk  and  jizz.  Among  other  differences 
an  Asian  Dowitcher  would  have  had  dark  legs,  whereas 
this  bird  had  dull  yellowish-olive  legs.  Asian  Dowitcher 
also  has  a  particularly  heavy-based,  often  noticeably 
bulbous-tipped  entirely  black  bill  —  this  bird  had  a 
proportionately  longer,  slimmer  bill  with  a  yellowish- 
olive  basal  third.  Asian  Dowitcher  has  a  rather  plain 
whitish  underwing  and  lacks  the  dark  chevrons  and 
barring  shown  on  this  bird’s  axillaries  and  underwing- 
coverts.  Asian  Dowitcher  also  has  a  distinctive 
upperwing  pattern,  with  a  panel  formed  by  pale  greater 
coverts,  secondaries  and  inner  primaries. The  Bharatpur 
bird  had  a  rather  more  uniform  upperwing  with  a  dark 
outer  wing  and  a  narrow  whitish  trailing  edge  to  most 
of  the  flight  feathers.  Clearly,  it  was  one  of  the  two 
Nearctic  dowitchers  and,  as  such,  a  new  species  for  the 
Indian  subcontinent.  Hurriedly  ensuring  that  everyone 
present  was  watching  the  bird  and  that  Alan  Shaw  was 
filming  it,  I  worked  through  the  features  that  I  could 
remember  for  separating  winter-plumaged  Long-billed 
L.  scolopaceus  and  Short-billed  Dowitchers  L.  griseus. 
After  a  few  minutes  observation  and  discussion  and, 
despite  not  hearing  the  bird  call,  I  felt  that  I  could 
confidently  identify  it  as  a  Long-billed.  A  detailed 
description  was  taken,  but  only  those  features  which 
separated  it  from  Short-billed  have  been  noted  here. 

I  felt  that  the  bird  was  large  for  a  Nearctic  dowitcher 
and  was  perhaps  too  large  to  be  a  Short-billed.  In 
particular,  its  long  tibia  and  very  long  bill  -  the  latter 
being  approximately  1.75  times  the  length  of  the  head, 
were  both  thought  to  be  outside  the  range  of  a  normal 
Short-billed  Dowitcher.  From  most  angles,  and  in  a 
variety  of  postures,  the  bird’s  folded  primaries  appeared 
to  fall  just  short  of  the  tip  of  its  tail.  Again,  this  is  often 
cited  as  a  feature  of  Long-billed  Dowitcher  —  Short¬ 
billed  has  a  wing  tip  that  falls  equal  to,  or  more  typically 
extends  just  beyond  the  tail  tip. 

A  number  of  plumage  features  were  noted  (and 
captured  on  Alan  Shaw’s  video  footage)  that,  in 
combination  with  the  structural  ones,  confirmed  the 
bird’s  identification  as  a  Long-billed  Dowitcher. 

1.  It  had  a  uniform,  unspotted  grey  breast  and  this 
colour  extended  down  to  the  lower  breast  where  it 
was  quite  sharply  demarcated  from  the  white  belly. 


The  flanks  were  marked  with  a  series  of  faint,  short 
grey  vertical  bars.  Short-billed  Dowitchers  tend  to 
be  paler  and  less  extensively  grey  on  the  breast  than 
this  bird,  and  have  fine  streaks  and  spots  particularly 
on  the  breast  sides. 

2.  Its  upperparts  were  dark  brownish-grey,  most  of  the 
larger  feathers  having  broad  paler  fringes  creating  a 
pattern  reminiscent  of  a  winter-plumaged  Little  Stint 
Calidris  minuta.  Significantly,  however,  the  bird 
retained  a  couple  of  juvenile  upper  rear  scapulars. 
These  feathers  had  fairly  conspicuous  rufous  fringes 
and  unmarked,  dark  brown  centres.  A  first-winter 
Short-billed  Dowitcher  would  have  had  wavy  internal 
markings  to  any  retained  juvenile  scapulars. 

3.  The  bird  preened,  stretched  or  flapped  its  wings  a 
number  of  times  during  our  observation,  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  see  its  tail  pattern.  The  tail  was 
barred  black  and  white  with  the  dark  bars  appearing 
clearly  broader  than  the  intervening  pale  ones.  A 
typical  Short-billed  Dowitcher  would  have  had 
broader  white  bars  or,  at  best,  bars  of  similar  width. 

We  never  heard  the  bird  call  but  it  is  worth  noting 
that  I  learnt  later  that  Robert  Jameson  had  heard  it 
vocalize.  Thinking  that  he  was  watching  an  Asian 
Dowitcher  he  noted  a  ‘short,  sharp  note  —  like  a 
woodpecker’. This  fits  better  with  the  kik  or  keek  note  of 
Long-billed  than  it  does  with  the  mellow,  tutu  or  tututu , 
like  that  of  Ruddy  Turnstone  Arenaria  interpres,  which 
is  the  typical  call  of  Short-billed. 

Alan  Shaw’s  video  turned  out  extremely  well,  and 
he  kindly  supplied  me  with  half-a-dozen  still 
photographs  taken  of  the  bird,  as  it  appeared  on  his 
television  screen.  I  showed  them  to  Jon  L.  Dunn  in  May 
1 997.  Noting  the  lack  of  distinct  grey  spots  on  the  breast 
sides,  the  lack  of  any  internal  wavy  markings  in  the 
retained  juvenile  scapulars,  the  very  long  bill  and  the 
rather  dark  brownish-grey  upperparts  (Short-billed 
being  paler,  greyer  and  more  reminiscent  of  a  winter 
plumaged  Red  Knot  Calidris  canutus),  Jon  was  able  to 
confidently  identify  the  bird  as  a  first-winter  Long-billed 
Dowitcher. 

Although  this  was  the  first  record  of  Long-billed 
Dowitcher  for  the  Indian  subcontinent  it  was  not 
altogether  unexpected. The  species  breeds  in  Alaska  and 
north-east  Siberia  and  there  have  been  over  260  records 
in  Europe  (Mitchell  and  Young  1997),  ‘in  excess  of  30 
records’  in  Japan  (Brazil  1 99 1 ),  at  least  six  records  from 
Hong  Kong  (Carey  1996),  and  others  from  Bali,  Brunei 
andThailand  (Hayman  et  al.  1 986),  demonstrating  that 
the  species  is  subject  to  long  distance  vagrancy. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  Neil  Arnold  and  Vinod  Goswami 
for  allowing  me  to  write  up  their  find;  Alan  Shaw  for  obtaining  video 
footage  of  the  bird  and  for  providing  me  with  a  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  and  Jon  L.  Dunn  for  his  knowledgeable  comments  on  them. 
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Some  recent  records  of  birds 
around  Islamabad,  Pakistan 

CHRIS  BARKER,  NIGEL  BEAN,  PETER  DAVIDSON,  RAF  DRIJVERS  AND  DAVE  SHOWLER 


This  short  communication  gives  details  of  the  most 
interesting  bird  observations  made  during  several  stays 
in  Islamabad,  Pakistan,  between  1 0  December  1995  and 
9  March  1996.  Coverage  of  the  area  was  not  continuous 
as  we  were  in  Pakistan  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  surveys  ofWesternTragopan  in  Palas,  Indus 
Kohistan.  Most  effort  was  concentrated  on  Rawal  Lake 
and  the  surrounding  agricultural  areas,  shrubland  and 
woodland.  The  Margalla  Hills  were  visited  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  mainly  during  the  first  month  of  our  stay; 
most  attention  was  given  to  the  Daman-e-koh  ravine 
and  the  woodland  that  runs  from  the  base  of  the  ravine 
to  the  Faisal  Mosque.  Brief  visits  were  also  made  to  the 
Islamabad  rubbish  dump,  and  the  Margalla  Hills  ridge, 
both  on  2  February.  During  most  of  our  stays  in 
Islamabad  we  were  based  at  the  Dreamland  Motel, 
situated  close  to  Rawal  dam,  and  the  woodland  behind 
the  hotel  was  also  visited  regularly. 

Ferruginous  Pochard  Aythya  nyroca  One  drake  was 
seen  at  Rawal  Lake  on  27  January,  and  two  drakes  there 
on  30  January.  Ward  (1994)  considered  this  species  to 
be  a  vagrant  to  the  Islamabad  area. 

Smew  Mergellus  albellus  One  female  was  seen  at  Rawal 
Lake  on  31  January.  Roberts  (1991)  considered  this 
species  to  be  scarce  in  Pakistan,  and  stated  that  it  was 
an  irregular  winter  visitor.  Ward  (1994)  noted  that  it 
was  a  vagrant  to  the  Islamabad  area,  with  only  one  or 
two  sightings  at  Rawal  Lake. 

Fulvous-breasted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  macei 
Recorded  regularly  from  the  Margalla  Hills,  with  a 
maximum  count  of  four  on  3  January.  One  was  seen  in 
the  woodland  along  the  western  edge  of  Rawal  Lake  on 
14  December.  Roberts  (1991)  considered  this  species 
to  be  rare  in  Pakistan.  Ward  (1994)  stated  that  it  was  a 
vagrant  to  the  Islamabad  area. 

Sind  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  assimilis  A  male  was 
noted  in  the  woodland  at  the  bottom  of  the  Daman-e- 
koh  ravine  on  2  January,  and  two  males  and  a  female  in 
the  same  area  on  20  January.  Also  recorded  from  Rawal 
Lake,  with  a  female  in  the  woodland  on  the  northern 


edge  of  the  lake  on  4  January.  Ward  (1994)  found  this 
species  to  be  a  vagrant  to  the  Islamabad  area. 

Crested  Kingfisher  Megaceryle  lugubris  First  recorded 
at  Rawal  Lake  on  4  January,  but  thereafter  up  to  three 
were  seen  regularly.  Singles  in  the  woodland  behind  the 
Dreamland  Motel  on  5  February  and  on  24  February, 
may  have  involved  some  of  the  birds  from  Rawal  Lake. 
Roberts  (1991)  stated  that  this  species  was  a  rare 
resident  in  Pakistan,  with  only  a  few  records  for  Rawal 
Lake  (one  in  1982,  two  in  1983,  and  one  in  1987). Ward 
(1994)  considered  this  species  to  be  a  vagrant  to  the 
Islamabad  area. 

Eurasian  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  What  was  probably  the 
same  individual  was  seen  on  three  dates  just  south  of 
Rawal  Lake,  on  3,  4  and  5  February.  On  each  occasion 
the  bird  was  disturbed  from  its  roost  under  bushes  on 
an  open  rocky  slope.  Ward  (1994)  stated  that  this  species 
was  a  vagrant  to  the  Islamabad  area. 

Brown  Crake  Amaurornis  akool  Singles  were  recorded 
regularly  from  around  Rawal  Lake.  Roberts  (1991) 
found  this  species  to  be  a  rare  and  localized  resident, 
with  one  record  from  Rawal  Lake  (two  or  three  birds  in 
July-August  1987).  Ward  (1994)  also  considered  it  to 
be  a  vagrant  to  the  Islamabad  area. 

Mew  Gull  Larus  canus  One  first-winter  bird  was  seen 
at  Rawal  Lake  on  22  January,  and  presumably  the  same 
bird  was  noted  again  on  24  January.  Roberts  (1991) 
considered  this  species  to  be  a  rare  vagrant  to  Pakistan, 
with  only  five  records  (including  one  at  Rawal  Lake  in 
the  1986-1987  winter).  However,  Vittery  (1994) 
provided  details  of  the  first  record  from  Pakistan:  a  bird 
at  Rasul  barrage  on  27  January  1974,  and  also 
mentioned  one  at  Rawal  Lake  on  17  February  1974. 
Ward  ( 1 994)  also  considered  the  species  to  be  a  vagrant. 

Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus  A  second-year  bird  flew 
west  along  the  Margalla  Hills  ridge  on  2  February.  Ward 
(1994)  stated  that  this  species  was  a  vagrant  to  the 
Islamabad  area. 
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Chestnut-bellied  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  rufiventris 
A  female  was  recorded  at  the  bottom  of  the  Daman-e- 
koh  ravine  on  3  January,  and  another  female  on  a  rocky 
hillside  just  south  of  Rawal  Lake  on  31  January.  Roberts 
(1992)  stated  that  this  species  was  rare  in  Pakistan 
further  west  than  Murree.  It  was  not  included  inWard’s 
(1994)  checklist  of  the  birds  of  Islamabad. 

Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina  One  or  two 
birds  were  seen  on  four  dates  in  the  woodland  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Daman-e-koh  ravine  in  the  Margalla  Hills, 
and  one  in  the  woodland  along  the  west  side  of  Rawal 
Lake  on  13  December.  This  species  was  previously 
known  to  occur  in  the  Margalla  Hills  (Roberts  1992, 
Ward  1994),  but  Ward  did  not  list  it  for  Rawal. 

Scaly  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma  One  was  noted  in  the 
woodland  along  the  west  side  of  Rawal  Lake  on  13 
December,  and  one  in  the  woodland  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Daman-e-koh  ravine  in  the  Margalla  Hills  on  29 
January.  These  may  well  constitute  the  first  records  for 
the  Islamabad  area.  Roberts  (1992)  stated  that  this 
species  was  scarce  in  Pakistan,  and  he  explicitly 
mentioned  that  it  had  never  been  recorded  in  the 
Islamabad  area.  It  was  not  included  inWard’s  (1994) 
list. 

Rufous-bellied  Niltava  Niltava  sundara  Single  males 
were  noted  in  the  woodland  along  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  Rawal  Lake  on  13  and  14  December,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Daman-e-koh  ravine  in  the  Margalla  Hills 
on  3  January.  Roberts  (1992)  considered  this  species  to 
be  scarce  in  Pakistan,  and  mentioned  that  neither  he 
nor  D.  Corfield  had  come  across  it  in  the  Islamabad/ 
Rawalpindi  area.  Ward  (1994)  stated  that  it  was  a  vagrant 
(winter  visitor)  to  Islamabad. 

White-tailed  Rubythroat  Luscinia  pectoralis  Singles 
were  recorded  regularly  at  the  base  of  the  Daman-e- 
koh  ravine  in  the  Margalla  Hills.  Roberts  (1992)  referred 
to  the  rarity  of  this  species  in  Islamabad,  and  made 
special  note  of  one  recorded  on  the  ridge  of  the  Margalla 
Hills  in  March  1978.  Ward  (1994)  also  considered  it  to 
be  a  vagrant  to  the  Islamabad  area. 

Asian  Pied  Starling  Sturnus  contra  One  was  seen  near 
the  the  Rawal  dam  on  20  January  and,  presumably  the 
same  individual,  again  on  30  January.  This  may  well 
constitute  the  first  record  for  the  Islamabad  area,  and 
the  westernmost  record  of  this  species.  Roberts  (1992) 
regarded  this  species  as  rare  and  local  in  Pakistan,  with 
several  records  from  the  Lahore  area. 

Graceful  Prinia  Prinia  gracilis  A  few  were  noted  on  the 
north  side  of  Rawal  Lake  on  13  December.  This  species 
was  not  included  inWard’s  (1994)  list  of  the  birds  of 
Islamabad. 


Brooks’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  subviridis  Singles 
were  recorded  infrequently  at  the  Margalla  Hills  and 
around  Rawal  Lake.  Roberts  (1992)  stated  that  this 
species  did  not  winter  regularly  in  the  Islamabad  area. 
Ward  (1994)  listed  it  as  a  passage  migrant. 

Red-billed  Leiothrix  Leiothrix  lutea  One  or  two  flocks, 
totalling  15-20  birds,  were  noted  on  several  dates  in 
December  and  January  in  the  Daman-e-koh  ravine  in 
the  Margalla  Hills.  Roberts  (1992)  thought  that  this 
species  was  a  vagrant  to  Pakistan,  with  less  than  five 
records  of  single  birds  (one  from  Margalla).  Ward  (1994) 
considered  it  to  be  a  winter  visitor  to  Pakistan. 

Russet  Sparrow  Passer  rutilans  A  flock  of  up  to  40  was 
recorded  on  several  dates  near  Rawal  Lake,  and  several 
were  noted  in  the  woodland  behind  the  Dreamland 
Motel.  Ward  (1994)  stated  that  this  species  was  a  vagrant 
(winter  visitor)  to  the  Islamabad  area. 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni  A  flock  of  at  least 
1 5  was  seen  and  photographed  in  the  woodland  behind 
the  Dreamland  Motel  (near  Rawal  Lake,  Islamabad)  on 
several  dates  from  29  January.  This  was  the  first  record 
for  Pakistan  (see  Drijvers  et  al.  in  this  issue). 

Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs  Small  numbers  were 
recorded  regularly  from  wooded  areas.  Roberts  (1992) 
considered  it  to  be  an  erratic  winter  visitor  to  Pakistan. 
Ward  (1994)  considered  it  to  be  a  vagrant  (winter  visitor) 
to  Islamabad. 

Pink-browed  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  rodochrous  Three 
females  were  noted  near  the  base  of  the  Daman-e-koh 
ravine  in  the  Margalla  Hills  on  20  January,  and  three 
females  were  also  seen  along  the  Margalla  Hills  ridge 
on  2  February.  Roberts  (1992)  found  that  it  was  an 
irregular  winter  visitor  to  Margalla  and  Ward  (1994) 
considered  it  to  be  a  vagrant  (winter  visitor)  to  the 
Islamabad  area. 

Pine  Bunting  Emberiza  leucocephalos  A  flock  of  1 1  birds 
(including  at  least  four  males)  went  to  roost  in  the 
reedbeds  at  the  north-west  corner  of  Rawal  Lake  on  26 
January.  It  was  not  listed  for  the  Islamabad  area  by  Ward 
(1994). 

The  authors  wish  to  thank  Richard  Grimmett,  BirdLife  International, 
and  Guy  Duke,  Himalayan  Jungle  Project  for  arranging  the  Western 
Tragopan  survey. 
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Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni : 
a  new  species  for  Pakistan 

RAF  DRIJVERS,  CHRIS  BARKER,  NIGEL  BEAN,  PETE  DAVIDSON  AND  DAVE  SHOWLER 


During  the  1995-1996  winter  we  were  conducting 
surveys  forWesternTragopans  Tragopan  melanocephalus 
on  behalf  of  BirdLife  International  and  the  Himalayan 
Jungle  Project,  in  the  Palas  Valley,  Indus  Kohistan. 

Between  surveys  we  stayed  in  Islamabad  and,  in  late 
January  1996,  NB  located  a  flock  of  about  15  pipits 
Anthus  in  the  woodland  behind  our  hotel,  which  was 
situated  near  Rawal  Lake,  Islamabad.  The  birds  were 
flighty  and  difficult  to  observe  but,  on  hearing  their  calls, 
NB  concluded  that  they  were  probably  Tree  Pipits  A. 
trivialis. 

On  3  February,  RD  had  good  views  of  the  birds  when 
they  were  feeding  on  the  ground  and  identified  them  as 
Olive-backed  Pipits  A.  hodgsoni.  The  birds  were  identified 
by  the  combination  of  a  relatively  uniform  grey-brown 
mantle  showing  an  olive-green  tint,  bold  black  breast 
streaking,  and  the  characteristic  head  pattern  consisting 
of  a  contrasting  supercihum  (huffish  in  front  of  the  eye 
and  white  behind  the  eye),  bordered  by  a  dark  margin 


above,  and  a  striking  small  white  patch  on  the  rear  ear- 
coverts,  which  contrasted  with  a  black  patch  below  it. 
Most  of  their  flight  calls  sounded  finer  and  weaker  than 
those  ofTree  Pipit,  but  some  sounded  almost  identical 
to  the  equivalent  calls  given  byTree  Pipits.  On  the  basis 
of  their  faintly  streaked  mantle  and  scapulars,  we 
concluded  that  they  were  of  the  race  yunnanensis.  The 
birds  stayed  in  the  area  until  at  least  late  February. 

Olive-backed  Pipits  are  common  and  widespread 
further  east;H.  h. yunnanensis  breeds  in  southern  Siberia 
from  the  Pechora  river  east  to  Kamchatka  and  Japan 
and  is  a  common  winter  visitor  to  the  Himalayas  west 
to  Simla  (Himachal  Pradesh). This  is  the  first  confirmed 
record  of  this  species  for  Pakistan.  The  birds  were 
photographed  by  NB. 

The  authors  wish  to  thank  Richard  Grimmett,  BirdLife  International, 
and  Guy  Duke,  Himalayan  Jungle  Project  for  arranging  the  Western 
Tragopan  survey. 
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A  note  on  the  food  habits  of  Eurasian  Eagle  Owl 
Bubo  bubo  in  northern  Pakistan 

PETER  ZAHLER  AND  CHANTAL  DIETEMANN 


We  performed  a  survey  of  the  Sai  Valley  of  northern 
Pakistan  (35°45’N  74°30’E)  duringjune  1994. This  area 
is  the  confluence  of  the  Himalayan,  Karakoram,  and 
Hindu  Kush  mountain  ranges,  with  over  100  mountains 
reaching  peak  elevations  of  over  6,000  m,  and  is  drained 
by  the  Indus  River.  The  Sai  Valley  is  just  south  of  the 
main  town  of  Gilgit.  The  Sai  River,  which  flows  west 
through  the  valley,  empties  into  the  Indus  River  at  the 
town  of  Jaglot  on  the  Karakoram  Highway.  Since  the 
mountains  in  this  area  block  the  monsoon  rains,  the 
region  is  extremely  arid.  Little  woody  vegetation  exists 
in  Sai  below  2,000  m,  with  Juniper  us  macropoda  growing 
above  this  elevation,  and  scattered  woodlands  of  Pinus 
wallichiana  and  Picea  smithiana  found  between  2,400 
and  3,600  m. 


On  6  July,  while  in  Sai  we  observed  an  adult  Eurasian 
Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  fly  across  the  gorge  during  the 
day,  having  been  disturbed  by  a  rock  displaced  by  a 
human  climber.  The  owl  flew  from  its  roost  to  cliffs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  On  8  July  we  happened  upon 
an  injured  owl  in  the  same  vicinity  as  the  original  roost; 
this  was  possibly  the  same  individual  we  had  seen  earlier. 
This  owl  had  probably  been  wounded  by  local  villagers, 
as  owls  are  disliked  in  this  part  of  Pakistan.  (A  local 
insult  is  said  to  be  ‘You  son  of  an  owl’.) 

The  owl  was  captured  and  spent  some  time  in  our 
camp.  Whilst  there  it  regurgitated  a  pellet.  We 
subsequently  investigated  the  roost  area  where  the  owl 
had  first  been  noted,  on  a  steep  cliff  above  the  river  at 
2,450  m,  and  discovered  a  number  of  prey  remains. 
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Analysis  of  the  remains  found  near  the  roost 
indicated  that  the  owl  had  recently  been  feeding  on  at 
least  two  Woolly  Flying  Squirrels  Eupetaurus  cinereus,  as 
the  remains  included  four  femora,  three  tibias,  and  two 
complete  or  almost  complete  tails.  This  nocturnal  cliff 
dweller  is  the  largest  squirrel  in  the  world,  reaching  about 
1-1.2  m  in  total  length  (Zahler  1996).  Also  found  at  the 
site  was  the  left  hind  foot  of  an  adult  Brown  Hare  Lepus 
capensis.  Analysis  of  the  pellet  showed  remains  of  a  young 
hare. 

Little  is  known  of  the  Eurasian  Eagle  Owl  in  the 
Western  Himalayas  (Roberts  1991,Voous  1988),  and 
our  observations  help  to  fill  some  of  the  gaps  in 
knowledge  concerning  this  species  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  We  detected  no  other  evidence  of  this  species  of 
owl  in  four  summers  of  field  work  in  northern  Pakistan, 
and  local  villagers  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  owl 
is  uncommon  in  the  area. 

Unfortunately,  Sai  and  its  neighbouring  valleys  are 
under  extreme  pressure  from  logging  operations. 


Deforestation  will  probably  completely  eliminate 
conifers  from  these  valleys  within  1 0  years. This  activity, 
combined  with  overgrazing  that  is  also  having  a  strong 
negative  effect  on  vegetation  in  these  mountains,  will 
undoubtedly  have  an  effect  on  the  Eurasian  Eagle  Owl 
and  its  prey  base. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Richard  Thorington  for  analysis  of  the 
pellet  and  remains.  Our  research  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the 
Wildlife  Conservation  Society  and  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature- 
Pakistan. 
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Vinous-breasted  Starling  Sturnus  burmannicus : 

a  new  species  for  Malaysia 

EDWARD  VERCRUYSSE  AND  RAF  DRIJVERS 


On  12  April  1993,  at  17h30,  we  were  birding  along  the 
river  near  the  village  of  Kuala  Selangor  in  Peninsular 
Malaysia.  A  large  flock  of  mynas,  feeding  on  the  river 
bank  and  on  the  nearby  lawns,  drew  our  attention.  On 
inspecting  this  flock,  EV  found  a  bird  which  he 
immediately  recognised  as  a  Vinous-breasted  Starling 
Sturnus  burmannicus.  We  watched  this  confiding  bird  at 
close  range  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  after  which  it  flew 
off  with  a  flock  of  Jungle  Mynas  Acridotheres  fuscus. 

Its  uniformly  pale  underparts  (lacking  dark  throat 
or  breast  band),  dark  upperparts  and  wings  with  a  white 
patch  at  the  base  of  the  primaries,  and  its  whitish  head 
and  hindneck  with  an  obvious  black  patch  through  the 
eye,  made  identification  straightforward. 

We  were  both  familiar  with  Vinous-breasted  Starling, 
since  we  had  seen  several  in  central  Thailand  less  than 
two  months  previously. 

Edward  Vercruysse,Wijzemanstraat  5,  9000  Gent,  Belgium. 
Raf  Drijvers,Veldstraat  13 A,  2440  Geel,  Belgium. 


This  is  apparently  the  first  record  for  Malaysia,  and 
possibly  the  most  southern  one  ever.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  whether  this  bird  was  a 
genuine  vagrant  or  an  escaped  cage-bird.  Vinous¬ 
breasted  Starling  is  a  South-East  Asian  endemic, 
occurring  in  Myanmar,  SW,  NE,  central  and  SE 
Thailand,  Cambodia,Vietnam  (Cochinchina  and  South 
Annam),  and  South  and  Central  Laos  (King  et  al.  1975). 
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The  Mountain  Black-eye  Chlorocharis  emiliae 
(Zosteropidae)  as  a  rhododendron  flower  visitor  on 

Mt  Kinabalu,  Sabah,  Malaysia 

F.  D.  STEINHEIMER 


The  Mountain  Black-eye  Chlorocharis  emiliae  is  one  of 
the  most  common  birds  in  the  upper  mountain  scrub 
vegetation  near  the  tree-line  on  Mt  Kinabalu  between 
1,675  and  3,650  m  (Davison  1992),  where  the 
vegetation  consists  predominantly  of  heathers,  conifers, 
rhododendrons,  pitcher  plants,  mosses  and  lichens 
(Smythies  1960).  However,  although  the  biology  of  the 
Mountain  Black-eye  is  quite  well  known  (Harrisson 
1956,  Mees  1969),  there  is  only  a  little  information 
regarding  its  nectar  feeding  behaviour  (Argent  1985). 

I  visited  the  upper  mountain  scrub  on  Mt  Kinabalu 
for  about  8  hours  on  16  and  17  February  1997.  During 
this  time  I  saw  many  Mountain  Black-eyes  visiting  red 
flowering  rhododendrons.  My  observations  on  these 
were  made  with  binoculars  (10x50)  from  distances  of 
1  - 1 5  m  during  rainy  and  cloudy  weather.  I  noted  features 
of  the  corolla  morphology  and  colour  of  the 
rhododendrons  in  the  field  and,  afterwards,  determined 
their  species  (VanSteenis  1972).  Measurements  of  bills 
of  Chlorocharis  emiliae  were  subsequently  made  on  skins 
in  the  collections  of  the  Natural  History  Museum,  Tring, 
U.K. 

On  Mt  Kinabalu  the  Mountain  Black-eyes  foraged 
in  pairs  or  small  flocks.  I  observed  them  visiting  the 
blossoms  of  Rhododendron  acuminatum  and  R.  buxifolium 
(cf.  Argent  1985),  both  of  which  flower  throughout  the 
year.  They  have  pink  to  deep  red  and  purple  corollas 
with  tube  lengths  of  15-20  mm  and  diameters  of  4  mm 
at  the  base,  increasing  to  10  mm  at  the  apex.  The 
inflorescences  are  umbels  at  the  ends  of  small  branches 
with  up  to  10  flowers  together.  The  flowers  are  robust 
and  the  plants  provide  leaf  and  flower  stalks  in 
convenient  positions  for  the  birds  to  perch  on.  The 
average  length  of  Mountain  Black-eyes’  premaxillae  was 
found  to  be  15.69  ±  0.87  mm  (n  =  32),  similar  to  the 
corolla  tube  lengths  of  the  rhododendrons. 

The  birds  were  observed  to  push  their  heads  deep 
into  the  corollas  of  the  flowers.  Afterwards,  some  had 
yellow  foreheads  (normally  deep  olive-green)  due  to 
pollen,  as  has  been  reported  for  other  white-eye  species 
(Moller  1931,  Meinertzhagen  1954,  Skead  1967,  Gill 
1971,  Roberts  1992,  Craig  and  Hulley  1996).  I  also 
found  pierced  flowers  of  R.  rugosum ,  where  it  appeared 
that  Mountain  Black-eyes  may  have  obtained  nectar 
through  the  sides  of  tubes,  as  reported  for  several  other 
Zosteropidae  (Mees  1957,  Skead  1967,  Gill  1971,  Ueda 
and  Nagano  1991). 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  some  Zosteropidae 
have  a  tongue  morphology  particularly  adapted  for 
consumption  of  nectar  and  pollen  (Beddard  1891, 
Moller  1931),  and  many  species  are  now  well  known  to 
feed  on  nectar  (e.g.  Morel  1861,  Moller  1931,  Mees 
1969,  Gill  1971).  Moreau  et  al.  (1969)  first  suggested 


Chlorocharis  emiliae  as  a  possible  nectar  and  pollen 
consumer,  possessing  a  tubular,  brush-like  tipped 
tongue,  and  Argent  (1985)  published  observations  of 
visits  by  this  species  to  flowering  R.  buxifolium.  Its  long, 
slender,  slightly  curved  bill  (Stresemann  1931)  may  be 
an  adaptation  for  nectar  feeding.  Rhododendrons  are 
known  to  be  pollinated  by  birds  elsewhere  (Subramanya 
and  Radhamani  1993),  and  the  Mountain  Black-eye 
could  be  an  important  secondary  pollinator  of 
rhododendrons  in  the  upper  mountain  regions  of  Mt 
Kinabalu. 

I  thank  Richard  Corlett  for  his  critical  view  of  the  text  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  further  literature.  Hans-Martin  Berg  and  Effie  Warr  kindly 
helped  with  my  literature  search.  Robert  Prys-Jones  commented  on 
earlier  drafts.  Also  I  am  grateful  to  staff  of  the  Institut  of  Zoology, 
University  of  Vienna,  Austria,  who  made  the  observations  possible 
by  organizing  the  field  trip  to  Borneo. 
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An  observation  of  a  Banded  Broadbill  Eurylaimus 
javanicus  nest  in  Pasoh  Forest  Reserve, 
Peninsular  Malaysia 

SUSAN  D.  MYERS 


During  a  three  week  visit  to  Peninsular  Malaysia  in 
March  1997  the  author  stayed  at  Pasoh  Forest  Reserve 
in  the  state  of  Negri  Sembilan  for  four  days.  This  reserve 
is  administered  by  the  Forestry  Research  Institute  of 
Malaysia  (FRIM)  and  is  well  known  amongst  birders  as 
an  area  with  particularly  high  diversity.  The  reserve 
covers  an  area  of  approximately  24  km2  and  the  ecotype 
is  classified  as  lowland  tropical  rain  forest.  This  habitat 
once  constituted  the  main  forest  formation  in  Peninsular 
Malaysia  but  is  now  restricted  to  a  handful  of  remnant 
areas  (Collins  et  al.  1991).  The  headquarters  at  Pasoh  is 
located  in  an  approximately  1  hectare  clearing. 

Most  birds  seen  during  a  four-day  stay  were  observed 
from,  or  within  this  clearing.  This  was  due  partly  to  the 
relative  ease  with  which  birds  could  be  viewed  and  to 
the  creation  of  an  artificial  ‘forest  edge’  habitat.  Of 
particular  note  was  an  observation  of  a  pair  of  Banded 
Broadbills  Eurylaimus  javanicus  attending  a  nest  situated 
within  the  clearing.  The  nest  was  located  in  a  very  large 
dipterocarp  tree,  adjacent  to  one  of  the  accommodation 
huts.  The  tree  was  approximately  30  m  tall  with  breast 
height  circumference  of  approximately  3  m.  The  lower 
half  of  the  trunk  was  branchless.  On  the  lowest  branch, 
approximately  15  m  above  the  ground,  the  broadbill’s 
nest  was  suspended  from  a  thin  lateral  branch.  The  nest 
was  suspended  by  a  fine  ‘string’  and  had  been 
constructed  from  dead  leaves,  green  moss  and  possibly 
thin  twigs.  It  appeared  to  have  an  overhanging  porch 
obscuring  the  entrance  so  that  once  the  adult  bird 
entered  the  nest  it  could  not  be  seen  at  all. The  entrance 
was  situated  close  to  the  top  of  the  nest.  It  had  a  ‘tail’ 
consisting  of  leaves  and  twigs  hanging  down  from  the 
main  body  of  the  nest.  It  was  situated  in  a  very 
conspicuous  place  and  the  birds  were  also  very  vocal, 
enabling  easy  detection.  Between  the  tree  trunk  and  the 
nest  (approximately  0.5  m  from  the  nest)  was  a  large 
active  beehive,  located  underneath  the  branch,  which 
was  laterally  compressed  and  approximately  1  m  in 


length.  The  bees  could  be  seen  moving  in  a  wave-like 
motion  over  the  surface  of  the  hive.  Due  to  the  height 
of  the  hive  from  the  ground,  identification  of  the  bees 
was  not  possible,  although  they  were  clearly  about  2  cm 
in  length. 

The  female  broadbill  was  observed  flying  onto  the 
branch  a  short  distance  above  and  away  from  the  hive, 
calling  loudly  and  then  entering  the  nest.  The  male  was 
also  observed  calling  near  the  nest  but  not  entering  it. 
Both  these  behaviours  were  noted  on  three  or  four 
occasions,  usually  at  intervals  of  up  to  an  hour  or  so 
apart. 

Instances  of  Black-and-yellow  Broadbill  Eurylaimus 
ochromalus  locating  their  nests  close  to  beehives  have 
been  recorded  in  Sarawak  (Lambert  and  Woodcock 
1996)  but  no  references  to  this  type  of  behaviour  in 
Banded  Broadbill  has  been  reported.  Due  to  the  fact 
that  the  nest  was  located  in  a  very  exposed,  conspicuous 
location  it  may  be  that  the  beehive  provides  a  degree  of 
protection,  as  does  the  actual  construction  of  the  nest 
itself,  to  adults  and  young  alike.  Any  predatory  mammal 
or  reptile  may  be  deterred  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  potentially  aggressive  bees.  Alternatively,  or 
possibly  in  conjunction  with  this,  the  bees  may  provide 
a  ready  source  of  food  for  the  broadbills,  although  they 
are  thought  to  feed  predominantly  on  orthopterans 
(Lambert  and  Woodcock  1996)  and  the  author  did  not 
observe  any  such  behaviour. 
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Two  records  of  Black-headed  Bunting  Emberiza 
melanocephala  in  Sabah  -  the  first  definite 
occurrences  in  Malaysia  and  Borneo 

NICK  DYMOND 


Towards  the  end  of  a  wildlife  tour  of  Sabah  (of  which  I 
was  the  leader),  a  one  night  visit  was  made  to  Pulau 
Tiga  National  Park,  a  few  kilometres  off  the  west  coast 
of  Sabah.  In  the  early  afternoon  of  16  October  1996, 
while  members  of  the  group  were  enjoying  a  siesta,  I 
found  a  lone  bunting  Emberiza  feeding  on  grass  seeds 
along  the  fringe  of  a  mown  lawn  area  behind  the  staff 
quarters.  The  bunting  showed  little  concern  as  I  watched 
it  for  about  20  minutes  from  a  range  of  about  20  m,  but 
when  I  eventually  approached  a  little  nearer  it  flew  to 
perch  in  a  nearby  sapling.  It  was  still  feeding  in  the  same 
area  when  I  returned  later  with  three  group  members, 
by  which  time  it  was  associating  with  a  flock  of  about 
10  Eurasian  Tree  Sparrows  Passer  montanus,  but  it  was 
not  found  during  a  brief  search  on  the  next  day. 

First  impressions  were  of  a  large,  robust,  long-tailed 
bunting  in  first-winter  type  plumage  and,  immediately, 
I  was  certain  that  it  was  either  a  Black-headed  Bunting 
E.  melanocephala  or  a  Red-headed  Bunting  E.  bruniceps. 
I  have  considerable  experience  of  melanocephala  in 
Europe  in  spring  and  autumn,  including  first-winters, 
and  also  three  critically  examined  autumn  first-winters 
in  Shetland,  and  I  have  experience  of  bruniceps  in  adult 
and  first-winter  plumages  in  India.  Prolonged  critical 
observation  of  both  structure  and  plumage  of  the 
bunting  enabled  me  to  identify  it  as  a  first-winter 
melanocephala  of  indeterminate  sex. 

Size  and  structure:  A  large,  robust  bunting  with  a  large 
head,  a  stout,  rather  long  and  pointed  bill,  and  a  longish 
tail.  The  large  size  was  particularly  apparent  when  it 
was  among  Eurasian  Tree  Sparrows,  and  the  tail  of  the 
bunting  appeared  perhaps  2  cm  longer  than  that  of  a 
sparrow. 

Primary  projection:  At  rest,  five  primaries  showed  well 
beyond  the  longest  tertial  ( E .  bruniceps  usually  only 
shows  four  primaries). 

Upperparts:  Crown  sandy  greyish-brown,  finely 
streaked  darker.  Indistinct  pale  buffy  supercilium  and 
pale  buffy  lores,  ear-coverts  a  little  darker  greyish-buff, 
sides  of  neck  pale  buff.  Nape  sandy  greyish-brown,  only 
faintly  streaked;  mantle  and  back  sandy  greyish-brown, 
more  strongly  streaked  darker;  scapulars  with  dark 
centres  tinged  chestnut  and  pale  gingery-buff  fringes. 
Rump  and  uppertail-coverts  strongly  tinged  chestnut; 
tail  feathers  brown  with  sandy-buff  fringes,  but  no  white 
on  outer  pair.  Wing-coverts  and  flight  feathers  all  greyish- 
brown  with  pale  buff  fringes,  tinged  chestnut  on  largest 
alula  feather. 

Underparts:  Chin  and  throat  creamy-white,  breast 
similar  with  fine  dark  streaks  extending  faintly  onto 
upper  flanks;  lower  breast  tinged  yellowish,  increasingly 


yellow  through  belly  and  ventral  area  to  quite  bright 
yellow  undertail-coverts. 

Bare  parts:  Eye  black;  bill  uniform  mid-grey;  legs  and 
feet  pinkish-brown. 

No  call  heard. 

Although  many  first-winter  individuals  of  the  species 
pair,  E.  melanocephala  and  E.  bruniceps ,  are  extremely 
difficult  to  identify  specifically  with  certainty,  and 
sometimes  are  impossible  to  determine  in  the  field  even 
with  prolonged  close  range  observations  (Byers  et  al. 
1995,  Harris  et  al.  1996),  this  particular  individual 
showed  several  characters  which,  in  combination,  left 
me  in  no  doubt  that  it  was  melanocephala.  Those 
important  characters  were:  five  primaries  clearly  showing 
beyond  longest  tertial;  extent  of  yellow  on  underparts; 
centres  of  rump  feathers  and  uppertail-coverts  strongly 
tinged  chestnut;  centres  of  scapulars  tinged  chestnut; 
bill  proportions. 

This  record  has  been  accepted  by  the  Records 
Committee  of  the  Malaysian  Nature  Society  and 
constitutes  the  first  for  Malaysia  and  the  first  definite 
record  for  Borneo. 

I  returned  to  Pulau  Tiga  with  another  wildlife  tour 
group  one  year  later,  on  22  October  1997.  That 
afternoon,  to  my  utter  amazement,  one  member  of  the 
group,  Andrew  Allport,  found  another  first-winter 
bunting  in  exactly  the  same  area  of  the  island,  and 
identified  it  as  a  Black-headed  Bunting.  Quite 
remarkably,  the  next  morning  we  found  that  there  were 
in  fact  three  buntings,  mostly  keeping  in  close  company 
and  all  showing  characters  to  convince  us  that  all  three 
were  first-winter  melanocephala.  Several  photographs 
were  obtained  of  one  of  the  individuals.  This  multiple 
occurrence  constitutes  the  second  record  for  Malaysia 
and  Borneo. 

There  have  been  at  least  1 8  other  extralimital  records 
of  Black-headed  Buntings  in  eastern  Asia:  12  in  Japan 
up  to  1991  (Brazil  1991),  two  in  Fujian  Province,  China 
(La  Touche  1925-1934),  two  in  Hong  Kong  (Leader 
1996),  one  in  Thailand  (Boonsong  and  Round  1991) 
and  one  in  Laos  (Thewlis  1995).  In  addition,  there  have 
been  six  indeterminate  records  of  melanocephala! 
bruniceps  (involving  eight  individuals)  in  Hong  Kong 
and  two  records  of  ‘probable’  melanocephala  in  Brunei 
(Mann  1987  and  1989). 
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Green-faced  Parrotfinch  Erythrura  viridifacies  in 

northern  Luzon,  Philippines 

DESMOND  ALLEN 


Green-faced  Parrotfinch  Erythrura  viridifacies  is  a  little- 
known  and  apparently  rare  species  endemic  to  the 
Philippines  and  currently  considered  ‘Endangered’.  A 
single  bird  was  encountered  near  Dumalneg  in  northern 
Ilocos  Norte  Province,  at  c.  100  m  altitude,  on  9 
February  1994.  Dumalneg  lies  near  the  north  coast  of 
Luzon  at  the  edge  of  a  large  area  of  logged  and  primary 
forest.  The  bird  was  first  sighted  at  about  noon,  in  full 
sunlight  on  a  rock  by  a  small  streamlet,  in  a  largely 
cleared  valley  with  scattered  trees  and  much  climbing 
bamboo.  It  flushed  into  a  patch  of  bushes  enclosing  a 
stream  but  I  was  able  to  approach  to  within  about  3  m 
of  it  and  saw  that  it  was  holding  a  bamboo  seed  of  c.  3- 
4  mm  diameter  in  its  mouth.  The  seed  seemed  rather 
too  big  for  the  bird  to  deal  with  and  it  later  dropped  it 
but  I  suspect  it  was  feeding  on  these  seeds,  which  were 
common  in  the  area. The  bird  appeared  very  similar  to 
the  portrait  in  Clement  and  Harris  (1993)  but  the  edges 
of  the  primaries  appeared  distinctly  darker,  forming  a 
blackish  panel  and  the  eye  was  slightly  larger.  This  bird 
was  known  by  my  guide  as  ‘saamuf ,  (which  is  also  the 
local  name  for  a  kind  of  fruit)  but  he  described  it  as 
rare. 

There  have  been  rather  few  records  of  this  species 
(Dickinson  et  al.  1991,  Poulsen  1995),  the  only 
previously  published  recent  one(s)  (Collar  et  al.  1994) 
having  been  that  of  the  survey  at  Dalton  Pass  (Alonzo- 
Pasicolan  1992).  Since  then  it  has  been  netted  three 
times  at  650-700  m  in  the  Pandan  peninsula  of  Panay 
by  the  PESCP  team  in  1996  (de  Soye  et  al.  in  prep.), 
and  sighted  once  there  this  year  at  c.  30  m  (E.  Curio 
pers.  comm.);  one  bird  was  also  seen  by  a  survey  team 
in  1996  in  Orani  Municipality  in  the  Bataan  peninsula 
(NORDECO  and  DENR  1 998).  Climbing  bamboo  was 
abundant  at  both  of  these  latter  two  sites,  Dinochloa  in 
Bataan,  and  possibly  Schizostachyum  in  Panay.  It  may 


be  that  the  distribution  of  this  species  is  principally 
determined  by  the  distribution  of  such  bamboo.  Given 
the  very  quiet  and  usually  shy  behaviour  of  its  congener 
Red-eared  Parrotfinch  Erythrura  coloria,  it  is  quite  likely 
to  be  easily  overlooked.  A  photograph  of  one  of  the  Panay 
birds  in  de  Soye  (1997)  is  consistent  with  my 
observations  of  the  plumage  as  given  above. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Michael  Poulsen,  Prof.  Dr.  E.  Curio  and  Yves 
de  Soye  for  help  in  preparing  this  note. 
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An  undescribed  Muscicapa  flycatcher 
on  Sulawesi,  Indonesia 

BEN  KING,  PHILIP  ROSTRON,TEUS  LUIJENDIJK,  ROB  BOUWMAN  AND  CHRIS  QUISPEL 


On  20  July  1997  in  Lore  Lindu  National  Park  in  central 
Sulawesi,  Indonesia,  BK  and  PR  observed  a  flycatcher, 
apparently  of  the  genus  Muscicapa ,  which  was  unlike 
any  known  Muscicapa  species.  The  bird  was  at  1,025  m 
elevation,  about  5  km  south-east  of  the  Kamarora  turn¬ 
off,  on  the  main  road  through  the  park.  The  habitat  was 
secondary  broadleaf  evergreen  forest  with  a  few  large 
trees  still  present.  The  flycatcher  was  seen  about  10  m 
up  in  a  tree  overhanging  the  road  and  observed  with 
binoculars  and  a  20x  spotting  scope  for  4  or  5  minutes, 
before  it  disappeared.  Its  upperparts  were  a  dull  grey- 
brown,  with  2  whitish  wing-bars;  underparts  white,  the 
throat  and  breast  heavily  dark-streaked,  the  throat 
looking  dusky,  while  the  breast  showed  more  white;  no 
crown  streaks;  no  eyering;  sides  of  head  as  upperparts 
with  no  distinct  pale  or  dark  markings;  its  broad  bill 
looked  entirely  black  (however,  from  directly 
underneath,  PR  noted  that  the  basal  looked  paler 
greyish);  the  wing  tip  reached  halfway  down  the  tail. 
Through  binoculars,  the  narrow  streaks  were 
conspicuous  against  the  whitish  breast,  but  the  throat 
looked  a  light  dusky  colour,  with  the  streaks  only  faintly 
discernible.  The  streaks  on  the  throat  were  somewhat 
clearer  in  the  spotting  scope. The  flycatcher  made  several 
sallies  after  insects  inside  the  canopy  of  the  tree.  Its 
plumage  appeared  rather  fresh.  The  bird  appeared 
smaller  than  the  Grey-streaked  Flycatcher  Muscicapa 
griseisticta,  and  lacked  the  distinct  pattern  on  the  face  of 
that  species  as  well  as  its  whitish  throat.  Given  the  date, 
it  is  likely  that  the  bird  was  a  resident  species,  as  the 
northern  migratory  species  (such  as  M.  griseisticta )  are 
on  their  breeding  grounds  far  to  the  north  then. 

On  22  July,  at  about  650  m  elevation,  at  about  km 
31  (from  Palu),  on  the  road  leading  south-east  from 
Palu  through  Lore  Lindu  National  Park,  BK  and  PR 
found  a  pair  of  these  flycatchers  in  trees  near  the  road. 
At  least  one  of  the  birds  was  making  some  high-pitched 
calls  that  were  taped.  They  responded  quite  well  to  the 
tape,  giving  us  extended  scope  views  at  15  m.  Again, 
the  entirely  plain  face  with  no  distinct  markings  was 
striking,  as  was  the  dusky  (but  streaked)  throat  and 
heavily  dark-streaked  breast.  PR  noted  a  dark  vent  strap 
and  unstreaked  under  tail-coverts  on  one  of  the  pair.  The 


bill  was  entirely  black.  Both  birds  were  in  heavily  abraded 
plumage.  The  habitat  was  a  very  patchy  remnant  of 
forest. 

On  23  July  at  Dumoga  Bone  National  Park  in  North 
Sulawesi,  TL,  RB  and  CQ  observed  a  similar  bird.  It 
was  at  about  250  m  elevation.  The  habitat  was  mixed 
primary  and  secondary  broadleaf  evergreen  forest.  The 
flycatcher  was  approximately  25-30  m  up  in  a  tall  rather 
separate  tree  with  a  small  feeding  flock.  It  frequently 
made  short  sallies  to  catch  flying  insects.  It  was  a  smallish 
flycatcher  (12-13  cm).  Overall  dull  brown-grey 
upperparts,  slightly  darker  on  wings  and  shoulders.  Head 
very  dull  greyish,  ‘plain-faced’  without  obvious  eyering 
or  marked  lores.  Underparts  off-white  with  obvious 
(though  not  very  contrasting)  streaks  on  the  breast.  The 
streaks  seemed  to  have  the  shape  of  elongated  rectangles 
(thus  somewhat  between  ‘streaks’  and  ‘spots’).  Overall 
structure  compact,  not  elongated.  Although  the 
observers  had  never  seen  Grey-streaked  Flycatcher,  they 
knew  from  observations  of  the  even  longer-winged  Dark¬ 
sided  Flycatcher  M.  sibirica,  that  this  difference  in  shape 
was  very  distinctive. The  wings,  therefore,  were  probably 
rather  short,  although  this  character  was  not  confirmed 
in  the  field.  The  eye  appeared  large  and  beady,  and  the 
bill  dark  (but  the  distance  may  have  been  too  great  for 
100%  certainty  about  the  latter). 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  this  distinct  form, 
apparently  unnoticed  until  now,  should  suddenly  be 
observed  in  3  widely  disparate  localities. 

We  feel  that  this  flycatcher  is  likely  to  be  an 
undescribed  species.  While  the  streaks  on  the  throat  and 
breast  suggest  Grey-streaked  Flycatcher,  the  different 
pattern  of  streaks  and  its  smaller  size  indicate  that  it 
may  be  part  of  the  Asian  Brown  Flycatcher  M.  dauurica 
complex,  which  has  several  tropical  resident  species: 
Brown-streaked  M.  williamsoni  (Malaysia),  Ashy¬ 
breasted  M.  randi  (Philippines)  and  Sumba  Brown  M. 
segregata  (Sumba). 

A  formal  description  of  the  species  is  not  possible 
with  this  limited  information,  but  this  note  is  presented 
to  call  attention  to  its  existence  and  to  facilitate  further 
study. 
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A  record  of  Greater  Painted-snipe  Rostratula 
benghalensis  in  Sulawesi,  Indonesia 

R.  BISHOP  AND  A.  BISHOP 


On  the  evenings  of  4  and  6  August  1 997  between  1 7h00 
and  18h00,  6  Greater  Painted-snipe  Rostratula 
benghalensis,  one  adult  female  and  five  males/juveniles, 
were  observed  in  a  wet  paddyfield  approximately  200 
m  from  the  headquarters  complex  of  Dumoga  Bone 
National  Park  atToraut,  northern  Sulawesi.  The  birds 
were  recognised  as  Greater  Painted-snipe,  a  species 
familiar  to  the  observers  from  previous  observations  in 
Kenya,  Thailand  and  India,  by  the  combination  of  long 
bill,  conspicuous  pale  eye-ring  and  postocular  streak, 
prominent  white  stripe  on  the  side  of  the  breast,  ‘V’  on 
the  back,  numerous  pale  spots  on  the  flight  feathers  and, 
in  the  adult  female,  chestnut  neck,  face  and  upper  breast. 
There  are  no  previously  documented  records  of  Greater 
Painted-snipe  from  Sulawesi  (Coates  and  Bishop  1997, 
White  and  Bruce,  1986),  although  elsewhere  inWallacea 
the  species  has  been  recorded  from  a  single  specimen  at 
Mataram,  Lombok  (van  Bemmel  1940),  a  female 
collected  on  West  Sumbawa  in  January  1910  (Rensch 
1931)  and  five  breeding  records  from  West  Flores  in 


R.  Bishop  and  A.  Bishop,  Box  30709,  Nairobi,  Kenya 


April,  May  and  June  (Verheijen  1964).  In  view  of  the 
widespread  distribution  of  Greater  Painted-snipe  in 
Australasia  and  the  Philippines,  occurrence  in  Sulawesi 
is  not  surprising,  although  the  species  is  presumably 
scarce  and  local. 
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Greater  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  ruber  and 
Rufous-tailed  Scrub  Robin  Cercotrichas  galactotes : 

two  new  species  for  China 

MA  MING 


Greater  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  ruber 

Two  Greater  Flamingos  were  captured  in  Xinjiang, 
China,  in  late  1997.  The  first  one  was  obtained  from 
local  inhabitants  by  the  staff  of  Hami  Forestry  Bureau 
at  Erbao  (42°9’N  93°1’E)  in  September  1997  (exact 
date  unknown).  Later  in  November  of  the  same  year,  a 
group  of  about  ten  birds  flew  past  the  suburb  of  Urumqi. 
An  injured  bird  among  the  group  was  captured  and 
examined.  Photographs  of  the  bird  while  still  alive  are 
available  and  one  specimen  has  been  kept  by  the 
Epidemiological  Institute  of  Xinjiang.  It  has  also  been 
ascertained  that  the  birds  were  not  imported  nor 
escapes. 


The  body  length  and  weight  of  one  of  the  specimens 
were  930  mm  and  1,700  g,  respectively,  both  being 
roughly  20%  less  than  the  lowest  figures  given  in  del 
Hoy o  et  al.  (1992).  Both  birds  were  subadults,  probably 
first-year  birds. 

The  nearest  known  breeding  grounds  of  the  Greater 
Flamingo  are  in  northern  Kazakhstan  (Flint  et  al.  1989), 
some  1,500  km  to  the  north-west  of  Urumqi  and  2,000 
km  from  Hami.  Whether  these  records  in  Xinjiang 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  previously  unknown  breeding 
site  nearby,  or  occasional  nomadic  movements  as 
discussed  by  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987),  is  not  clear.  These 
records  added  not  just  a  species,  but  also  a  new  family 
to  the  China  bird  list. 
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Rufous-tailed  Scrub  Robin  Cercotrichas 
galactotes 

A  specimen  of  an  unfamiliar  bird  was  collected  by  Mr 
Jia  Zexin  of  the  Xinjiang  Institute  of  Biology,  Pedology 
and  Desert  Research  in  May/June  1995  (exact  date 
unknown)  at  Beishawo  (44°15’N  87°58’E)  in  Fukang 
county,  about  60  km  north  of  Urumqi. 

The  specimen  was  examined  and  compared  with 
more  than  thirty  specimens  kept  by  the  Institute  of 
Zoology,  Kazakhstan  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
positively  identified  as  a  Rufous-tailed  Scrub  Robin 
Cercotrichas  galactotes. 

This  species  is  widely  distributed  in  Central  Asia, 
and  its  known  range  extends  to  southern  Kazakhstan, 
adjacent  to  north-east  Xinjiang  (Flint  etal.  1989).  This 
record  extends  its  range  eastwards  by  about  1,000  km. 
It  also  adds  a  new  genus  to  the  China  bird  list. 


I  would  like  to  thank  Mr  C.  Y.  Lam  for  his  assistance  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  manuscript. 
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The  size  of  Forktail 


Fourteen  years  ago  I  wrote  an  inaugural  editorial  for 
this  journal  under  the  title  “The  scope  of  Forktail ”,  and 
now  find  myself,  as  Chairman  of  OBC,  required  to  write 
a  short  piece  to  explain  its  size. 

After  two  issues,  in  1998  and  1 999,  whose  combined 
length  was  191  pages,  this  year’s  Forktail  turns  out  to  be 
a  bumper  issue  that  almost  exactly  matches  numbers 
1 4  and  1 5  together.  OBC  Council  hopes  this  will  please 
all  our  members  and  go  some  way  to  make  up  for  a  few 
slightly  lean  years.  However,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  think 
of  this  as  a  millennium  special  -  a  once-off.  Several  things 
conspired  to  bring  this  about,  including  of  course  (a) 
the  date  and  (b)  the  previous  lean  years,  but  chiefly  the 
facts  that  (c)  Council  has  been  able  to  make  some  good 
savings  in  its  general  housekeeping,  and  (d)  a 
considerable  backlog  of  submissions  had  accumulated, 
many  of  which  were  on  the  point  of  being  ready  for 
publication. 

Council,  and  in  particular  the  Editorial  Committee, 
is  very  aware  that  publishing  Forktail  only  once  a  year 
means  that  authors  may  have  to  wait  considerable 
periods  before  their  work  appears  in  print:  for  example, 
if  they  submit  a  paper  five  months  before  the  journal  is 
due  to  be  published,  they  may  find  that  the  refereeing 
process  delays  a  decision  beyond  the  deadline,  or  that 
the  year’s  issue  is  already  full,  so  their  piece  may  only 
see  the  light  of  day  1 7  months  after  it  reached  the  Editor. 
We  do  not  wish  this  circumstance  to  serve  as  a 


disincentive  to  authors.  It  is  therefore  our  expectation 
to  increase  the  size  of  Forktail  to  a  ‘fixed’  page  length, 
hopefully  midway  between  its  1999  and  2000  sizes. This 
year’s  particular  giant  is  for  reasons  a-d  above;  it  has 
proved  expensive,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  in 
future  years.  On  the  other  hand,  we  recognise  that 
Forktail  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as  an 
ornithological  and  conservation  journal,  and  that  it  is 
attracting  a  greater  breadth  and  intensity  of 
contributions  than  in  years  gone  by.  Moreover,  the 
Club’s  recent  decision  to  embrace  north-east  Asia  (see 
OBC  Bull.  31:  6-7)  substantially  increases  the  journal’s 
author  and  subject  catchment  area.  As  a  result  of  all 
these  factors,  Council  welcomes  the  chance  to  commit 
the  Club  to  a  larger,  standard-sized  Forktail  for  at  least 
the  next  few  years,  and  we  hope  that  readers,  in  taking 
particular  pleasure  in  this  special  issue,  will  not  feel 
aggrieved  when  next  year’s  copy  feels  a  little  smaller. 

Finally,  Council  often  minutes  this  but  rarely  has 
the  chance  to  say  anything  in  public:  how  grateful  we 
are  to  Tim  Inskipp  and  David  Blakesley  for  the  immense 
amount  of  work  they  put  in  to  the  editing  of  Forktail, 
and  in  particular  this  bumper  issue.  And  I  will  also  record 
Council’s  gratitude  to  Margaret  Sykes,  OBC  Treasurer, 
and  her  Finance  Committee  (Graeme  Spinks  and 
Richard  Bosanquet),  many  of  whose  initiatives  have 
resulted  in  the  savings  that  have  made  this  issue  possible. 
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Roost  counts  of  harriers  Circus  spanning,  seven  -  I 
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winters  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  India 


T.  GANESH  and  P.  KANNIAH 


A  roost  of  four  species  of  wintering  harriers  (Eurasian  Marsh  Circus  aeruginosus ,  Montagu  C. 
pygargus,  Pallid  C.  macrourus  and  Hen  Harrier  C.  cyaneus)  was  monitored  for  a  period  of  seven 
years  from  1986  to  1994  at  a  grassland  site  near  Secunderabad,  India.  Eurasian  Marsh  Harriers 
accounted  for  more  than  30%  of  harriers  at  the  roost,  followed  by  ringtails  and  juveniles  of 
Montagu’s,  Pallid  and  Hen  Harriers.  A  peak  roost  of  over  200  harriers  occurred  in  1988-1989. 
Counts  were  not  highly  variable  between  years  but  a  perceptible  fall  in  numbers  was  noticed  over 
the  years.  Peak  numbers  occurred  in  October  and  there  was  no  significant  increase  later  in  the 
winter.  Local  factors  such  as  grass  cutting  probably  affected  roost  numbers.  A  survey  of  a  network 
of  sites  is  proposed  to  better  ascertain  regional  trends  in  numbers. 


INTRODUCTION 

Long-term  monitoring  of  bird  numbers  in  India  has 
been  carried  out  for  waterfowl  species  (Perennou  et  al. 
1994),  and  for  grassland  birds  such  as  the  Great  Indian 
Bustard  (Rahmani  and  Manakadan  1988)  and  floricans 
(Narayan  et  al.  1989).  Other  migrants  such  as  raptors 
have  not  been  regularly  monitored.  Being  at  the  pinnacle 
of  the  food  chain,  raptors  deserve  more  attention  on 
their  wintering  grounds  (Newton  1979).  The  migrant 
raptors  which  winter  throughout  the  Indian 
subcontinent  include  several  species  of  harriers  Circus 
(Ali  and  Ripley  1983),  which  congregate  in  large 
numbers  at  grasslands  for  roosting  (Rahmani  and 
Manakadan  1986,  Clarke  1996a,  Kanniah  and  Ganesh 
in  press). 

Study  Area 

Counts  of  harriers  were  made  at  a  grassland  roost  site 
located  in  a  mosaic  of  agricultural,  semi-urban  and  scrub 
forest  habitat  near  Alwal,  1 0  km  north  of  Secunderabad, 
Andhra  Pradesh,  India  (17°25'N  78°15'E).The  area  is 
about  550  m  asl  and  receives  about  800  mm  of  rainfall 
annually.  The  grassland  near  Alwal  is  approximately  1 
knf  in  size,  with  complete  grass  cover,  and  is  maintained 
as  a  military  dairy  farm  with  periodic  fodder  harvesting. 
Though  developed  along  the  fringes,  this  area  remains 
relatively  isolated  and  free  from  any  major  interference. 
Counts  were  made  each  winter  1986/1987  to  1993/1994, 
except  for  1991/1992. 

METHODS 

Roost  counts 

Counts  were  made  in  the  evenings. Two  strategic  points 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  grassland  were  chosen  from 
which  harriers  were  counted  by  each  author 
independently.  It  was  possible  to  keep  track  of  incoming 
individuals  because  the  grassland  was  on  a  slope  with  a 
shallow  depression  in  the  middle  and  could  be  watched 
from  either  end.  Harriers  approached  largely  from  one 
direction.  Observations  began  about  2  hours  before 
actual  settling  of  the  birds  and  each  incoming  individual 


was  recorded.  Birds  already  in  the  area  before  counting 
started  and  those  in  an  adjacent  pre-roost  site  were  taken 
account  of.  Complete  counts  of  birds  milling  before 
roosting  were  also  made  and  were  compared  with  the 
arrival  counts.  Both  the  counts  tallied  well  and  so  counts 
during  milling  were  not  analysed. 

Counts  were  generally  made  at  intervals  of  ten  days. 
Weekly  observations  were  made  early  in  the  season 
because  the  variability  in  numbers  was  high  over  a  short 
period  then,  and  the  chances  of  missing  the  maxima  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  was  high.  Later  in  the  season 
variability  was  very  low.  Peak  numbers  of  birds  sighted 
per  month  were  used  as  data  for  analysis. 

The  sex  of  individuals  was  noted  where  possible. 
However,  birds  often  could  not  be  sexed  due  to  distance 
or  poor  light  conditions.  Ringtails  and  juveniles  of 
Montagu’s,  Pallid  and  Hen  Harriers  were  pooled  into  a 
single  category,  as  they  look  similar  in  the  field.  These 
are  referred  to  as  ‘ringtails  and  juveniles’  in  this  paper. 
Grass  cutting  was  evaluated  by  the  time  taken  to  harvest 
the  grass. 

RESULTS 
Species  composition 

Five  species  of  harriers:  Eurasian  Marsh  Circus 
aeruginosus,  Montagu’s  Harrier  C.  pygargus ,  Pallid 
Harrier  C.  macrourus ,  Hen  Harrier  C.  cyaneus  and  Pied 
Harrier  C.  melanoleucos  were  recorded.  The  last  two 
occurred  irregularly  and  the  Pied  Harrier,  in  particular, 
was  rare.  Confirmed  roosting  of  Hen  Harriers  was 
recorded  only  from  1989-1990  onwards. The  other  three 
harrier  species  occurred  in  all  seven  winters  of 
observations.  By  far  the  most  frequently  recorded  species 
was  the  Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier,  which  contributed 
more  than  30%  of  the  summed  counts  (7,822  birds), 
followed  by  ‘ringtails  and  juveniles’  of  Montagu’s,  Pallid 
and  Hen  Harriers  (24%). 

Fluctuations  in  numbers 

Harriers  were  present  from  early  September  to  mid  April. 
The  mean  monthly  peak  numbers  of  harriers  counted 
during  each  winter  are  shown  in  Table  1.  Maxima 
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Table  1.  Peak  counts  of  each  category  of  harrier  Circus  counted  at  their  roost  site  near  Alwal,  Andhra  Pradesh,  India 


Winters 

Total 

(males,  females 
and  juveniles) 

Montagu’s 

(males) 

Marsh 

(males) 

Pallid 

(males) 

Hen 

(males) 

Montagu’s,  Pallid 
and  Hen  ‘ringtails 
and  juveniles’ 

1986  -  1987 

102 

10 

7 

4 

0 

13 

1987  -  1988 

90 

20 

15 

4 

0 

20 

1988-  1989 

217 

102 

1 1 

4 

0 

64 

1989-  1990 

105 

42 

13 

5 

0 

70 

1990  -  1991 

86 

25 

7 

3 

4 

23 

1992  -  1993 

71 

35 

4 

3 

3 

31 

1993-  1994 

65 

39 

4 

3 

2 

27 

occurred  during  October,  but  by  January  the  numbers 
began  to  gradually  diminish.  Male  and  female  Eurasian 
Marsh  Harriers  tended  to  peak  in  November  or 
December,  while  many  juveniles  were  present  in 
September.  In  contrast,  adult  male  Montagu’s  peaked 
earlier  in  the  season,  while  Pallid  and  Hen  Harriers, 
though  few,  remained  steady  from  September  to  March. 
The  numbers  of  ‘ringtails  and  juveniles’  were  high 
initially  and  declined  rapidly  thereafter. 

Adult  males  seemed  to  leave  on  spring  migration 
earlier.  Birds  lingering  in  April  were  more  often  either 
brown  Eurasian  Marsh  Harriers  or  ‘ringtails  and 
juveniles’.  However,  in  1987,  1993  and  1994  male 
Eurasian  Marsh,  Montagu’s  and  Pallid  Harriers 
remained  until  mid  April.  In  1988,  the  last  male  Pallid 
Harrier  was  seen  on  22  March,  whilst  Eurasian  Marsh 
and  ‘ringtails  and  juveniles’  were  present  until  early  April. 
Similarly,  in  1 989  Eurasian  Marsh  Harriers  and  ‘ringtails 
and  juveniles’  were  present  as  late  as  19  April,  whilst 
male  Pallid  and  Montagu’s  Harriers  were  seen  until  end 
of  March.  In  1990,  no  harriers  were  observed  roosting 
after  1 9  February. 

Grass  harvest 

Grass  is  harvested  at  Alwal  between  September  and 
February  depending  on  growth.  In  1988/1989  and  1989/ 
1990  the  harvest  lasted  for  five  months  while  in  1991/ 
1992  and  1986/1987  it  was  over  in  two  months  due  to 
poor  grass  growth.  In  1988/1989  and  1989/1990  when 
harrier  numbers  were  highest,  grass  growth  was  vigorous. 
Harriers  prefer  tall  grass  for  roosting  and  at  Alwal  they 
roosted  at  specific  spots  in  the  grassland  where  the  grass 
was  tall.  When  the  grass  was  cut,  the  harriers  dispersed 
and  roosted  in  open  and  less  favourable  places. 


DISCUSSION 

The  mix  of  harriers  at  Alwal  was  biased  towards  Eurasian 
Marsh  Harriers.  In  contrast,  Rahmani  and  Manakadan 
(1986)  noted  almost  90%  of  all  adult  males  roosting  at 
Rollapadu  in  Andhra  Pradesh,  India,  to  be  Montagu’s 
Harriers,  followed  by  Pallid  and  Eurasian  Marsh.  At 
Alwal,  marshes  and  rice  fields,  favoured  foraging  habitat 
of  the  Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier,  were  located  within  a 
radius  of  5  km  of  the  roost.  In  contrast,  the  area  around 
Rollapadu  is  arid  and  is  preferred  by  dry  habitat  species 


such  as  Montagu’s.  During  his  study  of  rainforest  raptors 
in  the  Western  Ghats,  India,  Thiollay  (1993)  recorded 
almost  equal  proportions  of  all  three  harriers  in  a 
grassland-forest  landscape  where  all  habitat  types  were 
common.  Similar  habitat  preferences  have  been 
demonstrated  for  Montagu’s  and  Marsh  Harriers 
wintering  in  Senegal  (Arroyo  et  al.  1995).  Local  habitat 
is  clearly  important  to  harrier  composition  in  an  area. 

Variability  in  the  numbers  of  Eurasian  Marsh 
Harriers  could  be  largely  due  to  fluctuation  in  the 
availability  of  small  tanks  and  rice  fields,  which  are 
dependent  on  the  monsoons.  It  is  harder  to  say  what 
could  cause  similar  variability  in  ‘ringtails  and  juveniles’ 
as  they  include  three  species.  The  interpretation  of  trends 
in  numbers  of  migratory  species  is  complicated  because 
adverse  conditions  can  be  encountered  at  any  point  in 
the  migratory  circuit  (Morse  1980,  Winstanley  et  al. 
1974).  Harriers  in  India,  as  in  other  areas,  may  largely 
depend  on  Orthoptera  (Satheesan  and  Rao  1990, 
Satheesan  et  al.  1990,  Clarke  and  Prakash  1997), 
although  other  species  of  invertebrates  and  some 
vertebrate  species  also  feature  in  the  diet  (Clarke  1996b). 

Grasshopper  numbers  fluctuate,  and  the  presence 
or  absence  of  harrier  roosts  could  be  directly  due  to 
their  numbers,  as  seen  in  Senegal  (Cormier  and  Baillon 
1991).  At  Alwal,  grasshoppers  are  also  important  and 
high  numbers  seem  to  coincide  with  peak  harrier 
numbers.  During  such  times,  at  every  few  steps  in  the 
grass  many  hoppers  were  flushed  out.  Most  of  the 
harriers  also  tended  to  stay  longer  in  the  same  roost 
area  during  this  period.  A  few  pellets  that  were  examined 
contained  mandibles  and  femurs  of  grasshoppers.  The 
overall  number  of  harriers  at  Alwal  is  a  reflection  of 
changes  in  the  number  of  Eurasian  Marsh  Harriers  and 
not  to  the  other  species  in  the  area.  This  is  expected  as 
Eurasian  Marsh  Harriers  account  for  30%  of  the 
individuals  and  showed  marked  changes  in  their 
numbers  over  the  season,  unlike  other  species,  which 
were  more  stable. 

Conservation  and  Monitoring 

The  local  grasslands,  called  ‘kanchas’,  have  all  but 
disappeared,  either  due  to  conversion  or  the  process  of 
natural  succession  in  the  Telengana  region  of  Andhra 
Pradesh.  A  few  are  maintained  and  protected. 
Conversion  to  monoculture  plantations  of  Acacia  and 
dry  land  farms  threatens  even  the  present  site.  These 
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‘kanchas’  are  small  (<l-2  km2)  but  support  important 
numbers  of  roosting  harriers.  Hence  the  conservation 
of  these  remaining  sites  is  essential  as  they  may  be  used 
as  stopping-off  points  by  harriers  on  migration. 

To  ascertain  trends  in  the  population  of  wintering 
harriers,  we  suggest  that  a  network  of  roost  sites  be 
selected,  which  should  be  monitored  for  five  years  to 
establish  the  status  of  the  birds.  Harriers  feed  primarily 
on  insects,  such  as  grasshoppers,  and  on  small  rodents 
and  birds  mostly  from  agricultural  areas  (Ali  and  Ripley 
1983,  Arroyo  et  al.  1995).  Hence,  they  can  be  exposed 
to  pesticide  accumulation  over  time  which  could  be 
evident  only  from  long-term  population  monitoring 
(Newton  1979). 

Unlike  others  species  of  migratory  birds  very  little  is 
known  in  terms  of  ringing  recoveries  of  the  wintering 
population  of  Indian  harriers.  A  large-scale  ringing/ 
tagging  programme  is  necessary  to  trace  their  migration 
route  and  breeding  areas. 


We  thank  Soubadra  Ganesan,  Roger  Clarke  and  David  Blakesley  for 
their  comments  on  the  manuscript. 
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Bird  fauna  of  two  protected  forests 
in  northern  Vietnam 

MICHAEL  HILL 


The  bird  faunas  of  two  protected  areas  in  northern  Vietnam  (Tonkin)  were  studied  in  1994  and 
1996,  and  compared  with  those  of  other  sites  in  northern  Vietnam.  Each  of  the  study  sites  is 
dominated  by  evergreen  tropical  forest  on  limestone,  although  the  extent  and  altitudinal  range  of 
forest  vegetation  differ  between  the  reserves.  A  total  of  289  species  was  recorded,  including  one 
species  new  toVietnam:  Lesser  Rufous-headed  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  atrosuperciliaris,  and  several 
other  species  outside  of  their  previously  recorded  ranges.  At  both  locations,  species  normally 
found  at  high  altitudes  were  observed  at  altitudes  significantly  below  their  expected  range,  especially 
in  the  winter  months,  probably  due  to  seasonally  reduced  food  supplies.  This  phenomenon  has 
also  been  noted  at  other  sites  in  northern  Vietnam,  such  as  Cue  Phuong  National  Park. 


INTRODUCTION 

Vietnam  has  a  total  of  87  protected  areas,  although  many 
of  these  lack  management  plans  and  basic  biodiversity 
research  (Government  of  Vietnam  1994).  Most  of  the 
reserve  areas  are  forests  (the  original  vegetation  cover 
of  much  of  the  country).  The  total  area  of  forested  land 
inVietnam  has  declined  dramatically,  particularly  in  the 
north,  such  that,  by  1 983,  forest  land  made  up  less  than 
20%  of  northern  Vietnam  (MacKinnon  1990).  The 
remaining  forest  area  is  continuing  to  decline  in  both 
extent  and  quality  as  a  result  of  selective  logging  and 
clearance  for  agriculture  (Government  of  Vietnam 
1994),  and  forest  reserves  are  thus  increasingly 
important  for  the  conservation  of  biodiversity.  This  study 
of  Ba  Be  and  Na  Hang  was  part  of  a  wide-ranging 
biodiversity  survey  carried  out  in  protected  areas  of 
northern  Vietnam,  to  assess  the  value  of  sites  in 
protecting  biodiversity. 

STUDY  SITES;  PHYSICAL 
DESCRIPTION 

The  location  of  two  areas  studied,  Ba  Be  National  Park 
and  Na  Hang  nature  reserve,  is  shown  in  Ligure  1 .  In 
the  biogeographical  classifications  of  the  Indo-Malayan 
realm  proposed  by  MacKinnon  and  MacKinnon  (1986), 
and  MacKinnon  (1990),  both  of  these  sites  fall  within 
unit  6a  (‘south  China’),  which  includes  all  of  north¬ 
east  Vietnam,  and  part  of  China.  Some  characteristics 
of  the  reserves  are  shown  in  Table  1 . 

1)  Ba  Be  National  Park  (22°23'N,  105°37'E) 

The  Ba  Be  National  Park  contains  Ba  Be  lake,  Vietnam’s 
only  natural  mountain  lake,  which  is  8  km  long  and  up 


to  0.8  km  wide  (Scott  1989).  The  Nang  river  flows 
through  the  reserve  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  Limestone 
cliffs  and  hills  surround  the  lake.  There  are  some  areas 
of  flat  land  beside  the  lake  and  alongside  the  Nang  river; 
these  areas  have  all  been  cleared  of  their  forest  cover  for 
agriculture. The  hills  immediately  surrounding  the  lake 
rise  to  893  m  (Scott  1989),  and  several  peaks  of  over 
1,000  m  surround  the  National  Park  (Cao  Van  Sung 
1995).  Lreshwater  habitats  are  common  at  Ba  Be;  in 
addition  to  the  lake  itself,  there  are  numerous  small 
ponds,  areas  of  marshland  and  the  River  Nang. 

2)  Na  Hang  Nature  Reserve  (22°16'-22°31'N,  105°22'- 
105°29'E) 

The  Na  Hang  Nature  Reserve,  located  30  km  from  Ba 
Be  (Government  of  Vietnam  1994),  was  established  in 
order  to  protect  the  largest  remaining  populations  of 
theTonkin  snub-nosed  monkey  Pygathrix  ( Rhinopitliecus ) 
avunculus ,  one  of  Asia’s  rarest  primates  (Eudey  1987). 
The  reserve  consists  of  two  separate  “wilderness  zones”, 
the  Tat  Ke  (northern)  sector,  and  Ban  Bung  (southern) 
sector.  Between  and  around  the  two  wilderness  zones 
are  areas  designated  as  buffer  and  “intensive  use”  zones 
in  the  original  feasibility  study  for  the  reserve  (Cox 
1994).  Land  use  in  these  peripheral  zones  is  apparently 
unregulated,  and  they  are  dominated  by  rice  cultivation 
and  housing. 

The  area’s  topography  is  dominated  by  steep 
limestone  hills,  which  reach  a  height  of  over  1,000  m  in 
both  the  Tat  Ke  and  Ban  Bung  sectors.  The  area  is 
drained  by  many  small  rivers  and  streams,  which  show 
a  highly  seasonal  pattern  of  flow,  many  becoming 
completely  dry  outside  the  summer  wet  season  (from 
May  to  September,  during  which  time  there  is,  on 
average,  1,380  mm  of  rainfall;  Cox  1994).  From 
November  to  April,  the  climate  of  the  reserve  is  relatively 


Table  1.  Study  sites 


Site 

Province 

Area  (ha) 

Altitude  (m) 

Established 

Ba  Be  National  Park 

Bac  Can 

c.  7,6 11 

170-1098 

1986 

Na  Hang  Nature  Reserve 

Tuyen  Quang 

27, 520 

100-1082 

1995 
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Table  2.  Periods  of  fieldwork  in  the  study  sites 

Study  period 

Reference 

Ba  Be 

Na  Hang:  Ban  Bung  Sector 

Na  Hang:  Tat  Ke  Sector 

12  July  94-13  Sept.  94 

10  Nov.  96-15  Dec.  96 

16  Jan.  96-18  Mar.  96 

5  July  96  -  9  Sept.  96 

Kemp,  Le  Mong  Chan  and  Dilger  1994 

Hill,  Hallam  and  Bradley  1997 

Hill  and  Kemp  1996 

Hill  and  Hallam  1997 

cool  and  dry.  There  is  only  one  permanent  body  of 
standing  water  within  the  reserve,  a  small  reservoir  at 
Pac  Ban,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Ban  Bung 
Sector. 


STUDY  SITES;  VEGETATION 

The  terrestrial  vegetation  of  both  study  sites  is 
dominated  by  lowland  tropical  forest  on  limestone 
(Whitmore  1984).  Dominant  tree  species  include 
Teonongia  tonkinensis  Stapf.  (Moraceae),  an  important 
element  of  the  lower  canopy,  especially  on  disturbed 
rocky  slopes  and  where  intensive  felling  has  occurred 
(Hill  and  Hallam  1997).  Burretoidendron  hsienmu  Ching 
&  Hu  (Tiliaceae)  is  a  common  upper-canopy  tree. 

At  altitudes  of  approximately  700  m  and  above,  in 
Na  Hang  (and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Ba  Be),  lower  montane 
forest  formations  occur.  These  differ  from  lowland  forest 
formations  in  their  relatively  simple  canopy  structure 
(compared  to  the  complex,  multilayered  canopies  of 


lower  altitudes),  lower  canopy  height,  and  the  scarcity 
of  climbers  (Whitmore  1984).  The  tree  species 
represented  in  these  higher  altitude  forests  differ 
physiologically  from  those  of  lowland  tropical  rain  forest 
(buttresses  are  absent,  cauliflory  rare,  and  leaves  tend 
to  be  simple  and  small),  and  plant  families  which  are 
uncommon,  or  completely  absent,  at  lower  altitudes 
form  an  important  component  of  the  canopy  (including 
the  Lauraceae,  Fagaceae,  and  Podocarpaceae;  Collins 
era/.  1991). 

Natural  ecosystems  at  each  of  the  protected  areas 
have  been  influenced  by  human  activities.  Commercial 
timber  extraction  has  occurred  in  Na  Hang,  although  it 
has  now  ceased,  but  small-scale  felling  continues  in  both 
sites.  Agriculture  also  occurs  in  both  Ba  Be  and  Na 
Hang,  with  extensive  clearance  for  the  cultivation  of 
maize,  rice  and  cassava  in  some  areas.  There  are  also 
areas  in  various  stages  of  successional  regrowth,  from 
low  scrub  to  secondary  vegetation  dominated  by  pioneer 
tree  species  such  as  Mallotus,  Macaranga  and  Sapium 
spp.  (Euphorbiaceae). 


Figure  1.  Study  sites  and  sites  mentioned  in  the  text 
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PERIODS  OF  STUDY 

Two  ten-week  surveys  were  carried  out  in  both  Ba  Be 
National  Park  and  the  Na  Hang  nature  reserve,  covering 
one  summer  (rainy  season)  and  one  winter  (dry  season) 
in  each  site;  seeTable  2.  In  each  of  the  sites,  the  work  on 
birds  formed  part  of  a  research  project  on  vegetation, 
insect  and  vertebrate  diversity. 


METHODS 

Bird  observations  were  made  in  all  habitats,  and  at  all 
altitudes  represented  in  the  protected  area.  An  effort 
was  made  to  standardize  time  spent  in  each  habitat,  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  time  spent  reflected  the 
abundance  of  that  habitat.  Surveys  were  mainly  carried 
out  along  paths  in  the  forest,  although  in  Na  Hang  (Tat 
Ke),  a  period  of  1 0  days  was  also  spent  watching  from  a 
hide  in  primary  montane  forest  (at  around  1,000  m, 
with  views  over  the  canopy  of  lowland  and  intermediate- 
montane  forests  in  the  valley  below).  Observer  groups 
varied  between  sites  and  survey  periods,  although  one 
(the  author)  was  present  over  three  of  the  surveys  and 
made  many  of  the  observations.  Other  observers 
included  several  people  with  extensive  experience  of  bird 
surveys  in  southern  China  and  Vietnam. 

Survey  work  was  carried  out  predominantly  between 
06h00  -  1 1  hOO  and  1 5h00  -  1 7h30  when  activity  was  at 
its  highest.  In  total,  over  1,600  man-hours  were  spent 
in  observation  in  Na  Hang,  and  at  least  700  in  Ba  Be. 


RESULTS 

Overall,  289  species  were  observed  (see  Appendix).  In 
total,  222  species  were  recorded  for  Ba  Be,  and  221  for 
Na  Hang.  Although  both  sites  showed  a  similar  bird 
diversity  (in  terms  of  number  of  species)  the  composition 
of  the  avifauna  differed  between  sites;  groups  of  largely 
aquatic  species  such  as  the  kingfishers,  waders  and 
herons  showed  greater  diversity  at  Ba  Be  than  at  Na 
Hang.  Notable  records  are  discussed  below. 

a)  Rare  species 

Two  of  the  recorded  species  are  globally  endangered 
(status  ‘Vulnerable’:  Collar  et  al.  1994),  and  a  further 
20  are  ‘Near-threatened’  globally  (see  Appendix). 

Of  the  endangered  species,  the  Chestnut-necklaced 
Partridge  Arborophila  charltonii  is  widespread  in 
Indochina,  although  threatened  by  forest  clearance 
throughout  its  range  (Collar  et  al.  1994).  The  Red- 
collared  Woodpecker  Picus  rabieri  is  confined  to  Vietnam 
and  Laos,  with  one  historical  record  for  southern  China. 
It  is  known  to  occur  in  at  least  five  localities  in  Vietnam 
(Collar  et  al.  1 994),  in  Tonkin,  north  Annam,  and  Central 
Annam  (Robson  et  al.  1989;  Eames  et  al.  1994).  Both  of 
these  species  were  observed  at  Na  Hang  only,  although 
they  are  likely  to  be  present  (or  to  have  been  present  in 
the  past)  at  Ba  Be. 

Of  the  ‘Near-threatened’  species,  12  were  recorded 
at  Ba  Be  and  15  at  Na  Hang  (7  common  to  both  sites). 


b)  Range  extensions 

One  of  the  species  recorded  was  previously  unknown  in 
Vietnam,  the  Lesser  Rufous-headed  Parrotbill 
Paradoxornis  atrosuperciliar is.  The  range  of  this  species  is 
given  by  King  et  al.  (1975)  as  north  and  south  Burma, 
north-west  Thailand,  and  northern  Laos.  It  was  not 
recorded  in  Vietnam  by  Delacour  and  Jabouille  (1931), 
or  Vo  Quy  and  Nguyen  Cu  (1995).  However,  several 
individuals  were  observed  at  Na  Hang  in  1996,  in  a 
mixed  flock  together  with  Greater  Rufous-headed 
Parrotbill  P.  ruficeps,  White-hooded  Babbler 
Gampsorhynchus  rufulus  and  Red-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  ochraceiceps. 

At  Ba  Be,  21  of  the  species  recorded  were  outside 
their  known  range,  as  described  in  Vo  Quy  and  Nguyen 
Cu  (1995).  At  Na  Hang,  there  were  15  range  extensions. 
Many  of  these  species  are  migratory,  or  have  been 
recorded  in  adjacent  regions  ofVietnam.  A  total  of  seven 
species  (four  at  each  site)  were  recorded  significantly 
outside  their  known  range  in  Vietnam. 

Species  showing  significant  range  extensions  include 
the  Yellow-vented  Green  Pigeon  Treron  seimundi , 
previously  only  known  from  southern  and  central 
Vietnam  (north  to  Central  Annam;  King  et  al.  1975). 
The  bird  was  recorded  at  Cue  Phuong  National  Park 
(Ninh  Binh  Province)  in  1995  (J.  C.  Eames  in  litt.),  and 
a  dead  specimen  was  found  at  Na  Hang  Nature  Reserve 
in  1996  (Hill  and  Kemp  1996),  considerably  extending 
the  range  of  this  species  to  include  most  ofVietnam. 

The  Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina  was 
observed  at  both  Na  Hang  and  Ba  Be,  an  extension  from 
its  previously  known  range  in  Annam  and  Cochinchina 
(central  and  south  Vietnam)  (Vo  Quy  and  Nguyen  Cu 
1995).  Adults  with  juveniles  were  observed  at  Na  Hang 
in  summer  1996,  and  flocks  of  several  thrush  species 
(including  Orange-headed,  Siberian,  Black-breasted  and 
EyebrowedThrushes)  were  seen  feeding  on  fruiting  trees 
at  Ba  Be  in  winter  (November  1996),  suggesting  that 
both  resident  and  migrant  populations  may  occur. 

The  Black-and-buffWoodpecker  Meiglyptes  jugularis, 
observed  at  Ba  Be,  was  thought  to  be  resident  in 
southernmost  Vietnam  (Vo  Quy  and  Nguyen  Cu  1 995), 
or‘Indochina  (exceptTonkin)’  (King  et  al.  1975).  Other 
species  that  were  believed  to  be  confined  to  central  or 
southern  Vietnam  include  the  Silver-backed  Needletail 
Hirundapus  cochinchinensis ,  Black-hooded  Oriole  Oriolus 
xanthornus,  Swinhoe’s  Minivet  Pericrocotus  cantonensis 
and  Purple-throated  Sunbird  Nectarinia  sperata. 

c)  Altitudinal  Reductions 

In  both  sites,  a  number  of  montane  species  were 
observed  significantly  outside  their  normal  altitudinal 
range,  as  recorded  by  King  et  al.  (1975).  The  opposite 
situation,  of  lowland  species  recorded  at  higher  altitudes 
than  expected,  was  extremely  rare.  Those  significantly 
below  their  expected  altitudinal  range  are  shown  in 
Table  3. 

In  total,  24  species  were  observed  at  lower  than 
expected  altitudes.  The  largest  numbers  of  altitudinal 
reductions  were  recorded  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
seasons. 
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Table  3.  Species  outside  of  their  normal  altitudinal  range  (as  recorded 

in  King  et  al.  1975) 

Species 

Historical 

Lowest  recorded  altitude  (m) 

altitudinal 

‘Summer’ 

‘Winter’ 

range  (m) 

BB1 

NH2 

BB2 

NH1 

Dendrocopos  atratus 

>  1,067 

230 

- 

- 

- 

Pitta  oatesi 

914-1,829 

- 

- 

- 

380 

Oriolus  traillii 

610-2,133 

200 

- 

350 

380 

Pericrocotus  brevirostris 

914-2,133 

- 

- 

750 

- 

Brachypteryx  leucophrys 

914-2,438 

- 

- 

- 

380 

Ficedula  hyperythra 

>  914 

- 

- 

- 

500 

Ficedula  westermanni 

>  1,220 

600 

- 

- 

- 

Niltava  maegrigoriae 

>  914  W 

- 

700 

620 

460 

Niltava  davidi 

>  914 

- 

- 

180 

380 

Cyornis  concretus 

>  914 

600 

550 

700 

400 

Myiomela  leucura 

1,067-2,133 

- 

- 

750 

- 

Cochoa  viridis 

>  1,219 

- 

900 

- 

- 

Tesia  cyaniventer 

>  1,219  W 

- 

- 

- 

450 

Phylloscopus  affinis 

>  1,220 

230 

- 

- 

- 

Phylloscopus  proregulus 

>  1,524 

- 

- 

180 

- 

Seicercus  poliogenys 

>  1,220 

- 

- 

750 

- 

Garrulax  maesi 

610-1,524 

- 

- 

- 

380 

Pom  a  to  rh  inus  ochraceiceps 

>  914 

- 

600 

- 

600 

Xiphirhynchus  superciliaris 

>  914 

- 

- 

- 

460 

Pnoepyga  pusilla 

>1,067 

- 

- 

180 

- 

Stachyris  chrysaea 

>  914 

- 

- 

750 

- 

Leiothrix  argentauris 

>  914 

- 

- 

175 

360 

Yuhina  castaniceps 

610-1,830 

- 

- 

180 

- 

Arachnothera  magna 

>  914 

600 

500 

750 

- 

Total  no.  of  species  outside  expected  altitudinal  range 

6 

5 

13 

12 

Key 

BB1  =  Ba  Be  July-September  1994 

BB2  =  Ba  Be  October-December  1996 

NH1  =  Na  Hang  (Ban  Bung)  January-March  1996 

NH2  =  Na  Hang  (Tat  Ke)  July-September  1996 

W  =  sometimes  lower  in  winter 


DISCUSSION 

The  bird  species  lists  for  Na  Hang  and  Ba  Be,  although 
extensive,  are  not  necessarily  complete;  difficult  taxa 
such  as  the  Phylloscopus  warblers  are  probably  under 
represented.  One  of  the  most  complete  lists  for  a 
protected  area  in  Vietnam  is  that  for  Cue  Phuong 
National  Park,  Ninh  Binh  province,  which  is  regularly 
visited  by  experienced  birdwatchers.  Cue  Phuong’s  bird 
fauna  of  324  species  (Tilo  Nadler  in  litt.)  includes  10 
Phylloscopus  species  (compared  to  9  at  Ba  Be  and  5  at 
Na  Hang).  However,  as  Cue  Phuong  is  230  km  south  of 
Na  Hang  and  Ba  Be,  in  a  different  biogeographic  region 
(north  Annam),  it  contains  a  number  of  species  with 
southern  distributions,  unlikely  to  be  present  at  Na  Hang 
and  Ba  Be  (including  the  Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo 
Carpococcyx  renauldi,  Scaly-crowned  Babbler 
Malacopteron  cinereum  and  Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler 
Macronous  kelleyi ) . 

Overall,  9.4%  of  the  bird  species  at  Ba  Be  and  13% 
of  bird  species  at  Na  Hang  are  montane  species, 
occurring  predominantly  at  altitudes  of  over  900  m 
(according  to  Kang  et  al.  1975,  Sibley  and  Monroe  1990). 
The  overall  importance  of  montane  birds  at  both  sites 


reflects  the  availability  of  suitable  high-altitude  habitats, 
with  Na  Hang  having  a  higher  proportion  of  montane 
species  than  Ba  Be.  At  Cue  Phuong,  the  proportion  of 
species  in  this  class  is  lower  (7%  of  recorded  species), 
although  still  high  given  the  complete  absence  of 
montane  habitat  here.  Montane  species  recorded  at  Cue 
Phuong  may  be  vagrants  or  migrants  from  the  Annamite 
mountains  to  the  west. 

At  both  Ba  Be  and  Na  Hang,  a  large  number  of  birds 
were  observed  significantly  outside  their  expected 
altitudinal  range.  Since  the  number  of  such  observations 
was  greater  in  the  winter  period,  they  are  likely  to  reflect 
seasonal  movement  of  birds  caused  by  variation  in  food 
availability  in  different  seasons.  Many  of  the  species  listed 
inTable  3  are  obligate  insectivores  (including  five  species 
of  flycatcher).  In  northern  Vietnam,  and  particularly  at 
higher  altitudes,  the  winter  months  are  relatively  cold 
and  insect  populations  and  activity  are  thus  likely  to  be 
depressed.  In  mountainous  regions  such  as  Na  Hang 
and  Ba  Be,  high-altitude  habitats  exist  only  a  short 
distance  from  warmer  lowland  areas,  facilitating  seasonal 
movements  to  lower  altitudes  where  the  supply  of 
invertebrate  food  is  likely  to  be  higher  in  winter.  Certain 
species  may  make  longer  seasonal  migrations, 
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accounting  for  the  records  of  montane  species  at  Cue 
Phuong  National  Park. 

The  reserves  of  Ba  Be  and  Na  Hang  are  only  around 
30  km  apart,  but  they  are  separated  by  a  landscape  which 
has  largely  been  cleared,  and  in  which  only  fragments 
of  degraded  forest  habitat  remain.  Fragmentation, 
habitat  loss  and  hunting  are  the  major  threats  to  forest 
bird  communities  in  northern  Vietnam  today.  At  both 
Ba  Be  and  Na  Hang  there  are  long-established  villages 
of  several  ethnic  groups  within  and  around  the  protected 
areas,  and  the  human  population  continues  to  cultivate 
and  (in  some  cases)  extend  their  fields,  as  well  as 
collecting  timber  and  non-timber  forest  products. 

Hunting  is  likely  to  have  greatest  impact  on  larger 
birds  such  as  pheasants  and  hornbills,  and  may  cause 
local  extinctions.  The  largest  Vietnamese  hornbill  species, 
the  Great  Hornbill  Buceros  bicornis,  was  only  recorded 
at  Ba  Be. The  smaller  Brown  Hornbill  Anorrhinus  tickelli 
was  rarely  observed  at  Na  Hang,  and  was  apparently 
confined  to  areas  remote  from  human  habitation. 

Although  relatively  few  of  the  bird  species  recorded 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  extinction  (Collar  et  al.  1994), 
a  large  number  are  close  to  inclusion  in  one  of  the 
IUCN’s  categories  of  threat  (they  are  listed  as  ‘Near- 
threatened'  in  Collar  et  al.  1994).  Both  of  the  globally 
threatened  species  recorded,  and  many  of  the  near- 
threatened  species,  are  dependent  on  forest  habitats  for 
their  survival.  In  recent  years,  extensive  forest  loss  has 
occurred  in  Vietnam,  and  particularly  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  where  forest  cover  has  declined  from 
almost  50%  in  1943  to  less  than  20%  in  1990.  The 
quality  of  the  remaining  forests  is  declining  more  rapidly 
than  the  quantity  (Government  ofVietnam  1994).  Even 
some  of  the  protected  areas  of  north  Vietnam  have  lost 
the  majority  of  their  forest  cover  (for  example,  Muong 
Nhe  Nature  Reserve  in  the  north-west  of  the  country, 
now  around  20%  forested;  Cox  et  al.  1992;  Hill  et  al. 
1997b).  In  the  light  of  this  forest  loss,  forests  in  protected 
areas  have  become  increasingly  important  as  reservoirs 
of  biodiversity. 

The  fieldwork  at  Na  Hang  and  Ba  Be  was  carried  out  on  the  Society 
for  Environmental  Exploration  (SEE)  phases  VN9403,  VN9601, 
VN9603  and  VN9604.The  author  would  like  to  thank  all  those  sci¬ 
entists  and  research  assistants  who  contributed  towards  this  work, 
particularly  Dr  Truong  Van  La  of  IEBR,  Hanoi,  and  Neville  Kemp, 
Dan  Hallam,Ionathan  Bradley  and  Ross  McLeod  of  SEE.  We  would 
also  like  to  acknowledge  the  support  of  Professor  Cao  Van  Sung, 
Director  of  IEBR,  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Rural  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Forestry  Protection  (Kiem  Lam)  ofTuyen  Quang  and 
Cao  Bang  Provinces.  Fieldwork  in  Na  Hang  and  Ba  Be  was  made 
possible  through  the  support  of  the  management  of  Na  Hang  Na¬ 
ture  Reserve  and  Ba  Be  National  Park. 

Jonathan  Eames,  of  BirdLife  International  in  Hanoi,  gave  in¬ 
valuable  help  and  advice  during  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  The 
authors  would  also  like  to  thank  Tilo  Nadler  of  The  Endangered 
Primate  Rescue  Centre,  Cue  Phuong  National  Park,  for  information 
on  the  birds  of  Cue  Phuong.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  referees  of 
this  paper  and  to  Dave  Currie  of  BirdLife  Seychelles  for  construc¬ 
tive  comments  on  its  final  draft. 
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APPENDIX 

Bird  species  recorded  in  two  protected  areas  in  northern  Vietnam 

Threat 

Na  Hang 

Ba  Be 

Chestnut-necklaced  Partridge  Arborophila  charltonii 

Vu 

k 

- 

Red  Junglefowl  Gallus  gallus 

k 

k 

Silver  Pheasant  Lophura  nycthemera 

k 

k 

Grey  Peacock  Pheasant  Polyplectron  bicalcaratum 

k 

k 

White-browed  Piculet  Sasia  ochracea 

k 

★ 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

k 

★ 

Stripe-breasted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  atratus 

- 

★ 

Rufous-bellied  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  hyperythrus 

- 

★ 

Rufous  Woodpecker  Celeus  brachyurus 

★ 

k 

Lesser  Yellownape  Picus  chlorolophus 

k 

k 

Greater  Yellownape  Picus  flavinucha 

k 

k 

Red-collared  Woodpecker  Picus  rabieri 

Vu 

k 

- 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker  Picus  canus 

k 

★ 

Common  Flameback  Dinopium  javanense 

- 

k 

Greater  Flameback  Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

k 

k 

Bay  Woodpecker  Blythipicus  pyrrhotis 

k 

k 

Black-and-buff  Woodpecker  Meiglyptes  jugularis 

- 

k 

Great  Barbet  Megalaima  virens 

★ 

★ 

Red-vented  Barbet  Megalaima  lagrandieri 

k 

★ 

Green-eared  Barbet  Megalaima  faiostricta 

k 

★ 

Golden-throated  Barbet  Megalaima  franklinii 

k 

- 

Blue-throated  Barbet  Megalaima  asiatica 

k 

k 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill  Anthracoceros  albirostris 

k 

k 

Great  Hornbill  Buceros  bicornis 

- 

k 

Brown  Hornbill  Anorrhinus  tickelli 

Nt 

★ 

- 

Common  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops 

k 

★ 

Red-headed  Trogon  Harpactes  erythrocephalus 

k 

k 

Indian  Roller  Coracias  benghalensis 

- 

k 

Dollarbird  Eurystomus  orientalis 

★ 

k 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis 

k 

★ 

Oriental  Dwarf  Kingfisher  Ceyx  erithacus 

- 

★ 

Ruddy  Kingfisher  Halcyon  coromanda 

- 

k 

White-throated  Kingfisher  Halcyon  smyrnensis 

k 

k 

Black-capped  Kingfisher  Halcyon  pileata 

k 

- 

Crested  Kingfisher  Megaceryle  lugubris 

- 

★ 

Pied  Kingfisher  Ceryle  rudis 

- 

k 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater  Nyctyornis  athertoni 

k 

- 

Chestnut- winged  Cuckoo  Clamator  coromandus 

- 

★ 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

k 

★ 

Indian  Cuckoo  Cuculus  micropterus 

k 

k 

Eurasian  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus 

- 

Plaintive  Cuckoo  Cacomantis  merulinus 

* 

k 

Drongo  Cuckoo  Surniculus  lugubris 

- 

k 

Asian  Koel  Eudynamys  scolopacea 

k 

k 

Green-billed  Malkoha  Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

k 

★ 

Greater  Coucal  Centropus  sinensis 

k 

★ 

Lesser  Coucal  Centropus  bengalensis 

k 

- 

Red-breasted  Parakeet  Psittacula  alexandri 

k 

★ 

Himalayan  Swiftlet  Collocalia  brevirostris 

k 

★ 

Silver-backed  Needletail  Hirundapus  cochinchinensis 

k 

k 

Brown-backed  Needletail  Hirundapus  giganteus 

k 

★ 

Aslan  Palm  Swift  Cypsiurus  balasiensis 

k 

★ 

Fork-tailed  Swift  Apus  pacificus 

k 

k 

House  Swift  Apus  affinis 

k 

★ 
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Threat 

Na  Hang 

Ba  Be 

Mountain  Scops  Owl  Otus  spilocephalus 

k 

k 

Collared  Scops  Owl  Otus  bakkamoena 

k 

k 

Brown  Fish  Owl  Ketupa  zeylonensis 

- 

■k 

Tawny  Fish  Owl  Ketupa  flavipes 

Nt 

- 

★ 

Collared  Owlet  Glaucidium  brodiei 

k 

★ 

Asian  Barred  Owlet  Glaucidium  cuculoides 

k 

★ 

Brown  Hawk  Owl  Ninox  scutulata 

★ 

★ 

Grey  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  indicus 

k 

- 

Large-tailed  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  macrurus 

- 

★ 

Rock  Pigeon  Columba  livia 

- 

★ 

Spotted  Dove  Streptopelia  chinensis 

★ 

★ 

Red  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  tranquebarica 

k 

★ 

Emerald  Dove  Chalcophaps  indica 

★ 

■k 

Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon  Treron  curvirostra 

k 

■k 

Yellow- vented  Green  Pigeon  Treron  seimundi 

Nt 

k 

- 

Green  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  aenea 

k 

■k 

Mountain  Imperial  Pigeon  Ducula  badia 

k 

- 

White-breasted  Waterhen  Amaurornis  phoenicurus 

k 

■k 

Common  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus 

- 

•k 

Common  Coot  Fulica  atra 

- 

■k 

Eurasian  Woodcock  Scolopax  rusticola 

k 

- 

Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus 

- 

★ 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos 

* 

-k 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus 

- 

■k 

PLong-billed  Plover  Charadrius  placidus 

Nt 

- 

k 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius 

- 

k 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 

- 

k 

River  Lapwing  Vanellus  duvaucelii 

-k 

k 

Grey-headed  Lapwing  Vanellus  cinereus 

Nt 

- 

k 

? Yellow- legged  Gull  Larus  cachinnans 

- 

k 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans 

k 

- 

Grey-headed  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyophaga  ichthyaetus 

Nt 

- 

k 

Crested  Serpent  eagle  Spilornis  cheela 

k 

k 

Crested  Goshawk  Accipiter  trivirgatus 

★ 

k 

Shikra  Accipiter  badius 

★ 

★ 

Besra  Accipiter  virgatus 

★ 

★ 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus 

k 

- 

Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis 

- 

k 

Grey-faced  Buzzard  Butastur  indicus 

k 

- 

Black  Eagle  Ictinaetus  malayensis 

k 

k 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  nipalensis 

- 

k 

Pied  Falconet  Microhierax  melanoleucos 

Nt 

k 

★ 

Eurasian  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo 

k 

- 

Oriental  Hobby  Falco  severus 

- 

k 

Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus 

- 

k 

Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

- 

k 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta 

- 

k 

Great  Egret  Casmerodius  albus 

- 

k 

Chinese  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  bacchus 

k 

k 

Little  Heron  Butorides  striatus 

k 

★ 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax 

- 

k 

Cinnamon  Bittern  lxobrychus  cinnamomeus 

- 

k 

Eared  Pitta  Pitta  phayrei 

★ 

k 

Blue-rumped  Pitta  Pitta  soror 

Nt 

k 

k 

Rusty-naped  Pitta  Pitta  oatesi 

k 

- 

Bar-bellied  Pitta  Pitta  elliotii 

Nt 

k 

k 

Silver-breasted  Broadbill  Serilophus  lunatus 

k 

k 

Long-tailed  Broadbill  Psarisomus  dalhousiae 

k 

k 

Asian  Fairy  Bluebird  Irena  puella 

k 

k 

Blue-winged  Leafbird  Chloropsis  cochinchinensis 

k 

k 

Orange-bellied  Leafbird  Chloropsis  hardwickii 

k 

k 

Tiger  Shrike  Lanius  tigrinus 

k 

k 

Brown  Shrike  Lanius  cristatus 

- 

k 

Burmese  Shrike  Lanius  collurioides 

k 

k 

Long-tailed  Shrike  Lanius  schach 

k 

- 
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Threat 

Na  Hang 

Ba  Be 

Grey-backed  Shrike  Lanins  tephronotus 

■k 

•k 

Red-billed  Blue  Magpie  Urocissa  erythrorhyncha 

-k 

- 

White-winged  Magpie  Urocissa  whiteheadi 

Nt 

■k 

•k 

Common  Green  Magpie  Cissa  chinensis 

•k 

★ 

GreyTreepie  Dendrocitta  formosae 

■k 

- 

Racket-tailed  Treepie  Crypsirina  temia 

■k 

- 

Ratchet-tailed  Treepie  Temnurus  temnurus 

★ 

★ 

Black-billed  Magpie  Pica  pica 

- 

★ 

Large-billed  Crow  Corvus  macrorhynchos 

■k 

★ 

Ashy  W  oodswallow  A  rtamus  fuse  us 

-k 

■k 

Black-naped  Oriole  Oriolus  chinensis 

- 

-k 

Black-hooded  Oriole  Oriolus  xanthornus 

- 

★ 

Maroon  Oriole  Oriolus  traillii 

★ 

★ 

Large  Cuckooshrike  Coracina  macei 

★ 

★ 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike  Coracina  melaschistos 

-k 

★ 

Small  Minivet  Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus 

★ 

- 

Short-billed  Minivet  Pericrocotus  brevirostris 

★ 

★ 

Scarlet  Minivet  Pericrocotus  flammeus 

•k 

★ 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike  Hemipus  picatus 

★ 

★ 

White-throated  Fantail  Rhipidura  albicollis 

★ 

★ 

Black  Drongo  Dicrurus  macrocercus 

- 

★ 

Ashy  Drongo  Dicrurus  leucophaeus 

★ 

★ 

Crow-billed  Drongo  Dicrurus  annectans 

★ 

★ 

Bronzed  Drongo  Dicrurus  aeneus 

★ 

•k 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo  Dicrurus  remifer 

★ 

★ 

Spangled  Drongo  Dicrurus  hottentottus 

Nt 

- 

■k 

Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo  Dicrurus  paradiseus 

★ 

■k 

Black-naped  Monarch  Hypothymis  azurea 

★ 

•k 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi 

★ 

★ 

Common  Iora  Aegithina  tiphia 

★ 

★ 

Great  Iora  Aegithina  lafresnayei 

- 

★ 

Large  Woodshrike  Tephrodornis  gularis 

★ 

■k 

Blue  Rock  Thrush  Monticola  solitarius 

■k 

★ 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus  caeruleus 

★ 

■k 

Orange-headed  Thrush  Zoothera  citrina 

■k 

■k 

Siberian  Thrush  Zoothera  sibirica 

- 

•k 

Scaly  Thrush  Zoothera  dauma 

■k 

★ 

Black-breasted  Thrush  Turdus  dissimilis 

Nt 

★ 

★ 

Japanese  Thrush  Turdus  cardis 

★ 

- 

Grey-winged  Blackbird  Turdus  boulboul 

★ 

- 

Eurasian  Blackbird  Turdus  merula 

★ 

■k 

Eyebrowed  Thrush  Turdus  obscurus 

- 

★ 

Lesser  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  leucophrys 

★ 

- 

Dark-sided  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  sibirica 

★ 

- 

Asian  Brown  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  dauurica 

★ 

★ 

Ferruginous  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  ferruginea 

- 

★ 

Yellow-rumped  Flycatcher  Ficedula  zanthopygia 

★ 

- 

Mugimaki  Flycatcher  Ficedula  mugimaki 

★ 

- 

Red-throated  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva 

★ 

- 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hyperythra 

•k 

- 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher  Ficedula  westermanm 

- 

★ 

Slaty-blue  Flycatcher  Ficedula  tricolor 

■k 

- 

Verditer  Flycatcher  Eumyias  thalassina 

•k 

- 

Large  Niltava  Niltava  grandis 

- 

-k 

Small  Niltava  Niltava  maegrigoriae 

★ 

•k 

Fujian  Niltava  Niltava  davidi 

Nt 

•k 

★ 

White-tailed  Flycatcher  Cyornis  concretus 

★ 

★ 

Hainan  Blue  Flycatcher  Cyornis  hainanus 

★ 

★ 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher  Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

★ 

■k 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin  Tarsiger  cyanurus 

★ 

★ 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin  Copsychus  saularis 

★ 

★ 

White-rumped  Shama  Copsychus  malabaricus 

★ 

★ 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart  Rhyacornis  fuliginosus 

★ 

★ 

White-tailed  Robin  Myiomela  leucura 

★ 

★ 

Slaty-backed  Forktail  Enicurus  schistaceus 

★ 

- 

Forktail  16  (2000) 


Bird  fauna  of  two  protected  forests  in  northern  Vietnam 
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Threat 

Na  Hang 

Ba  Be 

White-crowned  Forktail  Enicurus  leschenaulti 

★ 

★ 

Green  Cochoa  Cochoa  viridis 

Nt 

•k 

- 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata 

★ 

•k 

Grey  Bushchat  Saxicola  ferrea 

★ 

■k 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling  Sturnus  malabaricus 

★ 

- 

Black-collared  Starling  Sturnus  nigricollis 

★ 

•k 

White-vented  Myna  Acridotheres  cinereus 

★ 

- 

Crested  Myna  Acridotheres  cristatellus 

★ 

★ 

Golden-crested  Myna  Ampeliceps  coronatus 

★ 

- 

Hill  Myna  Gracula  religiosa 

★ 

■k 

Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch  Sitta  castanea 

★ 

- 

Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch  Sitta  frontalis 

★ 

★ 

Great  Tit  Parus  major 

★ 

■k 

Sultan  Tit  Melanochlora  sultanea 

★ 

★ 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica 

★ 

- 

Black-headed  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  atriceps 

- 

★ 

Black-crested  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  melanicterus 

★ 

★ 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  jocosus 

★ 

★ 

Light-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  sinensis 

★ 

- 

Sooty-headed  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  aurigaster 

★ 

•k 

Stripe-throated  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  f inlay soni 

- 

•k 

Flavescent  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  flavescens 

- 

★ 

Puff-throated  Bulbul  Alophoixus  pallidus 

★ 

★ 

Grey-eyed  Bulbul  dole  propinqua 

★ 

- 

Chestnut  Bulbul  Hemixos  castanonotus 

★ 

- 

Black  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  leucocephalus 

★ 

★ 

Hill  Prinia  Prinia  atrogularis 

★ 

- 

Rufescent  Prinia  Prinia  rufescens 

★ 

★ 

Grey-breasted  Prinia  Prinia  hodgsonii 

★ 

- 

Plain  Prinia  Prinia  inornata 

- 

■k 

Oriental  White-eye  Zosterops  palpebrosus 

★ 

- 

Japanese  White-eye  Zosterops  japonicus 

★ 

- 

Grey-bellied  Tesia  Tesia  cyaniventer 

★ 

- 

Asian  Stubtail  Urosphena  squameiceps 

- 

★ 

Spotted  Bush  Warbler  Bradypterus  thoracicus 

- 

•k 

Mountain  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  cuculatus 

★ 

- 

Common  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  sutorius 

★ 

★ 

Dark-necked  Tailorbird  Orthotomus  atrogularis 

★ 

★ 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus 

- 

- 

Tickell’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  affinis 

- 

★ 

Yellow-streaked  Warbler  Phylloscopus  armandii 

- 

★ 

Pallas’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  proregulus 

★ 

★ 

Yellow-browed  Warbler  Phylloscopus  inornatus 

★ 

•k 

Arctic  Warbler  Phylloscopus  borealis 

★ 

■k 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

- 

★ 

Pale-legged  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  tenellipes 

- 

★ 

Eastern  Crowned  Warbler  Phylloscopus  coronatus 

- 

■k 

Blyth’s/White-tailed  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  reguloides/davisoni 

★ 

- 

Sulphur-breasted  Warbler  Phylloscopus  ricketti 

★ 

■k 

Grey-crowned  Warbler/Bianchi’s  Warbler  Seicercus  tephrocephalus/valentini 

★ 

★ 

Grey-cheeked  Warbler  Seicercus  poliogenys 

- 

★ 

Chestnut-crowned  Warbler  Seicercus  castaniceps 

★ 

* 

Yellow-bellied  Warbler  Abroscopus  superciliaris 

★ 

■k 

Masked  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  perspicillatus 

★ 

- 

White-crested  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  leucolophus 

★ 

- 

Lesser  Necklaced  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  monileger 

★ 

- 

Grey  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  maesi 

Nt 

★ 

- 

Black-throated  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  chinensis 

★ 

■k 

Hwamei  Garrulax  canorus 

★ 

•k 

Red-tailed  Laughingthrush  Garrulax  milnei 

Nt 

★ 

- 

Buff-breasted  Babbler  Pellorneum  tickelli 

■k 

★ 

Puff-throated  Babbler  Pellorneum  ruficeps 

■k 

•k 

Large  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  hypoleucos 

- 

•k 

Streak-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  ruficollis 

★ 

- 

Red-billed  Scimitar  Babbler  Pomatorhinus  ochraceiceps 

★ 

- 
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Threat 

Na  Hang 

Ba  Be 

Slender-billed  Scimitar  Babbler  Xiphirhynchus  superciliaris 

Nt 

k 

- 

Limestone  Wren  Babbler  Napothera  crispifrons 

- 

* 

Streaked  Wren  Babbler  Napothera  brevicaudata 

k 

★ 

Eyebrowed  Wren  Babbler  Napothera  epilepidota 

k 

- 

Pygmy  Wren  Babbler  Pnoepyga  pusilla 

- 

★ 

Golden  Babbler  Stachyris  chrysaea 

★ 

★ 

Grey-throated  Babbler  Stachyris  nigriceps 

k 

★ 

Spot-necked  Babbler  Stachyris  striolata 

k 

★ 

Striped  Tit  Babbler  Macronous  gidaris 

k 

-k 

Silver-eared  Mesia  Leiothrix  argentauris 

★ 

★ 

White-browed  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  flaviscapis 

k 

★ 

White-hooded  Babbler  Gampsorhynchus  rufulus 

★ 

- 

Rufous-throated  Fulvetta  Alcippe  rufogularis 

Nt 

★ 

★ 

Brown-cheeked  Fulvetta  Alcippe  poioicephala 

- 

★ 

Grey-cheeked  Fulvetta  Alcippe  morrisonia 

k 

★ 

Long-tailed  Sibia  Heterophasia  picaoides 

k 

- 

Striated  Y uhina  Yuhina  castaniceps 

k 

•k 

Brack-chinned Yuhina  Yuhina  nigrimenta 

k 

- 

White- bellied  Yuhina  Yuhina  zantholeuca 

★ 

★ 

Lesser  Rufous-headed  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  atrosuperciliaris 

Nt 

-k 

- 

Greater  Rufous-headed  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis  ruficeps 

Nt 

k 

- 

Plain  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  concolor 

k 

■k 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker  Dicaeum  ignipectus 

k 

★ 

Purple-throated  Sunbird  Nectarinia  sperata 

- 

★ 

Olive-backed  Sunbird  Nectarinia  jugularis 

k 

•k 

Fork-tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  christinae 

★ 

■k 

Black-throated  Sunbird  Aethopyga  saturata 

k 

k 

Crimson  Sunbird  Aethopyga  siparaja 

k 

k 

Little  Spiderhunter  Arachnothera  longirostra 

k 

k 

Streaked  Spiderhunter  Arachnothera  magna 

* 

k 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 

- 

k 

Forest  Wagtail  Dendronanthus  indicus 

k 

k 

White  Wagtail  Motadlla  alba 

- 

k 

Grey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea 

k 

k 

Olive-backed  Pipit  Anthus  hodgsoni 

k 

k 

Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus 

k 

- 

White-rumped  Munia  Lonchura  striata 

★ 

k 

Chestnut-eared  Bunting  Emberiza fucata 

★ 

- 

Little  Bunting  Emberiza  pusilla 

- 

k 

Black-faced  Bunting  Emberiza  spodocephala 

★ 

- 

Nomenclature  as  in  Inskipp  et  al.  (1996),  except  Grey-crowned/Bianchi’s  Warbler  Seicercus  tephrocephalus/valentini 
(see  Alstrom  and  Olsson  1999) 

Threat  category:  from  Collar  et  al.  (1994): 

Vu  =  Vulnerable 
Nt  =  Near-threatened 


FORKTAIL  16  (2000):  15-28 


Birds  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan  District  of  North  West 
Frontier  Province  in  Pakistan 

juha  kylAnpAA 


The  status  and  occurrence  of  341  species  encountered  in  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  District  from 
September  1988  to  May  1998  are  described.  One  of  these,  Redwing  Turdus  iliacus,  is  new  for 
Pakistan,  and  probably  for  the  Indian  subcontinent.  Thirty-three  more  species  are  new  for  the 
NorthWest  Frontier  Province,  including  Eurasian  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus,  only  the 
third  definite  record  for  Pakistan  and  the  Indian  subcontinent. 


The  town  Dera  Ismail  Khan  (31°49'N  70°57’E)  is 
situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  NorthWest  Frontier 
Province  in  Pakistan.  The  area  of  the  whole  district  is 
4,004  km"  and  the  population  is  c.  400,000.  The 
population  density  is  highest  around  the  town  and  in 
irrigated  areas,  though  signs  of  man’s  activities  are  clearly 
visible  throughout  the  area. 

The  district  is  part  of  the  alluvial  Indus  plains.  The 
western  and  north-western  borders  run  along  the  outer 
reaches  of  the  Sulaiman  range.  The  lowest  point  in  the 
south-east  corner  is  1 57  m  above  sea  level.  The  peak  of 
Sheikh  Budin  in  the  north-west  dominates  the  scenery 
with  its  height  of  1,376  m. 

The  climate  is  dry  tropical.  Statistics  for  the  town 
are  not  available  but  the  district  is  situated  in  a 
temperature  region  with  hot  summer  (mean  temperature 
of  the  hottest  month  over  32°C)  and  mild  winter  (mean 
temperature  of  coldest  month  10-21°C).  The  lowest 
temperature  in  winter  is  0°C,  the  maximum  in  summer 
48-49°C.  Mean  annual  rainfall  is  250  mm  (Khan  1991). 


The  vegetation  of  the  area  is  categorized  as  tropical 
thorn  forest.  It  can  be  divided  naturally  in  four  clear- 
cut  zones  with  very  different  characteristics.  The 
easternmost  is  the  river  Indus  with  its  sandbanks, 
floodplain  and  waterworks.  Above  the  flood  level  is  a 
3-20  km  wide  strip  of  heavily  populated,  irrigated 
agricultural  land,  bordered  to  the  west  by  a  big  irrigation 
canal.  Behind  the  canal  is  less  heavily  populated  but 
still  more  or  less  cultivated  dry  steppe.  Barren  mountains 
on  the  western  and  north-western  borders  of  the  district 
form  the  fourth  zone. 

Ornithologically  the  district  is  interesting  in  many 
ways.  Firstly,  its  zoogeographical  position  on  the  border 
between  the  Palearctic  and  Indomalayan  regions,  with 
the  fauna  a  mixture  of  both.  Secondly,  it  is  situated  on 
one  of  the  major  migration  routes  of  the  world,  the  Indus 
flyway,  and  migrants  and  winter  visitors  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  birdlife  practically  all  of  the  year. 
Thirdly,  the  Indus  is  not  only  a  flyway  but  it  is  also  a 
major  wetland  that  harbours  a  rich  variety  of  species. 


Map  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan  District 
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both  resident  and  migratory.  It  was  exciting  that  the 
area  had  never  been  surveyed  ornithologically  -  no 
British  birdwatching  officers  were  stationed  there  during 
the  time  of  the  British  Raj,  and  it  has  not  been  visited 
by  Pakistani  ornithologists  subsequently.  T.  J.  Roberts 
passed  through  the  area  only  once  (pers.  comm.  1994). 

During  ten  years  of  residence  I  have  been  able  to 
visit  all  four  zones  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Because  of 
security  problems,  visits  to  the  southernmost  reaches 
of  the  river,  the  southern  and  south-western  areas  of 
dry  steppe,  and  the  western  hills  have  been  few. 


LOCALITIES 


Dera  Ismail  Khan:  the  town  itself,  including  the 
Cantonment. 

The  Compound:  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  an  area 
of  c.  8  ha  where  my  residence  was 
situated,  consisted  of  fields,  gardens, 
houses  and  a  pond  filled  with  sewage 
water. 


Chashma, 

Bridge  Lake  and 
Dhop  Shumali: 


Kotla  Habeeb: 


wetlands  created  by  waterworks 
on  the  Indus.  Chashma  is  the  most 
important  with  extensive  upstream 
headpond  and  seepage  areas,  having 
internationally  important  status. 

a  small  overgrown  perennial 
watercourse  in  the  midst  of  fields 
and  some  wasteland;  unfortunately 
it  has  recently  been  largely 
destroyed. 


SYSTEMATIC  LIST 

In  the  case  of  species  living  in  a  restricted  habitat, 
characterization  of  their  status  is  given  regarding  that 
particular  habitat,  e.g.  a  wetland  species  can  be  described 
as  common,  although  it  only  occurs  by  the  river. 

Terms  used  for  describing  status  are  as  follows,  given 
in  descending  order:  abundant,  very  common,  common, 
not  uncommon,  uncommon,  rare,  very  rare. 

There  are  some  species  for  which  no  status  is  given 
as  the  data  collected  were  felt  to  be  inadequate.  They 
are  mainly  species  that  occur  only  in  the  western  hills, 
or  those  with  their  main  population  apparently 
concentrated  in  the  inadequately  covered  south-western 
plains. 

Abbreviations  used: 

(Br)  proof  of  breeding  found.  In  most  cases  this  refers 
to  nests  found  with  eggs  or  chicks.  With  nidifugous 
species  chicks  seen  and  in  some  cases  parent(s) 
carrying  food  or  faeces  to/from  a  hole  or  one 
particular  spot. 

species  not  previously  reported  from  North  West 
Frontier  Province,  based  on  Roberts  (1991-1992). 

See-See  Partridge  Ammoperdix  griseogularis  Locally 
common  resident  but  has  disappeared  from  some 
places.  The  best  count  was  44  birds  in  eight  flocks 
above  Bilot  on  1  December  1990.  Much  sought  after 
by  hunters. 


Chukar  Alectoris  chukar  Seen  only  in  the  western  hills, 
where  two  birds  on  6  February  1993. 

Black  Francolin  Francolinus  francolinus  Rare.  Most 
sightings  may  refer  to  escapes.  Single  birds,  probably 
of  wild  origin,  occasionally  seen/heard  on  Bridge 
Lake.  According  to  a  local  hunter  still  existed  around 
Ramak  in  fairly  good  numbers. 

Grey  Francolin  Francolinus  pondicerianus  Locally  not 
uncommon.  Scattered  ones  and  twos  here  and  there 
in  the  western  plains,  some  probably  escapes.  Mainly 
survived  at  the  foot  of  the  north-western  Hills. 
Commonly  hunted. 

Common  Quail  Coturnix  coturnix  Common  migrant,  12 
February- 10  June  and  9  September-28  October. 
Caught  with  nets  in  large  numbers  by  local  people. 

*  Lesser  Whistling-duck  Dendrocygna  javanica  (Br) 
Regular  in  summer  on  best  wetlands.  Sightings  25 
April-27  October,  but  mainly  in  May-August. 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser  Rare  migrant/winter  visitor. 
Nine  sightings  of  flocks  of  3-22  birds,  13  November-9 
April. 

Bar-headed  Goose  Anser  indicus  Regular  but  rare  winter 
visitor  on  the  river,  9  November-24  March. 

Ruddy  Shelduck  Tadorna  ferruginea  Common  winter 
visitor  on  the  river,  10  October-5  May.  Once  in 
summer:  one  on  9  June  1997,  on  Bridge  Lake. 

Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadornaWery  rare  straggler. 
Five  birds  were  seen  on  Chashma  on  28  December 
1988. 

Cotton  Pygmy-goose  Nettapus  coromandelianus 
Irregular  and  uncommon  visitor.  Most  sightings  were 
in  October-November.The  biggest  gathering  was  c. 
30  birds  on  Chashma  on  16  February  1993.  After 
1 993,  one  sighting  only:  two  birds  on  Dhop  Shumali 
on  12  March  1998. 

Gadwall  Anas  strepera  Common  winter  visitor  from 
October-March,  19  August-20  April. 

Eurasian  Wigeon  Anas  penelope  Common  winter  visitor 
in  October-March,  10  August-30  May. 

Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos  Common  winter  visitor 
from  end  October-March,  14  September-25  April. 

Northern  Shoveler  Anas  clypeara  Common  winter 
visitor  from  October-March,  23  August- 18  May.  A 
flock  of  seven  birds  on  Chashma  on  4  June  1993 
was  the  only  sighting  of  any  dabbling  duck  during 
summer. 

Northern  Pintail  Anas  acuta  Common  winter  visitor 
from  October-March,  26  August- 15  April. 

Garganey  Anas  querquedula  Common  migrant,  7 
March-23  May,  and  3  August- 17  October. 

CommonTeal/Fzus  crecca  Common  winter  visitor  from 
end  September-March.  Sightings  23  August-12 
April. 

*Marbled  Duck  Marmaronetta  angustirostris  Rare  spring 
migrant.  Five  sightings  of  1-3  birds  on  Bridge  Lake, 
11  February-12  April. 

Red-crested  Pochard  Rhodonessa  rufina  Common 
winter  visitor  in  January-February  but  numbers 
fluctuated.  Sightings  30  November-2  April. 

Common  Pochard  Aythya  ferina  Common  winter  visitor 
in  October-March.  Sightings  6  October-25  April. 
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Twice  seen  in  summer:  c.  20  on  14  June  1996  on 
Chashma,  two  on  22  June  1996  on  Bridge  Lake. 

Ferruginous  Pochard  Aythya  nyroca  Uncommon  winter 
visitor,  8  November-9  April.  The  biggest  gathering 
was  30  birds  on  9  January  1990  on  Chashma. 
Recorded  less  frequently  in  recent  years. 

Tufted  Duck  Aythya  fuligula  Common  winter  visitor 
from  the  latter  half  of  October-March.  Sightings  14 
September~25  April.  In  1996  one  wounded  male  was 
seen  on  Chashma  up  to  14  June. 

Greater  Scaup  Aythya  marila  Very  rare  migrant.  One 
male  with  two  females  on  9  April  1989  on  Bridge 
Lake.  Roberts  (1991-1992)  reported  seven  sightings. 

Eurasian  Wryneck  Jynx  torquilla  Uncommon  migrant, 
irregular  in  winter.  In  spring  there  was  a  peak  in 
March,  and  the  last  sighting  was  on  23  April.  In 
autumn  the  first  was  on  30  August,  but  there  was  no 
peak  and  it  was  generally  less  common  than  in  spring. 

Yellow-crowned  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  mahrattensis 
(Br)  Very  local  resident.  Seen  mainly  on  the 
Compound  and  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  Cantonment, 
rarely  elsewhere. 

Sind  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  assimilis  Very  rare.  Seen 
twice:  on  9  October  1990  on  the  north-western  plains 
and  on  23  October  1990,  by  Bridge  Lake. 

Black-rumped  Flameback  Dinopium  benghalense  (Br) 
Very  local  resident.  Seen  mainly  on  the  Compound 
and  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  Cantonment,  rarely 
elsewhere. 

Coppersmith  Barbet  Megalaima  haemacephala 
Uncommon.  Recorded  all  year  but  mainly  in 
March-October,  in  the  Compound  and  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  Cantonment  only. 

Common  Hoopoe  Upupa  epops  Common  winter  visitor, 
3  August-25  May,  though  most  had  left  by  the  end 
of  March. 

European  Roller  Coracias  garrulus  In  spring  not 
uncommon;  in  summer  very  rare;  in  autumn  a 
common  migrant.  In  spring  single  birds  were  seen 
irregularly  from  19  April-27  May.  In  summer  once: 
four  birds  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sheikh  Budin  on  28 
June  1996.  In  autumn  it  was  seen  from  2  August-9 
October,  with  the  peak  in  the  latter  half  of  August/ 
beginning  of  September,  e.g.  68  birds  on  6 
September  1992  alongside  a  40  km  stretch  of  the 
road  between  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Tank. 

Indian  Roller  Coracias  benghalensis  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

Common  Kingfisher  Alcedo  atthis  Not  uncommon 
winter  visitor,  29  August- 1 5  May,  mainly  in  October- 
March. 

White-throated  Kingfisher  Halcyon  smyrnensis  (Br) 
Common  resident  throughout  the  area. 

Pied  Kingfisher  Ceryle  rudis  (Br)  Common  resident  on 
the  river,  in  winter  often  seen  elsewhere,  too. 

Green  Bee-eater  Merops  orientalis  (Br)  Very  common 
in  summer,  uncommon  in  winter.  Most  had  left  by 
the  end  of  October,  returning  in  March. 

Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater  Merops persicus  Rare  in  spring, 
occasionally  in  summer,  common  in  autumn.  In 
spring  six  sightings  of  1-3  birds  19  April-22  May.  In 


summer  2-3  birds  were  seen  twice  in  suitable  habitat, 
but  there  was  no  proof  of  breeding.  In  autumn  there 
were  sightings  of  up  to  60  birds  30  July- 1 7  November, 
with  the  peak  in  September-early  October;  south¬ 
westerly  migration  was  noted  on  several  occasions. 

Blue-tailed  Bee-eater  Merops philippinus  Very  rare.  After 
scrutinising  hundreds  of  large  bee-eaters  over  the 
years,  one  bird  was  finally  found  on  7  September 
1997. 

Pied  Cuckoo  Clamator  jacobinus  Common  autumn 
visitor,  22  June-2  October,  with  the  peak  in  August. 

Common  Hawk  Cuckoo  Hierococcyx  varius  Uncommon 
summer  visitor,  very  rare  in  winter.  In  winter  once: 
one  bird  by  Bridge  Lake  on  17  January  1993. 
Otherwise  seen  or  heard  21  February  -  30  June.  The 
frequency  of  encounters  increased  during  the  period. 

Eurasian  Cuckoo  Cuculus  canorus  Rare  migrant.  In 
spring  seen  three  times  19  April- 1  May.  In  autumn 
three  times  23  August- 1 1  September. 

Asian  Koel  Eudynamys  scolopacea  (Br)  Common 
summer  visitor,  rare  in  winter.  Mostly  seen  in 
March-October,  but  odd  individuals  overwintered 
annually. 

Greater  Coucal  Centropus  sinensis  Common  resident. 

Alexandrine  Parakeet  Psittacula  eupatria  (Br)  Rare 
resident.  A  few  pairs  in  the  Compound  and  Dera 
Ismail  Khan  Cantonment.  The  chicks  were  often 
taken  from  the  nests  to  be  sold. 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet  Psittacula  krameri  (Br)  Very 
common  resident,  occurring  throughout  the  area. 

Alpine  Swift  Tachymarptis  melba  Not  uncommon 
migrant  in  spring,  occasionally  in  summer, 
uncommon  in  autumn.  In  spring  sightings  9 
February-20  April.  More  than  100  birds  seen  three 
times,  all  heading  north-east  around  Sheikh  Budin: 
490  on  22  February  1993,  120  on  15  March  1997 
and  an  extraordinary  cloud-like  flock  of  2,300  birds 
on  23  March  1995  in  overcast  weather.  In  summer 
seen  twice:  five  flew  east  on  30  June  1993  and  two 
flew  south-east  on  1  July  1996.  In  autumn  small 
numbers  were  seen  irregularly,  24  August-13 
November,  and  flocks  were  seen  heading  both 
SE-SSE  and  SSW-SW. 

Common  Swift  Apus  apus  Not  uncommon  migrant  in 
spring,  rare  in  autumn.  In  spring  sightings  22 
March-27  April,  up  to  35  per  day,  peak  10-15  April. 
In  autumn  five  sightings  of  1-3  birds  26  August-2 
October. 

House  Swift  Apus  affinis  (Br)  Abundant  summer  visitor, 
uncommon  in  winter.  The  bulk  of  the  population 
moved  away  by  the  end  of  October,  and  returned  in 
March  when  over  200  birds  were  once  seen  flying 
high  north-west.  In  winter  some  tens  of  birds  were 
present,  exclusively  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  town. 

Pallid  Scops  Owl  Otus  brucei  Rare  resident  around 
Sheikh  Budin. 

Collared  Scops  Owl  Otus  bakkamoena  Very  rare. 
Sighted  once  only:  on  29  April  1997  near  Dhop 
Shumali. 

Eurasian  Eagle  Owl  Bubo  bubo  Rare  in  the  north¬ 
western  hills,  where  single  birds  were  seen  on  20 
February  1990  and  17  December  1997. 
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*Little  O wl  Athene  noctua  Two  sightings  in  the  north¬ 
western  hills:  one  on  12  October  1997  and  two  (one 
calling)  at  the  mouth  of  a  cliff  hole  on  4  November 
1989.  These  records  extended  the  known  range  of 
the  species  200  km  north-west. 

Spotted  Owlet  Athene  bram a  (Br)  Common  resident 
on  the  plains  wherever  there  were  some  mature  trees; 
also  scattered  pairs  in  the  north-western  hills. 

Long-eared  Owl  Asio  otus  Rare  migrant  and  winter 
visitor.  In  October  single  birds  twice.  In  winter  two 
birds  on  1  January  1997  and  one  on  22  February 
1 998  at  Bridge  Lake.  In  spring  four  sightings  totalling 
six  birds,  21  March-27  April. 

Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus  Rare  migrant.  In  spring 
single  birds  seen  three  times  7  March- 11  April,  in 
autumn  once:  on  9  October  1997. 

Sykes’s  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  mahrattensis  Not 
uncommon  summer  visitor  in  SW-NW  plains. 
Sightings  18  March-9  October. 

Rock  Pigeon  Columba  livia  (Br)  Common  resident  in 
the  hills. 

Yellow-eyed  Pigeon  Columba  eversmanni  Uncommon 
migrant.  In  spring  three  times:  flocks  of  5-48  birds, 
15-27  April.  In  autumn  1-19  birds  three  times,  8-19 
October. 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  orientalis  Rare 
autumn  migrant,  very  rare  winter  visitor.  In  autumn 
1-2  birds  seen  four  times  24  September-12 
November.  In  winter  once,  15  January  1995. 

Laughing  Dove  Streptopelia  senegalensis  (Br)  Very 
common  resident. 

Red  Turtle  Dove  Streptopelia  tranquebarica  (Br) 
Common  summer  visitor.  The  first  arrival  was  noted 
on  31  March,  and  they  had  virtually  all  departed  by 
the  end  of  August.  After  that  only  twice:  1  October 
1990  and  4  October  1997. 

Eurasian  Collared  Dove  Streptopelia  decaocto  (Br) 
Common  resident. 

*  Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon  Treron  phoenicoptera 
Irregular,  but  not  uncommon  visitor  almost 
throughout  the  year. The  biggest  flock  was  of  1 9  birds. 
No.  of  sightings 

J  F  M  A  M  J  J  A  SON  D 
6436  1  32  14  3500 

Average  no.  of  birds 

JFMAMJJASOND 

5536155583 

Macqueen’s  Bustard  Chlamydotis  macqueeni  A  single 
bird  on  9  October  1993  in  the  north-western  plains. 

Demoiselle  Crane  Grus  virgo  Uncommon  migrant,  less 
common  than  Common  Crane.  In  spring  migrated 
during  a  very  restricted  period:  21-24  March,  when 
flocks  were  heard  flying  N-NNW  over  the 
Compound  at  night,  often  in  thunderstorms  or  rain. 
In  autumn  seen  6  September-6  October,  occasionally 
resting  by  the  river  or  on  the  north-western  plains. 
Commonly  trapped  in  spring. 

Common  Crane  Grus  grus  Regular  uncommon  migrant. 
Migrants  heading  NW  seen  17  March-5  April  and 
heading  ESE-SSE  5  September- 1 8  October,  with  the 
peak  from  5-15  October.  Seldom  heard  at  night. 
Commonly  trapped  in  spring. 


Water  Rail  Rallus  aquaticus  Uncommon  winter  visitor, 
19  October- 12  March. 

*  White-breasted  Waterhen  Amaurornis  phoenicurus 
(Br)  Common  resident  on  roadside  ditches  and 
sewage  water  ponds.  Appeared  to  be  rapidly 
expanding  its  range  in  Pakistan  as  Roberts  (1991- 
1992)  did  not  include  NWFP  in  its  range. 

Baillon’s  Crake  Porzana  pusilla  Uncommon  migrant, 
9  March-3  May,  and  28  September- 11  November. 
Twice  an  adult  and  1-2  juveniles  were  seen  together 
but  breeding  was  not  proved. 

Ruddy-breasted  Crake  Porzana  fusca  Uncommon 
migrant/winter  visitor.  Seven  sightings  23  August-22 
April. 

*Watercock  Gallicrex  cinerea  Very  rare  straggler.  One 
bird  in  rice  field  at  Kotla  Habeeb  on  12  August  1993, 
350  km  west  of  its  normal  range. 

Purple  Swamphen  Porphyrio  porphyrio  Not  uncommon 
resident  in  the  best  wetlands.  70  birds  counted  on 
Chashma  on  9  January  1990. 

Common  Moorhen  Gallinula  chloropus  (Br)  Common 
resident  in  all  wetlands. 

Common  Coot  Fulica  atra  Common  winter  visitor  in 
October-  March.  Some  birds  regularly  lingered  up 
to  the  middle  of  May.  Single  birds  oversummered 
twice. 

Chestnut-bellied  Sandgrouse  Pterocles  exustus 
Uncommon  resident  in  western  and  north-western 
plains.  Trapping  took  place  commonly  in  the  spring 
and  autumn. 

Pintail  Snipe  Gallinago  stenura  Rare  migrant/winter 
visitor.  Five  sightings  of  single  birds  18  September-26 
March.  Might  be  more  frequent  but  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  Common  Snipe. 

Common  Snipe  Gallinago  gallinago  Common  migrant 
and  winter  visitor,  13  August-27  April.  Numbers 
highest  in  January-middle  March;  the  biggest 
gathering  was  77  birds  on  Bridge  Lake  on  3  March 
1990. 

Jack  Snipe  Lymnocryptes  minimus  Uncommon  migrant. 
In  spring  four  sightings  of  1-3  birds  18  February-5 
April.  In  autumn  three  sightings  6  October-13 
November. 

Black-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  limosa  Erratic  migrant  and 
winter  visitor.  In  autumn  seen  29  August-30 
November,  more  than  two  birds  together  only  once. 
In  winter  seen  six  times,  normally  1-12  birds.  A  flock 
of  c.  600  birds  on  Chashma  on  21  February  1997 
was  extraordinary.  Migration  starts  in  the  first  half 
of  March,  with  the  peak  at  the  end  of 
March-beginning  of  April.  The  last  sighting  was  on 
1 8  May. 

*Bar-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lapponica  Very  rare.  An 
injured  individual  on  Bridge  Lake  on  25  April  and  5 
May  1993. 

*Whimbrel  Numenius phaeopus  Uncommon  migrant  for 
a  very  short  period.  Sightings  21  April-6  September, 
on  migration  only,  often  with  Eurasian  Curlews. 

Eurasian  Curlew  Numenius  arquata  Common  migrant, 
very  rare  in  winter.  In  spring  sightings  25  March- 16 
May.  In  autumn  1  July- 13  November,  with  a  clear 
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peak  at  the  end  of  August-beginning  of  September. 
Twice  in  winter:  singles  on  8  January  1997  and  on 
30  January  1998,  on  Bridge  Lake. 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus  Not  uncommon 
migrant  but  numbers  fluctuate,  rare  in  winter.  In 
spring  met  with  2  March-27  April,  in  autumn  6 
September- 13  November.  Single  birds  seven  times 
in  winter. 

Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus  Common  migrant, 
not  uncommon  in  winter,  very  rare  in  summer.  In 
spring  numbers  increase  in  March,  with  the  last 
sighting  on  18  May.  In  summer  once:  on  17  June 
1992,  one  on  Bridge  Lake.  In  autumn  first  on  3 
August,  numbers  decreased  in  October. 

*Marsh  Sandpiper  Tringa  stagnatilis  Uncommon 
migrant,  very  rare  in  winter.  In  spring  seen  26 
March-27  April,  up  to  three  birds  together.  In 
autumn  singles  seen  29  July- 1 0  November.  In  winter 
single  birds  three  times. 

Common  Greenshank  Tringa  nebularia  Very  common 
migrant,  common  in  winter,  rare  in  summer. 
Sightings  30  June-23  May,  twice  in  between:  nine 
on  9  June  1997  and  five  on  17  June  1992,  both  on 
Bridge  Lake. 

Green  Sandpiper  Tringa  ochropus  Common  migrant  and 
winter  visitor.  Sightings  27  June-3  May.  Peaks 
difficult  to  define  as  the  birds  occurred  scattered 
around  ponds  and  smaller  bodies  of  water. 

Wood  Sandpiper  Tringa  glareola  Common  migrant, 
uncommon  winter  visitor.  Sightings  29  July- 16  May. 
Peaks  in  April  and  end  of  August-September. 

*Terek  Sandpiper  Xenus  cinereus  Uncommon  autumn 
migrant.  1-8  birds  flying  south  low  along  the  river, 
29  July-31  August. 

Common  Sandpiper  Actitis  hypoleucos  Common  migrant 
and  winter  visitor.  Sightings  1  July- 18  May. 

Little  Stint  Calidris  minuta  During  migration  not 
uncommon,  irregular  in  winter.  Sightings  18 
September- 18  May.  Numbers  highest  in  March  (up 
to  30  birds  on  Bridge  Lake)  and  October  (up  to  20 
birds  on  Bridge  Lake). 

Temminck’s  Stint  Calidris  temminckii  Common  migrant 
and  winter  visitor,  but  numbers  varied  greatly. 
Sightings  3  August- 18  May.  Peaks  in  October  and  in 
March  (up  to  250  birds  on  Bridge  Lake).  In  winter 
up  to  130  birds  on  Bridge  Lake. 

Dunlin  Calidris  alpina  Not  uncommon  migrant/winter 
visitor  though  very  irregular  in  occurrence.  Sightings 
28  September- 16  May.  The  biggest  gathering  was 
87  birds  on  22  February  1992  on  Bridge  Lake. 

*Curlew  Sandpiper  Calidris ferruginea  Very  rare.  A  single 
bird  was  seen  with  two  Dunlins  on  Chashma  on  13 
April  1998. 

Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax  Regular  but  uncommon 
migrant.  In  spring  flocks  of  1-40  birds  seen  12 
March- 1 8  May,  mainly  on  flooded  fields.  In  autumn 
up  to  seven  birds  seen  3  August- 1 1  November,  on 
Bridge  Lake  only. 

Greater  Painted-snipe  Rostratula  benghalensis  (Br) 
Irregular  summer  visitor,  sightings  19  March-7 
September.  Male  with  one  pullus  on  the  Compound 
on  31  May  1991 . 


Pheasant-tailed  Jacana  Hydrophasianus  chirurgus  (Br) 
Common  summer  visitor,  scarce  in  winter.  Small 
numbers  overwintered,  mainly  on  Chashma.  The 
numbers  increased  greatly  during  the  first  half  of 
May,  and  most  left  in  September. 

Great  Thick- knee  Esacus  recurvirostris  (Br)  Uncommon 
resident  on  the  Indus.  Breeding  recorded  on  1 8  May 
1990  when  an  adult  and  one  pullus  were  seen  near 
Bridge  Lake. 

Black-winged  Stilt  Himantopus  himantopus  (Br) 
Common  throughout  the  year.  Migration  was  seen 
in  April  (e.g.  200  birds  in  five  flocks  flew  northwest 
on  28  April  1990). 

*Pied  Avocet  Recurvirostra  avosetta  Erratic,  recorded 
on  Chashma  only.  In  spring  four  sightings  7-24 
March  of  1-2,  but  on  7  March  1989  of  c.  50  birds. 
In  autumn  once:  on  19  October  1989,  a  flock  of  13 
individuals.  Once  in  winter:  a  single  on  5  January 
1997. 

^Pacific  Golden  Plover  Pluvialis  fulva  Regular  but 
uncommon  migrant,  18  February-25  April,  and  6 
September- 10  November. 

Grey  Plover  Pluvialis  squatarola  Regular  and  not 
uncommon  migrant,  irregular  in  winter.  The 
numbers  increased  from  the  beginning  of  February 
and  more  than  ten  birds  were  seen  several  times  in 
February-March.The  last  in  spring  was  on  18  May. 
The  first  in  autumn  was  on  23  August,  with  the  peak 
in  October. 

*Common  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula 
Uncommon  migrant/winter  visitor.  Sightings  almost 
annually,  21  August-28  March.  Normally  single 
birds,  but  on  21  August  1992  a  flock  of  eight  birds 
was  seen  flying  south  low  over  the  river. 

Little  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  dubius  (Br)  Common 
migrant  and  winter  visitor,  rare  in  summer.  Migrants 
began  to  arrive  in  the  first  half  of  August,  and  most 
had  left  by  the  end  of  March.  Breeding  was  recorded 
in  1992. 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus  Common  in 
spring,  uncommon  in  autumn,  erratic  in  winter.  In 
winter  absent  in  some  years,  but  up  to  15  birds  were 
seen  on  Bridge  Lake  in  others.  The  numbers  began 
to  increase  in  February,  with  a  peak  in  the  middle  of 
March  (e.g.  60  birds  on  18  March  1990). The  last 
one  was  seen  on  23  May.  The  first  arrival  was  on  30 
July,  with  the  peak  in  the  first  half  of  October,  when 
up  to  33  birds  were  seen. 

^Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii  Very  rare 
autumn  migrant.  One  bird  on  Bridge  Lake  1  1 
October- 17  December  1989,  and  one  on  the  river 
near  Dera  Ismail  Khan  on  17  October  1994. 

Northern  Lapwing  Vanellus  vanellus  Common  winter 
visitor,  19  October-5  April.  The  peak  (over  100  on 
Bridge  Lake)  was  in  January-first  half  of  February. 

Red- wattled  Lapwing  Vanellus  indicus  (Br)  Very  common 
resident. 

Sociable  Lapwing  Vanellus  gregarius  Very  rare  migrant. 
Two  birds  were  seen  on  1 5  March  1997  in  the  north¬ 
western  plains. 

White-tailed  Lapwing  Vanellus  leucurus  Common 
migrant,  uncommon  in  winter.  In  spring  numbers 
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were  at  their  highest,  up  to  30  birds,  in  February. 
Disappeared  by  the  end  of  March,  and  only  twice 
seen  later:  three  on  23  May  1993,  and  one  up  to  9 
June  1997  on  Bridge  Lake. The  return  passage  starts 
early:  on  1  July  1 99 1  three  were  flying  south  at  Bridge 
Lake.  Scarce  prior  to  September,  with  the  peak  at 
the  end  of  September-beginning  of  October,  when 
up  to  60  birds  were  seen. 

Indian  Courser  Cursorius  coromandelicus  Straggler. Two 
were  seen  in  the  north-western  plains  on  24  August 
1997. 

*Collared  Pratincole  Glareola  pratincola  Very  rare. 
Constant  searching  for  the  species  was  rewarded  by 
one  individual  on  21  May  1998,  on  Chashma  on 
our  last  journey  from  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  Two 
unidentified  large  pratincoles  were  seen  flying  south 
on  18  September  1996  over  the  Compound. 

Small  Pratincole  Glareola  lactea  Very  common  in 
spring,  irregular  in  summer,  common  in  autumn. The 
first  arrivals  were  on  2  March,  with  the  peak  in  the 
middle  of  April.  In  summer  often  none,  but 
occasionally  up  to  250  birds  on  the  Bridge  Lake. 
Regularly  seen  again  in  August-September.  An 
incredible  cloud  of  6,700  birds  was  concentrated  on 
a  small  islet  near  Dhop  Shumali  on  29  August  1 997, 
during  an  extraordinary  high  flood  on  the  river.  The 
last  sighting  was  on  1 5  October. 

Indian  Skimmer  Rynchops  albicollis  Uncommon  migrant 
and  summer  visitor.  Six  sightings  9  March-23 
August.  In  spring  1-3  birds  together,  in  August  flocks 
of  five  and  seven  flying  south. 

Pallas’s  Gull  Larus  ichthyaetus  Uncommon  regular 
winter  visitor,  19  October-24  March.  The  biggest 
gatherings  were  on  Chashma,  where  up  to  22  were 
seen. 

Yellow-legged  Gull  Larus  cachinnans  Not  uncommon 
migrant  and  winter  visitor,  14  September- 16  May, 
but  mainly  in  October-March.  The  numbers  were 
highest  in  February,  when  up  to  80  individuals  were 
noted  on  Chashma. 

Brown-headed  Gull  Larus  brunnicephalus  Regular  but 
uncommon  winter  visitor,  very  rare  in  summer. 
Sightings  2 1  October- 1 6  February.  After  that,  single 
subadult  birds  were  seen  once  in  April,  twice  at  the 
beginning  of  May  and  from  29  July-3  August  1997. 

Black-headed  Gull  Larus  ridibudus  Very  common 
migrant  and  winter  visitor,  uncommon  in  summer. 
The  numbers  increased  in  November  and  over  1,000 
normally  overwintered  on  Chashma;  scarce  after 
April. 

Gull-billed  Tern  Gelochelidon  nilotica  (Br)  Common 
migrant,  occasional  in  summer,  rare  in  winter.  The 
first  in  spring  was  on  14  March,  with  the  peak  in 
April  or  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Breeding  was 
confirmed  once,  in  1994.  In  autumn  migrants  were 
seen  12  August-22  October,  without  a  prominent 
peak,  and  it  was  generally  less  common  than  in 
spring.  In  winter  twice:  on  14  December  1997  on 
Bridge  Lake,  and  on  16  February  1993  on  Chashma. 

CaspianTern  Sterna  caspia  Common  migrant  in  spring, 
uncommon  but  regular  in  autumn,  rare  in  summer, 
very  rare  in  winter.  In  spring  sightings  14  March-9 
May,  with  the  peak  at  the  end  of  March-beginning 


of  April.  1-3  birds  were  seen  three  times  in  June.  In 
autumn,  sightings  5  September-21  November.  In 
winter  twice:  one  on  17  December  1997  on 
Chashma,  and  two  on  1 1  February  1998  on  Bridge 
Lake. 

River  Tern  Sterna  aurantia  (Br)  Common  resident  on 
the  river,  wandering  widely  along  the  watercourses 
and  floods  throughout  the  area. 

*CommonTern  Sterna  hirundo  Very  rare.  One  individual 
of  the  nominate  race  was  seen  on  Bridge  Lake  on  5 
and  25  March  1993. 

Little  Tern  Sterna  albifrons  (Br)  Not  uncommon 
migrant  and  summer  visitor,  very  rare  in  winter. 
Sightings  27  February-28  October.  In  winter  once: 
one  on  24  January  1993  on  Chashma. 

Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna  acuticauda  Common  on  the 
river  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of 
April.  Not  seen  in  June-July. 

WhiskeredTern  Chlidonias  hybridus  Common  migrant, 
occasional  in  summer,  rare  in  winter.  The  first  arrivals 
were  on  1  April,  with  the  peak  in  May.  In  June-July 
occasionally  singles  were  seen.  In  autumn  the  first 
was  on  30  July,  with  the  peak  in  September,  and  last 
sighting  on  27  October.  In  winter  seen  four  times, 
normally  single  birds,  but  on  2 1  February  1 997  nine 
were  on  Chashma. 

White-winged  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus  Very  rare 
migrant.  A  single  bird  on  18  May  1997  on  Bridge 
Lake. 

Osprey  Pandion  haliaetus.  Regular  but  uncommon 
migrant,  rare  in  winter.  In  spring  18  February-29 
April.  In  autumn  13  September-9  November.  In 
winter  seen  four  times. 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard  Pernis  ptilorhyncus  Irregular 
migrant,  uncommon  winter  visitor.  Sightings  24 
August-15  May.  In  April  migration  was  in  a 
WNW-NNW  direction,  and  in  September  a  S-SSE 
direction.  An  exceptional  migration  was  noted  on 
12-13  September  1992:  33  and  47  individuals 
respectively. 

Black-shouldered  Kite  Elanus  caeruleus  (Br)  Not 
uncommon  breeding  resident. 

Black  Kite  Milvus  migrans  (Br)  Common  breeding 
resident,  very  common  winter  visitor  from  September 
to  March.  In  March-April  a  north-westerly  migration 
of  up  to  60  birds/day  was  noted.  From  the  latter  half 
of  August  to  mid  September  daily  totals  of  up  to 
220  individuals  were  seen  heading  SSE. 

Brahminy  Kite  Haliastur  indus  Very  rare  straggler  on 
the  river.  Single  sub-adult  birds  were  seen  on  13 
November  1988,  4  April  1990  and  5  May  1993. 

Pallas’s  Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus  Rare  but 
regular  winter  visitor,  19  October-18  April.  An  adult 
was  seen  only  once. 

*  White-tailed  Eagle  Haliaeetus  albicilla  Very  rare.  A  first 
calendar-year  bird  (same  individual?)  was  noted  on 
26  September  and  26  December  1993  on  Bridge 
Lake  and  Dhop  Shumali,  respectively.  An  immature 
was  seen  over  Bridge  Lake  on  29  February  1996. 

Egyptian  Vulture  Neophron  percnopterus  Rare  migrant. 
In  spring  four  sightings  (eight  individuals)  18 
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March-24  April.  In  autumn  five  sightings  (13 
individuals)  24  August- 12  October. 

White-rumped  Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis  Regular  visitor 
in  February-July,  occasional  in  August-January.  No 
breeding  colonies  were  noted. 

Eurasian  Griffon  Gyps  fulvus  Rare  visitor  in 
October-December,  more  often  in  January-March. 
Sightings  2  October- 17  April. 

Cinereous  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus  Very  rare  visitor. 
Single  adults  were  seen  on  8  October  1990,  6 
February  1993  and  1  April  1989. 

Short-toed  Snake  Eagle  Circaetus  gallicus  Regular  but 
uncommon  migrant,  very  rare  in  winter.  Sightings 
24  August-10  November  and  5  February-14  April. 
Once  in  winter:  1 4  December  1997,  one  flew  south¬ 
east  over  Bridge  Lake. 

Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier  Circus  aeruginosus  Common 
migrant  and  winter  visitor,  14  August-29  April.  In 
autumn  migrating  birds  were  seen  26  August-6 
November,  with  a  peak  from  10-25  September.  In 
spring  respective  dates  were  1 1  March-28  April  and 
21-31  March.  In  March  1989  a  pair  built  a  nest  by 
Bridge  Lake  and,  although  the  female  was 
subsequently  seen  sitting  on  the  nest,  the  site  was 
deserted  in  April. 

Hen  Harrier  Circus  cyaneus  Rare  migrant/winter  visitor. 
10  sightings  (five  males,  five  females),  1  December-23 
March. 

Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus  Regular  and  not 
uncommon  migrant.  In  spring  sightings  19  March-23 
April,  with  a  peak  from  22-23  March.  In  autumn  14 
September- 18  November,  with  a  peak  from  21-30 
September. 

Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  pygargus.  Regular  and  not 
uncommon  migrant,  slightly  more  common  than 
Pallid  Harrier.  In  spring  seen  9  March- 1 6  April,  with 
a  peak  from  23-31  March.  In  autumn  24  August-27 
October,  with  a  peak  from  6-13  September. 

Pallid/Montagu’s  Harrier  Circus  macrourus /pygargus. 
More  than  25%  of  all  sightings  of  Pallid/Montagu’s 
Harriers  were  of  unidentified  “ringtails”.  Once  in 
winter:  one  on  10  January  1991  on  Bannu  Road. 

Shii-cra  Accipiter  badius  Irregular  visitor  almost 
throughout  the  year.  Not  seen  in  June,  and  in  May 
only  once.  Most  sightings  were  on  the  Compound. 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  nisus.  Common 
migrant,  rare  in  winter.  In  spring  seen  16 
February-26  April.  In  March  it  was  seen  significantly 
less  often  than  in  February  or  in  April.  In  autumn 
seen  13  September-30  November,  with  a  peak  from 
1 5-30  October.  In  winter  three  times,  all  single  males. 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk/Shikra.  Accipiter  nisustbadius 
Almost  half  of  all  sightings  of  Sparrowhawks  were 
not  specifically  identified. 

No.  seen 
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Northern  Goshawk  Accipiter  gentilis  Very  rare  migrant. 
Singles  three  times:  21  September  1997,  23  March 
1995  and  10  April  1994. 


White-eyed  Buzzard  Butastur  teesa  Rare  visitor.  Four 
sightings  of  single  birds,  all  juv./subad.  Three  in 
autumn  3  August- 16  October.  In  spring  only  on  7 
March  1991. 

Common  Buzzard  Buteo  buteo.  Rare  winter  visitor/spring 
migrant.  Seven  sightings  26  January-15  March.  Once 
a  flock  of  three  birds  flew  north,  otherwise  singles 
only  were  noted. 

Long-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  rufinus.  Not  uncommon 
migrant,  rare  in  winter.  Sightings  24  August-24 
March,  but  in  November-January  only  three  times. 
A  late  spring  migrant  on  30  April  1991. 

Lesser  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  pomarina.Ve. ry  rare.  On 
25  October  1996  an  adult  was  seen  by  Bridge  Lake. 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga.  Rare  winter 
visitor.  1-4  sightings  annually,  irregularly  13 
December-28  March  on  the  Indus. 

Tawny  Eagle  Aquila  rapax.  Rare.  Five  definite  sightings: 
three  on  6  January  1997,  one  adult  on  1 1  February 
1998,  one  immature  on  10  June  1991,  one  adult  on 
24  August  1997,  and  one  exhausted  adult  on  26 
August  1993. 

Steppe  Eagle  Aquila  nipalensis.  Common  winter  visitor, 
12  September- 17  April,  with  the  peak  in  November- 
February. 

Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca.  Scarce  winter  visitor,  very 
rare  in  summer.  2-5  sightings  annually  4  October-2 
April.  Once  in  summer:  24  August  1997  a  juvenile 
on  the  western  plains. 

Aquila  nipalensislrapaxlheliaca.  More  than  a  third  of  all 
sightings  relating  to  these  three  species  were  not 
identified  to  species. 

No.  of  birds 
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Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos.  Rare  winter  visitor.  On 
24  October  1993  a  juvenile  flew  south-east  near  Dera 
Ismail  Khan;  on  26  December  1992  one  was  noted 
at  Sheikh  Budin;  one  was  seen  on  31  January- 1 
February  in  the  north-western  hills  -  the  last  two 
were  3-4  calendar  year  birds. 

Bonelli’s  Eagle  Hieraaetus  fasciatus.  Resident  pair  on 
Sheikh  Budin.  Courtship  flight  was  seen  but  breeding 
was  not  confirmed. 

Booted  Eagle  Hieraaetus  pennatus.  Not  uncommon 
migrant,  very  rare  in  winter.  In  spring  1 0  February- 1 1 
April.  In  autumn  24  August-8  October.  Between 
these  periods  singles  were  seen  three  times:  1 1 
November  1988, 18  December  1994  and  27  January 
1998. 

*  Lesser  Kestrel  Falco  naumanniVe ry  rare  migrant.  An 
adult  male  on  1 2  October  1997  was  seen  in  the  north¬ 
western  hills. 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus.  Common  migrant, 
uncommon  in  winter,  rare  in  summer.  In  spring 
migrants  were  seen  from  7  March- 1 5  April,  with  the 
peak  from  20-3 1  March.  In  autumn  it  was  seen  from 
7  September- 15  November,  with  the  peak  from  20 
September-5  October.  In  winter  uncommon,  mainly 
around  the  north-western  hills.  In  summer 
occasionally  found  around  Sheikh  Budin. 
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Red-necked  Falcon  Falco  chicquera  Uncommon 
autumn  visitor,  rare  in  spring.  Seven  sightings  of 
single  birds  3  August-4  November.  Outside  of  this 
period  only  twice:  9  March  1991  and  26  March  1992. 

Merlin  Falco  columbarius  Very  rare  winter  visitor.  On 
30  December  1992  a  female  was  noted  at  Kotla 
Habeb. 

Eurasian  Hobby  Falco  subbuteo  Rare  migrant.  In  spring 
five  sightings  of  single  birds  10  March-23  May.  In 
autumn  four  sightings  18  September- 12  October,  on 
the  latter  date  two,  otherwise  single  birds. 

Laggar  Falcon  Falco  jugger  Very  rare.  Seen  once:  one 
bird  flying  south-east  over  the  Compound  on  4 
October  1990.  Trapping  commonly  takes  place  in 
October-November,  e.g.  on  19  October  1997,  from 
one  spot  near  Dhop  Shumali,  22  traps  belonging  to 
at  least  two  groups  of  trappers  were  counted. 

Peregrine  Falcon  Falco  peregrinus  Rare  migrant/winter 
visitor.  Local  ones  were  seen  seven  times  22 
October-3 1  January.  It  was  twice  seen  migrating  in  a 
north-westerly  direction:  on  23  February  1993  and 
24  February  1991.  On  27  November  1997  one  F.  p. 
babylonicus  flew  north  over  the  Compound. Trapping 
commonly  takes  place  in  October/November. 

Little  Grebe  Tachybaptus  ruficollis  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

*  Red-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  grisegena  Very  rare.  A  first 

year  bird  was  seen  on  6  October  1994  on  Bridge 
Lake.  Roberts  (1991-1992)  reported  only  three 
sightings  for  Pakistan. 

Great  Crested  Grebe  Podiceps  cristatus  Uncommon  and 
irregular  winter  visitor.  Sightings  of  1-50  birds  from 

1  December  to  1 3  April,  mainly  on  Chashma.  Against 
this  background  a  flock  of  282  birds  on  8  May  1 995 
on  Chashma  was  very  surprising.  Four  birds  were 
also  seen  there  on  5  May  1997. 

*Horned  Grebe  Podiceps  auritus  Very  rare.  A  single 
individual  was  seen  on  Bridge  Lake  on  30  January 
1998.  Roberts  (1991-1992)  reported  only  four 
sightings  for  Pakistan. 

Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis  Regular  winter 
visitor  in  small  numbers,  23  October- 14  April.  The 
biggest  gathering  was  of  35  birds  on  Chashma  on  9 
February  1991. 

Darter  Anhinga  melanogaster  Very  rare.  Seen  three  times: 
singles  on  1  January  1989  and  13  September  1992 
on  Bridge  Lake,  and  one  on  17  December  1997  on 
Chashma. 

Little  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  niger  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

*  Indian  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  fuscicollis  Rare  visitor 

in  spring  and  autumn.  Four  sightings  of  single  birds: 
23  October  1 997,  3  November  1 996,  25  April  1 993, 

2  May  1990. 

Great  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  carbo  Common  winter 
visitor,  24  October-7  May.  The  biggest  gathering  was 
of  450  birds  on  Bridge  Lake  on  26  February  1998. 

Little  Egret  Egretta  garzetta  (Br)  Common  resident 
on  the  river.  During  floods  it  was  dispersed  on  the 
plains  west  of  Dera  Ismail  Khan:  e.g.  on  4  July  1992 
c.  200  were  concentrated  on  one  of  the  last  remaining 
flood  ponds  as  small  as  15x35  m. 


Grey  Heron  Ardea  cinerea  Common  winter  visitor, 
scarce  in  summer.  The  biggest  gathering  was  of  79 
birds  on  Bridge  Lake  on  29  February  1996.  In 
autumn  migration  was  noted  from  5  August-31 
December,  and  in  spring  from  28  February-24  April. 
The  direction  in  autumn  was  south  on  the  river, 
south-east  elsewhere;  in  spring  the  direction  was 
always  to  the  north-west. 

Purple  Heron  Ardea  purpurea  (Br)  Not  uncommon 
resident,  but  numbers  fluctuated.  The  biggest 
gathering  was  of  23  birds  on  Chashma  on  27  May 
1993.  In  November-January  often  absent,  e.g.  from 
Bridge  Lake. 

Great  Egret  Casmerodius  albus  A  scarce  resident,  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  river;  only  twice  seen 
elsewhere. 

Intermediate  Egret  Mesophoyx  intermedia  Scattered  but 
not  uncommon  resident  on  the  river  but  numbers 
fluctuated. The  biggest  gathering  was  of  100+  birds 
on  the  Chashma  grasslands,  on  9  January  1990.  It 
was  occasionally  seen  west  of  the  city  on  flood  pools 
and  watercourses. 

Cattle  Egret  Bubulcus  ibis  (Br)  Common  and 
widespread  resident. 

Indian  Pond  Heron  Ardeola  grayii  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

Little  Heron  Butorides  striatus  Rare.  Single  individuals 
were  seen  three  times  on  Chashma:  15  May  1997, 
22  July  1990  and  30  September  1997. 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron  Nycticorax  nycticorax  (Br) 
Common  resident,  but  numbers  fluctuated.  The 
biggest  gathering  was  of  184  birds  on  Chashma  on 
30  September  1993.  North-westerly  migration  was 
often  seen  from  14  April- 12  May. 

Little  Bittern  Ixobrychus  minutus  Uncommon  summer 
visitor,  23  May-3  July. 

Yellow  Bittern  Ixobrychus  sinensis  (Br)  Common 
summer  visitor,  very  rare  in  winter,  9  May- 11 
October.  Single  males  were  seen  on  Bridge  Lake  on 
8  January  1997,  and  on  Dhop  Shumali  on  12  March 
and  9  April  1998. 

Cinnamon  Bittern  Ixobrychus  cinnamomeus  Fairly 
common  summer  visitor,  9  April- 15  October.  Once 
in  winter:  10  December  1988  on  Bridge  Lake. 

*Black  Bittern  Dupetor  flavicollis  Not  uncommon 
summer  visitor,  12  March-30  September. 

Great  Bittern  Botaurus  stellaris  Rare  and  very  local 
winter  visitor,  occasional  sightings  19  October- 12 
March  on  Dhop  Shumali  only. 

Greater  Flamingo  Phoenicopterus  ruber  Very  rare 
straggler. Three  juveniles  on  Chashma  on  10  October 
1990. 

Great  White  Pelican  Pelecanus  onocrotalus  Very  rare. 
Two  individuals  seen:  an  adult  on  8  and  23  March 
1 989  on  Chashma,  and  a  juvenile  on  6  October  1 994 
on  Bridge  Lake. 

Glossy  Ibis  Plegadis  falcinellus  Rare  migrant  visitor.  In 
spring  three  sightings  of  1-2  birds  25  March- 1  May. 
In  September  1997  twice:  on  5th  three  and  on  24th 
five  birds. 

Eurasian  Spoonbill  Platalea  leucorodia  Regular  and  not 
uncommon  migrant  on  the  river.  Seen  26 
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September-5  November  and  again  7  March- 18  May. 
It  was  twice  noted  in  winter:  three  on  16  December 
1997,  and  two  on  1 1  February  1998  on  Bridge  Lake. 

Black  Stork  Ciconia  nigra  Uncommon  but  regular 
winter  visitor  on  the  river.  Flocks  of  1-19  birds  were 
seen  4  October-26  March. 

White  Stork  Ciconia  ciconia  Rare  migrant  and  recently 
also  winter  visitor.  In  spring  single  individuals  were 
seen  three  times  26-28  March. Two  birds  were  noted 
feeding  on  Chashma  on  21  February  1997.  Three 
were  around  Bridge  Lake  on  30  November  1997  and 
one  was  there  from  30  January- 1 1  February  1998. 

Red-backed  Shrike  Lanius  collurio  Very  rare.  A  first 
calendar-year  male  was  seen  by  Bridge  Lake  on  23 
August  1997. 

Isabelline  Shrike  Lanius  isabellinus  Regular  but 
uncommon  winter  visitor,  13  August-31  March. 

Bay-backed  Shrike  Lanius  vittatus  (Br)  Common 
summer  visitor,  few  regularly  overwinter.  Migration 
started  at  the  beginning  of  March  with  numbers 
increasing  rapidly  thereafter.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  had  left  by  the  end  of  September. 

Long-tailed  Shrike  Lanius  schach  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

Southern  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  meridionalis  (Br) 
Common  resident.  A  nest  with  full-grown  chicks  was 
found  on  19  March  1993. 

RufousTreepie  Dendrocitta  vagabunda  Rare  in  summer, 
not  uncommon  in  winter.  Numbers  increased  in 
October,  and  decreased  again  in  March. 

House  Crow  Corvus  splendens  (Br)  Abundant  resident. 

Common  Raven  Corvus  corax  Uncommon  resident  in 
the  western  plains.  Numbers  appeared  to  be 
decreasing. 

Eurasian  Golden  Oriole  Oriolus  oriolus  Common 
migrant,  rare  in  summer.  In  spring  less  common  than 
in  autumn,  sightings  15  April-6  May,  with  the  peak 
around  25  April.  In  summer  five  sightings  of  1-3  birds 
from  9-22  June.  In  autumn  seen  2  August-11 
October,  with  the  peak  from  20-31  August. 

*Small  Minivet  Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus  Very  rare.  Seen 
only  once:  on  5  January  1997  two  were  seen  in 
Chashma. 

Long-tailed  Minivet  Pericrocotus  ethologus  Not 
uncommon  winter  visitor,  30  October- 14  March. 

White-browed  Fantail  Rhipidura  aureola  (Br)  Not 
uncommon  resident. 

Black  Drongo  Dicrurus  macrocercus  (Br)  Common  in 
summer,  much  less  so  in  winter.  Southerly  migration 
of  up  to  90  birds  per  morning  was  noted  in  mid 
September. 

Ashy  Drongo  Dicrurus  leucophaeus  Two  birds  were  seen 
flying  south  over  the  Compound  on  6  October  1997. 
The  species  may  have  been  overlooked. 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher  Terpsiphone  paradisi  Very 
rare.  A  white  male  was  seen  on  1 1  September  1992 
on  the  Compound. 

Common  Woodshrike  Tephrodornis  pondicerianus  Very 
rare.  A  single  bird  on  19  September  1993  on  the 
Compound. 


Rufous-tailed  RockThrush  Monticola  saxatilis  Very  rare 
autumn  migrant.  Single  females  were  seen  on  31 
August  1993  and  5  October  1997  in  the  north¬ 
western  plains. 

Blue  RockThrush  Monticola  solitarius  Uncommonly 
on  hills  in  winter,  not  uncommon  migrant  in  spring. 
The  first  sighting  was  on  4  November.  Spring 
migrants  were  seen  from  7  March-2 1  April,  when  it 
could  turn  up  anywhere. 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush  Myophonus  caeruleus  Rare 
winter  visitor  in  the  north-western  hills,  where  singles 
were  seen  three  times  from  30  October-3 1  January. 

Dark-throated  Thrush  Turdus  ruficollis  Not  uncommon 
winter  visitor,  25  October-25  March.  The  biggest 
flock  was  of  seven  birds,  normally  only  1-2  were  seen 
together. 

Redwing  Turdus  iliacus  Remnants  of  an  individual  were 
found  on  the  Compound  in  February  1989,  and  the 
specimen  is  now  in  the  collection  of  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society.  The  first  for  Pakistan,  and 
probably  for  the  Indian  subcontinent  (T.  J.  Roberts 
in  litt.) 

Spotted  Flycatcher  Muscicapa  striata  Very  rare.  Seen 
only  on  6  September  1994,  when  surprisingly  two 
individuals  were  seen,  one  on  the  Compound,  and 
another  by  Bridge  Lake. 

Red-throated  Flycatcher  Ficedula  parva  Common 
migrant,  uncommon  winter  visitor.  In  spring 
numbers  began  to  increase  around  10  March,  with 
the  peak  in  the  first  half  of  April,  and  the  last  sighting 
on  1  May.  In  autumn  the  first  was  on  3  September, 
with  the  peak  in  the  latter  half  of  October.  All  but  a 
few  had  disappeared  by  the  end  of  November. 

Ultramarine  Flycatcher  Ficedula  superciliaris  Very  rare. 
A  male  was  seen  on  the  Compound  on  17  March 
1992. 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher  Culicicapa  ceylonensis 
Very  rare  autumn  migrant.  Seen  twice:  on  20 
November  1989  and  26  November  1992,  both  on 
the  Compound. 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica  Common  winter  visitor,  6 
September-27  April. 

Rufous-tailed  Scrub  Robin  Cercotrichas  galactotes 

Regular  autumn  migrant  in  small  numbers,  13 
August-7  September. 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin  Copsychus  saularis  Very  rare.  A 
single  male  was  noted  on  the  Compound  from  19 
January-14  March  1995. 

Indian  Robin  Saxicoloides  fulicata  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

Rufous-backed  Redstart  Phoenicurus  erythronota 

Regular  but  uncommon  winter  visitor,  17 
November- 16  February. 

Black  Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros  Common  winter 
visitor,  15  October- 19  April. 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart  Rhyacornis  fuliginosus  Very 
rare  winter  visitor.  A  female  was  seen  on  15  January 
1 989  by  the  river  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  Cantonment. 

Common  Stonechat  Saxicola  torquata  Common 
migrant,  rare  in  winter.  Migration  was  commenced 
by  males  from  1 6-24  February,  it  was  then  common 
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in  March,  and  last  seen  on  28  April.  In  autumn  the 
first  sighting  on  23  August,  it  was  common  in 
September-October,  and  the  last  ones  were  noted  in 
the  middle  of  November.  In  winter  six  sightings  of 
1-4  birds,  mainly  males. 

White-tailed  Stonechat  Saxicola  leucura  (Br)  Locally 
common  resident. 

Pied  Bushchat  Saxicola  caprata  (Br)  Common  summer 
visitor,  occasionally  overwintered.  Males  were  the 
first  to  appear,  from  13-18  February,  and  the  species 
was  then  common  in  March.  The  last  ones  left  by  20 
November.  In  winter  it  was  encountered  four  times, 
all  males. 

Grey  Bushchat  Saxicola  ferrea  Very  rare  migrant.  A  male 
was  seen  in  the  north-western  plains  on  23  March 
1995. 

*Hume’s  Wheatear  Oenanthe  alboniger  (Br)  Locally 
common  resident  in  the  north-western  hills. 

Northern  Wheatear  Oenanthe  oenanthe  Very  rare 
migrant.  A  male  by  Bridge  Lake  on  25  April  1990 
was  the  first  for  the  Indus  Plains. 

*Finsch’s Wheatear  Oenanthe  finschii  Very  rare.  A  male 
was  seen  in  the  north-western  hills  on  7  September 
1997. 

Variable  Wheatear  Oenanthe  picata  Common  migrant, 
fairly  common  winter  visitor,  3  August-1 5  April. The 
pattern  of  occurrence  of  the  different  morphs  is 
interesting:  picata  was  the  most  common,  comprising 
54  %  of  all  sightings.  It  was  the  first  to  start  migration 
in  August  and  was  common  throughout  the  winter. 
All  had  gone  by  the  end  of  March,  with  the  last  seen 
on  19  March.  Capistrata  was  seen  in  autumn  only, 
from  31  August-30  December.  In  general, 
opistholeuca  was  slightly  less  common  than  capistrata, 
but  occurred  mainly  in  spring.  With  the  exception  of 
a  male  on  6  February,  it  was  recorded  from  1  5 
March- 1 1  April.  In  autumn  it  was  noted  three  times 
from  4  October-2  December. 

Pied  Wheatear  Oenanthe  pleschanka  Very  rare  migrant. 
Three  sightings:  singles  on  2  October  1992,  17 
October  1994  and  23  March  1995. 

Rufous-tailed  Wheatear  Oenanthe  xanthoprymna 
Common  winter  visitor  in  the  hills,  occasionally  on 
the  plains,  5  October- 14  April. 

Desert  Wheatear  Oenanthe  deserti  Not  uncommon 
migrant,  very  rare  in  winter.  In  autumn  seen  4 
October-29  November.  In  winter  once:  a  male  near 
Dera  Ismail  Khan  on  1-21  January  1989.  In  spring 
3  February- 18  April. 

Isabelline  Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  Not 
uncommon  migrant,  3  February- 19  March  and  12 
August- 18  November. 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling  Sturnns  malabaricus  Very 
rare.  A  juvenile  was  seen  on  the  Compound  on  10 
October  1994. 

Brahminy  Starling  Sturnus  pagodarum  Rare  autumn 
migrant.  Four  sightings  of  1-3  birds  from  5  August-20 
September. 

Rosy  Starling  Sturnus  roseus  Common  migrant.  First 
stragglers  on  1 9  March,  but  the  masses  did  not  arrive 
until  10  April,  and  the  peak  was  from  15-25  April. 


The  last  ones  were  in  June.  During  the  peak 
migration  the  birds  were  very  commonly  hunted  by 
men  and  boys  by  all  possible  means,  mainly  with 
airguns  and  slingshots.  In  autumn  the  first  migrants 
were  on  1  July,  but  there  was  no  clear  peak.  The 
numbers  fell  sharply  at  the  end  of  October,  and  the 
last  sighting  was  on  1 1  November. 

Common  Starling  Sturnus  vulgaris  (Br)  Common 
migrant  and  winter  visitor,  uncommon  in  summer. 
Migration  started  in  the  first  half  of  October,  with 
the  peak  in  November  (e.g.  4,000  birds  by  Bridge 
Lake  on  13  November  1988).  In  winter  small  flocks 
occurred  almost  anywhere,  but  big  gatherings  were 
rare.  Spring  migration  started  in  early  February,  with 
the  last  sighting  of  migrants  on  19  April.  In  summer 
six  sightings. 

Common  Myna  Acridotheres  tristis  (Br)  Abundant 
resident. 

Bank  Myna  Acridotheres  ginginianus  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

Wallcreeper  Tichodroma  muraria  Winter  visitor,  perhaps 
regular  in  the  north-western  hills.  Single  birds  were 
seen  there  twice:  on  5  March  1989  and  on  1  February 
1998. 

Bar-tailed  Treecreeper  Certhia  himalayana  Rare  winter 
visitor.  Four  sightings  (including  one  overwintering) 
9  December- 12  March,  all  on  the  Compound. 

White-crowned  Penduline  Tit  Remiz  coronatus 
Uncommon  but  regular  winter  visitor. The  first  ones 
were  seen  on  1 9  October,  and  all  had  left  by  the  end 
of  February.  Once  later:  three  on  14  April  1990  on 
Chashma. 

Great  Tit  Parus  major  Not  uncommon  winter  visitor, 
17  October-24  March. 

Pale/Sand  Martin  Riparia  diluta/riparia  Not 
uncommon  migrant,  rare  in  winter,  24  August- 16 
May.  On  29  April  1997  an  exceptional  migration  was 
seen:  c.  1,200  birds  flew  north  at  Dhop  Shumali.  In 
summer  once:  three  on  17  June  1992  over  Bridge 
Lake. 

Plain  Martin  Riparia  paludicola  (Br)  Very  common  in 
summer,  uncommon  in  winter.  Numbers  decreased 
at  the  end  of  November,  and  in  January  it  was  seen 
only  occasionally;  however,  in  February  it  became 
common  again. 

Eurasian  Crag  Martin  Hirundo  rupestris  Regular  winter 
visitor  in  the  western  and  north-western  hills. 
Sightings  of  up  to  15  birds  1  December-23  March. 

Rock  Martin  Hirundo  fuligula  Rare  migrant.  In  spring 
three  sightings  of  2-20  birds  5  February- 15  March. 
In  autumn  five  sightings  of  1-9  birds  11 
September-30  October. 

Barn  Swallow  Hirundo  rustica  In  summer  not 
uncommon,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  year  it  was  very 
common.  Breeding  was  not  confirmed,  but  parents 
feeding  juveniles  (with  yellow  gapes)  were  often  seen 
in  April. 

Wire-tailed  Swallow  Hirundo  smithii  Constant 
vigilance  for  the  species  was  rewarded  on  22  June 
1996,  when  one  individual  was  noted  over  Bridge 
Lake. 
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Red-rumped  Swallow  Hirundo  daurica  Common 
migrant,  very  rare  in  winter.  In  spring  sightings  6 
February-9  May,  with  the  peak  in  the  latter  half  of 
March.  In  autumn  sightings  10  August-17 
November,  and  the  peak  in  October,  when  numbers 
were  many  times  greater  compared  with  those  in 
spring  (up  to  1 00  birds/day).  In  winter  once:  one  on 
27  December  1997  on  Kotla  Habeeb. 

Streak-throated  Swallow  Hirundo  fluvicola  (Br) 
Common  summer  visitor,  few  birds  overwinter.  The 
biggest  colony  consisted  of  1 18  nests. 

White-eared  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  leucotis  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

Red-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  cafer,  (Br)  Very  common 
resident. 

Zitting  Cisticola  Cisticola  juncidis  Not  uncommon  but 
very  patchily  distributed  in  summer,  rare  in  winter. 
In  spring  started  arriving  in  the  middle  of  February, 
and  the  numbers  decreased  again  in  August.  In 
November-January  three  sightings. 

Streaked  Scrub  Warbler  Scotocerca  inquieta  Common 
resident. 

Rufous-vented  Prinia  Prinia  burnesii  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

Striated  Prinia  Prinia  criniger  Not  uncommon  resident 
on  hills. 

Rufous-fronted  Prinia  Prinia  buchanani  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

Graceful  Prinia  Prinia  gracilis  (Br)  Common  resident. 

Yellow-bellied  Prinia  Prinia  flaviventris  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

*Ashy  Prinia  Prinia  socialis  Very  rare.  Two  birds  were 
seen  near  Chashma  on  20  February  1997. 

Plain  Prinia  Prinia  inornata  (Br)  Common  resident. 

OrientalWhite-eye  Zosterops  palpebrosus  Fairly  common 
winter  visitor,  27  October-30  March. 

Cetti’s  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  cetti  Not  uncommon 
winter  visitor  on  best  wetlands,  1  1  October-  9  April. 

Grasshopper  Warbler  Locustella  naevia  Rare  migrant: 
12  April  1993,  19  April  1997  and  12  September 
1992. 

Moustached  Warbler  Acrocephalus  melanopogon 
Common  winter  visitor,  23  August-29  April. 

Paddyfield  Warbler  Acrocephalus  agricola  Regular  but 
uncommon  migrant,  12  March- 15  May  and  19 
August- 15  October. 

*Eurasian  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  scirpaceus 

Straggler.  One  bird  was  seen  at  Dhop  Shumali  on  9 
April  1998.  The  first  definite  records  for  Pakistan 
and  the  Indian  subcontinent  were  in  southern  Punjab 
in  March  and  May  1 993,  and  in  Sindh  on  1 2  January 
1 996  (Khan  and  Pyhala  1997).  Roberts  (1991-1992) 
quoted  a  possible  nesting  record  from  Christison  and 
Ticehurst  (1922),  but  this  was  not  confirmed. 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  Very 
common  migrant  in  spring,  common  in  autumn.  In 
spring  seen  12  April-7  June,  with  the  exception  of  a 
singing  male  by  Bridge  Lake  as  early  as  2  March 
1994.  In  autumn  sightings  29  July-5  October. 


Clamorous  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  stentoreus  (Br) 
Very  common  migrant,  common  in  summer,  very 
rare  in  winter.  In  spring  the  first  sightings  were  on 
10  March,  with  the  peak  in  April.  Bred  commonly 
in  reedbeds  (e.g.  by  Bridge  Lake  tens  of  pairs).  The 
last  ones  were  seen  at  the  beginning  of  November. 
After  that,  singles  were  seen  twice:  on  27  December 
1993  and  4  February  1989,  both  by  Bridge  Lake. 

Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  Regular  but 
uncommon  migrant,  rare  in  summer  and  in  winter. 
In  spring  seen  14  March-6  May.  In  summer  three 
times,  but  no  hints  of  breeding.  In  autumn  5 
August- 14  October.  In  winter  five  sightings. 

*Upcher’s  Warbler  Hippolais  languida  Very  rare.  One 
bird  was  seen  by  Bridge  Lake  on  3  November  1996. 

Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  Common 
winter  visitor,  13  September-30  April. 

Mountain  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  sindianus  Nine 
definite  sightings  12  October-9  February.  Might  have 
been  more  frequent  but  distinction  from  Common 
Chiffchaff  was  difficult. 

Plain  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  neglectus  Very  rare 
migrant.  One  was  seen  on  8  April  1990  by  Bridge 
Lake. 

Sulphur-bellied  Warbler  Phylloscopus  griseolus  Rare 
migrant  in  spring,  very  rare  in  autumn.  Four  sightings 
9  March- 10  April.  In  autumn  once:  on  6  September 
1994. 

Brooks’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  subviridis  Rare 
winter  visitor.  Five  sightings  of  single  birds  24 
December-9  March. 

Hume’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  humei  Common  migrant 
and  winter  visitor.  In  autumn  the  first  was  on  8 
September,  with  the  peak  in  mid  November.  In 
spring  the  peak  was  during  the  last  third  of  February, 
and  the  last  sighting  was  on  15  April. 

Greenish  Warbler  Phylloscopus  trochiloides  P  t.  nitidus 
was  an  uncommon  autumn  migrant,  very  rare  in 
spring.  In  autumn  sightings  8  September- 15  October. 
In  spring  twice:  on  22  April  1994  and  on  26  April 
1997.  Pt.  viridanus  was  an  uncommon  migrant,  very 
rare  in  winter.  In  spring  sightings  25  April- 16  May, 
in  autumn  23  September- 1 3  October.  In  winter  only 
once,  in  1992-1993  when  two  individuals  successfully 
overwintered  on  the  Compound. 

Yellow-eyed  Babbler  Chrysomma  sinense  Very  rare. Two 
on  1 8  March  1990,  and  one  on  2  May  1 990  by  Bridge 
Lake. 

Jerdon’s  Babbler  Chrysomma  altirostre  Rare  and  very 
local  resident.  At  Bridge  Lake  up  to  12  birds  were 
present  from  March  1992.  In  winter  1998  the  site 
was  burned  and  ploughed,  causing  the  birds  to 
disappear. 

Common  Babbler  Turdoides  caudatus  (Br)  Very  common 
resident. 

Striated  Babbler  Turdoides  earlei  (Br)  Common 
resident. 

Jungle  Babbler  Turdoides  striatus  (Br)  Not  uncommon 
resident. 

Greater Whitethroat  Sylvia  communis.  Very  rare.  One 
was  seen  by  Bridge  Lake  on  6  September  1994. 
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LesserWhiththroat  Sylvia  curruca  Very  common  winter 
visitor,  23  August- 12  May. 

DesertWarbler  Sylvia  nana  Common  winter  visitor,  4 
October-31  March. 

Orphean  Warbler  Sylvia  hortensis  Uncommon  migrant, 
very  rare  in  winter.  Sightings  15-18  March  and  24 
August-7  September.  In  winter  once:  a  male  on  28 
January  1998  in  the  north-western  plains.  Seen 
exclusively  in  non-irrigated  dry  areas  with  scattered 
trees. 

*Menetries’sWarbler  Sylvia  mystacea  Very  rare.  A  first 
calendar  year  bird  was  seen  at  Kotla  Habeeb  on  21 
September  1993. 

+ B L a c K- crown e D  Sparrow  Lark  Eremopterix  nigriceps 
Very  rare.  A  male  was  noted  near  Bridge  Lake  on  27 
April  1997. 

Ashy-crowned  Sparrow  Lark  Eremopterix  grisea  Rare 
summer  visitor.  Four  sightings  of  1  -4  birds  1 8  April-9 
September. 

*  Rufous-Tailed  Lark  Ammomanes  phoenicurus  Very 
rare.  One  bird  was  noted  at  the  same  site  on  24 
August  and  21  September  1997. 

Desert  Lark  Ammomanes  deserti  Uncommon  resident 
on  NW  Hills,  common  in  winter.  Numbers  increased 
in  October,  and  in  winter  it  was  seen  occasionally 
also  on  the  plains  around  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  The 
winter  visitors  disappeared  in  February. 

Bimaculated  Lark  Melanocorypha  bimaculata  Rare 
migrant.  In  spring  three  sightings  of  1-9  birds  9-28 
March.  In  autumn  once:  a  flock  of  ten  on  4  October 
1997. 

Greater  Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  brachydactyla 
Common  migrant,  uncommon  in  winter.  In  spring 
migration  began  in  mid  February,  the  peak  was  in 
March  (up  to  320  birds  headed  north-west  in  one 
morning),  and  the  last  ones  were  seen  on  1 1  April. 
In  autumn  the  first  ones  were  on  3 1  August,  the  peak 
was  at  the  end  of  September  (up  to  70  birds  headed 
south-east  in  one  morning). 

Hume’s  Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  acutirostris  Very 
rare.  A  singing  male  was  seen  in  the  western  plains 
on  25  May  1997. 

Lesser  Short-toed  Lark  Calandrella  rufescens  Very  rare 
spring  migrant.  One  was  seen  on  3  February  1997, 
and  two  on  19  March  1993  in  the  north-western 
plains. 

Sand  Lark  Calandrella  raytal  (Br)  Common  resident  on 
the  river. 

Crested  Lark  Galerida  cristata  (Br)  Common  resident. 

Eurasian  Skylark  Alauda  arvensis  Common  winter 
visitor,  30  October-28  March. 

Oriental  Skylark  Alauda  gulgula  Common  resident, 
but  patchily  distributed. 

Purple  Sunbird  Nectarinia  asiatica  (Br)  Common 
summer  visitor,  very  rare  in  winter.  Sightings  1 1 
March-6  October.  A  female  overwintered  on  the 
Compound  1992-1993. 

House  Sparrow  Passer  domesticus  (Br)  Abundant 
resident,  very  common  migrant.  Between 
1,000-3,000  birds  per  day  were  often  seen  migrating 


through  from  5-25  September.The  highest  numbers 
were  seen  in  the  evening  of  1 7  September  1 993,  when 
1 1,820  birds  were  counted  in  40  minutes,  heading 
SSE.  In  spring  migration  took  place  from  February 
to  early  April,  but  it  was  much  less  prominent  than 
in  autumn. 

Spanish  Sparrow  Passer  hispaniolensis  Common  spring 
migrant,  very  rare  in  autumn  and  winter.  Many  flocks 
appeared  in  mid  February,  but  the  numbers  start  to 
decrease  in  the  first  week  of  March.  The  last  sighting 
was  on  23  April.  In  autumn  there  were  three  sightings 
15  October-6  November.  Single  birds  once  in 
December,  and  twice  in  January. 

Sind  Sparrow  Passer  pyrrhonotus  (Br)  Not  uncommon 
resident  both  on  the  river  and  in  irrigated  areas. 

Chestnut-shouldered  Petronia  Petronia  xanthocollis 
Uncommon  summer  visitor,  15  March- 13  August. 

White  Wagtail  Motacilla  alba  Common  migrant  and 
winter  visitor,  5  August-2  May.  No  clear  peaks. 

White-browed  Wagtail  Motacilla  maderaspatensis  (Br) 
Regular  resident  in  suitable  localities. 

Citrine  Wagtail  Motacilla  citreola  Common  migrant  and 
winter  visitor.  Sightings  29  July-25  May.  In  autumn 
the  peak  was  in  September,  in  spring  it  was  in  March. 

Yellow  Wagtail  Motacilla  flava  Common  migrant, 
irregular  in  winter.  Sightings  19  August-2  May.  In 
autumn  numbers  peaked  irregularly  in  September 
or  October.  In  winter  there  were  normally  few 
individuals,  but  flocks  of  25  and  100  birds  were 
encountered.  In  February  numbers  started  to 
increase,  and  the  peak  was  in  the  latter  half  of 
March-April. 

Grey  Wagtail  Motacilla  cinerea  Rare  migrant.  In  spring 
three  sightings  30  March-5  April,  in  autumn  five 
sightings  6  September-2  November. 

Paddyfield  Pwyv  Anthus  rufulus  (Br)  Common  resident. 

Tawny  Pipit  Anthus  campestris  Common  winter  visitor, 
24  August-25  March. 

Long-billed  Pipit  Anthus  similis  Not  uncommon  winter 
visitor,  mainly  in  the  north-western  hills.  Sightings 
of  1-3  birds  7  September-25  March. 

Tree  Pipit  Anthus  trivialis  Common  migrant.  In  spring 
seen  24  February-27  April,  the  peak  was  at  the  end 
of  March/beginning  of  April.  In  autumn  it  occurred 
23  August-24  October,  and  the  peak  was  from  5-15 
September. 

Meadow  Pipit  Anthus  pratensis  Very  rare  winter  visitor 
and  spring  migrant.  Singles  by  Bridge  Lake  on  18 
December  1992,  14  March  1993  and  26  March 
1990. 

Red-throated  Pipit  Anthus  cervinus.  Rare  winter  visitor. 
Six  sightings  of  1-2  birds  8  November- 17  March  by 
Bridge  Lake. 

Rosy  Pipit  Anthus  roseatus  Rare  winter  visitor,  but  might 
have  been  overlooked.  Four  sightings  of  1-2  birds  10 
December-27  March  by  Bridge  Lake. 

Water  Pipit  Anthus  spinoletta  Common  winter  visitor. 
The  first  ones  were  on  22  September  after  which 
numbers  increased  quickly.  The  peak  of  the  spring 
migration  was  in  the  latter  half  of  February.  The  last 
sighting  was  on  19  April. 
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Black-throated  Accentor  Prunella  atrogularis  Erratic 
migrant  and  winter  visitor.  Sightings  28  October-21 
March.  In  some  winters  (e.g.  1993/1994  and  1994/ 
1 995)  it  was  totally  lacking,  in  some  others  (e.g.  1 990/ 
1991)  it  was  common  and  stayed  for  a  long  period. 

Black-breasted  Weaver  Ploceus  benghalensis  Rare 
summer  visitor.  Nine  sightings  of  1-3  birds  23 
March-23  August. 

Streaked  Weaver  Ploceus  manyar  (Br)  Common 
summer  visitor,  rare  in  winter.  Flocks  appeared 
suddenly  from  10-15  April.  Numbers  decreased 
during  first  half  of  September.  In  October-March 
small  flocks  were  noted  occasionally. 

Baya  Weaver  Ploceus  philippinus  (Br)  Uncommon 
summer  visitor,  12  March-5  October. 

Red  Avadavat  Amandava  amandava  Uncommon  and 
erratic  visitor  recorded  throughout  the  year.  Most 
sightings  were  in  October-November.  Normally  1-10 
birds,  but  on  1  December  1996  about  50  by  Bridge 
Lake. 

Indian  Silverbill  Lonchura  malabarica  (Br)  Not 
uncommon  resident. 

Scaly-breasted  Munia  Lonchura  punctulata  Not 
uncommon  early  autumn  visitor.  In  May-July  single 
birds  once  in  each  month.  Arrived  in 
August-September,  and  the  last  sighting  was  on  17 
December.  Nest-building  was  noted  on  28  October 
1992,  but  the  site  was  not  visited  later  to  confirm 
breeding. 

Chaffinch  Fringilla  coelebs  Not  uncommon  winter 
visitor,  19  November-31  March,  with  flocks  of  up  to 
50  birds. 

Brambling  Fringilla  montifringilla  Rare  winter  visitor. 
Five  sightings  of  1-2  birds  28  October- 16  February. 
Not  encountered  after  1993. 

Fire-fronted  Serin  Serinus pusillus  Very  rare.  A  flock  of 
120  birds  was  seen  at  Sheikh  Budin  on  23  March 
1995. 

Common  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  erythrinus  Uncommon 
migrant.  Sightings  1  April-6  May  and  19  August- 15 
October.  Once  later:  one  on  18  November  1989. 

Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  CIA  Common  winter  visitor 
in  the  hills,  occasionally  elsewhere.  Sightings  30 
October-21  March. 

Grey-necked  Bunting  Emberiza  buchanani  Uncommon 
migrant  in  spring,  very  rare  in  autumn.  In  spring 
sightings  of  1-5  birds  12-27  April.  In  autumn  three 
times  12  September- 12  October. 

White-capped  Bunting  Emberiza  steward  Common 
winter  visitor  in  the  hills,  occasionally  elsewhere. 
Sightings  12  October-25  March. 

House  Bunting  Emberiza  striolata  (Br)  Common 
resident  in  the  hills,  in  winter  rarely  also  elsewhere. 

Red-headed  Bunting  Emberiza  bruniceps  Common 
migrant,  23  March-25  May  and  29  July-9  October. 

Reed  Bunting  Emberiza  schoeniclus  Uncommon  but 
regular  winter  visitor.  Sightings  of  1-6  birds  3 
November- 10  March. 


DISCUSSION 

Two  species  were  surprisingly  absent:  the  Common 
Tailorbird  Orthotomus  sutorius  and  the  Rook  Corvus 
frugilegus.  The  Common  Tailorbird  was  heard  several 
times  in  two  places  behind  the  river,  hardly  20  km  from 
the  edge  of  the  study  area.  It  is  speculated  that  the  Indus 
forms  a  natural  barrier  to  the  expansion  of  the  species. 
The  Rook  was  often  seen  in  winter  on  roadsides  around 
Bannu,  hardly  100  km  away.  Roberts  (1991-1992) 
mentioned  a  sighting  from  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  but  this 
must  have  been  unusual  as  I  have  been  constantly  on 
the  lookout  for  the  species  but  in  vain.  Some  species, 
each  of  which  was  encountered  only  once,  were  much 
rarer  than  would  have  been  expected  according  to 
Roberts  (1991-1992):  Wire-tailed  Swallow,  Common 
Woodshrike,  Small  Minivet  and  Yellow-eyed  Babbler. 

There  are  some  recent  colonists,  the  range  of  which 
is  shown  as  quite  distant  from  Dera  Ismail  Khan  in 
Roberts  (1991-1992),  but  were  seen  by  the  author.  They 
appeared  to  still  be  expanding  and  had  reached  different 
stages  in  their  colonization  of  the  study  area.  Oriental 
Magpie  Robin  and  Ashy  Prinia  were  in  the  initial  stages, 
as  both  were  encountered  only  once.  It  is  anticipated 
that  they  will  occur  more  regularly  in  the  area  in  the 
near  future. The  number  and  nature  of  sightings  of  Scaly- 
breasted  Munia  suggested  that  it  will  soon  become  a 
regular  breeder.  White-breasted  Waterhen  had  already 
reached  the  third  stage,  as  it  was  a  regular  breeder  at 
every  suitable  location. 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling  is  an  interesting  species,  as 
Roberts  (1991-1992)  referred  to  stragglers  in  Sindh  only. 
However,  Pyhala  (1998)  reported  some  recent  sightings 
from  Islamabad  and,  based  on  these,  he  considered  the 
species  to  have  strong  expansionist  tendencies.  The 
sighting  of  a  bird  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  supports  his  claim. 

The  sighting  of  Rufous-tailed  Lark  was  very 
surprising  because  it  has  not  been  reported  in  Pakistan 
since  the  1940s,  and  then  it  was  seen  only  in  the  Salt 
Range. 

There  is  some  circumstantial  evidence  of  occasional 
breeding  of  Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier  in  Baluchistan. 
Attempted  breeding  is  remarkable. 

Sightings  of  Little  Owl  expanded  its  range  by  c.  200 
km  to  the  north-east.  It  most  probably  occurs  in  the 
area  between  its  former  known  range  and  the  recorded 
extension  but  the  area  is  poorly,  if  at  all,  explored  by 
ornithologists. 

The  occurrence  of  Hume’s  Wheatear  in  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  is  surprising  as,  hitherto  in  Pakistan,  it  has  been 
recorded  only  in  Sindh  and  Gilgit.  Its  distribution  in 
southern  NWFP  was  apparently  more  extensive,  as  the 
author  also  noted  it  in  several  places  in  the  hilly  tract 
between  Bannu,  Kalabagh  and  Kohat,  north  of  the  study 
area. 

One  important  difference  between  these  observations 
and  those  of  Roberts  (1991-1992)  concerns  the  status 
of  Clamorous  Reed  Warbler.  Roberts  stated  it  to  be  a 
plentiful  winter  visitor  and  a  local  and  unusual  breeder 
on  the  Indus  plains.  This  may  be  true  in  the  eastern 
reaches,  but  at  the  western  end  the  author’s  observations 
draw  quite  a  different  picture.  In  winter  the  species  was 
met  with  only  twice,  but  breeding  was  confirmed  at 
several  sites,  some  of  them  having  tens  of  pairs. 
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Most  records  concerning  migrants  and  winter  visitors 
were  not  unexpected.  The  Lesser  Kestrel  in  Pakistan 
was  known  from  only  one  individual  (Roberts  1991- 
1992).  Its  occurrence  in  Dera  Ismail  Khan  was 
remarkable,  although  not  totally  surprising  as  it  breeds 
in  northern  China  and  winters  in  Africa.  It  is  possible 
that  it  occurs  more  regularly  but  distinguishing  it  in  the 
field  from  the  Common  Kestrel  is  difficult.  There  are 
some  waders  that  hitherto  have  been  seen  inland  rarely, 
but  which  were  recorded  more  or  less  regularly  in  Dera 
Ismail  Khan.  Only  one  inland  sighting  each  of  Common 
Ringed  Plover,  Pacific  Golden  Plover  and  Terek 
Sandpiper  was  given  by  Roberts  (1991-1992),  and 
Whimbrel  had  not  been  seen  inland  outside  of  Sindh.  It 
is  speculated  that  either  the  ‘Bridge  Lake’  area  provided 
exceptionally  good  conditions  for  waders  or  that  the 
species  have  been  overlooked  elsewhere. 


I  am  thankful  to  my  wife  Anitta  for  her  encouragement  and  under¬ 
standing.  Thanks  to  DrT.  J.  Roberts  for  reading  the  draft  and  giving 
much  good  advice  which  greatly  improved  the  paper. 
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Ornithological  records  from  the  lowlands  of 
southern  Laos  during  December  1995- 
September  1996,  including  areas  on  the 
Thai  and  Cambodian  borders 

T.  D.  EVANS,  H.  C.TOWLL,  R.  J.  TIMMINS,  R.  M.  THEWLIS,  A.  J.  STONES, 

W.  G.  ROBICHAUD  and  J.  BARZEN 


Records  are  presented  from  the  lowlands  of  Champasak  and  Salavan  provinces,  southern  Laos, 
during  the  period  December  1995  -  September  1996  for  four  areas  where  major  surveys  were 
conducted  (Phou  Xiang  Thong  and  Dong  Hua  Sao  National  Biodiversity  Conservation  Areas, 
Dong  Khanthung  Proposed  Protected  Area  and  the  course  of  the  Mekong  river)  and  several  areas 
where  briefer  surveys  were  conducted.  Six  Globally  Threatened  and  thirteen  Globally  Near- 
threatened  species  were  found,  as  well  as  22  others  considered  to  be  At  Risk  in  Laos  or  Potentially 
At  Risk  in  Laos. 

The  community  of  birds  of  conservation  concern  in  each  survey  area  is  outlined.  Dong 
Khanthung  was  of  outstanding  importance,  especially  for  large  waterbirds.  It  was  one  of  only 
three  sites  in  Laos  where  the  Giant  Ibis  Pseudibis  gigantea  was  known  to  survive  and  the  only  site 
where  adjutants  Leptoptilos  were  known  to  breed  in  Laos.  White-winged  Duck  Cairina  scutulata 
and  Green  Peafowl  Pavo  muticus  were  also  recorded.  Phou  Xiang  Thong  was  relatively  poor  in 
species  but  supported  moderate  numbers  of  Green  Peafowl.  Dong  Hua  Sao  was  fairly  rich  in 
species  of  conservation  concern,  but  many  occurred  at  low  densities.  The  stretch  of  the  Mekong 
surveyed  supported  significant  populations  of  some  riverine  birds,  such  as  terns  and  waders, 
which  have  declined  in  Laos. 

Records  of  nine  species  (Slaty-legged  Crake  Rallina  eurizonoides ,  Sanderling  Calidris  alba ,  Red¬ 
necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis ,  Curlew  Sandpiper  Calidris  ferruginea ,  Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax, 
Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus,  Asian  Openbill  Anastomus  oscitans,  Yellow-vented  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  goiavier  and  Asian  Golden  Weaver  Ploceus  hypoxanthus )  are  the  first  confirmed  for 
Laos,  with  seven  others  new  for  South  Laos. Two  species,  White-wingedTern  Chlidonias  leucopterus 
and  Red-vented  Barbet  Megalaima  lagrandieri,  were  apparently  new  records  for  Cambodia. 


INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  presents  bird  records  from  the  lowlands  of 
Champasak  and  Salavan  provinces,  southern  Laos, 
during  the  period  December  1995  -  September  1996. 
Records  came  from  four  areas  where  major  surveys  were 
conducted  (Phou  Xiang  Thong  and  Dong  Hua  Sao 
National  Biodiversity  Conservation  Areas  (NBCAs), 
Dong  Khanthung  Proposed  NBCA  and  the  course  of 
the  Mekong  river)  and  several  areas  where  briefer 
surveys  were  conducted.  Rapid  assessments  of 
populations  of  birds  and  large  mammals  were  the  main 
objectives,  concentrating  on  species  of  elevated 
conservation  concern  (termed  ‘Key  species’) .  This  paper 
provides  baseline  status  information  for  all  bird  species 
observed  with  fuller  information  for  records  of  particular 
interest.  Key  bird  species  communities  are  discussed; 
detailed  accounts  of  almost  all  individual  Key  bird 
species  are  presented  inThewlis  et  al.  (1998). 

This  is  one  of  a  number  of  recent  distributional 
papers  on  Lao  birds. Those  covering  the  period  October 
1992  to  September  1996  are  listed  in  Table  1,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  reader. 


Two  of  the  main  1996  survey  areas  were  existing 
National  Biodiversity  Conservation  Areas  (NBCAs); 
Phou  Xiang  Thong  NBCA  and  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA. 
Management  implementation  began  at  these  two 
reserves  on  a  small  scale  in  February  1996,  financed  in 
part  by  the  Dutch  Government  through  their  support 
for  the  Lao  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry’s 
Biodiversity  Conservation  Project,  with  technical 
support  from  IUCN.  The  principal  survey  objective  at 
both  sites  was  to  identify  priorities  for  conservation 
management  action.  The  Dong  Khanthung  region  was 
investigated  to  assess  its  potential  for  establishment  as 
a  protected  area. The  fourth  survey  area  was  the  Mekong 
river  (downstream  of  Phou  Xiang  Thong  NBCA  to  the 
Cambodian  border),  where  the  main  objective  was  to 
gather  data  on  the  status  of  river-dependent  species.  In 
all  four  survey  areas  work  was  conducted  in  co-operation 
with  the  Centre  for  Protected  Areas  and  Watershed 
Management  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Government 
of  Laos. 
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Table  1.  Main  survey  areas  covered  by  recent  papers  on  the  distribution  of  Lao  birds 

Paper 

Dates  covered 

Main  survey  area 

Other  major  survey  areas 

Thewlis  et  al. 
(1996) 

October  1992  to 
October  1993 

Houay  Nhang  Nature  Reserve,  Xe  Pian, 

Phou  Xang  He  and  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCAs 

Mekong  in  Champasak  Province, 
Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCA 

Evans  and 
Timmins  (1998) 

January  to 

August  1994 

Nakay-Nam  Theun  and  Xe  Bang-Nouan 
NBCAs,  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed 
NBCA  and  the  Nakay  Plateau 

Khammouane  Limestone  and 
Phou  Khaokhoay  NBCAs 

Duckworth  et  al. 
(1998a) 

October  1994  to 
August  1995 

Phou  Khaokhoay,  Nam  Kading, 
Khammouane  Limestone  and  Phou 

Dendin  NBCAs,  the  Nakay  Plateau  and 
the  Xe  Namnoy  catchment 

Xe  Pian  and  Nakay-Nam  Theun 
NBCAs,  Bolovens  Southwest 
Proposed  NBCA 

Current  paper 

November  1995 
to  September 

1996 

Dong  Hua  Sao  and  Phou  Xiang  Thong 
NBCAs,  Dong  Khanthung  Proposed 

NBCA  and  the  Mekong  in  Champasak 
Province 

Xe  Pian  NBCA 

Timmins  and 
Tizard  (in  prep.) 

November  1995 
to  September 

1996 

Nakay-Nam  Theun,  Hin  Namno,  Xe  Sap, 
Phou  Dendm  and  Khammouane  Limestone 
NBCAs,  Nam  Theun  Extension  Proposed 
NBCA  and  the  Nakay  Plateau 

Duckworth 

(1996) 

February/March 
and  June/July  1996 

Sangthong  Training  and  Model  Forest 

ABBREVIATIONS  AND  CONVENTIONS 

NBCA  stands  for  National  Biodiversity  Conservation 

Area.  Taxonomy  and  nomenclature  follow  Inskipp  et  al. 

(1996).  Scientific  names  are  only  given  for  species  not 

listed  in  Appendix  1 . 

Other  conventions  follow  Thewlis  et  al.  (1996).  Briefly: 

•  The  division  of  Laos  into  three  regions,  North, 
Central  and  South  (King  et  al.  1975,  as  modified  by 
Thewlis  et  al.  1998  and  discussed  more  explicitly  by 
Duckworth  et  al.  1999)  is  followed  throughout;  all 
study  sites  were  in  ‘South  Laos’. 

•  Habitat  names  follow  Round  (1988)  as  expanded 
by  Thewlis  et  al.  (1998). Two  notable  departures  from 
Round  (1988)  are: 

a)  in  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA,  ‘slope  forest’  is  unlogged 
habitat  on  the  hill  slopes  above  about  250  m 
transitional  between  semi-evergreen  and  dry 
evergreen  forest. 

b)  in  Phou  Xiang  Thong,  ‘rocky  savanna’  is  found  on 
gently  sloping  sandstone  outcrops.  There  are 
numerous  extensive  flats  of  bare  sandstone, 
sometimes  more  than  100  m  wide.  These  are 
interspersed  with  patches  of  gravel,  short  grasses, 
bamboo  stands  and  groups  of  stunted  trees,  many 
of  them  dipterocarps. 

•  Place  names  follow  the  1986-1987  1:  100,000 
topographic  maps  of  the  Lao  Service  Geographique 
d’Etat,  except  those  modified  by  Thewlis  et  al.  ( 1 998) 
with  alternative  names  from  the  Times  Atlas  of  the 
World  (7th  edition)  in  parentheses  at  first  mention. 
Where  there  is  no  mapped  name,  the  locally  used 
name  is  followed  throughout.  Thewlis  et  al.  (1998) 
give  co-ordinates,  altitudes  and  locally  used 
equivalent  names  for  most  sites;  the  remainder  are 


presented  in  Appendix  2.  Quan  Mou  (in  Dong  Hua 
Sao  NBCA)  was  erroneously  called  ‘Quan  Moor’  by 
Evans  andTimmins  (1996)  and  Thewlis  et  al.  (1996). 

•  Key  species  are  birds  of  recognized  conservation 
concern  in  one  or  more  of  five  categories: 

Globally  Threatened  or  Globally  Near-threatened, 
following  Collar  et  al.  (1994) 

At  Risk,  Potentially  At  Risk  or  Little  Known  in  Laos, 
following  Duckworth  et  al.  (1999). 

All  dates  refer  to  1996  unless  otherwise  stated.  There 
was  a  long  period,  from  1949  to  1991,  when  no 
ornithological  surveys  were  conducted  in  Laos.  Records 
from  after  this  period  are  referred  to  in  the  text  as  ‘recent 
records’.  The  only  recent  records  of  which  the  authors 
are  aware  up  to  the  end  of  the  period  covered  by  this 
paper  are  those  given  by  Robichaud  (1992),  Salter 
(1993)  and  the  papers  listed  in  Table  1. 

STUDY  SITES  AND  COVERAGE 

Most  sites  in  the  text  can  be  found  on  Figure  1 . 

Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA 

31  January-1  March  1996.  See  Evans  et  al.  (1996a). 
Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA  lies  in  Champasak  Province  at 
14°50'  -  15°1  l'N,  105°55'  -  106°17'E.The  reserve  covers 
about  910  km2  of  the  southern  Bolovens  plateau,  the 
intervening  slope  and  adjacent  lowlands.  Most  of  the 
area  (70%)  lies  below  250  m,  but  the  sheer  escarpment 
and  plateau  rise  to  over  1,000  m;  the  highest  point  is  at 
1,280  m.The  birds  of  the  reserve  were  first  surveyed  in 
1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). The  present  survey  revisited 
some  of  the  1993  study  sites  and  covered  some  new 
areas. Three  principal  habitats  were  covered  in  1996,  all 
of  them  in  the  lowlands  -  unlogged  slope  forest  at  300- 
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600  m  (mainly  below  500  m),  logged  semi-evergreen 
forest  on  the  flat  lowlands  at  200-300  m  and  mixed 
deciduous  forest  in  the  flat  lowlands  at  200-280  m.  A 
large  number  of  pools,  seasonal  and  permanent,  occur 
in  the  logged  semi-evergreen  forest  and  over  40  were 
visited.  Most  were  smaller  than  1  ha  but  some  were  up 
to  25  ha. 

Phou  Xiang  Thong  NBC  A 

5-30  March  1996.  See  Evans  et  al.  (1996b). 

Phou  Xiang  Thong  NBCA  lies  in  Champasak  and 
Salavan  Provinces  at  15°19'  -  15°56'N,  105°25'  - 
105°47'E.  The  reserve  covers  995  km2,  much  lying  at 
1 00-300  m  altitude,  but  with  extensive  hilly  areas  in  the 
south  and  central  portions  at  300-650  m.  The  highest 
point  is  Phou  Nangam  (716  m).  There  had  been  no 
previous  survey  of  wildlife  in  the  reserve.  Coverage  in 
1996  included  most  major  stream  catchments,  but  few 
areas  above  400  m  and  none  above  500  m  were  visited. 
Dry  semi-evergreen  forest  interspersed  with  many  small 
patches  of  deciduous  forest  types  cover  an  estimated 
700  km2.  This  habitat  was  moderately  heavily  logged  in 
the  northern  third  of  the  reserve  during  1989-91. 
Further  south  it  has  been  logged  by  hand  in  some 
locations,  but  appeared  elsewhere  to  have  a  naturally 
low  canopy,  lacking  large-diameter  trees.  Taller  forest 
occurs  on  the  tops  of  several  small  plateaux,  a  total  area 
of  only  a  few  km2.  The  remainder  of  the  reserve  supports 
mixed  deciduous  forest,  dry  dipterocarp  forest  and  open 
rocky  savanna. These  deciduous  habitats  form  a  complex 
mosaic  with  each  other  and  with  semi-evergreen  forest. 
On  theThai  side  of  the  Mekong  lies  PhaTaem  National 
Park  (340  km2)  which  shares  similar  landforms  and 
habitats  to  Phou  Xiang  Thong,  with  the  exception  that 
there  is  little  or  no  semi-evergreen  forest  in  Pha  Taem 
(Srikosamatara  and  Sutheethorn  1994). 

Phou  Xiang  Thong  is  drained  by  many  seasonal 
streams,  none  wider  than  12  m.  The  western  edge  of 
the  reserve  is  formed  by  the  Mekong  river  for  about  90 
km. The  lower  75  km  of  the  river  were  surveyed  by  boat, 
with  most  stretches  being  travelled  2-3  times.  Many  bird 
records  along  the  river  were  referable  to  both  Laos  and 
Thailand.  Where  the  banks  are  formed  of  earth  the  river 
is  up  to  500  m  wide  but  along  stretches  totalling  about 
34  km  it  is  constricted  during  the  dry  season  to  less 
than  200  m  wide  between  rocky  flats,  low  cliffs  and 
pockets  of  sediment.  There  are  a  few  rocky  islands. 


Dong  Khanthung  Proposed  NBCA 

28  April-5  May  1 996.  SeeTimmins  and Vongkhamheng 
(1996). 

9-14  and  17  August  1996. 

There  had  been  no  previous  survey  of  birds  in  the  area, 
but  concurrent  with  the  April  wildlife  survey  a  team  from 
the  IUCN/Provincial  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Office 
Biodiversity  Conservation  Project  conducted  a  four-day 
programme  of  interviews  concerning  Key  wildlife 
species  in  the  area  (Berkmuller  andVilawong  1996). 

The  study  sites  lie  in  a  virtually  flat  area  of  over  1,000 
km2  at  80-140  m.  Dry  dipterocarp  forest  in  good 
condition  covers  about  30%  of  the  area.  It  is  dotted  with 
pools  and  patches  of  fairly  open  grassland.  The 
remainder  is  a  mixed  semi-evergreen/evergreen  forest, 
generally  of  low  stature  but  taller  along  watercourses 
(all  of  which  were  seasonal).  This  is  the  largest  area  of 
such  habitat  remaining  in  the  flat  lowlands  of  Laos.  The 
human  population  density  was  low  at  the  time  of  the 
survey,  with  only  a  handful  of  villages,  partly  because  of 
the  long  history  of  trans-border  hostilities  here .  The  area 
has  recently  become  more  peaceful  and  new  settlers  were 
moving  in.  Resettlement  schemes,  silviculture,  a  large 
cattle-husbandry  project  and  several  rice-production 
schemes  were  planned  in  or  near  the  area  investigated. 

Nam  Lepou  (Tonle  Repou)  was  surveyed  by  canoe 
on  28-29  April.  This  river  forms  the  Lao-Cambodian 
border  and  many  records  were  referable  to  both 
countries. 

A  six-hour  aerial  survey  was  conducted  from  a  light 
aircraft  on  17  August. 

Satellite  imagery  showed  similar  habitat  to  that  of 
Dong  Khanthung  in  adjacent  areas  of  Cambodia,  with 
a  higher  proportion  of  dry  dipterocarp  forest  and  some 
very  extensive  grassy  plains.  To  the  west,  Dong 
Khanthung  abutted  the  hilly  Phou  Chong  Nayoi 
National  Park  (687  km2)  in  Thailand.  Satellite  imagery 
suggests  that  this  has  similar  vegetation  to  Phou  Xiang 
Thong,  perhaps  related  to  the  similar  geology  of  the 
two  areas. 

The  area  has  since  been  surveyed  in  greater  detail 
(Round  1998). 

Mekong  river  south  of  Phou  Xiang  Thong  NBCA 

2-5  December  1995  (N.  J.  Dymond  in  litt.  1996),  4 
March,  30  March  (R.  J.Tizard  in  litt.  1996)  and  28  April- 
7  May  1996  (authors’  data).  See  Table  2. 


Table  2.  Surveys  along  the  Mekong  in  Champasak  province  in  1996 


Stretch 

Length/ 

km 

Length  of  river 
with  islands  and 
sandbars/km 

Date 

Ban  Singsamphanh  south  to  Don  Che/Don  Chat 

20 

0 

30  March 

Don  Che/Don  Chat  south  to  Pakxe  (Pakse) 

24 

14 

28  April  (Don  Kho  only,  on  foot),  6  May 
(all,  including  several  islands  on  foot) 

Pakxe  south  to  south  end  of  Don  Deng 

37 

18 

7  May 

Ban  Napho  south  to  BanVeunkhen 

50 

34 

5  May 

BanVeunkhen  south  to  Don  Xang 
(Seephandon  area) 

54 

32 

4  March  (Ban  Samkhang  only), 

28-29  April  (following  channel  on  west 
side  of  Seephandon  area) 

32 
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In  addition  to  the  surveys  in  Table  2,  Ban  Hangkhon 
was  visited  during  2-5  December  1995  and  29  April-4 
May  (the  latter  visit  including  areas  up  to  2  km 
upstream).  The  village  is  on  one  channel  of  the  Mekong 
in  the  Seephandon  (‘FourThousand  Islands’)  area. The 
Ban  Hangkhon  channel  here  forms  the  border  with 
Stung  Treng  Province,  Cambodia,  and  many  records 
were  referable  to  both  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Brief  visits 
were  also  made  to  Somphamit  waterfall  and  a  nearby 
village  during  the  latter  period. 

A  total  of  approximately  185  km  of  the  Mekong  was 
covered  south  of  Phou  Xiang  Thong  NBCA.  There  is  a 
great  diversity  of  habitat  types  along  this  stretch.  The 
river  itself  and  the  larger  islands  mainly  have  steep,  well- 
vegetated  earth  banks.  These  are  lined  with  villages, 
cultivation  and  scrub  except  in  Cambodia  bordering  the 


Seephandon  area,  where  some  semi-evergreen  forest 
occurs  on  the  banks.  Smaller  islands  generally  support 
more  natural  vegetation  (including  scrub,  grasslands  and 
seasonally  flooded  woodland)  and  the  main 
concentrations  of  riverine  birds.  Some  smaller  islands 
are  low  and  sandy  and  others  had  tall  earth  banks  topped 
by  villages  or  degraded  forest,  whilst  in  areas  of  rapids 
they  are  often  rocky  and  thickly  covered  with  bushes. 
Some  islands  have  very  large  sandy  beaches  or  bars  up 
to  10  km  long. 

Other  sites  visited 

•  The  lower  Xe  Xou,  Attapu  Province  was  surveyed 
by  boat  on  27-28  February  upstream  to  rapids  about 
4  hours  beyond  Ban  Boonvay  (R.  J.  Tizard  in  litt. 
1996). 


Figure  1.  Localities  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  =  Approximate  northern  limit  of  the 
Seephandon  area.  Xe  Xou  survey  area  not  shown.  It  lies  east  of  Ban  Senamsai. 
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•  Pools  south  of  Attapu  town  were  visited  on  1  March 
(R.  J.  Tizard  in  litt.  1996). 

•  The  Xe  Kong  river  downstream  from  Ban  Hatgnao 
(local  name  Ban  Senamsai)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Xe 
Pian  river  (in  Xe  Pian  NBCA)  and  the  Xe  Pian 
upstream  to  Ban  Phonsaat  were  surveyed  by  boat 
during  17-21  September  (R.  J.Tizard  in  litt.  1996). 

•  The  area  between  Ban  Xot  and  Ban  Bung  Ngam  in 
southern  Champasak  Province  on  was  visited  on  6- 
7  August. 


METHODS 

The  same  field  methods  were  used  as  in  other  recent 
surveys  of  birds  in  southern  and  central  Laos  (Table  1), 
namely: 

1)  Opportunistic  diurnal  observation,  attempting  to 
cover  the  full  range  of  habitats  but  with  an  emphasis 
on  those  where  Key  species  were  most  likely  to  occur, 
especially  semi-evergreen  forest  and  wetlands. 

2)  Boat-based  surveys. These  invariably  used  motorized 
canoes  to  maximize  distance  covered.  Wherever 
possible  boats  took  routes  close  inshore  along  islands 
or  sedimentary  features.  Some  features  were  searched 
on  foot. 

3)  Discussions  with  local  people. These  provide  valuable 
indications  of  the  presence  of  some  large  or 
distinctive  species/species  groups  (for  example  Green 
Peafowl  or  storks).  In  many  cases  the  reported 
localities  were  investigated  by  subsequent  field  visits. 
No  records  based  on  reports  alone  are  presented  in 
this  paper  without  an  explicit  statement  that  this  is 
so. 

In  addition  the  Dong  Khanthung  area  was  surveyed  on 
one  occasion  from  a  light  aircraft.  Large  parts  of  the 
area,  mapped  by  Barzen  (undated),  were  overflown  at  a 
typical  height  of  about  50  m. 


RESULTS:  KEY  SPECIES  COMMUNITIES 
IN  THE  MAIN  STUDY  AREAS 

Key  species  communities  in  Dong  Hua  Sao  NBCA 

Including  the  1993  surveys,  24  Key  bird  species  were 
confirmed  from  Dong  Hua  Sao,  including  five  Globally 
Threatened  and  ten  Globally  Near-threatened  species. 
This  was  a  relatively  large  number  compared  with  several 
other  reserves  recently  surveyed  in  Laos  (Thewlis  et  al. 
1998).  Key  factors  were  the  wide  altitudinal  range,  the 
large  extent  of  lowland  forest,  the  abundance  of  wetlands 
and  the  high  level  of  ornithological  coverage  to  date 
(approximately  five  person-months).The  relatively  small 
populations  of  the  more  important  species  meant  that 
few  can  be  considered  of  high  global  significance,  and 
the  overall  species  assemblage  was  probably  of  high, 
rather  than  very  high,  significance.  However,  this 
richness  of  species  suggested  that,  given  successful 
management  of  human  activity,  the  reserve  could 
become  more  significant  in  the  future. 

Green  Peafowl  were  still  reported  to  survive  in  small 
numbers  but  this  could  not  be  confirmed  during  the 
survey.  At  Quan  Mou,  the  one  previously  confirmed  site 


(Evans  and  Timmins  1996)  numbers  are  likely  to  have 
declined  due  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  settlement 
there.  The  species  is  at  a  high  risk  of  extinction  in  Dong 
Hua  Sao.  Only  one  other  Key  species  typical  of 
deciduous  forests  has  been  found,  the  White-bellied 
Woodpecker,  and  there  is  only  one  record  of  this  species. 

Small  numbers  of  large  waterbirds  were  found  in  both 
1993  and  1996,  associated  with  the  numerous  pools  in 
semi-evergreen  forest  of  the  lowlands.  Woolly-necked 
Stork  (two  birds)  and  Lesser  Adjutant  (two  birds)  were 
the  most  significant  waterbirds  recorded  in  1996.  Darter 
Anhinga  melanogaster  was  not  found  in  1996.  Reports 
suggested  that  small  numbers  ofWhite-winged  Ducks 
may  occur,  at  least  sporadically,  in  the  same  area  as  the 
Lesser  Adjutants.  A  party  of  Grey-headed  Lapwings  was 
observed  just  outside  the  reserve. 

Two  species.  Lesser  Fish  Eagle  and  Blyth’s 
Kingfisher,  were  closely  associated  with  the  larger 
streams  in  the  lowlands.  They  occur  naturally  at  low 
densities  and  the  reserve  probably  supports  only  a 
handful  of  individuals  of  each  species. 

The  extensive  forests  of  the  lowlands  and  lower  slopes 
supported  large,  healthy  populations  of  Bar-bellied  Pitta 
and  Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler,  moderate  numbers  of 
Wreathed  Hornbills  (daily  records  of  small  groups  in 
some  sectors,  with  one  party  of  14)  and  a  few  Great 
Hornbills.  The  hill  slopes  in  particular  were  thought  to 
be  an  important  refuge  for  hornbills,  which  are 
vulnerable  to  the  high  level  of  hunting  in  flatland  areas, 
and  may  find  few  suitable  nesting  trees  in  logged  forest. 
There  were  also  a  number  of  less  vocal  or  more  elusive 
species  such  as  Siamese  Fireback,  Blue-rumped  Pitta 
Pitta  soror  (recorded  in  1993,  not  confirmed  in  1996) 
and  Golden-crested  Myna  which  were  probably  also 
present  in  moderate  numbers.  Red-collaredWoodpecker 
appeared  to  occur  at  very  low  densities  in  the  flat 
lowlands  (this  may  be  a  result  of  logging)  but  there  were 
higher  densities  on  the  lower  hill  slopes.  Wintering 
Swinhoe’s  Minivets  were  regularly  found  in  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  in  1996  (six  records  of  singles  or  small 
parties). 

Two  Key  species  were  probably  more  or  less 
restricted  to  forest  of  the  level  lowlands:  Green  Imperial 
Pigeon  and  Indochinese  Green  Magpie.  The  magpie 
seemed  particularly  scarce,  for  unknown  reasons. 

Two  smaller  Key  species,  Red-tailed  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  milnei  and  Green  Cochoa  Cochoa  viridis  are 
probably  strictly  montane  in  Dong  Hua  Sao.  They  were 
common  above  1,000  m  in  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 
No  new  information  was  gathered  about  them  in  1996. 

Key  species  communities  in  Phou  Xiang  Thong 
NBCA 

A  total  of  1 2  Key  species  was  confirmed  in  or  very  close 
to  the  reserve.  Of  these,  three  are  Globally  Threatened 
and  five  others  are  Globally  Near-threatened.  This  is  a 
relatively  small  number  compared  with  some  other 
reserves  surveyed  recently  in  Laos  (Thewlis  et  al.  1998), 
probably  due  largely  to  the  lack  of  static  wetlands,  the 
limited  number  of  altitudinal  zones  and  the  low  total  of 
coverage.  Populations  of  many  of  the  Key  species  were 
quite  low. 

The  most  significant  Key  bird  species  for 
conservation  purposes  was  Green  Peafowl,  of  which  at 
least  13  calling  males  were  located.  As  a  result  Phou 
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Xiang  Thong  is  now  considered  one  of  the  few  reserves 
in  Laos  which  offers  the  chance  to  protect  a  viable 
population  (Evans  1997). 

Two  semi-evergreen  forest  species,  Siamese  Fireback 
and  Bar-bellied  Pitta,  are  believed  to  occur  at  moderately 
healthy  densities  in  parts  of  the  reserve  and  may  have 
moderately  large  total  populations.  Four  other  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  species  were  much  scarcer  and 
apparently  highly  localized.  This  may  have  been  in  part 
due  to  logging  in  the  case  of  Red-collared  Woodpecker, 
and  hunting  in  the  case  of  Green  Imperial  Pigeon  and 
Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo.  However,  the  scarcity  of 
the  fourth  species,  Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler,  and  the 
scarcity  or  absence  of  various  other  birds  of  no 
conservation  concern  which  do  not  experience  such 
threats  and  which  had  been  found  commonly  at  some 
other  sites  at  similar  altitudes  nearby  (for  example 
Moustached  Barbet,  Mountain  Scops  Owl,  Velvet- 
fronted  Nuthatch,  Mountain  Fulvetta,  Little 
Spiderhunter  and  Purple-naped  Sunbird;  see  Thewlis 
et  al.  [1996],  Evans  andTimmins  [1998]  and  Appendix 
1  for  records  from  comparable  sites)  suggest  that  other 
factors  may  also  be  wholly  or  partly  responsible,  such 
as  the  dry,  low-stature  character  of  the  semi-evergreen 
forest. 

Three  riverine  specialist  Key  species  were  found: 
small  numbers  of  Small  Pratincoles  (at  least  five), 
moderate  numbers  of  River  Lapwings  (20  or  more)  and 
one  of  the  two  largest  populations  of  Wire-tailed 
Swallows  recently  found  in  Laos  (see  Duckworth  1996 
for  the  other).  At  least  80  Wire-tailed  Swallows  were 
noted,  including  recent  fledglings. 

Maps  in  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991)  show  that 
Alexandrine  Parakeet  Psittacula  eupatria  was  formerly 
known  from  the  PhaTaem  area  in  Thailand,  but  is  now 
probably  extinct  there.  It  might  thus  occur  in  Phou 
Xiang  Thong,  or  have  once  occurred  there. 

Key  species  communities  in  Dong  Khanthung 
Proposed  Protected  Area 

Fifteen  Key  Species  were  confirmed  in  Dong  Khanthung 
in  1996,  including  four  Globally  Threatened  and  five 
Globally  Near-Threatened  species.  These  figures  are 
exceptional  considering  the  short  duration  of  the 
surveys,  and  indicate  that  the  area  is  of  outstanding 
conservation  significance.  Most  important  were  the  large 
waterbirds,  above  all  a  May  record  of  two  Giant  Ibises 
and  an  August  record  of  75  adjutants  Leptoptilos,  mostly 
unidentified,  including  nine  nesting  pairs.  Sarus  Cranes 
were  seen  and  were  reported  to  breed.  There  were 
records  of  two  Black-necked  Storks,  eight  Asian 
Openbills  and  28  Woolly-necked  Storks.  One  White¬ 
winged  Duck  was  recorded,  presumably  representing  a 
population  contiguous  with  the  strong  population  in 
Phou  Chong  Nayoi  National  Park, Thailand  (Parr  et  al. 
1994,  Evans  et  al.  1997).  Green  Peafowl  were  also 
observed  and  were  reportedly  present  throughout  the 
area.  Although  they  were  probably  in  low  and  dwindling 
numbers,  this  site  may  still  be  one  of  the  most  important 
in  Laos  for  the  species  (Evans  andTimmins  1996).  Asian 
Golden  Weavers  occurred  in  moderate  numbers. 

Several  Key  species  characteristic  of  level,  low- 
altitude  mixed  forest  were  found,  including  White-bellied 
Woodpecker  and  Green  Imperial  Pigeon  (numbers  of 
the  latter  were  especially  large  by  the  standard  of  other 
recent  Lao  records).  The  dry  dipterocarp  forests 


supported  Blossom-headed  Parakeet  and  Rufous¬ 
winged  Buzzard.  Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo  was 
recorded  in  the  more  evergreen  habitat  found  along 
watercourses,  but  this  habitat  received  relatively  little 
coverage  and  may  prove  to  be  important  for  many  other 
Key  species. 

Key  species  communities  along  the  Mekong  river 

Although  there  has  still  been  no  comprehensive  census, 
records  from  1996  helped  to  clarify  the  current  status 
of  riverine  species  in  South  Laos  (seeThewlis  et  al.  1 996, 
1998,  Duckworth  et  al.  1998b).  Large  gaps  in  coverage 
remain,  for  example,  in  parts  of  the  Seephandon  region 
and  several  other  islands,  which  could  not  be  thoroughly 
searched  during  boat  journeys  in  1996.  Apart  from 
extensive  coverage  in  the  NamTheun  basin,  the  status 
of  riverine  birds  elsewhere  in  Laos  remains  poorly  known 
and  the  relative  significance  of  the  Mekong  in 
Champasak  Province  is  not  clear.  However,  it  is  thought 
to  be  high,  particularly  in  the  Seephandon  area  (see 
below). 

Small  Pratincoles  were  numerous  along  the  Mekong 
in  Champasak  Province,  with  several  concentrations  of 
more  than  50  individuals  recorded  and  a  total  of  more 
than  600  observed.  They  had  a  patchy  distribution  and 
may  have  been  absent  from  certain  areas.  Wire-tailed 
Swallows  were  widespread  in  small  numbers.  Pied 
Kingfishers  occurred  as  widely  scattered  individuals  or 
pairs  -  it  is  not  clear  from  historical  accounts  (Engelbach 
1927,  1932)  if  they  were  ever  more  abundant  than  this 
in  the  province. 

It  is  clear  that  populations  of  many  other  species  have 
declined  since  the  studies  of  Engelbach  (1927,  1932) 
and  of  David-Beaulieu  (1949-1950).  For  example,  Great 
Thick-knee  and  Little  Tern  may  now  be  restricted  to 
one  or  two  sites  in  Laos  but  were  once  considered 
common  in  some  areas.  River  Tern  and  Brahminy  Kite 
too  have  become  very  much  scarcer  than  they  once  were 
and  are  now  perilously  close  to  extinction  in  Laos. 
Numbers  of  River  Lapwings  are  more  healthy  but  they 
have  also  clearly  declined  (Duckworth  et  al.  1998b). 
There  are  few  recent  records  (none  of  them  on  the 
Mekong)  of  Darter,  Spot-billed  Pelican  Pelecanus 
philippensis.  Painted  Stork  Mycteria  leucocephala,  Black¬ 
necked  Stork  or  White-shouldered  Ibis  Pseudibis 
( papillosa )  davisoni ,  all  of  which  were  regularly  recorded 
along  the  major  rivers  of  southern  Laos  before  1949 
(Thewlis  et  al.  1998).  The  only  recent  confirmed  Lao 
record  of  the  once  abundant  Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna 
acuticauda  is  of  a  vagrant  at  Chiang  Saen  on  the  Lao- 
Thai  border  in  the  north  (Heath  1996)  and  there  are 
no  recent  records  at  all  of  Indian  Skimmer  Rynchops 
albicollis  orWhite-bellied  Sea  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucogaster. 
These  declines  are  probably  due  to  excessive  hunting 
coupled  with  the  incidental  disturbance  of  nesting  birds 
(especially  for  those  such  as  terns  and  waders  which 
nest  on  sandbars  in  the  river  channel  since  these  are 
heavily  used  by  fishermen,  farmers  and  domestic  stock). 

The  Seephandon  area,  especially  around  Ban 
Hangkhon,  was  the  most  important  surveyed  part  of 
the  Mekong  for  riverine  birds.  There  were  notable 
concentrations  of  Blue-tailed  Bee-eater,  Great  Thick- 
knee,  RiverTern,  Brahminy  Kite,  Pied  Kingfisher,  Small 
Pratincole  and  Wire-tailed  Swallow  in  this  area.  Other 
sites  of  some  interest  included  Don  Ngiou  (with  River 
Tern  and  Pied  Kingfisher)  and  Don  Kho  (with  3-4  pairs 
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of  River  Lapwings  and  a  pair  each  of  Little  and  River 
Terns). 

In  the  Ban  Hangkhon  area  there  were  also  sizable 
roost  movements  of  cormorants,  many  or  all  of  them 
Little  Cormorant,  small  numbers  of  three  species  of 
vulture  visiting  the  river  from  the  Cambodian  side,  and 
a  single  Malayan  Night  Heron. 

RESULTS:  SELECTED  SPECIES 
ACCOUNTS 

A  full  list  of  species  recorded  at  all  sites  in  given  in 
Appendix  1 .  Records  are  expanded  in  the  text  if  they 
provide  a  new  insight  into  the  Lao  status  of  a  species, 
including  all  those  which  represent  the  first  confirmed 
records  for  Laos  or  South  Laos,  or  the  first  recent  records 
for  Laos.  Only  those  records  that  represent  new  such 
information  are  given  in  the  text.  Records  from  the 
Mekong  river  outside  Phou  Xiang  Thong  are  presented 
systematically  from  south  to  north.  Detailed  accounts 
for  most  Key  Species  can  be  found  in  Thewlis  e t  al. 
(1998)  so  are  not  repeated  here,  although  these  species 
are  highlighted  in  Appendix  1 .  Records  of  three  Key 
species  (Blossom-headed  Parakeet,  Blue-tailed  Bee-eater 
and  Baya  Weaver)  listed  as  such  for  the  first  time  by 
Duckworth  et  al.  (1999)  were  not  detailed  by  Thewlis  et 
al.  (1998),  so  they  are  presented  in  full  here. 

Records  of  nine  species  (Slaty-legged  Crake, 
Sanderling,  Red-necked  Stint,  Curlew  Sandpiper,  Ruff, 
Red-necked  Phalarope,  Asian  Openbill,  Yellow-vented 
Bulbul  and  Asian  Golden  Weaver)  are  the  first  published 
for  Laos,  although  Red-necked  Stint  and  Asian  Golden 
Weaver  have  been  provisionally  recorded  in  the  past. 
Seven  other  species  were  new  for  South  Laos.  Two 
species, White-wingedTern  and  Red-vented  Barbet,  were 
apparently  new  records  for  Cambodia. 

Spot-billed  Duck  Anas  poecilorhyncha 

In  Dong  Khanthung  three  were  seen  during  aerial 
surveys  on  1 7  August.  Records  of  daily  downriver  roost 
movements  at  Ban  Hangkhon  along  the  Mekong  river 
are  given  inTable  3.  Most  of  the  unidentified  ducks  were 
also  suspected  to  be  this  species.  Another  Spot-billed 
Duck  was  seen  in  Seephandon  near  Ban  Dondong  on 
28  April,  and  two  were  seen  north  of  Ban  Donpuay  on 
5  May. 


Table  3.  Evening  movements  of  large  ducks  at  Ban 
Hangkhon 


Date  30/4 

1/5 

2/5 

3/5 

4/4 

Spot-billed  Duck 

- 

3 

15 

17 

large  duck  sp. 

13 

5 

3 

17 

Other  recent  records  from  Laos  are  fromVientiane  town, 
where  it  was  first  recorded  in  November  1992  (Thewlis 
et  al.  1996)  and  has  since  been  found  quite  commonly 
but  erratically  during  winter  (Duckworth  et  al.  1998a, 
Timmins  andTizard  in  prep.)  and  Sangthong  District, 
Vientiane  Municipality,  where  it  was  present  in  the  mid 
wet  season  (Duckworth  1996).  Delacour  and  Jabouille 
(1940)  listed  it  from  throughout  Laos  but  it  is  not  clear 


which  records  are  referred  to  since  there  are  only  two 
published  primary  historical  records,  one  of  them  an 
unconfirmed  sighting.  A  party  of  about  ten  pairs  was 
seen  once  inTranninh  (Delacour  and  Jabouille  1927) 
and  Engelbach  (1932)  saw  a  small  party  probably  of 
this  species  near  Khong  (in  the  Seephandon  area)  in 
November  of  an  unspecified  year.  In  the  1960s  the 
species  was  quite  common  in  Cambodia  from  mid- 
December  to  late  February  (Thomas  1964)  and  in 
Thailand  it  is  currently  considered  a  rare  winter  visitor, 
mainly  along  the  Mekong  in  the  extreme  north 
(Boonsong  and  Round  1991). 

The  race  breeding  in  Indochina  is  A.  p.  haringtoni 
but  A.  {p.)  zonorhyncha ,  perhaps  best  treated  as  a  separate 
species,  potentially  occurs  as  a  migrant  (Robson  2000). 
The  Delacour  and  Jabouille  (1927)  record  referred  to 
A.  p.  haringtoni  but  other  Lao  records  have  not  been 
identified  to  subspecies. 

Red-vented  Barbet  Megalaima  lagrandieri 
In  Dong  Hua  Sao  in  1996,  in  contrast  to  findings  in 
1 993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1 996),  the  species  occurred  widely 
in  the  flat  lowlands  down  to  200  m,  including  logged 
forest  and  areas  more  than  10  km  from  the  hill  slopes. 
It  is  conceivably  a  seasonal  altitudinal  migrant  or 
seasonal  caller  in  Dong  Hua  Sao.  Along  the  Mekong 
river  one  was  heard  calling  from  a  hill  on  the  Cambodian 
bank  opposite  Ban  Hangkhon  on  1  May  and  3  May. 
None  was  heard  on  the  Lao  side. This  appears  to  be  the 
first  record  for  Cambodia  (King  et  al.  1975,  Inskipp  and 
Mlikovsky  in  prep.). The  wide  distribution  in  Dong  Hua 
Sao  and  the  record  from  near  Ban  Hangkhon  makes  it 
all  the  more  remarkable  that  there  was  only  one  record 
from  the  intervening  area  of  Xe  Pian  NBCA  in  1992- 
1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 

Red-headed  Trogon  Harpactes  erythrocephalus 
In  Dong  Hua  Sao  there  were  six  records  during  early 
February  from  logged,  semi-evergreen  forest  at  200-250 
m,  at  sites  within  3  km  of  the  hill  slopes.  This  species 
was  not  recorded  from  the  lowlands  of  Dong  Hua  Sao 
in  May  1993  but  was  common  in  the  montane  forests 
in  June  1 993.  It  was  perhaps  overlooked  in  the  lowlands 
in  1993  but  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that  it  is  an 
altitudinal  migrant  at  this  site.  It  occurs  as  low  as  300  m 
further  north  in  Laos  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 

Blue-tailed  Bee-eater  Merops  philippinus 
Along  the  Mekong  river  the  species  was  common 
throughout  the  Seephandon  area  with  at  least  100  seen 
along  10-20  km  of  watercourse.  Also  several  recorded 
at  Don  Kho  on  28  April  and  6  May  and  at  Don  Ngiou 
on  7  May. The  only  other  confirmed  recent  records  from 
Laos  are  of  presence  along  the  Mekong  in  Sangthong 
District,  Vientiane  Municipality,  in  small  numbers  (less 
than  6  per  day)  in  March  and  June  1996  (Duckworth 
1996,  J.  W.  Duckworth  in  litt.  1999)  and  of  at  least  six, 
possibly  migrants,  in  the  upper  Nam  Cham  valley  on 
17  May  1996  (Tizard  1996).  Blue-tailed/Blue-throated 
Bee-eaters  M.  viridis  were  recorded  from  the 
Seephandon  area  in  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  King  et 
al.  (1975)  listed  Blue-tailed,  by  implication,  for  the  whole 
of  Laos,  but  it  is  not  clear  how  this  was  determined.  It 
was  not  listed  for  Laos  by  Delacour  and  Jabouille  ( 1 940) 
and  the  only  primary  historical  records  appear  to  be 
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from  Central  Laos  (where  small  groups  occurred  on  rare 
occasions  in  Savannakhet  province:  David-Beaulieu 
1949-1950)  and  from  North  Laos  (where  15  were  seen 
in  the  capital  of  Xiangkhouang  Province  in  April  1941: 
David-Beaulieu  1944).  The  many  1996  records  thus 
appear  to  be  the  first  for  South  Laos.  This  species  was 
considered  Potentially  At  Risk  in  Laos  for  the  first  time 
by  Duckworth  et  al.  (1999). 

Blossom-headed  Parakeet  Psittacula  roseata 
A  group  of  two  was  seen  in  Dong  Khanthung  on  1 1 
August  between  BanTahin  and  Ban  Po.  Moderately  large 
numbers  of  other  parakeets  were  also  seen,  but  all  others 
identified  to  species  were  Red-breasted  P.  alexandri. 
There  was  also  a  provisional  record  from  the  lower  Xe 
Xou.This  species  was  considered  Potentially  At  Risk  in 
Laos  for  the  first  time  by  Duckworth  et  al.  (1999). 

Mountain  Scops  Owl  Otus  spilocephahts 

In  Dong  Hua  Sao  in  1996,  in  contrast  to  findings  in 
1 993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996),  the  species  was  found  widely 
in  the  flat  lowlands  down  to  200  m,  including  logged 
forest  and  areas  more  than  10  km  from  the  hill  slopes. 
As  with  Red-vented  Barbet  and  Red-headed  Trogon  it 
may  be  an  altitudinal  migrant  or  seasonal  caller  at  this 
site. 

Grey  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  indicus 
In  Dong  Hua  Sao  tail  and  wing  feathers  were  found  in 
degraded  semi-evergreen  forest  beside  Nong  Houpou 
(near  Ban  Nongkhe)  on  15  February.  This  is  a  rarely 
recorded  species  in  Laos.  There  is  one  other  recent 
record,  a  single  from  Houei  Nhang  Nature  Reserve, 
Vientiane,  in  October  1992  (J.W.  Duckworth  in  litt.  1993, 
Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  Historically  there  was  one  record 
from  South  Laos  (from  Thateng,  date  unrecorded, 
Engelbach  1932)  and  a  few  from  North  Laos,  where 
two  were  taken  in  the  far  north  (Bangs  and  van  Tyne 
1931)  and  it  was  very  localized  and  fairly  rare  in 
Tranninh  (David-Beaulieu  1944).  However,  Delacour 
and  Jabouille  ( 1 940)  listed  it  for  ‘toute  Plndochine’  and 
King  et  al.  (1975)  apparently  took  this  to  indicate  records 
from  Central  Laos. 

Slaty-legged  Crake  Rallina  eurizonoides 
In  Dong  Hua  Sao  one  was  seen  along  a  small  seasonal 
stream  bed  in  unlogged  semi-evergreen  forest  at  400  m 
in  the  upper  Houay  Bangliang  valley  on  22  February. 
No  previous  records  were  traced  for  Laos  by  Inskipp 
and  Mlikovsky  (in  prep.).  Wells  and  Medway  (1976) 
listed  a  specimen  from  ‘Ok  Yam,  Laos’  but  this  site  is 
actually  on  the  Cambodian  coast  (Robinson  191 5)  .The 
Dong  Hua  Sao  record  is  thus  the  first  for  Laos. 

Sanderling  Calidris  alba 

Along  the  Mekong  river  two  in  winter  plumage  were 
seen  on  7  May  on  Don  Deng.  Inskipp  and  Mlikovsky 
(in  prep.)  traced  no  previous  records  from  Laos. 

Dunlin  Calidris  alpina 

One  in  breeding  plumage  was  seen  on  Don  Kho  on  28 
April.  This  is  the  first  record  for  South  Laos  and  only 
the  second  record  for  Laos. The  first  was  on  the  Mekong 
in  North  Laos  in  1995  (Duckworth  et  al.  1998a). 


Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis 
Along  the  Mekong  river  at  least  three  in  full  summer 
plumage  were  identified  from  amongst  a  party  of  ten 
Red-necked/  Little  Stints  C.  ruficollis! minuta  in  various 
plumages  at  Don  Kho  on  28  April.  One  Red-necked 
Stint  was  seen  there  on  6  May.  Identification  was  based 
on  the  unstreaked  rufous  throat  and  breast,  the  band  of 
streaks  running  across  the  lower  chest  below  the  red, 
and  the  contrast  between  the  rufescent  scapulars  (and 
possibly  mantle)  and  the  duller  wing  coverts  (following 
Lewington  et  al.  1991).  Inskipp  and  Mlikovsky  (in  prep.) 
traced  no  previous  records  of  either  species  from  Laos, 
but  there  have  been  a  number  of  recent  unconfirmed 
records  from  Vientiane  during  winter  (Duckworth  et  al. 
1998a, Timmins  andTizard  in  prep.). 

Long-toed  Stint  Calidris  subminuta 
Along  the  Mekong  river  a  party  of  three  was  seen  in 
summer  plumage  on  Don  Kho  on  28  April  with  one 
there  on  6  May.  Inskipp  and  Mlikovsky  (in  prep.)  traced 
no  previous  records  from  Laos,  but  it  was  reported  from 
North  Laos  in  December  1995  by  Duckworth  et  al. 
(1998a).  This  is  thus  the  first  record  for  South  Laos 
and  the  second  record  for  Laos.  Least  Sandpiper  Calidris 
minutilla  (which  has  never  been  recorded  from  tropical 
Asia)  was  excluded  on  the  basis  of  the  distinctive  upright, 
long-necked,  long-legged  appearance  of  Long-toed, 
following  Hayman  et  al.  (1986). 

Curlew  Sandpiper  Calidris  ferruginea 
Along  the  Mekong  river  five  in  winter  plumage  were 
seen  on  Don  Kho  on  28  April.  Inskipp  and  Mlikovsky 
(in  prep.)  traced  no  previous  records  from  Laos. 

Ruff  Philomachus  pugnax 

Along  the  Mekong  river  two  in  non-breeding  plumage 
were  seen  on  28  April  at  Don  Kho.  Inskipp  and 
Mlikovsky  (in  prep.)  traced  no  previous  records  from 
Laos. 

Red-necked  Phalarope  Phalaropus  lobatus 
Along  the  Mekong  river  a  party  of  14  was  seen  on  Don 
Kho  on  28  April  with  one  there  on  6  May.  Three  in 
various  stages  of  moult  were  seen  on  Don  Nangloy  on  5 
May.  Inskipp  and  Mlikovsky  (in  prep.)  traced  no 
previous  records  from  Laos. 

Oriental  Pratincole  Glareola  maldivarum 

Along  the  Mekong  river  one  was  seen  on  Don  Kho  on 

28  April.  Duckworth  et  al.  (1998a)  recognized  that  all 

recent  and  historical  records  from  Laos  appear  to  fall  in 

the  period  April-May;  the  current  record  strengthens 

that  pattern.  There  is  only  one  other  record  from  South 

Laos. 

Little  Tern  Sterna  albifrons 

Along  the  Mekong  river  a  pair,  presumably  breeding, 
mobbed  the  observer  intensively  in  an  area  near  the 
north  tip  of  Don  Kho  on  28  April  and  6  May.  Saunders’s 
Tern  Sterna  saundersi  could  not  be  eliminated  with  the 
views  obtained,  but  is  not  known  to  breed  anywhere  in 
South-East  Asia,  or  to  occur  in  freshwater  habitats  (Iking 
et  al.  1975).  This  is  the  only  recent  record  for  Laos  of  a 
species  which  was  once  considered  common  on  the 
Mekong  in  southern  Laos  (Engelbach  1932). 
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White-winged  Tern  Chlidonias  leucopterus 
Along  the  Mekong  river  three  were  seen  at  Ban 
Hangkhon  on  4  May  and  two  at  Don  Kho  on  6  May,  all 
in  breeding  plumage.  These  represent  the  first  records 
for  South  Laos  and  those  from  Ban  Hangkhon  are 
apparently  also  the  first  for  Cambodia  (King  et  al.  1 97 5, 
Inskipp  and  Mlikovsky  in  prep.).  The  only  other  Lao 
record  is  that  listed  by  King  et  al.  (1975),  based  on  a 
personal  observation  by  E.  C.  Dickinson  cited  by  Inskipp 
and  Mlikovsky  (in  prep.). 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus  nipalensis 

In  Dong  Hua  Sao  an  adult  was  seen  in  degraded  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  beside  a  clearing  at  Quan  Mou,  280  m, 
on  28  February.  In  Phou  Xiang  Thong  one  was  seen 
over  semi-evergreen  forest  in  the  Houay  Xan  valley,  250 
m,  on  28  March.  There  are  no  previous  records  from 
South  Laos  (King  et  al.  1975). 

Little  Cormorant  Phalacrocorax  niger 
In  Dong  Khanthung  one  was  seen  on  the  Nam  Lepou 
on  28  and  29  April,  4  km  downstream  of  Ban  Kanluang. 
Small  cormorants  were  recorded  daily  at  Ban  Hangkhon, 
moving  downriver  along  the  Mekong  from  16h30  until 
dusk.  Some  distant  birds  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
Indian  Cormorant  P.  fuscicollis ,  but  were  probably  Little 
Cormorant  on  the  basis  of  their  size  and  build.  Totals  of 
identified  and  unidentified  birds  are  given  in  Table  4. 


Table  4.  Evening  movements  of  small  cormorants  at  Ban 
Hangkhon 


Date 

30/4 

1/5 

2/5 

3/5 

4/4 

Little  Cormorant 

- 

28 

1 

- 

_★ 

cormorant  sp. 

30 

- 

1 

85 

52 

*  four  seen  in  the  morning 


These  were  the  first  recent  records  from  Laos.  Historical 
records  from  South  Laos  are  quite  numerous:  Engelbach 
(1927)  noted  occasional  sightings  along  the  Xe  Don 
and  its  tributaries  and,  later,  Engelbach  (1932)  stated 
that  it  occurred  fairly  often  on  the  more  important  rivers 
of  southern  Laos,  with  one  record  from  the  Bolovens 
Plateau. 

Asian  OpenbillHhuszw;u/5  oscitans 
In  Dong  Khanthung  eight  were  recorded  soaring  over 
the  Nam  Lepou  on  9  August.  Inskipp  and  Mlikovsky 
(in  prep.)  traced  no  previous  records  from  Laos.  Its 
occurrence  in  South  Laos  was  not  unexpected,  as  it  is 
still  quite  numerous  in  Cambodia  (Mundkur  et  al.  1995). 

Black-necked  Stork  Ephippiorhynchus  asiaticus 
In  Dong  Khanthung  two  were  seen  on  1 7  August  during 
an  aerial  survey. This  is  the  first  recent  record  from  Laos 
of  a  species  which  has  greatly  declined  (Thewlis  et  al. 
1998).  Historically  it  was  recorded  in  small  numbers, 
mainly  in  the  dry  season,  from  North,  Central  and  South 
Laos,  mainly  along  the  Mekong  (Engelbach  1932, 
Delacour  and  Greenway  1940,  David-Beaulieu  1949- 
1950). 


Japanese  Thrush  Turdus  cardis 

One  was  seen  on  28  February  along  the  lower  Xe  Xou. 
King  et  al.  (1975)  traced  no  previous  records  from  South 
Laos. 

Blue-throated  Flycatcher  Cyornis  rubeculoides 
In  Dong  Hua  Sao,  found  commonly  in  unlogged  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest  from  300  m  up  to  at  least  500  m,  where 
it  was  the  commonest  Cyornis.  Not  found  in  the  logged 
lowlands  below  this  altitude.  These  records  were 
referable  to  the  Indochinese  resident  race  C.  r.  klossi. 
The  only  other  records  of  this  race  from  Laos  are  also 
from  the  Bolovens  Plateau  (Delacour  1929,  Thewlis  et 
al.  1 996,  Duckworth  et  al.  1 998a),  all  within  the  narrow 
altitudinal  belt  from  300  to  850  m,  suggesting  that  this 
subspecies  has  a  very  localized  distribution  within  the 
country.  Elsewhere  the  race  occurs  only  in  Cochinchina, 
South  and  Central  Annam  (Robson  2000). There  is  one 
Lao  record  of  the  migrant  race  C.  r.  glaucicomans ,  from 
Phou  Xang  He  NBCA  in  April  1993  (Thewlis  et  al. 
1996). 

Bluethroat  Luscinia  svecica 

Along  the  Mekong  river,  one  was  seen  on  Don  Kho  on 
28  April.  King  et  al.  (1975)  traced  no  previous  records 
for  South  Laos. 

Sand  Martin  Riparia  riparia  /Pale  Martin  R.  diluta 
Along  the  Mekong  river,  singles  were  seen  at  Don  Kho 
on  30  March  and  28  April.  About  1 5  moved  north  with 
other  hirundines  on  5  May  along  the  Mekong  between 
Ban  Houadonxai  and  Ban  Napho.  These  are  the  first 
records  from  South  Laos.  The  only  other  recent  records 
appear  to  be  presence  on  unrecorded  dates  inVientiane 
in  the  winter  of  1 992- 1 993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996).  None 
of  these  field  records  could  confidently  be  assigned  to 
species.  The  only  historical  records  of  R.  riparia  from 
Laos  are  of  rare  appearances  in  Tranninh,  usually  as 
isolated  individuals  or  small  groups  mixing  with  other 
hirundines  (David-Beaulieu  1944).  One  of  these  was 
taken  as  a  specimen  and  named  R.  r.  ijimae ;  in  view  of 
the  recent  recognition  of  Pale  Martin  as  a  separate 
species  (Goroshko  1993,  cited  in  Inskipp  et  al.  1996)  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  re-examine  that  specimen  and 
to  treat  the  sight-based  records  as  being  unidentified  to 
species. 

Dusky  Crag  Martin  Hirundo  concolor 
In  Dong  Hua  Sao  at  least  12  were  seen  at  600  m  over 
the  slopes  above  Ban  Nongkhe  on  14  February.  In  Phou 
Xiang  Thong  one  was  seen  low  over  the  Mekong  on  30 
March,  downstream  of  Ban  Don  Koum.  There  appear 
to  be  no  previous  records  from  South  Laos  (King  et  al. 
1975). 

Yellow-vented  Bulbul  Pycnonotus  goiavier 
Along  the  Mekong  river,  two  were  seen  in  an  area  of 
scrub  patches  with  grass  and  pools  at  the  north  end  of 
Don  Pong  on  6  May.  Inskipp  and  Mlikovsky  (in  prep.) 
traced  no  previous  records  for  Laos.  According  to  King 
et  al.  (1975),  in  the  Mekong  basin  the  species  is  only 
known  as  far  north  as  Phnom  Penh,  some  450  km  south 
of  Don  Pong. 
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Baya  Weaver  Ploceus  philippinus 

In  Dong  Khanthung  two  were  seen  on  1 2  August  a  little 
north  of  Ban  Khiam.  Along  the  Mekong  river,  recorded 
from  Don  San  (2  nests  and  6  birds  on  28  April),  Don 
Phakan  (one  nest  on  7  May),  Don  Ngiou  (five  nests  on 
7  May)  and  Don  Che/Don  Chat  (two  males  and  two 
nests  on  6  May).  All  nests  were  in  trees  on  islands  with 
steep  earth  sides.  The  few  other  recent  records  from 
Laos  were  reviewed  by Thewlis  et  al.  (199 6). This  species 
was  considered  Potentially  At  Risk  in  Laos  for  the  first 
time  by  Duckworth  et  al.  (1999). 

Asian  Golden  Weaver  Ploceus  hypoxanthus 

In  Dong  Khanthung  two  males  and  possibly  a  female 
were  seen  in  sedge-like  vegetation  by  a  pool  near  Ban 
Khiam  on  3  May.  Five  clearly  identifiable  males  and  at 
least  1 9  other  individuals  believed  to  be  this  species  were 
found  at  pools  in  the  area  of  Ban  Khiam  in  mid-August. 
Of  29  nests  found  in  August  that  were  believed  to  be  of 
this  species,  one  had  nestlings  in  and  ten  had  eggs. These 
nests  were  also  seen  widely  during  the  aerial  survey 
These  are  the  first  confirmed  records  from  Laos, 
although  there  were  provisional  records  from  Xe  Pian 
NBCA  in  March  1993  (Thewlis  et  al.  1996). 

All  surveys  were  conducted  with  the  kind  permission  and  unstinting 
support  of  the  national  and  provincial  offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Lao  government. 

We  appreciated  assistance  in  survey  planning,  efforts  to  obtain 
permits  and  logistics  from  Dr  Hatsadong  and  Messrs.  Silavanh, 
Chanthaviphone,  Boonsay,  Phoulitat,  Phimpa,  Buasone,  Bouaphanh, 
Hieng,  Vilavong,  K.  P.  Berkmtiller,  I.  G.  Baird  and  J.  Foppes.  The 
authors  are  grateful  to  Somnuk,  field  director  at  Dong  Hua  Sao  and 
his  staff,  Chantavi,  PadithVanalatsmy  and  Khamhou,  and  to  Sisouk, 
field  director  at  Phou  Xiang  Thong  and  his  staff  Douangvilay, 
Viengxay,  Phosy  and  Suksakhone.  Sivanavong  Sawathvong,  Bounhom 
Sounthala  and  Chantavi  Vongkhamheng  were  counterparts  for  the 
Dong  Khanthung  surveys.  Murray  Watson’s  flying  expertise  was  in¬ 
valuable  for  the  aerial  surveys.  The  staff  of  the  Lao  Dolphin  Protec¬ 
tion  and  Community  Fisheries  Project  were  welcoming  hosts  in  Ban 
Hangkhon.  Nick  Dymond  and  Robert  Tizard  kindly  allowed  their 
records  to  be  incorporated  in  this  paper.  Craig  Robson,  Philip  Round 
and  Pete  Davidson  provided  useful  information.  Will  Duckworth 
commented  on  several  drafts  of  this  paper.  We  also  thank  the  many 
local  residents  who  shared  their  knowledge  and  acted  as  guides. This 
paper  was  drafted  using  the  facilities  of  The  Wildlife  Conservation 
Society  in  Vientiane. 

The  surveys  of  Dong  Hua  Sao  and  Phou  Xiang  Thong  were 
conducted  under  contract  to  the  Biodiversity  Conservation  Project, 
funded  by  the  Dutch  government  and  implemented  by  the  Lao  For¬ 
estry  Department  with  technical  assistance  from  The  World  Conser¬ 
vation  Union  (IUCN).The  April  survey  of  Dong  Khanthung  and 
some  parts  of  the  Mekong  river  were  carried  out  by  The  Wildlife 
Conservation  Society  with  a  grant  from  the  MacArthur  Foundation 
as  part  of  a  project  with  the  Centre  for  Protected  Areas  and  Water¬ 
shed  Management,  Department  of  Forestry.  The  August  survey  of 
Dong  Khanthung  was  funded  principally  by  the  International  Crane 
Foundation  with  assistance  from  The  Wildlife  Conservation  Society 
and  the  Centre  for  Protected  Areas  and  Watershed  Management. 
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APPENDIX  1 

Status  assessments  ofbirds  recorded 


Rows  for  unidentified  members  of  a  genus  exclude  records  identified 
to  species. 


Threatened  status: 

GT  =  Globally  Threatened; 

GNT  =  Globally  Near-threatened; 

ARL  =  At  Risk  in  Laos; 

PART  =  Potentially  At  Risk  in  Laos; 

LK  =  Little  Known  in  Laos; 

NARL  =  Not  At  Risk  In  Laos  (implicit  for  all  species  with  no 
designation,  stated  explicitly  if  the  species  is  GT 
or  GNT). 


MR  (Mekong  River): 

1,  Ban  Hangkhon  area,  (‘a’  indicates  only  seen  December  1995, 
‘b’  indicates  only  seen  April/May  1996,  no  letter  indicates  seen 
on  both  occasions,  *  indicates  occurrence  in  both  Laos  and 
Cambodia, A  indicates  occurrence  only  on  the  Cambodian  bank); 

2,  Between  Ban  Hangkhon  and  BanVeunkhen; 

3,  Between  Ban  Veunkhen  and  Pakxe; 

4,  Between  Pakxe  and  Ban  Singsamphanh.  Only  1996  records  are 
given. 

DK  (Dong  Khanthung):  nl  =  Nam  Lepou  (*  indicates  occurrence 
in  the  river  channel  and  thus  in  both  Laos  and  Cambodia);  ddf 
=  dry  dipterocarp  forest;  den  =  evergreen/semi-evergreen  forest; 
aug  =  recorded  on  August  survey  (all  previous  columns  refer  to 
April-May  survey).  The  table  below  supersedes  that  of  Barzen 
(undated),  which  contained  some  records  that  have  now  been 
retracted. 
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P  (Phou  Xiang  Thong  habitats):  ddf  =  Dry  dipterocarp  forest;  rs 
=  Rocky  savanna  with  patches  of  mixed  deciduous  and  other 
forest  types;  mdf  =  Mixed  deciduous  forest;  sef  =  Semi-evergreen 
forest.  The  Mekong  (Mek)  column  includes  the  river,  adjacent 
rocky  and  sedimentary  features,  bank  vegetation  and  heavily 
degraded  habitats  fringing  villages.  Columns  are  amalgamated 
from  assessments  in  several  patches  of  each  habitat  type.  No 
extensive  areas  of  mdf  were  covered,  but  some  species  associated 
with  this  habitat  are  highlighted  by  ‘mdf’  in  the  sef  column.  If 
there  is  no  other  code,  the  species  was  not  found  in  sef. 

D  (Dong  Hua  Sao  sites):  All  sites  were  predominantly  semi¬ 
evergreen  forest,  except  for  Ban  Somsup. 

D1  Houay  Takit  170-600  m;  D2  Ban  Houay  Phoung  190-350 
m;  D3  Middle  Houay  Namphak  210-600  m;  D4  Houay 
Bangliang  260-650  m;  D5  Ban  Somsup  Mixed  deciduous  forest 
190-280  m;  D6  Ban  Somsup  Semi-evergreen  forest  150-280  m; 
D7  Houay  Touay  Noy  126-180  m.  Dl,  D2,  D3  and  D6  had 
enclaves  of  cultivation,  accounting  for  the  presence  of  some  non¬ 
forest  birds.  Only  1996  records  are  given.  Provisional  records  of 
Streak-throated  Woodpecker  Picus  xanthopygaeus  and  Black- 


throated  Sunbird  Aethopyga  saturata  listed  by  Evans  et  al.  (1996a) 
have  now  been  retracted  -  they  were  typographic  errors. 

Other:  other  minor  study  sites,  namely  the  lower  Xe  Xou  (X),  the 
vicinity  of  Attopu  (A)  and  the  Xe  Pian  and  Xe  Kong  rivers  in  Xe 
Pian  NBCA  (Pi).  Only  1996  records  are  given. 

Abundance  codes  for  Phou  Xiang  Thong  and  Dong  Hua  Sao 

C  =  Common  (recorded  daily,  sometimes  repeated  records) 

LC  =  Locally  common  (i.e.  common  at  some  study  sites,  less 
common  or  absent  at  others) 

P  =  Present  (probably  not  common)  or  abundance  not  assessed 

r  =  Identified  only  by  remains  in  this  sector 

s  =  believed  to  be  only  found  in  unlogged  slope  forest  rather 

than  adjacent  logged  lowland  forest  in  this  sector 

k  =  in  D4,  only  recorded  near  Houay  Katam,  not  Houay  Sout 
Provisional  records  are  marked  [  ] 

[R]  =  credible  but  unconfirmed  report 


Table  Al  Species  recorded  from  the  lowlands  of  southern  Laos  during  December  1995-September  1996,  including  areas  on  the  Thai  and 
Cambodian  borders 


Species  Other 

MR 

DKnl  DKden  Pddf 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

Dl 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

Chinese  Francolin 

Francolinus  pintadeanus 

CP  LC 

LC 

QuaiiVButtonquail  sp. 

Coturnix/Turnix 

P 

Scaly-breasted  Partridge 

Arborophila  charltonii  X 

lbA 

P  P 

LC 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

C 

Red  Junglefowl 

Gallus  gallus  A,X 

P  P  P 

C 

C  P 

C 

C 

C 

P 

C 

C 

P 

Silver  Pheasant 

Lophura  nycthemera 

P 

Siamese  Fireback 

L.  diardi  GT,  PARL 

[P] 

P 

Pr 

Pr 

Pr 

Grey  Peacock  Pheasant 

Polyplectron  bicalcaratum 

Ps 

Psr 

Green  Peafowl 

Pavo  muticus  GT,  ARL 

P 

P 

[R] 

Lesser  Whistling-duck 

Dendrocygna  javanica 

3 

P 

P 

P 

P 

White-winged  Duck 

Cairina  scutulata  GT,  ARL 

[R]  [R]  P 

[R] 

[R] 

Spot-billed  Duck 

Anas  poecilorhyncha 

lb*,  2,  3 

P 

Yellow-legged  Buttonquail 

Turnix  tanki 

P 

White-browed  Piculet 

Sasia  ochracea 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

P  P 

LC 

Rufous  Woodpecker 

Celeus  brachyurus 

1  a 

C 

P 

P 

P 

White-bellied  Woodpecker 

Dryocopus  javensis  PARL 

P 

P 

Lesser  Yellownape 

Picus  chlorolophus 

P 

P 

Greater  Y  ellownape 

P.  flavinucha 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Laced  Woodpecker 

P  vittatus 

P 

P 

P 
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Species 

Other 

MR 

DKnl 

DKden 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Pddf 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

Red-collared  Woodpecker 

P  rabieri  GT 

P 

P 

Black-headed  Woodpecker 

P.  erythropygius 

A,  Pi 

C 

LC 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker 

P  earns 

mdf 

Common  Flameback 

Dinopium  javanense 

lb 

P 

Greater  Flameback 
Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

P 

P 

P 

Flameback  Dinopium  javanense / 
Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

p 

p 

P 

LC 

LC 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

P 

Bay  Woodpecker 

Blythipicus  pyrrhotis 

P 

P 

c 

p 

p 

Black-and-buff  Woodpecker 
Meiglyptes  jugularis 

p 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

Heart-spotted  Woodpecker 
Hemicircus  canente 

lb 

P 

P 

Black- and-buff/Heart-spotted  W oodpecker 
Meiglyptes  jugularis  /Hemicircus  canente 

LC 

p 

Great  Slaty  Woodpecker 
Mulleripicus  pulverulentus 

p 

p 

mdf 

P 

C 

c 

P 

Red-vented  Barbet 

Megalaima  lagrandieri 

lbA 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

P 

Lineated  Barbet 

M.  lineata 

X,P 

lbA 

C 

c 

p 

C 

C 

LC 

P 

c 

Green-eared  Barbet 

M.  faiostricta 

lb* 

c 

LC 

LC 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Moustached  Barbet 

M.  incognita 

c 

c 

c 

Blue-eared  Barbet 

M.  australis 

la* 

c 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

P 

Coppersmith  Barbet 

M.  haemocephala 

1 

P 

LC 

P 

c 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill 
Anthracoceros  albirostris 

X 

1* 

P* 

c 

c 

p 

P 

P 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

P 

Great  Hornbill 

Buceros  bicornis  ARL 

Pr 

Ps 

Wreathed  Hornbill 

Aceros  undulatus  ARL 

P 

p 

p 

c 

Wreathed/Great  Hornbill 

Aceros  undulatus  /Buceros  bicornis  ARL 

P 

p 

p 

p 

p 

Common  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

LC 

P 

p 

P 

Orange-breasted  Trogon 
Harpactes  oreskios 

lb 

P 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

P 

Red-headed  Trogon 

H.  erythrocephala 

P 

c 

p 

p 

Indian  Roller 

Coracias  benghalensis 

X 

1 

P* 

c 

p 

p 

LC 

P 

P 

p 

c 

P 

Dollarbird 

Eurystomus  orientalis 

C* 

LC 

P 

Blyth’s  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  hercules  GT,  PARL 

p 

Common  Kingfisher 

A.  atthis 

X 

1* 

P* 

P 

P 

P 

p 

c 

p 

p 

P 

Blue-eared  Kingfisher 

A.  meninting 

P* 

P 

p 

p 
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Species 

Other 

MR 

DKnl 

DKden 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Pddf 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

Oriental  Dwarf  Kingfisher 
Ceyx  erirhacus 

P 

Banded  Kingfisher 

Lacedo  pulchella 

LC 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  capensis 

X 

1* 

C* 

LC 

P 

P 

p 

p 

White-throated  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  smyrnensis 

X 

1*,  2 

P* 

P 

P 

mdf 

P 

p 

p 

P 

p 

p 

Black-capped  Kingfisher 

H.  pileata 

X 

la 

LC 

P 

Pied  Kingfisher 

Ceryle  rudis  ARL 

1*,  2,3 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater 
Nyctyornis  athertoni 

P 

P 

p 

p 

p 

Green  Bee-eater 

Merops  orientalis 

A,  X 

P 

LC 

Blue-tailed  Bee-eater 

M.  philippinus  PARL 

lb*,  2,  3, 

4 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater 

M.  leschenaultii 

X 

1* 

P* 

P 

LC 

LC 

P 

c 

p 

c 

p 

p 

Chestnut-winged  Cuckoo 
Clamator  coromandus 

P 

p 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo 
Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

P 

p 

Indian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  micropterus 

P 

p 

p 

p 

p 

Cuckoo 

Cuculus 

P 

P 

p 

Banded  Bay  Cuckoo 

Cacomantis  sonneratii 

P 

LC 

P 

p 

p 

p 

p 

Plaintive  Cuckoo 

C.  merulinus 

P 

LC 

P 

p 

p 

Violet  Cuckoo 

Chrysococcyx  xanthorhynchus 

la 

Asian  Emerald/Violet  Cuckoo 
C.  maculatus/C.  xanthorhynchus 

P 

p 

Drongo  Cuckoo 

Surniculus  luguhris 

ia 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Asian  Koel 

Eudynamys  scolopacea 

X 

i 

P 

P 

p 

p 

Green-billed  Malkoha 
Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

X 

i 

P 

P 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Coral-billed  Ground  Cuckoo 
Carpococcyx  renauldi  GNT 

P 

P 

Greater  Coucal 

Centropus  sinensis 

A,  X 

1,2 

P 

LC 

LC 

P 

LC 

LC 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Lesser  Coucal 

Centropus  bengalensis 

A 

1  a 

Vernal  Hanging  Parrot 
Loriculus  vernalis 

P 

lb 

P 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Grey-headed  Parakeet 
Psittacula  finschii 

LC 

LC 

mdf 

P 

Red-breasted  Parakeet 

P.  alexandri 

X 

la 

P* 

C 

P 

P 

LC 

mdf 

c 

Blossom-headed  Parakeet 

P.  roseata  PARL 

[X] 

P 

Parakeet 

Psittacula 

lb 

C 

P 

P 
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Species 

Other 

MR 

DKnl 

DKden 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Pddf 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

SwiFTLET 

Collocalia 

P 

Silver-backed  Needletail 
Hirundapus  cochinchinensis 

X 

lb* 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Brown-backed  Needletail 

H.  giganteus 

X 

P 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

Asian  Palm  Swift 

Cypsiurus  balasiensis 

A,  X 

l*j  2 

P* 

C 

c 

p 

P 

P 

P 

P 

House  Swift 

Apus  affinis 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Crested  Trees wift 

Hemiprocne  coronata 

X 

lb* 

C 

LC 

P 

Oriental  Bay  Owl 

Phodilus  badius 

P 

P 

Mountain  Scops  Owl 

Otus  spilocephalus 

P 

C 

c 

P 

Collared  Scops  Owl 

0.  bakkamoena 

p 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

P 

Collared  Owlet 

Glaucidium  brodiei 

A 

P 

LC 

Asian  Barred  Owlet 

G.  cuculoides 

A,  X 

1 

c 

p 

p 

P 

C 

LC 

P 

C 

c 

c 

C 

C 

Brown  Hawk  Owl 

Ninox  scutulata 

A,  X 

P* 

p 

p 

LC 

LC 

P 

c 

c 

P 

C 

c 

[Javan  Frogmouth 
Batrachostomus  javensis] 

[LC] 

[PI 

[C] 

[P] 

[P] 

[P] 

Great  Eared  Nightjar 
Eurostopodus  macrotis 

X 

lb 

p 

p 

P 

P 

LC 

P 

c 

c 

P 

c 

p 

Grey  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  indicus 

Pr 

Large-tailed  Nightjar 

C.  macrurus 

lb 

LC 

c 

Savanna  Nightjar 

C.  affinis 

P 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 
Streptopelia  orientalis 

A,  X 

P 

P 

c 

p 

P 

Spotted  Dove 

5.  chinensis 

A,  X 

1* 

p 

p 

c 

C 

P 

c 

c 

p 

Red  Collared  Dove 

S',  tranquebarica 

la 

c 

Emerald  Dove 

Chalcophaps  indica 

i 

P 

c 

c 

C 

p 

c 

Thick-billed  Green  Pigeon 
Treron  curvirostra 

p 

p 

P 

LC 

p 

P 

p 

p 

Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon 
T.  phoenicoptera  ARL 

Pi 

Green  pigeon 

Treron 

p 

p 

LC 

LC 

p 

c 

P 

P 

p 

p 

p 

Green  Imperial  Pigeon 

Ducula  aenea  ARL 

p 

p 

P 

p 

[P] 

Mountain  Imperial  Pigeon 

D.  badia 

p 

P 

Imperial  pigeon 

Ducula 

lb* 

P* 

c 

c 

p 

Sarus  Crane 

Grus  antigone  GNT,  ARL 

[R] 

p 

Slaty-legged  Crake 

Rallina  eurizonoides 

P 
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Species 

Other  DRnl  DKden  Pddf  Psef  D1  D3  D5  D7 

MR  DKddf  Dkaug  Prs  PMek  D2  D4  D6 

Crake 

Rallina 

P 

White-breasted  Waterhen 
Amaurornis  phaenicurus 

X  lb  P  P  P  PPPPP  P  P 

Common  Moorhen 

Gallinula  chloropus 

P  P  P  P  P 

Common  Snipe 

Gallinago  gallinago 

P  P 

Common  Greenshank 

Tringa  nebularia 

lb*,  2,  3,  4  P  P 

Green  Sandpiper 

T.  ochropus 

A,  X  CP  P 

Common  Sandpiper 

Actitis  hypoleucos 

A,  X  1*,  2,  3  P*  P  C 

Sanderling 

Calidris  alba 

3 

Dunlin 
C.  alpina 


Red-necked  Stint 

C.  ruficollis 

4 

Red-necked/Little  Stint 

C.  ruficollis/ C.  minuta 

4 

Long- toed  Stint 

C.  subminuta 

4 

Temminck’s  Stint 

Calidris  temminckii 

X 

Curlew  Sandpiper 

C.  ferruginea 

4 

Ruff 

Philomachus  pugnax 

4 

Red-necked  Phalarope 
Phalaropus  lobatus 

3,4 

Pheasant- tailed  Jacana 
Hydrophasianus  chirurgus 

P 

Bronze-winged  Jacana 
Mexopidius  indicus 

P  P  P  P 

Great  Thick-knee 

Esacus  recurvirostis  ARL 

lb* 

Little  Ringed  Plover 
Charadrius  dubius 

A,  X  lb*,  2,  3,  4  P  P 

Kentish  Plover 

Charadrius  alexandrinus 

2, 3  P 

Greater/Lesser  Sand  Plover 
C.  leschenaultii/C.  mongolus 

2,  4  P 

River  Lapwing 

Vanellus  duvaucelii  ARL 

Pi  1*,  2,  3,  4  P 

Grey-headed  Lapwing 

V.  cinereus  GNT,  PARL 

P 

Red-wattled  Lapwing 

V.  indicus 

A  lb  C  PC  PPP  P 

Oriental  Pratincole 

Glareola  maldivarum 

4 

Small  Pratincole 

G.  laciea  PARL 

1*,  2,  3,4  P 

River  Tern 

Sterna  aurantia  ARL 

1*,  2,  3,4 

Little  Tern 

S.  albifrons  ARL 

4 
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Species 

Other 

MR 

DKnl 

DKden 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Pddf 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

White- winged  Tern 

Chlidonias  leucopterus 

lb*,  4 

Tern 

SternalChlidonias 

2 

Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

lb 

P 

Jerdon’s  Baza 

Aviceda  jerdoni  GNT 

la 

Black  Baza 

A.  leuphotes 

A,  X 

lb 

P* 

P  P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard 

Pernis  ptilorhyncus 

P 

Black-shouldered  Kite 

Elanus  caeruleus 

P 

Brahminy  Kite 

Haliastur  indus  ARL 

1*,  2 

P 

P 

Lesser  Fish  Eagle 

Ichthyophaga  humilis  GNT,  ARL 

P 

White-rumped  Vulture 

Gyps  bengalensis  GNT,  ARL 

X,  Pi 

lb* 

Long-billed  Vulture 

G.  indicus  GNT,  ARL 

lb* 

Red-headed  Vulture 

Sarcogyps  calvus  GNT,  ARL 

lb* 

Vulture 

Gyps/ Sarcogyps  GNT,  ARL 

lb* 

P* 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle 
Spilornis  cheela 

P 

1* 

P  P  P 

P 

LC 

C 

C 

C 

C 

P 

P 

P 

Crested  Goshawk 

Accipiter  trivirgatus 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Shikra 

A.  badius 

A,  X 

la 

P* 

P  P 

P 

LC 

P 

P 

P 

Small  accipiter 

Accipiter 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Rufous-winged  Buzzard 
Butastur  liventer  GNT,  NARL 

A 

P  P 

P 

Grey-faced  Buzzard 

B.  indicus 

P 

Black  Eagle 
lctinaetus  malayensis 

Pk 

Rufous-bellied  Eagle 
Hieraaetus  kienerii 

P 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle 
Spizaetus  nipalensis 

P 

P 

Collared  Falconet 

Microhierax  caerulescens 

X 

P 

P 

P 

Oriental  Hobby 

Falco  severus 

X 

P 

P 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Falco  peregrinus 

P 

Little  Grebe 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

P 

Little  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  niger  ARL 

lb* 

P 

Little  Egret 

Egretta  garzetta 

A,  X 

lb*,  2,  3 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Grey  Heron 

Ardea  cinerea  PARL 

P 
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MR  DKddf  Dkaug  Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

Purple  Heron 

A.  purpurea  PARL 

lb*  P  P 

P 

P 

Grey/Purple  Heron 

A.  cinereal  purpurea  PARL 

P 

Great  Egret 

Casmerodius  albus 

la 

Intermediate  Egret 

Mesophoyx  intermedia 

P 

Cattle  Egret 

Bubulcus  ibis 

i* 

P 

P 

P 

Chinese  Pond  Heron 

Ardeola  bacchus  A,  X 

1*,  2  C*  P  P 

P  C 

Pond  Heron 

Ardeola 

P  C 

C 

C 

C 

c 

C 

C 

Little  Heron 

Butorides  striatus  X 

lb*,  2,  3,  4  C*  P 

P  P 

P 

C 

C 

Malayan  Night  Heron 

Gorsachius  melanolophus 

lb 

Cinnamon  Bittern 

Ixobrychus  cinnamomeus 

2  P 

P 

Pr 

P 

Giant  Ibis 

Pseudibis  gigantea  GT,  ARL 

P 

Woolly-necked  Stork 

Ciconia  episcopus  ARL  Pi 

P  P 

P 

Asian  Openbill 

Anastomus  oscitans  GNT,  ARL 

P 

Woolly-necked/Black  Stork 

Ciconia  episcopusl nigra 

lbA 

Black-necked  Stork 

Ephippiorhynchus  asiaticus  ARL 

P 

Lesser  Adjutant 

Leptoptilos  javanicus  GT,  ARL 

P 

P 

Adjutant 

Leptoptilos  GT,  ARL 

P 

Eared  Pitta 

Pitta  phayrei 

P 

P 

C 

Blue-rumped/Blue-naped  Pitta 

P  soror/P  nipalensis  GNT,  LK/PARL 

P 

Blue  Pitta 

Pitta  cyanea 

Pr 

P 

Pr 

Blue/Eared  Pitta 

P.  cyanea/P  phayrei  (calls) 

mdf 

C 

P 

c 

c 

Bar-bellied  Pitta 

P  elliotii  GNT,  PARL 

P+mdf 

C 

P 

Pr 

p 

Pr 

Blue-winged  Pitta 

P.  moluccensis 

lb  P  P 

Dusky  Broadbill 

Corydon  sumatranus 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Black-and-red  Broadbill 
Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynchus 

P 

P 

Banded  Broadbill 

Eurylaimus  javanicus 

C+mdf 

P 

P 

C 

c 

C 

P 

Silver-breasted  Broadbill 

Serilophus  lunatus 

P 

p 

Long-tailed  Broadbill 

Psarisomus  dalhousiae 

P 

p 

Asian  Fairy  Bluebird 

Irena  puella 

P  P 

P 

C 

C 

C 

c 

P 

P 
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Species 

Other 

MR 

DKnl 

DKden 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Pddf 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

Blue-winged  Leafbird 

Chloropsis  cochinchinensis 

X 

la 

p 

LC 

P 

P 

P 

c 

P 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird 

C.  aurifrons 

P 

LC 

P 

Brown  Shrike 

Lanius  cristatus 

A 

la 

P 

P 

P 

C 

P 

Burmese  Shrike 

L.  collurioides 

P 

Eurasian  Jay 

Garrulus  glandarius 

A 

P 

P 

Red-billed  Blue  Magpie 

Urocissa  erythrorhyncha 

A 

P* 

P 

c 

P 

P 

Indochinese  Green  Magpie 
Cissa  hypoleuca  GNT,  PARL 

P 

[Common  Green  Magpie 

C.  chinensis ] 

[P] 

[P] 

Rufous  Treepie 

Dendrocitta  vagabunda 

C 

P 

Racket-tailed  Treepie 

Cypsirina  temia 

X 

p 

LC 

P 

P 

Large-billed  Crow 

Corvus  macrorhynchos 

X 

1*,  2,  3 

C* 

p 

p 

P 

P 

P 

Black-naped  Oriole 

Oriolus  chinensis 

1 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Black-hooded  Oriole 

0.  xanthornus 

c 

p 

P 

LC 

LC 

P 

P 

C 

P 

Large  Cuckooshrike 

Coracina  macei 

C 

p 

p 

LC 

C 

Ps 

P 

c 

Indochinese  Cuckooshrike 

C.  polioptera 

P 

P 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike 

C.  melaschistos 

P 

P 

P 

p 

P 

Indochinese/Black-winged  Cuckooshrike 

C.  poliopteralC.  melaschistos 

P 

Swinhoe’s  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  cantonensis  GNT,  NARL 

P 

P 

P 

p 

Ashy  Minivet 

P  divaricatus 

la 

Ashy/Swinhoe’s  Minivet 

P.  divaricatusIP  cantonensis 

[P] 

[P] 

p 

Scarlet  Minivet 

P  flammeus 

p 

LC 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Bar- winged  Flycatcher-shrike 
Hemipus  picatus 

X 

1  a 

P 

p 

Black  Drongo 

Dicrurus  macrocercus 

X 

la 

P 

Ashy  Drongo 

D.  leucophaeus 

X 

la 

P 

p 

LC 

LC 

P 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Bronzed  Drongo 

D.  aeneus 

la 

P 

p 

LC 

P 

c 

c 

p 

p 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo 
D.  remifer 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

Spangled  Drongo 

D.  hottentottus 

X 

la 

P 

p 

LC 

C 

LC 

P 

p 

p 

c 

c 

p 

Greater  Racket-tailed  Drongo 

D.  paradiseus  A,  X 

i 

c 

p 

LC 

LC 

LC 

P 

p 

c 

Black-naped  Monarch 
Hypothymis  azurea 

la 

c 

p 

P 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 
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Other 

MR 

DKnl  DKden  Pddf 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone  paradisi 

la 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Common  Iora 

Aegithina  tiphia 

i 

P 

LC 

Great  Iora 

A.  lafresnayei 

la 

LC 

C 

c 

c 

c 

P 

c 

P 

Large  Woodshrike 

Tephrodornis  gularis 

P 

mdf 

p 

P 

White-throated  Rock  Thrush 
Monticola  gtdaris 

p 

P 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  solitarius 

A,  X 

1  a 

P 

C 

P 

p 

p 

p 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush 
Myophonus  caeruleus 

X 

P 

LC  P 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Pr 

P 

Orange-headed  Thrush 
Zoothera  citrina 

p 

Japanese  Thrush 

Turdus  cardis  X 

Eurasian  Blackbird 

Turdus  merula  X 

Eyebrowed  Thrush 

Turdus  obscurus 

P 

Asian  Brown  Flycatcher 
Muscicapa  dauurica 

A 

la 

P  P 

p 

p 

p 

P 

P 

Red-throated  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  parva 

A,  X 

la 

C 

C 

LC  C 

c 

c 

c 

p 

C 

P 

P 

Verditer  Flycatcher 

Eumyias  thalassina 

P 

p 

p 

p 

Hainan  Blue  Flycatcher 
Cyornis  hainanus 

1  a 

P 

c 

c 

P 

Pale  Blue  Flycatcher 

C.  unicolor 

P 

Blue-throated  Flycatcher 

C.  rubeculoides 

c 

c 

[Hill  Blue  Flycatcher 

C.  banyumas] 

[P] 

[Tickell’s  Blue  Flycatcher 

C.  tickelliae] 

[P] 

[P] 

Blue  flycatcher 

Cyornis  (calls) 

lb 

LC 

C 

C 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher 
Culicicapa  ceylonensis  A 

la 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

C 

Rufous-tailed  Robin 

Luscinia  sibilans 

p 

Siberian  Rubythroat 

L.  calliope 

la 

Bluethroat 

L.  svecica 

4 

Siberian  Blue  Robin 

L.  cyane 

la 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

P 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin 
Copsychus  saularis 

X 

i 

P 

p 

P 

White-rumped  Shama 

C.  malabaricus 

X 

i 

P 

LC 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

c 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart 
Rhyacornis  fuliginosus 

Pk 

Slaty-backed  Forktail 

Enicurus  schistaceus 

P 

c 

P 
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Species 

Other 

MR 

DKnl  DKden 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Pddf 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

la 

P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

Pied  Bushchat 

5.  caprata 

P 

C 

Grey  Bushchat 

5.  ferrea 

A 

White-shouldered  Starling 
Sturnus  sinensis 

lb 

Black-collared  Starling 

S.  nigricollis 

A,  X 

1,2 

P*  C 

p 

p 

P 

P 

Vinous-breasted  Starling 

5.  burmannicus 

A 

la 

Common  Myna 

Acridotheres  tristis 

A,  X 

i 

White-vented  Myna 

A.  cinereus 

A,  X 

la,  2 

Golden-crested  Myna 
Ainpeliceps  coronatus  PARL 

P 

Hill  Myna 

Gracula  religiosa 

1* 

p 

P 

LC 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

c 

C 

C 

Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch 

Sitta  frontalis 

p 

p 

p 

p 

Sand/Pale  Martin 

Riparia  riparia/R.  diluta 

3,4 

Dusky  Crag  Martin 

Hirundo  concolor 

P 

p 

Barn  Swallow 

H.  rustica 

X 

la,  2,3 

P 

p 

Wire-tailed  Swallow 

H.  smithii  PARL 

Pi 

lb*,  3,  4 

c 

Red-rumped/Striated  Swallow 
H.  dauricalH.  striolata 

lb*,  3 

P 

C 

P 

c 

c 

p 

P 

Northern/Asian  House  Martin 
Delichon  urbicalD.  dasypus 

p 

Nepal  House  Martin 

D.  nipalensis 

Ps 

Ps 

P 

House  Martin 

Delichon 

p 

Black-headed  Bulbul 
Pycnonotus  atriceps 

1 

p 

LC 

LC 

c 

c 

C 

P 

P 

P 

Black-crested  Bulbul 

P  melanicterus 

1 

P 

p 

p 

LC 

LC 

C 

p 

c 

c 

C 

c 

c 

c 

P 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul 

P jocosus 

A 

3 

c 

c 

c 

Sooty-headed  Bulbul 

P.  aurigaster 

X 

la 

c 

LC 

C 

Stripe-throated  Bulbul 

P  finlaysoni 

A 

i 

p 

P 

c 

p 

P 

Yellow-vented  Bulbul 

P  goiavier 

4 

Streak-eared  Bulbul 

P  blanfordi 

A,  X 

1 

LC 

P 

p 

Puff-throated  Bulbul 
Alophoixus  pallidus 

p 

p 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Grey-eyed  Bulbul 

Iole  propinqua 

p 

p 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

P 

Ashy  Bulbul 

Hemixos  flavala 

p 
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DKnl  DKden  Pddf 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

DS 

D6 

D7 

ZlTTING  ClSTICOLA 

Cisticola  juncidis 

la 

Brown  Prinia 

Prinia  polychroa 

P 

LC 

Rufescent  Prinia 

P.  rufescens 

A 

P 

C 

P 

P 

Grey-breasted  Prinia 

P  hodgsonii 

P 

Plain  Prinia 

P.  inornata 

la 

Oriental/Japanese  White-eye 
Zosterops  palpebrosusIZ.  japonicus 

P 

c 

P 

Asian  Stubtail 

Urosphena  squameiceps 

P 

p 

P 

Lanceolated  Warbler 

Locustella  lanceolata 

la 

P 

p 

P 

P 

Black-browed  Reed  Warbler 
Acrocephalus  bistrigiceps 

4 

Thick-billed  Warbler 

A.  aedon 

la 

P 

Common  Tailorbird 

Orthotomus  sutorius 

A 

la 

P 

Dark-necked  Tailorbird 

0.  atrogularis 

i 

LC 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Dusky  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  fuscatus 

X 

la,  4 

P 

P 

p 

Radde’s  Warbler 

P.  schwarzi 

X 

la 

P 

P 

P 

P 

p 

c 

Yellow-browed  Warbler 

P.  inornatus 

A 

la 

P 

P 

LC 

P 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Greenish  Warbler 

P.  trochiloides 

la 

P 

LC 

P 

P 

p 

c 

p 

p 

c 

c 

Pale-legged  Leaf  Warbler 

P  tenellipes 

la 

P 

LC 

P 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler 

P.  reguloides 

p 

Sulphur-breasted  Warbler 

P.  ricketti 

[P] 

p 

Bianchi’s/Grey-crowned/Plain-tailed  Warbler 
Seicercus  valentini/tephrocephaluslsoror 

P 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

Yellow-bellied  Warbler 
Abroscopus  superciliaris 

P 

p 

c 

White-crested  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  leucolophus 

X 

P 

P  P 

LC 

C 

p 

c 

p 

p 

c 

Laughingthrush 

Garrulax 

LC 

LC 

Abbott’s  Babbler 

Malacocincla  abbotti 

P 

p 

Buff-breasted  Babbler 

Pellorneum  rickelli 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

Puff-throated  Babbler 

P.  ruficeps 

ia 

P 

C 

P 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Scaly-crowned  Babbler 
Malacopteron  cinereum 

lb 

C 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Large  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomaiorhinus  hypoleucos 

C+mdf 

c 

c 

p 

p 

Scimitar  Babbler 

Pomatorhinus 

p 
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Species 

Other 

MR 

DKnl  DKden 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Pddf 

Prs 

Psef 

PMek 

D1 

D2 

D3 

D4 

D5 

D6 

D7 

Streaked  Wren  Babbler 
Napothera  brevicaudata 

c 

P 

RUFOUS-CAPPED/RUFOUS- FRONTED  BABBLER 
Stachyris  ruficeps/S.  rufifrons 

P 

Striped  Tit  Babbler 

Macronous  gularis 

X 

1 

C 

P 

P 

C 

P 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Grey-faced  Tit  Babbler 

M.  kelleyi  GNT,  NARL 

P 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

Chestnut-capped  Babbler 
Timalia  pileata 

P 

P 

Mountain  Fulvetta 

Alcippe  peracensis 

c 

c 

c 

p 

c 

White-bellied  Yuhina 

Yuhina  zantholeuca 

la 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

Indochinese  Bushlark 

Mirafra  erythrocephala2' 

P 

Thick-billed  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  agile 

i 

P 

LC 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

p 

Yellow- vented  Flowerpecker 
D.  chrysorrheum 

P 

Plain  Flowerpecker 

D.  concolor 

p 

Scarlet-backed  Flowerpecker 
D.  cruentatum 

la 

p 

P 

P 

c 

Flowerpecker 

Dicaeum 

i 

P 

C 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Ruby-cheeked  Sunbird 
Anthreptes  singalensis 

i 

p 

P 

p 

p 

p 

Purple-naped  Sunbird 
Hypogramma  hypogrammicum 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

Purple-throated  Sunbird 
Nectarinia  sperata 

P 

p 

Olive-backed  Sunbird 

N.  jugularis 

A 

i 

p 

C 

C 

c 

Purple  Sunbird 

N.  asiatica 

A 

p 

Crimson  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  siparaja 

LC 

p 

p 

Little  Spiderhunter 
Arachnothera  longirostra 

P 

p 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

Streaked  Spiderhunter 

A.  magna 

p 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow 

Passer  montanus 

A 

i 

p 

Forest  Wagtail 

Dendronanthus  indicus 

P 

p 

p 

p 

p 

p 

White  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba 

A,  X 

l*j  2 

C 

p 

Yellow  Wagtail 

M.  flava 

4 

p 

Yellow/Citrine  Wagtail 

M.  flava/M.  citreola 

lb*,  4 

P 

Grey  Wagtail 

AL  cinerea 

X 

P 

P 

c 

c 

c 

c 

c 

p 

p 

Richard’s  Pipit 

Anthus  richardi 

lb,  4 

P 

p 

p 

Paddyfield  Pipit 

A.  rufulus 

4 

p 
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DKnl  DKden  Pddf 

DKddf  Dkaug 

Prs 

Psef  D1 

PMek 

D3 

D2  D4 

D5  D7 

D6 

Olive-backed  Pipit 

A.  hodgsoni 

LC 

LC 

P  P 

P 

Baya  Weaver 

Ploceus  philippinus  PARL 

2,  3,4 

P 

P 

Asian  Golden  Weaver 

P.  hypoxanthus  GNT,  ARL 

P 

P 

White-rumped  Munia 
Lonchura  striata 

la 

P 

LC 

Scaly-breasted  Munia 
Lonchura  punctulata 

LC 

P 

C 

I  Calls  heard  only  on  slopes;  hunted  remains  on  flatlands  suspected  to  have  been  taken  on  hill  slopes. 

Peafowl  were  reported  from  Nong  Boua-ton,  an  unknown  locality  somewhere  north-east  of  Ban  Laogna. 

3  White-bellied  Woodpecker  was  recorded  in  a  recent  clearing  fringed  by  both  SEF  and  MDF. 

4  Provisionally  identified  as  Large-tailed  Nightjar  by  Evans  et  al.  (1996a). 

5  The  provisional  record  listed  in  Evans  et  al.  (1996a)  has  been  retracted  pending  examination  of  museum  skins. 

6  Mostly  calls  thought  to  have  been  attributable  to  Thick-billed  Pigeon.  However,  calls  of  Pin-tailed  Green  Pigeon  Treron  apicauda  and  Pompadour 
Green  Pigeon  T.  pompadora  were  not  known  by  the  observers. 

'  Grey-headed  Lapwing  was  recorded  just  outside  the  current  reserve  boundary. 

8  Excludes  Crested  Goshawk. 

9  A  Rufous-winged  Buzzard  was  seen  near  Ban  Nondinxay,  about  3  km  outside  the  Phou  Xiang  Thong  boundary. 

10  The  first  identifiable  Chinese  Pond  Heron  in  breeding  plumage  was  seen  on  18  March. 

II  Records  of  kleep  calls,  not  known  to  be  given  by  Indochinese  Green  Magpie. 

12  Slender-billed  Oriole  0.  tenuirostris  was  not  eliminated  in  all  cases. 

13  Records  from  sectors  D1  and  D2  (Evans  et  al.  1996a)  were  erroneous. 

14  Records  from  Phou  Xiang  Thong  were  incorrectly  listed  as  provisionally  identified  Ashy  Minivets  by  Evans  et  al.  (1996b). 

13  Orange-bellied  birds  of  the  race  philippensis  were  seen  at  Dan  Ngou  Luam,  Dan  Louang  and  along  the  Mekong  mainstream.  Non-orange  males 
were  recorded  more  widely. 

16  Yellow-billed  birds  were  widely  noted.  Black-billed  birds  were  seen  occasionally  along  the  Mekong  mainstream. 

1  One  morph  was  commonly  seen,  with  a  moderately  high  density  of  neat  streaking  on  the  underside.  Identification  will  await  examination  of 
museum  specimens. 

18  Records  cannot  be  distinguished  between  the  several  species  now  recognised  to  be  included  in  the  binomial  Y.  burkii  (sensu  lato)  (Alstrom  and 
Olsson  1999). 

19  All  laughingthrushes  heard  were  suspected  to  be  White-crested. 

20  Probably  Alcippe  peracensis  grotei. 

21  Taxonomy  follows  Alstrom  (1998)  and  Violani  and  Barbagli  (1999). 


APPENDIX  2 
Supplementary  Gazetteer 

The  gazetteer  follows  the  same  format  as  that  in  Thewlis  et  al.  (1998),  and  only  covers  localities  not  included  by  that  work.  All  localities 
fall  in  the  ‘South  Laos’  biogeographical  area  of  King  et  al.  (1975)  and  the  Central  Indochina  (10a)  subunit  of  MacKinnon  and 
MacKinnon  (1986).  Co-ordmates,  altitude  and  place-names  have  been  standardized  to  follow  the  Republique  Democratique  Populaire  Lao 
Service  Geographique  d’Etat  1:100,000  map  series.  Sites  within  NBCAs  and  PNBCAs  are  not  detailed,  since  they  lie  within  the  co¬ 
ordinates  given  for  the  NBCA.  Co-ordinates  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  minute. 


Name  on  Lao  Government  1:100  000  maps 

Co-ordinates 

Altitude/m 

Ban  Bung  Ngam 

1 3°57'N  106"07'E 

60 

Ban  Dondong 

14-08’N  105°46'E 

90 

Ban  Donpuay 

14°27'N  105°51'E 

100 

Ban  Khiam 

14-13'N  105"19'E 

110 

Ban  Napho 

14"45'N  105°56'E 

100 

Ban  Singsamphanh  (local  name  Ban  Mai) 

1  5°19'N  105°30'E 

100 

BanVeunkhen  (local  name  Ban  Mounlapamok) 

14°22'N  105"52'E 

100 

Don  Nangloy 

14°24'N  105°51’E 

100 

Don  San 

14"14'N  105-50'E 

100 
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Foraging  of  Glossy  and  Pygmy  Swiftlets  in 

Palawan,  Philippines 

CHARLES  T.  COLLINS 


In  the  Philippines,  Glossy  Swiftlets  Collocalia  esculenta,  forage  within  2  m  of  the  ground  in  open 
areas  while  Pygmy  Swiftlets  C.  troglodytes  forage  near  canopy  height.  This  seems  to  be  a  form  of 
resource  partitioning  among  similar-sized  swiftlets. 


Geographically  sympatric  multi-species  assemblages  of 
swiftlets  Collocalia  and  Aerodramus  [subsumed  in 
Collocalia  in  Inskipp  etal.  1996,  An  annotated  checklist  of 
the  birds  of  the  Oriental  region ]  are  common  throughout 
their  range  in  South-East  Asia,  Indonesia  and  the  Pacific 
Islands  (Medway  1962a,  Rand  and  Gilliard  1968, 
Diamond  1972,  Chantler  and  Driessens  1995).  These 
swiftlets,  like  other  Apodidae,  feed  on  a  diverse  array  of 
aerial  arthropods  (Medway  1962b,  Harrisson  1976, 
Langham  1980,  Hails  andAmirrudin  1981,Lourie  and 
Tompkins  in  press,  Collins  and  Francis  in  prep)  with 
similar  sized  birds  taking  a  similar  range  of  prey  sizes 
(Collins  in  prep).  Accordingly,  syntopic  similar-sized 
swiftlets  would  be  expected  to  show  some  form  of 
resource  partitioning.  Altitudinal  segregation  between 
pairs  of  swiftlets  has  been  recorded  at  several  sites 
(Diamond  1972,  Beehler  1978,  Wading  1983,  Coates 
1985,  Finch  and  McKean  1987):  other  mechanisms  may 
also  be  present.  This  study  examines  the  preferred 
foraging  areas  of  two  diminutive  swiftlets,  the  Glossy 
Swiftlet  Collocalia  esculenta,  and  the  Pygmy  Swiftlet  C. 
troglodytes ,  in  an  area  of  syntopy  on  Palawan,  Philippine 
Islands. 

The  Glossy  Swiftlet  has  an  extensive  range  from  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands  eastward  through 
Peninsular  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  the  Greater  Sundas  and 
northern  New  Guinea  to  the  Bismarck,  Admiralty  and 
Solomon  Islands  (Rand  and  Gilliard  1968,  Salomonsen 
1983,  Chantler  and  Driessens  1995,  Sankaran  1998). 
The  grey-rumped  Philippine  populations,  studied  here, 
have  sometimes  been  considered  as  a  separate  species, 
C.  marginata  (Sibley  and  Monroe  1990,  Chantler  and 
Driessens  1995).  The  Pygmy  Swiftlet,  a  Philippine 
endemic,  is  widespread  in  the  archipelago,  including 
Palawan  (duPont  1971,  Rabor  1977,  Dickinson  1989, 
Dickinson  et  al.  1991).  Although  these  two  species 
appear  nearly  ‘of  the  same  size’  (duPont  and  Rabor 
1973),  Glossy  Swiftlets  are  slightly  larger  and  heavier 
than  Pygmy  Swiftlets  (Table  L).  The  Glossy  Swiftlet 
and  Pygmy  Swiftlet  widely  co-occur  in  many  areas  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  (duPont  1971,  Rabor  1977, 
Dickinson  et  al.  1991,  Chantler  and  Driessens  1995) 
and  appear  to  be  ecologically  syntopic  as  well. 

Field  observations  of  Glossy  and  Pygmy  Swiftlets 
were  made  opportunistically  at  the  St  Paul’s  River 
Subterranean  National  Park,  Palawan,  during  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  echolocation  acuity  of  the  co¬ 
occurring  Palawan  Swiftlet,  Aerodramus  [vanikorensis] 
palawanensis  (Collins  and  Murphy  1994).  Both  Glossy 
and  Pygmy  Swiftlets  were  observed  daily  from  13-22 
September  1990  in  the  vicinity  of  the  park  visitor 


Table  1.  Linear  measurements  and  body  mass  of  Glossy 
Swiftlets  Collocalia  esculenta  and  Pygmy  Swiftlet  C. 
troglodytes  in  the  Philippines 


C.  esculenta 

C.  troglodytes 

Wing* 

97-101  mm 

90  mm 

Tail* 

42  mm 

40  mm 

Culmen* 

4  mm 

3.5  mm 

Tarsus* 

8  mm 

9  mm 

Mass** 

7.1  g  (6. 3-8. 3) 

5.4  g±  0.48  SD  (4. 5-6. 8) 

n=5 

n=2 1 

*  from  duPont  (1971) 
**  from  Dunning  (1983) 


facilities.  More  detailed  observations  of  Glossy  Swiftlet 
foraging  were  made  from  20-22  September. 

Even  casual  observations  indicated  that  Glossy 
Swiftlets  regularly  flew,  and  were  presumably  foraging, 
at  near  ground  level  over  cleared  areas  in  the  park  as 
well  as  along  paths  through  nearby  brushy  areas  and 
over  adjoining  beaches. To  quantify  this,  a  pole  marked 
in  1  m  increments  was  erected  in  an  area  regularly  used 
by  Glossy  Swiftlets  to  serve  as  a  visual  reference 
standard.  The  number  of  foraging  flights  made  at  0-1, 
1-2,  2-3  and  greater  than  3  m  above  ground  level  was 
then  recorded.  All  data  were  collected  as  the  number  of 
flights  noted  in  1 1  fifteen-minute  observation  periods. 
As  the  swiftlets  were  particularly  active  between  06h00 
and  09h30,  9  of  the  1 1  were  in  this  period  and  only  two 
between  1 7h00- 1 8h00,  just  before  dusk.  A  total  of  1 ,508 
flights  were  scored  in  this  manner  (Table  2).  As  typical 
of  swiftlets  of  several  species  (Medway  1962b,  Coates 
1985,  Collins,  pers.  obs.),  small  groups  of  birds  made 
repetitive  flights  over  a  similar  route,  or  ‘beat’,  perhaps 
50-70  m  long  and  20  m  wide.  Since  no  birds  were 
individually  marked,  an  unknown  number  of  swiftlets 
were  involved,  but  typically  from  4-5  and  up  to  10-12 
individuals  appeared  to  be  present  during  each  foraging 
period.  Each  swiftlet’s  flight  path  was  probably  recorded 
on  multiple  occasions  during  any  one  period  and  the 
total  flight  paths  recorded  are  not  entirely  independent 
observations.  As  shown  in  Table  2  the  preponderance 
(93%)  of  foraging  flights  of  the  Glossy  Swiftlets  in  each 
observation  period  were  made  in  the  0-1  and  1-2  m 
zones. 

Pygmy  Swiftlets  were  only  observed  foraging  at  the 
level  of  the  forest  canopy  which,  in  the  study  area,  was 
at  a  height  of  15-20  m.  In  open  areas  where  trees  were 
more  widely  spaced,  these  swiftlets  flew  a  bit  lower 
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Table  2.  Foraging  heights  of  Glossy  Swiftlets  ( Collocalia  esculenta )  in  Palawan 


Height 

above  ground  1 

2 

3 

4 

Observation  periods  (15  minutes) 

5  6  7  8 

9 

10 

11 

Total  (%) 

0-1  m 

60 

24 

74 

84 

63 

50 

38 

77 

107 

49 

57 

683  (45.29) 

1-2  m 

60 

17 

63 

94 

105 

51 

39 

82 

98 

81 

30 

720  (47.75) 

2-3  m 

9 

3 

7 

12 

14 

6 

10 

13 

8 

1 1 

5 

98  (  6.50) 

>  3  m 

0 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

7  (  0.46) 

Total 

129 

44 

146 

190 

184 

107 

87 

174 

214 

141 

92 

1508 

Time  of  day 

PM 

PM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

AM 

around  the  edges  of  isolated  trees  but  were  never 
observed  to  drop  much  below  canopy  height  in  any 
foraging  flight.  The  height  of  their  flight  paths  was  not 
quantified. 

On  20  September  Glossy  and  Pygmy  Swiftlets  were 
noted  foraging  in  a  mixed  flock  just  south  of  the  visitor 
area  where  a  large  tree  had  fallen  on  a  steep  seaward¬ 
facing  hillside.  This  resulted  in  an  opening  in  the  forest 
with  very  low  new  brushy  growth.  A  mixed  flock, 
consisting  of  about  18  Glossy  Swiftlets  and  2  Pygmy 
Swiftlets,  had  established  a  foraging  ‘beat’  there,  roughly 
30-40  m  in  diameter.  At  the  innermost  part  of  their 
circular  route  they  were  flying  1-2  m  over  the  emergent 
growth,  while  at  the  outermost  part  of  the  route  they 
were  close  to  or  just  above  the  canopy  of  the  tall  forest 
trees  growing  much  lower  on  the  steep  slope  (Fig.  L). 
This  unique  situation  contained  elements  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  preferred  foraging  habitat  of  both 
species  and  was  the  only  time  they  were  observed 
foraging  together. 

In  many  parts  of  their  range,  Glossy  Swiftlets  have 
been  noted  by  several  observers  to  characteristically 


Figure  1.  Flight  path  of  mixed  foraging  flock  of  Glossy  and 
Pygmy  Swiftlets  in  tree-fall  area,  Palawan,  Philippines. 


forage  low  over  open  grasslands,  cultivated  ricefields  and 
inside  openings  or  clearing  in  forests  (Medway  1962b, 
duPont  and  Rabor  1973,  Diamond  1975,  Rabor  1977, 
Hails  and  Amirrudin  1 98 1 ).  In  New  Guinea  this  species 
‘habitually  flies  at  a  lower  level,  closer  to  vegetation,  and 
less  swiftly,  than  other  swiftlets:  often  low  to  the  ground 
around  clearings,  along  forest  trails,  and  low  over  shores 
shaded  by  beach  trees  and  coconuts’  (Coates  1985). 
This  is  distinctly  different  from  most  other  swiftlets, 
which  typically  fly  higher  over  the  forest  canopy 
(Medway  1 962b,  Hails  and  Amirrudin  1981,  Lourie  and 
Tompkins  in  press).  Pygmy  Swiftlets  have  similarly  been 
noted  to  use  ‘cultivated  fields  and  open  grassland  areas 
with  patches  of  dense  tree  growth’  (Rabor  1977). 
However,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  any  differences 
in  foraging  height,  even  in  areas  where  the  two  species 
occurred  in  close  proximity  (duPont  and  Rabor  1973). 
The  long  wings  and  tail  and  low  body  mass  enable 
Glossy  Swiftlets  to  ‘forage  much  closer  to  vegetation 
than  other  swifts  which  demand  more  room  to 
manoeuvre’  (Hails  and  Amirrudin  1981).  This  would 
apply  as  well  to  the  morphologically  similar  Pygmy 
Swiftlet  (Table  1). 

The  pronounced  non-overlapping  foraging  heights 
of  Glossy  and  Pygmy  Swiftlets  noted  in  this  area  of 
syntopy  seems  to  represent  a  form  of  resource 
partitioning  which  would  allow  them  to  exploit  similar 
types  and  sizes  of  food  items  but  in  distinctly  different 
microhabitats.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  show 
conclusively  that  such  segregation  is  in  fact  the  result  of 
competitive  interactions.  In  New  Guinea,  where  the 
Pygmy  Swiftlet  does  not  occur,  Glossy  Swiftlets  appear 
to  forage  in  much  the  same  manner  as  in  Palawan,  but 
also  around  the  crowns  of  tall  trees  (Coates  1985). 
Similarly,  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  Glossy  Swiftlets 
spend  considerable  time  foraging  at  medium  heights 
(>5m  <50m)(Hails  and  Amirrudin  1981).  These 
observations  suggest  that  Glossy  Swiftlets  forage  at  a 
greater  range  of  heights  in  areas  of  allotopy  than  in  areas 
of  syntopy  with  Pygmy  Swiftlets.  This  would  support 
the  interpretation  that  the  observed  differences  in 
foraging  height  of  Glossy  and  Pygmy  Swiftlets  represents 
competition  based  resource  partitioning.  Further 
observations  of  foraging  in  other  areas  of  syntopy  of 
these  two  swiftlets  were  not  possible  during  this  brief 
trip;  such  data  would  be  informative. 
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Observations  of  the  breeding  biology  and  behaviour 
of  Kozlov’s  Bunting  Emberiza  koslowi 

R.  M.  THEWLIS  and  R.  P.  MARTINS 


Kozlov's  Bunting  Emberiza  koslowi  is  a  relatively  little  known  species,  which  is  endemic  to  the 
Tibetan  Plateau.  This  paper  documents  a  previously  unknown  location,  the  environs  of  Kanda 
Shan  Pass  in  Qinghai  Province,  where  seven  individuals  were  observed,  including  four  singing 
males.  Further,  it  describes  for  the  first  time  the  domed  nest  construction  of  the  species,  and  the 
nest  location.  Brief  descriptions  are  presented  of  pulli  and  the  feeding  activities  of  parent  birds. 


INTRODUCTION 

Kozlov’s  Bunting  (Tibetan  Bunting)  Emberiza  koslowi 
is  one  of  six  bird  species  strictly  endemic  to  the  Tibetan 
Plateau  (Vaurie  1972),  occurring  in  the  remote 
south-east  where  Qinghai  Province  borders  Xizang 
Autonomous  Region  (Tibet)  (Figure  1).  It  has  been 
recorded  between  3,800  and  4,300  m  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  tributary  valleys  of  the  Lancang  Jiang 
(Mekong)  and  Jinsha  Jiang  (Yangtze)  Rivers,  being 
known  from  Qumarleb  south  to  Chamdo  and  from 
Zadoi  east  to  Yushu  (Olsson  1995).  The  apparent 
breeding  range,  as  presently  understood,  is  located 
within  the  EasternTibet  Endemic  Bird  Area,  coded  134 
(Stattersfield  et  al.  1997). The  conservation  status  of  this 
species  is  categorized  as  globally  near-threatened  by 
BirdLife  International  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 

This  bird  is  little-known:  since  its  discovery  in  1900 
(Bianchi  1907)  the  species  has  been  observed  only  in 
1901,  1935  (Schafer  1938),  1963  (specimens  collected 
by  Li  De-hao  and  1 986  (Robson  1 986),  until  the  1 990s 
when  it  was  encountered  on  a  few  occasions  by  birdmg 
tour  groups  (J.  Hornskov  pers.  comm.).  Only  about  12 
specimens  have  been  collected  (Olsson  1995). 
Information  on  historical  observations,  ecology,  plumage 
characters  and  distribution  was  reviewed  by  Olsson 
(1995). 

This  note  documents  a  previously  unpublished 
location  and  aspects  of  the  site,  situation  and 
construction  of  a  nest,  with  comments  on  breeding 
biology,  primarily  habitat  and  timing.  Excepting  Olsson 
(1995)  there  is  no  information  on  such  issues  in  the 
literature. 


OBSERVATIONS 

On  28  July  1997  we  observed  seven  individuals, 
including  four  singing  males  and  two  pairs,  one 
attending  an  active  nest  containing  three  pulli,  at  c.  4,000 
m,  in  the  environs  of  Kanda  Shan  Pass,  32°10’N 
96°30’E,  Qinghai  Province.  This  location  is 
approximately  90  km  south-west  ofYushu  and  30  km 
north  of  Nanqen  (pronounced  ‘Non-chee’),  being  on 
the  road  between  these  major  settlements. 

The  region  between  these  local  administrative  centres 
is  politically  sensitive,  presenting  difficulties  for 
independent  foreign  travellers. Yushu  is  open  but  access 
to  surrounding  regions,  including  the  road  between 


Yushu  and  Nanqen,  is  restricted.  Most  of  the  species’s 
range  is  not  readily  accessible  because  the  road  system 
is  very  limited.  As  a  result,  little  is  known  about  even 
the  most  basic  aspects  of  the  biology  of  this  species, 
including  issues  such  as  ecology,  movements,  and 
breeding  behaviour. 

NEST  SITE  AND  SITUATION 

Topographically,  the  site  is  a  broad  glaciated  valley 
drained  by  occasional  small  streams. The  initially  gently 
sloping  valley  sides  become  progressively  steeper,  rising 
to  bare  rocky  crags  (with  residual  snow  patches  at  the 
time  of  our  observations)  and  extensive  areas  of  scree. 
Montane  scrub,  dominated  by  Cotoneaster,  occurs  on 
lower  slopes,  either  continuously  or  as  a  mosaic  with 
grazed  grassland.  Seasonal  grazing  within  the  area 
appears  to  be  moderately  heavy.  The  dominant  habitat 
of  the  area  appears  to  be  this  scrub,  although  the  nest 
observed  was  not  located  within  this.  Schafer  (1938) 
noted  Kozlov’s  Bunting  occurring  in  scrubby  areas  of 
Cotoneaster,  Juniperus,  Berberis,  Rosa  and  Ribes. 

The  nest  was  situated  c.  1  km  north  of  the  Kanda 
Shan  Pass  on  a  slope  above  the  road;  it  was  concealed 
within  a  small  cluster  of  stems  of  a  distinctive  spiny  shrub 
Astragalus  (Leguminosae),  approximately  20  cm  in 
height  on  a  30°  west-facing  slope.  This  shrub  was 
identified  as  probably  either  Astragalus  candolleanus  or 
A.  grahamiana  (Polunin  and  Stainton  1987).  The  bush 
in  which  the  nest  was  located  was  shielded  to  the  north 
by  a  small  willow  Salix,  about  1  m  in  height.  The  nest 
entrance  faced  south-west.  Vegetation  on  the  slope  within 
the  immediate  environs  of  the  nest  comprised  low, 
grazed  grass  with  scattered  clusters  of  various  alpine 
flowering  herbs  20-40  cm  in  height,  and  patches  of 
scattered  Astragalus,  rock-rose  Cistus  and  Salix. 

We  were  surprised  to  observe  that  the  nest  was  a 
roofed  structure,  the  upper  portion  being  constructed 
and  interwoven  into  the  Astragalus  stems  both  above  and 
below  the  cup.  Accordingly,  the  cup  was  completely 
surrounded  by  interwoven  nest  material,  being  accessed 
through  an  oval  side  entrance.  Such  a  nest  construction 
is  apparently  highly  unusual,  perhaps  unique,  among 
the  genus  Emberiza.  The  following  dimensions  were 
carefully  estimated:  height  12  cm,  base  of  nest  to  rim  of 
cup  7  cm,  diameter  of  nest  10  cm,  maximum  diameter 
of  cup  interior  8  cm,  width  of  nest  entrance  equal  to 
nest  diameter  (10  cm),  depth  of  nest  entrance  4  cm. 
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The  nest  was  constructed  of  dead  grass  and  herb  stems 
1-2  mm  in  width.  Similarly,  the  lining  of  the  cup  interior 
itself  was  dead  grass.  The  base  of  the  cup  was  at  ground 
level.  We  did  not  remove  the  young  and  consequently 
the  bowl  of  the  cup  was  not  investigated. 

The  three  pulli  were  estimated  to  be  twelve  days  in 
age,  implying  that  the  approximate  hatching  date  was 
around  16  July  and  that  breeding  activity  had 
commenced  in  late  June  or  early  July.  Flight  feathers 
were  still  'in  pin’.  The  following  soft-part  features  were 
noted:  bill  and  interior  of  mouth  pale  pink;  yellow  gape 
flanges  c.  1 .5  mm  in  width  and  still  well-developed;  irides 
dark  brown.  A  few  juvenile  feathers  had  developed  on 
the  central  and  rear  crown  of  all  individuals. 

A  continuous  watch  was  maintained  on  the  nest  site 
from  nearby,  for  3  hours  35  minutes  during  the  period 
09h55-13h30.  During  this  time  the  young  were  fed  by 
both  parents,  but  primarily  the  male,  over  21  visits.  A 
variety  of  prey  items  were  identified  when  food  was 
brought  to  the  young,  including  various  small 
caterpillars,  a  crane-fly,  grasshopper,  small  butterfly  or 


moth  and  several  large  dipterid  flies.  During  the  period 
of  observation  five  faecal  sacs  were  removed. 

Approaches  to  the  nest  were  tentative  and  circuitous, 
with  individual  parent  birds  lingering,  perched  on  bushes 
in  the  immediate  area  before  dropping  to  the  ground 
and  cautiously  approaching,  using  available  cover. 
Flights  from  the  nest  after  feeding  young  were  typically 
over  distances  of  200-300  m  to  foraging  areas  within 
patches  of  both  grazed  and  longer  grass  and  montane 
scrub. 


DISCUSSION 

The  nest  of  Kozlov’s  Bunting  has  apparently  not  been 
described  before.  The  domed  construction  appears  to 
be  unique  among  buntings  Emberizinae.The  dome  may 
be  an  evolutionary  adaptation  to  the  harsh  climate  of 
the  region,  although  several  other  bunting  species  which 
inhabit  especially  cold  and  harsh  climates  do  not  build 
domed  nests  (Cramp  and  Perrins  1994). 


Figure  1.  The  distribution  of  Kozlov’s  Bunting 
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These  observations  are  also  significant  since  Kanda 
Shan  represents  an  additional  locality  for  the  species. 
The  calls  and  songs  heard  at  the  site  were  very  similar 
to  those  described  by  Olsson  (1995).  Interestingly,  we 
observed  a  pair  of  Godlewski’s  Buntings  E.  godlewskii  at 
the  same  altitude  and  in  the  same  vicinity  as  the  nesting 
pair  of  Kozlov’s  Buntings.  This  suggests  that  there  is 
some  degree  of  elevational  sympatry  between  these 
species. 

Olsson  (1995)  stated  that  Kozlov’s  Buntings 
observed  in  June  1993  were  apparently  not  breeding, 
and  speculated  that  the  breeding  season  was  late,  as  in 
many  other  high-altitude  Tibetan  species  (Vaurie  1972). 
Our  observations  support  this  suggestion,  indicating  that 
young  may  hatch  in  mid-July;  this  also  accords  with  the 
timing  of  breeding  suggested  by  Byers  et  al.  (1995). 

Besides  the  nesting  pair  discussed,  four  males  were 
observed  (three  in  song)  500  m  higher  than  the  nesting 
pair,  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  Astragalus  and  rock-rose 
Cistus  scrub  zone,  and  immediately  below  the  main  bare 
expanse  of  scree  and  cliffs.  On  1 9  July  1995  seven  males 
(five  in  song)  and  two  females  were  observed  at  this  site 
(P.  Davidson  in  litt.),  and  the  species  was  also  recorded 
there  during  the  same  year  by  C.  D.  R.  Heard  (pers. 
comm.).  Breeding  may  well  be  regular  within  the  area. 
The  valley  floor  and  lower  slopes  are  heavily  grazed  by 
yaks,  which  have  degraded  much  of  the  habitat  in  this 
area  through  grazing. 

Given  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  species’s  apparent 
range,  the  lack  of  information  on  this  bird  is  attributable 
to  the  inaccessibility  of  the  area.  There  is  perhaps  scope 
for  future  re-assessment  of  the  species’s  threat  status 


designation.  Nonetheless,  consensus  exists  among 
observers  that  the  species  is  remarkably  scarce  in  areas 
where  it  has  recently  been  encountered. 

We  thank  Jesper  and  Aiqin  Hornskov  for  their  hospitality  and  advice 
before  our  travels  in  the  area.  P.  Davidson,  M.  I.  Evans  and  C.  D.  R. 
Heard  provided  helpful  comments. 
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Nesting  behaviour  of  the  Yellowish-breasted 
Racquet-tail  Prioniturus  flavicans 

JONATHAN  S.  WALKER  and  MOHAMMED  SEROJI 


A  nest  of  theYellowish-breasted  Racquet-tail  Prioniturus  flavicans  was  discovered  on  the  5  December 
1997  in  the  Bogani  Nani  Wartabone  National  Park,  Sulawesi,  Indonesia.  Observations  were  made 
at  this  nest  until  the  last  of  three  chicks  fledged  after  88  days.  This  nest  and  three  separate  cavities 
at  which  nest-checking  behaviour  was  observed  in  this  species  were  all  in  the  root  balls  of  arboreal 
epiphytic  ferns.  Breeding  behaviour  was  found  to  be  similar  to  that  described  for  other  parrot 
species.  Chicks  were  provisioned  by  both  parent  birds,  who  delivered  food  at  the  same  rate  and 
spent  a  similar  amount  of  time  inside  the  nest.  From  our  observations  we  suspect  the  species  may 
be  an  arboreal  root  ball  cavity-nesting  specialist.  We  estimated  the  abundance  of  arboreal  fern 
root  balls  with  cavities  to  be  0.83  ha1;  however,  we  were  unable  to  determine  whether  nest  site 
availability  might  be  a  population-limiting  factor  at  this  site. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  taxonomy  of  racquet-tail  parrots,  genus  Prioniturus , 
has  been  often  revised  with  nine  species  recognised  by 
Collar  (1997)  and  Juniper  and  Parr  (1998).  Six  species 
are  endemic  to  the  Philippines,  of  which  three  are 
threatened  with  extinction  (Collar  et  al.  1998). 
Indonesia,  with  three  species,  is  the  only  other  country 
where  Prioniturus  occur.  The  island  of  Buru  is  home  to 
a  single  endemic  species  that  is  classified  as  near 
threatened  (Collar  et  al.  1994,  but  see  Marsden  et  al. 
1997). The  remaining  two  species,  the  Golden-mantled 
Racquet-tail  P.  platurus  and  the  Yellowish-breasted 
Racquet-tail  P.  flavicans  both  occur  on  Sulawesi. 

P.  platurus  is  distributed  across  the  entire  island  and 
has  the  greater  altitudinal  range  of  the  two  species 
(Coates  and  Bishop  1997).  In  contrast,  P.  flavicans  is 
endemic  to  the  northern  peninsula  and  immediately 
adjacent  offshore  islands  (Coates  and  Bishop  1997, 
Forshaw  1989,  Walker  and  Cahill  2000).  It  is  currently 
classified  as  near  threatened  (Collar  et  al.  1994,  but  see 
Walker  and  Cahill  2000).  Most  recent  authors  (e.g. 
Andrew  1992,  Coates  and  Bishop  1997,  Forshaw  1989, 
Juniper  and  Parr  1998,  and  White  and  Bruce  1986)  treat 
P.  flavicans  as  a  distinct  species;  however,  Inskipp  et  al. 
(1996)  treated  it  as  conspecific  with  the  Blue-crowned 
Racquet-tail  P.  discurus,  following  Salomonsen  (1953), 
the  last  author  to  revise  the  genus. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  ecology  of  any  Prioniturus 
species,  with  data  on  nesting  and  breeding  behaviour 
virtually  unrecorded.  Available  information  comes  from 
the  few  nests  that  have  been  identified,  sightings  of 
juveniles,  and  the  breeding  condition  of  specimen  birds 
(Forshaw  1989,  Lambert  1993).  No  nesting  information 
has  previously  been  published  on  P.  flavicans.  In  this 
paper,  we  present  data  on  the  first  nesting  record  of  this 
species,  together  with  data  on  potential  nest  site 
availability. 

STUDY  AREA  AND  METHODS 

Fieldwork  was  carried  out  in  the  Bogani  Nani  Wartabone 
National  Park  (BNW),  Sulawesi,  at  a  lowland  rain  forest 


site  called  Toraut  (0°34'N  123°53'E).  Within  our  study 
area  the  altitudinal  range  was  180-400  m  a.s.l. 

A  nest  was  found  opportunistically  and  was 
subsequently  observed  for  166  hours  until  the  cessation 
of  nesting.  Nest  watches  were  carried  out  from  a  hide 
constructed  25  m  from  the  nest  tree,  at  least  once  every 
three  days,  alternating  between  mornings,  06h00-09h00, 
and  afternoons,  14h00-17h00.  Extended  periods  of 
observation  were  conducted  when  possible.  It  was 
possible  to  identify  the  parent  bird,  as  P.  flavicans  is 
sexually  dimorphic,  the  male  being  distinguished  by  his 
red  crown  spot  (Coates  and  Bishop  1997,  Forshaw  1989, 
Juniper  and  Parr  1998).  Potential  nest  site  availability 
was  determined  by  checking  for  epiphytic  arboreal  ferns 
with  suitable  cavities  in  all  canopy  trees  of  girth  at  breast 
height  (GBH)  >  0.9  m,  located  in  29  randomly 
positioned  0.25  ha  vegetation  plots. 

RESULTS 

Nest  description  and  location 

The  nest  was  a  cavity  in  the  root  ball  of  an  arboreal 
epiphytic  fern,  located  28  m  high  in  the  branch  fork  of  a 
strangler  fig  Ficus  growing  on  a  Koodersiodendron 
pinnatum  host  tree.  The  combined  GBH  of  these  was 
c.2  m  with  a  total  height  of  c.35  m.  The  surrounding 
forest  was  tall  and  relatively  undisturbed,  with  the  nest 
tree  at  least  0.5  km  from  the  forest  edge.  The  root  ball 
of  the  fern  had  a  diameter  of  c.  1  m  with  a  circular  cavity- 
entrance  of  diameter  c.  12  cm  located  in  its  underside. 

On  three  other  occasions,  at  different  locations,  pairs 
of  P  flavicans  were  observed  exploring  potential  nest 
sites,  all  of  which  were  cavities  in  the  root  balls  of 
epiphytic  ferns.  During  brooding  the  female  was 
identified  as  having  a  distinctive  call  when  she  begged/ 
received  food  from  the  male  bird  outside  the  nest.  This 
call  was  a  pair,  or  series  of  up  to  ten  high,  squeaky,  nasal 
‘ nia ’  calls,  which  changed  in  pitch  and  frequency.  On 
23  December  1997  this  call  was  heard  at  another 
location;  however,  despite  searching,  a  nest  was  never 
located. 
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Table  1.  Nesting  chronology  and  durations  of  nesting  stages.  The  commencement  of  each  stage  was  identified  by  the 
observation  listed.  The  earliest/latest  dates  and  minimum/maximum  durations  are  given  in  parentheses. 

Nesting  stage 

Date 

Observation 

No.  days 
after  initiation 

Duration  of  stage 
(days) 

Incubation 
&  Brooding 

07.12.97  (±1) 

Female  entered  nest 

33  (30-33) 

Nestling 

09.01.98  (±2) 

Female  out  of  nest 

34  (33-35) 

46  (44-48) 

Fledging 

24.02.98 

1st  chick  fledged 

80  (79-81) 

26.02.98 

2nd  chick  fledged 

82  (81-83) 

9 

04.03.98 

3rd  chick  fledged 

88  (87-89) 

Total  duration  of  nesting:  88  (87-89)  days 


Nesting  chronology 

A  pair  of  P.flavicans  was  first  observed  perched  outside, 
and  subsequently  entering,  the  focal  nest  cavity  on  5 
December  1 997.  Four  days  later,  the  nest  was  rechecked, 
when  it  was  established  that  the  female  had  already 
entered  the  nest  to  lay. Table  1  shows  nesting  chronology 
and  length  of  nesting  stages.  Nesting  coincided  with  the 
onset  of  the  wet  season. 

Nest  provisioning 

Egg  laying,  incubation  and  brooding  -  The  female  carried 
out  all  incubating  and  brooding  during  our  observations. 
The  male  bird  provisioned  the  female  with  food,  either 
by  entering  the  nest  or  calling  her  to  join  him  in  a  nearby 
tree  where  he  passed  the  food  to  her  (Table  2).  Food 
transfers  outside  the  nest  commonly  took  place  at  the 
same  location,  in  the  dead  branches  in  the  canopy  top 
of  a  nearby  tree.  The  female  always  returned  promptly 
after  her  begging  call  ceased,  indicating  that  she  probably 
did  not  forage  for  her  own  food  during  these  excursions. 
These  were  the  only  times  the  female  was  observed  to 
leave  the  nest,  except  the  few  occasions  she  left  to  perch 
in  front  of  the  nest  and  preen. 

We  observed  20  provisionings  by  the  male,  1  1  where 
the  male  transferred  food  inside  the  nest  and  9  outside. 
The  provisioning  rate  was  0.45  deliveries  h"1  during  our 
observations.  The  female  usually  fed  twice  in  the 
morning,  and  twice  again  in  the  afternoon.  Both 
morning  and  afternoon  comprised  one  ‘inside  nest’  and 
one  ‘outside  nest’  food  transfer.  Eight  morning  watches 
were  extended  until  12h00,  during  which  provisioning 
activity  later  than  09h00  was  only  observed  once,  at 
10hl5. 


Nestling  Period 

Both  parent  birds  provisioned  the  nestlings,  usually 
returning  to  the  nest  site  together  (Table  2). The  overall 
provisioning  rate  was  0.54  deliveries  h'1.  Male  and  female 
delivery  rates  were  found  to  be  not  significantly  different 
when  their  relative  proportions,  equivalent  to  0.28  and 
0.26  deliveries  h  1  respectively,  were  statistically  tested 
using  a  2-test  (2  =  0.74,  n.s.).  In  general,  the  chicks 
were  fed  twice  during  the  morning  (65%  of  watches, 
range  1-3),  once  by  each  parent.  In  the  afternoons  chicks 
were  again  fed  twice,  or  sometimes  three  times  (57% 
and  29%  of  watches  respectively,  range  1-3).  Whilst  the 
total  provisioning  contribution  (no.  of  deliveries  x  mean 
time  spent  inside  the  nest)  was  higher  for  the  female 
(no.  deliveries  =  28,  total  time  inside  nest  =175  min)  it 
did  not  differ  significantly  from  the  male’s  effort  (no. 
deliveries  =  31,  total  time  inside  nest  =125  min)  during 
nestling  (2  =  0.57,  n.s.). 

The  only  observed  threat  to  the  nest  came  from  a 
female  Sulawesi  Dwarf  Hornbill  Penelopides  exarhatus. 
During  nesting  both  the  host  tree  and  strangler  fig 
fruited.  Whilst  feeding  in  the  tree  the  hornbill  became 
aware  of  the  nest  and  attempted  to  smash  her  way  into 
the  nest.  After  seven  minutes  however,  we  intervened 
and  scared  her  from  the  tree. 

Fledging 

Three  chicks  successfully  fledged  from  the  nest.  Only 
one  chick  was  ever  seen  at  the  nest  entrance  at  any  one 
time.  All  chicks  were  similar  in  size  and  had  lost  all  down 
when  they  were  first  observed.  Their  coloration 
resembled  the  adult  female,  although  with  only  a  blue 
wash  on  the  crown,  not  a  contrasting  blue  patch. 

Two  chicks  fledged  at  06h54  and  08h32,  respectively. 
Whilst  the  third  chick  was  not  seen  to  fledge  it  must 


Table  2.  Duration  of  provisioning  visits  to  the  nest.  During  incubation  and  brooding  the  values  represent  the  time  spent 
inside  the  nest  by  the  male  feeding  the  female  and  the  time  spent  by  the  female  outside  the  nest  whilst  being  fed  by  the 
male.  During  the  nestling  stage  the  values  represent  the  time  both  birds  spent  inside  the  nest  feeding  /attending  to  the 
chicks. 


Nesting  Stage 

Bird 

n 

Mean  (secs) 

±  SD 

Min 

Max 

Incubation 

Male 

8 

263 

109 

137 

442 

&  Brooding 

Female 

7 

626 

423 

234 

1450 

Nestling 

Male 

29 

243 

157 

2 

570 

Female 

Sum  of 

21 

376 

224 

78 

840 

male  &  female 

50 

299 

198 

2 

840 
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have  fledged  between  dusk  and  06h00.  During  a  watch 
the  morning  after  the  third  chick  fledged,  no  activity 
was  recorded  at  the  nest  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  nest  tree. 

Potential  nest  site  availability 

We  checked  a  total  of  661  trees  for  arboreal  epiphytic 
ferns  with  globular  root  balls.  Of  these,  91  (13.8%) 
supported  an  epiphytic  fern  with  6  (6.6%)  of  these,  or 
0.91  %,  of  all  trees  checked,  containing  a  cavity.  Arboreal 
epiphytic  fern  density  was  estimated  at  12.6  ha-1  for  the 
Toraut  site.  Density  of  epiphytic  ferns  with  cavities  in 
their  root  balls  was  estimated  at  0.83  ha'1. 


DISCUSSION 

There  are  no  previous  records  of  Prioniturus  using 
cavities  in  the  root  balls  of  arboreal  epiphytic  ferns  as 
nesting  sites.  Other  parrots,  however,  have  been  recorded 
using  them.  Marsden  and  Jones  (1997)  observed  three 
species  of  Indonesian  parrot  nesting  in  arboreal  root 
ball  cavities.  They  found  these  same  species  to  also  use 
cavities  in  trees.  Whilst  P  flavicans  might  also  nest  in 
tree  cavities,  as  the  focal  nest  and  three  other  potential 
nesting  cavities  were  all  in  the  root  balls  of  epiphytic 
ferns,  we  suspect  P.  flavicans  might  be  an  arboreal  root 
ball  cavity  nesting  specialist. 

We  did  not  observe  P.  flavicans  excavating  a  cavity, 
nor  did  we  observe  any  other  animal  species  using  or 
excavating  cavities  in  the  root  balls  of  epiphytic  ferns. 
As  such  it  is  not  known  if  P flavicans  excavate  their  own 
nests.  Parrots  are  able  to  excavate  nesting  cavities;  the 
(closely)  related  Geoffroyus  parrots,  which  possess  similar 
bills  to  Prioniturus  parrots,  and  Charmosyna  lorikeets, 
which  nest  in  arboreal  epiphytic  root  balls,  have  both 
been  recorded  excavating  nests  (Forshaw  1989). 

The  density  of  P.  flavicans  at  Toraut  has  been 
estimated  at  0.16  birds  ha-1  (Walker  and  Cahill  2000) 
or  a  maximum  of  0.08  breeding  pairs  ha'1.  Assuming  all 
arboreal  root  ball  cavities  are  suitable  and  available  to  P 
flavicans,  the  density  of  nest  sites  is  at  least  10  times  as 
great  as  breeding  pairs,  even  if  they  are  unable  to 
excavate  their  own  cavities.  However,  further  research 
on  the  nesting  of  P flavicans  is  required  before  nest  site 
availability,  and  its  possible  role  as  a  population- 
restricting  factor  at  Toraut,  can  be  more  accurately 
assessed.  This  should  aim  to  determine  the  reliance  of 
P.  flavicans  on  arboreal  epiphytic  ferns  as  nesting  sites 
and  their  ability  to  excavate  cavities.  If  P.  flavicans  is  a 
secondary  nester,  the  status  and  ecology  of  the  primary 
nesting  species  needs  to  be  investigated  and  the  level  of 
competition  for  cavities  determined.  Such  baseline 


ecological  data  are  essential  in  producing  informed 
conservation  strategies  for  the  species.  They  will  also 
provide  valuable  ecological  information  on  this  poorly 
known  genus  of  parrot. 
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Observations  of  Plain-pouched  Hornbills 
Aceros  subruficollis  in  Tasek  Temengor, 
Peninsular  Malaysia 

HO  HUA  CHEW  and  SUTARI  SUPARI 


Descriptive  information  is  provided  in  this  paper  which  unequivocally  confirms  the  identity  of 
flights  of  Plain-pouched  Hornbills  Aceros  subruficollis  over  theTasekTemengor,  in  northern  Perak, 
Malaysia.  Observations  were  made  over  5  days  in  September  1998,  when  feeding  flights  numbered 
a  maximum  of  2067  birds,  and  roost  flights  a  maximum  of  1 665  birds.  The  ratio  of  blue-pouched 
to  yellow-pouched  birds  was  noted  on  random  birds  on  four  occasions,  which  indicated  that 
female  birds  outnumbered  male  birds  by  at  least  1.14:1. 


INTRODUCTION 

Over  recent  years  there  have  been  numerous  reports  of 
large  flights  of  hornbills  across  the  Tasek  Temengor 
(GR205805)  area  in  northern  Perak,  Peninsular 
Malaysia.  Tasek  Temengor  is  an  artificial  lake  created 
by  damming  the  Perak  River,  which  flows  from  Gunong 
Ulu  Laho  (3,900  ft.;  GR  425190)  in  northern  Perak, 
close  to  theThai  border,  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca. These 
reports  were  either  neutral  regarding  the  species 
observed,  or  assumed  that  all  the  birds  were  Wreathed 
Hornbills  Aceros  undulatus,  a  common  species  in  the 
forests  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  maximum  count  at 
Temengor  was  2,421  hornbills  in  a  flight  on  24 
November  1993  (Davison  1995)  and  1,227  in  a  flight 
in  August  1994  (Yaacob  1994).  Earlier,  in  August  1992, 
Sutari  had  encountered  a  flight  of  300  hornbills  at  Tasek 
Kenering  (GR  885475),  another  artificial  lake  c.  60  km 
south  ofTemengor.  This  was  followed  by  a  count  of  764 
birds  at  the  same  site  on  7  September  1993  by  the 
authors  (Ho  and  Sutari  1997).  Descriptions  and 
photographs  were  taken  of  the  Kenering  birds  in  flight, 
and  from  these,  Dr  Pilai  Poonswad,  who  is  studying  the 
Plain-pouched  Hornbill  Aceros  subruficollis  and  other 
hornbills  in  Thailand,  confirmed  that  the  hornbills  at 
Kenering  were  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  rather  than 
Wreathed  (pers.  comm.). 

Given  the  new  information  that  Plain-pouched 
Hornbills  occur  along  the  Perak  River,  it  seemed  likely 
that  theTemengor  flock,  only  about  60  km  to  the  north¬ 
east,  might  also  be  this  species.  In  this  paper  we  provide 
information  that  unequivocably  confirms  that  large 
numbers  of  this  species  exist  there.  In  addition  we 
present  new  data  on  counts,  direction,  and  timing  of 
flights,  and  observed  behaviour  and  vocalizations,  and 
discuss  conservation  implications. 

METHODS 

To  establish  the  identity  of  these  birds,  we  revisited  this 
area  with  five  birders  from  the  Nature  Society  of 
Singapore.  We  camped  on  an  island  in  the  Perak  River 
on  6  September  1998,  and  moved  camp  to  Pos  Ciong 
along  Sungei  Sara,  a  tributary  of  the  Perak  River,  from 
7  to  10  September.  At  Pos  Ciong,  our  observations  were 


made  from  an  open  area  high  above  the  river.  There, 
large  numbers  of  hornbills  of  a  single  species  passed 
directly  over  our  heads  each  morning  and  evening  for 
five  consecutive  days.  Our  observations  ended  on  10 
September,  although  the  hornbill  flights  had  not 
stopped.  We  took  field  notes,  photographs  and  video/ 
audio  recordings  of  their  movements  and  activities.  We 
never  saw  Wreathed  and  Plain-pouched  Hornbills 
together,  so  there  was  no  opportunity  for  direct 
comparisons  between  the  two  species.  However,  we  are 
familiar  with  the  Wreathed  from  the  southern  part  of 
Peninsular  Malaysia.  Our  descriptions  are  based  on  field 
notes,  supplemented  by  close  study  of  the  photographs 
and  video  recordings.  Relevant  portions  of  these 
recordings  are  now  with  the  Bird  Conservation  Council 
of  the  Malaysian  Nature  Society,  which  has  accepted 
them  as  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  records  (Jeyarajasingam 
et  al.  in  press). 

RESULTS 

Male:  All  the  birds  seen  were  about  the  size  ofWreathed 
Hornbill.  Like  Wreathed  Hornbill,  the  birds  had  a  low 
corrugated  casque,  and  the  tail,  which  seemed  shorter 
than  the  body,  was  entirely  white  without  any  tinge  of 
chestnut. The  eye-ring  was  reddish. The  crown  and  rear 
neck  were  a  rich  dark  brown,  while  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  face  were  contrastingly  yellowish.  None  of  the  males 
seen  or  recorded  in  the  photographs  or  videos  showed 
any  trace  of  the  dark  bar  on  the  pouch  that  is  always 
present  on  adult  Wreathed  Hornbill.  The  pouch  was  a 
bright  orangish-yellow.  Both  the  upper  and  lower 
mandibles  were  pale  yellowish,  with  a  brownish  base. 
There  were  no  corrugations  on  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandible,  which  was  smooth  all  the  way  from  the  tip  to 
the  base.  The  upperparts  and  wings  were  blackish. 

Female:  Distinctively  smaller  than  the  males  but 
otherwise  similar  except  for  the  all-black  head  and  neck, 
and  the  sky-blue  pouch  contrasting  sharply  with  the 
black  head  and  neck. 

Detached  Upper  Mandible:  A  partially  charred  upper 
mandible  was  obtained  by  our  boatman  from  the  local 
people,  the  Orang  Asli,  of  the  Pos  Ciong  settlement  near 
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our  observation  point  and  directly  below  the  flight  path 
of  the  hornbills.The  casque  had  seven  ridges,  suggesting 
that  the  bird  was  several  years  old,  and  certainly  an  adult. 
The  base  of  the  upper  mandible  lacked  corrugations 
altogether,  and  taken  together  with  the  number  of  tiers 
on  the  casque,  this  indicates  that  this  bill  was  from  a 
Plain-pouched  Hornbill  rather  than  a  continental 
Wreathed  Hornbill. The  upper  mandible  measured  from 
the  tip  to  the  base  was  173.8  mm  long,  consistent  with 
it  having  been  an  adult  male  Plain-pouched  Hornbill 
(mean  bill  length  for  males  169  mm,  range  138-177,  n 
=  10;  for  females,  mean  bill  length  is  137  mm,  range 
131-143,  n  =  9;  measurements  from  Kemp  1988). 

Vocalizations:  A  variety  of  barking  calls  were  made  but 
a  three-note  flight  call  was  commonly  heard.  This  was  a 
grunting  ehk-ehk-ehk  —  with  a  lilt  or  accent  on  the  last 
note. 


OBSERVATIONS 

Observations  were  made  over  5  consecutive  days, 
starting  in  the  evening  of  day  1  and  ending  on  the 
morning  of  day  5  (Table  1).  The  counts  on  the  first 
evening  and  morning  sessions  were  the  lowest  of  the 
series,  which  probably  reflects  the  fact  that  the  birds 
were  already  moving  before  the  observers  were  properly 
in  position  on  those  occasions.  Subsequently  the 
observers  were  in  position  some  10-15  mins  before  the 
birds  were  first  sighted.  The  hornbills  passed  our 
observation  post  from  07h00  to  09h00  on  their  feeding 
flight,  and  for  a  shorter  duration,  from  1 8h00  to  1 9h.  1 5 
on  their  roosting  flight.  The  general  direction  of  the 
flights  was  from  south-west  to  north-east  in  the  evening, 
and  from  north-east  to  south-west  in  the  morning.  Most 
of  the  larger  groups  flew  in  a  distinctive  ‘V’  shape 
formation.  It  was  noticeable  that  the  birds  were  very 
wary,  and  frequently  avoided  flying  directly  overhead, 
or  broke  up  into  smaller  groups  after  apparently  sighting 
the  observers.  Even  after  just  5  days,  the  hornbills 
seemed  sufficiently  aware  of  our  presence  to  pass  more 
distantly  from  the  observation  post.  The  largest  count 
of  2,067  is  very  similar  to  reported  counts  made  inTasek 
Temengor  in  1993.  Although  those  birds  were  not 
specifically  identified,  it  seems  likely  that  they  too  were 
Plain-pouched  Hornbills. 


Random  birds  were  examined  in  the  final  four  counts 
to  determine  the  ratio  of  blue-pouched  to  yellow- 
pouched  birds  (Table  1).  Immature  female  Plain- 
pouched  Hornbills  resemble  adult  males  in  having  a 
yellow  pouch  (Kemp  1995).  Whilst  these  data  do  not 
allow  an  accurate  estimation  of  the  sex  ratio  in  the  flocks, 
they  do  show  that  female  birds  outnumbered  males  by 
at  least  1.14:1,  as  the  yellow-pouched  birds  probably 
included  some  immature  female  birds. 


DISCUSSION 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  in 
Peninsular  Malaysia  because  of  its  supposed  rarity. 
According  to  Robinson  and  Chasen  (1939)  it  has  been 
recorded  in  the  mangroves  on  the  coast  of  Selangor  and 
at  sea  along  the  coasts  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
associating  in  large  flocks  and  flying  over  great  distances 
to  feed.  However,  according  to  Wells  (1999)  this  report 
was  not  acceptable.  Kemp  (1995)  stated  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  species  was  ‘not  well  documented 
owing  to  earlier  confusion  with  the  Wreathed  Hornbill 
Aceros  undulatus,  and  that  its  ‘exact  habitat  requirement 
is  uncertain,  but  appears  to  favour  tall  evergreen  forest 
in  broken  country’.  There  is  a  report  of  Plain-pouched 
Hornbill  in  north  Peninsular  Malaysia  earlier  than  our 
report  at  Kenering,  but  Kemp  (1995)  considered  that 
this  sighting  required  confirmation. 

Outside  of  Peninsular  Malaysia,  the  Plain-pouched 
Hornbill  occurs  in  West  and  Southwest  Thailand  and  in 
southern  Myanmar  (Poonswad  and  Kemp  1993, 
Rasmussen,  this  issue).  Recently,  the  Thailand  Hornbill 
Project  staff  have  identified  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  in 
roosting  assemblages  of  hornbills  just  across  the  Perak 
border,  in  the  Bang  Lang  National  Park,Tharnto  District 
ofYala  Province,  where  the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  is 
the  most  numerous  hornbill  in  mixed  roosts  (pers. 
comm.  P.  Poonswad).  Our  view  is  that  all  of  the  hornbills 
in  this  flock  atTemengor  were  Plain-pouched  Hornbills, 
given  the  evidence  that  we  have  amassed  by  way  of 
photogaphs  and  audio/video  recordings. 

In  terms  of  size,  the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  is 
smaller  and  has  longer  and  narrower  wings  than 
Wreathed  Hornbill  (Kemp  1995),  as  well  as  having  a 
more  rufous  head  (Kemp  1 988),  but  since  no  Wreathed 


Table  1.  Flight  statistics  of  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  feeding  and  roost  flights 


Day 

Flight  time 

Total  number  of  birds 

Largest  group 

Yellow 

Pouch  colour1 

Blue 

Ratio 

1 

18.15-19.00 

1044 

50 

- 

- 

- 

2 

07.00-09.30 

816 

37 

- 

- 

- 

2 

18.00-19.15 

1368 

29 

- 

- 

- 

3 

07.00-08.30 

1417 

37 

119 

136 

1.14 

4 

07.00-08.45 

1851 

30 

158 

172 

1.09 

4 

18.00-19.10 

1665 

50 

96 

105 

1.09 

5 

07.00-09.00 

2067 

43 

90 

116 

1.29 

1  Random  sample  of  201-330  birds  examined  during  each  of  the  final  four  counts 
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were  seen  together  with  them,  we  have  not  relied  on 
these  field  marks  for  identification. 

The  birds  in  the  present  study  look  superficially  like 
Wreathed  Hornbills,  with  all-white  tails  and  both  males 
and  females  possessing  a  low,  yellowish  casque.  However, 
a  careful  study  of  some  of  the  video  footage  and 
photographs  revealed  that  the  corrugations  on  the  base 
of  the  lower  mandible  of  the  bill,  typical  of  theWreathed 
Hornbill,  were  absent  on  both  the  males  and  females. 
The  remnant  upper  mandible  obtained  at  Pos  Ciong 
also  showed  a  lack  of  these  corrugations.  Moreover,  the 
pouches  of  both  the  males  and  females  lack  the  black 
bar  typical  of  theWreathed  Hornbill.  Juvenile  Wreathed 
Hornbill,  both  male  and  female,  looks  like  the  adult  male, 
but  there  is  still  a  blackish  bar  across  the  yellowish  pouch. 
Even  a  nestlingWreathed  Hornbill  shows  a  blackish  bar 
(Frith  and  Douglas  1978).  However,  the  bar  in  juvenile 
Wreathed  Hornbill  is  not  as  conspicuous  as  in  the  adult 
birds.  It  could  be  contended  that  all  of  the  yellow- 
pouched  birds  might  have  been  juvenile  Wreathed 
Hornbills  of  both  sexes,  the  bars  on  which  may  not  have 
been  visible  at  the  height  the  birds  were  observed. 
However,  this  takes  no  account  of  adult  females,  which 
were  obviously  not  adult  female  Wreatheds  since  they 
lacked  any  trace  of  a  blackish  bar  on  the  pouch. 

Dr  Pillai  Poonswad  (pers.  comm.)  examined  the 
photographic  and  video  images  of  these  hornbills  and 
had  no  doubts  that  they  were  Plain-pouched  Hornbills 
rather  than  Wreathed  Hornbills.  The  higher  casque  of 
the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  compared  to  theWreathed, 
the  absence  of  corrugations  in  mature  birds,  the  red  basal 
half  to  the  bill  (in  males  only;  as  opposed  to  brownish  in 
male  Wreathed),  and  the  absence  of  corrugations  in 
mature  birds  could  all  be  discerned  from  the  images. 
The  diagnostic  three-note  call  was  evident  in  the  audio 
recordings.  Although  the  gular  bar  of  theWreathed  may 
not  always  be  discernible  in  birds  less  than  two  years 
old,  she  had  no  doubts  that  the  other  features 
substantiated  the  identification  of  these  birds  as  Plain- 
pouched  Hornbill. 

CONSERVATION 

There  were  signs  that  the  hornbills  there  had  been 
victims  of  hunting.  The  scattering  of  the  groups  into 
smaller  formations  when  they  passed  us  revealed  that 
they  were  wary  of  humans  —  especially  when  those 
humans  were  watching  and  pointing  at  them  with  objects 
such  as  binoculars.  Further  evidence  that  hornbills  were 
hunted  in  that  area  was  provided  by  the  partly  charred 
bill  of  a  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  obtained  from  the 
Orang  Asli  at  Pos  Ciong. 

The  forest  around  TasekTemengor  and  Kenering  is 
part  of  a  larger  tract  of  forest  in  Upper  Perak  with  links 
to  the  forest  in  southern  Thailand. The  hornbills  seen  at 
Temengor  could  have  moved  into  the  Thai  territories 
for  feeding  and  then  returned  into  Perak  forests  along 
the  Perak  River  as  far  south  as  Tasek  Kenering  for 
roosting.  With  the  recent  surrender  of  the  communist 
guerillas  that  had  been  operating  in  this  region,  the 
pressure  to  log  and  develop  these  forests  has  mounted. 


In  1993-1994,  the  Malaysian  Nature  Society 
mounted  the  Belum  Expedition,  to  explore  the  wildlife 
of  the  Tasek  Temengor  area  with  a  base  camp  at  Sungei 
Halong  (Davison  1995).  A  recommendation  was  made 
by  the  Society  for  a  nature  reserve  in  the  area.  This 
remains  as  a  proposal,  although  the  current  Mentri  Besar 
has  stated  that  a  state  park  for  wildlife  will  be  set  up  in 
the  area.  However,  the  imminent  threat  of  logging  cannot 
be  ruled  out  completely  for  the  Halong  and  Pos  Ciong 
areas,  as  signboards  were  posted  recently  ‘announcing 
a  pre-felling  inventory  of  2000  hectares  of  forest’  (MNS 
1998).  This  will  certainly  affect  the  future  of  this  massive 
flock  of  hornbills  moving  up  and  down  TasekTemengor, 
as  well  as  those  sighted  at  Tasek  Kenering.  This  great 
gathering  of  hornbills  should  be  preserved  for  the  people 
of  all  nations,  now  and  in  the  future.  For  those  who 
have  experienced  this  spectacle,  it  is  indeed  one  of  the 
great  natural  wonders  of  the  world. 

We  would  to  thank  the  following  for  assistance  rendered  during  our 
hornbill  project:  See  Swee  Leng  for  taking  care  of  the  camp  as  well 
as  keeping  his  eyes  open  for  the  hornbills; Tracy  Seah  for  her  count¬ 
ing  efforts  and  statistical  recordings;  Ong  Kiem  Sian  for  her  video 
recording;  Jimmy  Chew  for  his  photographic  recording  andYeo  Kim 
Wah  for  his  assistance  in  counting.  The  voice  recordings  and  also 
some  additonal  photographing  were  undertaken  by  Sutari  Supari. 
We  would  like  also  to  thank  Pilai  Poonsward  as  well  as  the  two  un¬ 
named  referees  for  the  many  helpful  comments  and  polishing  of  the 
draft  as  well  as  for  the  general  advice  generously  given.  Also,  last  but 
not  least,  we  would  like  to  thank  Wang  Luan  Keng  for  referring  and 
passing  to  us  several  research  materials  that  are  relevant  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  hand.  Any  errors  found  herein  are  our  sole  responsibility. 
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On  the  specific  status  of  the  Sangihe  White-eye 
Zosterops  nehrkorni >  and  the  taxonomy  of  the 
Black-crowned  White-eye  Z.  atrifrons  complex 

P.  C.  RASMUSSEN  J.  C.  WARDILL,  F.  R.  LAMBERT  and  J.  RILEY 


Field  observations  of  the  very  rare  white-eye  Zosterops  of  Sangihe  Island,  northern  Indonesia, 
indicated  that  a  reanalysis  of  its  taxonomic  status  was  necessary.  Accordingly,  an  analysis  of 
morphology  and  vocalizations  of  the  Black-crowned  White-eye  Zosterops  atrifrons  (sensu  lato)  was 
undertaken,  which  confirmed  that  the  polytypy  of  this  group  far  exceeds  that  of  a  single  biological 
species.  The  taxon  from  Seram  is  highly  distinctive  both  in  morphology  and  song,  and  clearly 
requires  treatment  as  a  separate  species,  the  Seram  White-eye  Zosterops  stalkeri.  The  form  from 
Sangihe  differs  in  numerous  respects  from  all  other  taxa,  most  obviously  and  significantly  in  its 
bright  pinkish  bill  and  legs,  and  it  evidently  differs  in  ecology  and  vocalizations  as  well.  It  also 
should  be  treated  as  a  distinct  species,  the  Sangihe  White-eye  Zosterops  nehrkorni ,  and  requires 
immediate  listing  in  the  threat  category  of  Critically  Endangered.  All  records  of  this  species  are 
reviewed  herein.  In  the  Sulawesi  sub-region,  the  race  surda  of  central  Sulawesi  is  clearly  a  good 
subspecies,  most  similar  to  the  nominate  of  northern  Sulawesi;  the  taxa  of  the  Sula  Islands  ( sulaensis ) 
and  of  Peleng  Island  {sub atrifrons)  form  another  group,  to  which  an  undescribed  subspecies  of 
south-central  Sulawesi  also  apparently  belongs.  The  song  of  sulaensis  is  distinctly  different  than 
for  the  atrifrons  group,  and  species  status  is  probably  warranted  for  the  group  that  includes  sulaensis , 
in  which  case  subatrifrons  would  be  the  name  with  priority;  however,  further  study  is  needed.  The 
group  of  races  from  the  New  Guinean  region  is  highly  polytypic,  but  consistently  different  from 
the  aforementioned  races,  and  pending  further  study,  should  be  treated  (as  some  authors  have 
recently  done)  as  the  Black-fronted  White-eye  Zosterops  minor. 


INTRODUCTION 

Extensive  recent  avifaunal  surveys  of  the  island  groups 
of  Sangihe  and  Talaud  (North  Sulawesi  Province, 
Indonesia)  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  or  rediscovery 
of  several  endemic  taxa,  and  much  improved  knowledge 
of  nearly  all  the  known  avian  species  of  these  previously 
ornithologically  neglected  islands.  A  notable  exception 
remains  the  exceedingly  rare  white-eye  of  Sangihe, 
Zosterops  nehrkorni  Blasius,  1888  (Plate  1).  Unlike  most 
members  of  its  genus,  which  tend  to  be  among  the  more 
common  and  conspicuous  of  small  forest  birds,  this 
enigmatic  bird  seems  always  to  have  been  rare,  eluding 
all  of  the  early  explorers  of  Sangihe.  The  first,  and  for 
many  years  the  only,  indication  of  its  existence  was  when 
the  type  specimen  was  collected  in  late  1886  by  Dr  and 
Mrs  Platen,  whose  contributions  to  the  ornithology  of 
the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  made  the  museum  in 
Braunschweig  (now  SNMB)  a  centre  of  Asian 
descriptive  ornithology  around  that  time.  The  Sangihe 
Zosterops  was  immediately  recognized  as  a  new  species, 
and  was  among  those  taxa  which  Blasius  controversially 
described  to  science  in  a  local  Braunschweig  newspaper 
(Blasius  1888a),  a  mode  of  publication  apparently 
prompted  by  prior  pre-emptions  by  British  competitors 
(Dickinson  and  Heucke  1986). 

At  the  time  of  the  description  of  nehrkorni ,  clearly 
distinguishable  new  taxa  were  normally  treated  as 
species.  With  the  general  acceptance  of  the  trinomial 
and  the  Formenkreise  (which  allowed  for  extremely 
polytypic  species  provided  their  constituents  were 
allopatric  and  could  be  assumed  to  have  retained  the 


capacity  to  interbreed:  Stresemann  1936a),  nehrkorni  was 
subsumed  as  a  race  of  Black-crowned  White-eye  Zosterops 
atrifrons  Wallace,  1864,  of  Sulawesi  (Stresemann  1931). 
Other  regional  taxa  were  described  after  nehrkorni'. 
subatrifrons  Meyer  and  Wiglesworth,  1896;  stalkeri 
Ogilvie-Grant,  1910;  surda  Riley,  1919;  and  sulaensis 
Neumann,  1939;  the  last  two  were  originally  described 
as  trinomials  ofZ.  atrifrons  .Thus,  nehrkorni  was  reduced 
to  a  status  of  only  marginal,  regional  interest,  and  for 
many  years  received  little  attention;  indeed  we  have  seen 
no  evidence  that  its  taxonomic  status  has  been 
reconsidered  in  conjunction  with  re-examination  of  the 
holotype  subsequent  to  Meyer  and  Wiglesworth  (1898). 
While  working  on  Asian  Zosteropidae,  G.  F.  Mees 
attempted  to  locate  the  unique  specimen  of  nehrkorni 
through  correspondence  with  Otto  von  Frisch.  However, 
the  latter  could  not  locate  it  (C.  Hinckelmann  pers. 
comm.),  which  is  unsurprising  given  that  numerous 
specimens  were  missing  from  the  SNMB  after  WWII 
(G.  Boenigk,  pers.  comm.,  Lambert  and  Rasmussen 
1998).  For  this  reason,  Mees  (1961)  listed  the  specimen 
as  probably  lost,  and  subsequently  this  has  been 
repeated.  Nevertheless,  the  type  had  actually  been 
located  sometime  after  Mees’s  enquiry  (Hinckelmann 
and  Heinze  1990),  and  it  is  in  excellent  condition.  As  is 
typically  the  case,  published  descriptions  and  field  data 
are  insufficient  to  allow  confident  re-evaluation  of  the 
systematic  status  of  nehrkorni,  and  the  existence  and 
availability  of  specimen  material  (even,  as  in  this 
instance,  of  a  single  individual)  is  essential  for  this 
purpose. 
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The  confirmation  that  the  Sangihe  Zosterops  is  indeed 
very  rare  and  restricted  to  a  tiny,  highly  threatened  patch 
of  forest,  together  with  field  observations  by  JCW  and 
FRL,  which  made  it  clear  that  it  appears  strikingly 
different  in  life  from  Z.  a.  atrifrons  of  North  Sulawesi, 
and  an  unexpected  encounter  by  PCR  with  the  type 
specimen,  which  had  been  recently  stated  to  be  missing 
(Wardill  and  Hunowu  1998),  led  us  jointly  to  re-evaluate 
its  taxonomic  status.  However,  the  current  placement 
of  nehrkorni  within  a  polytypic  species  of  variable 
composition  meant  that  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
reconsider  all  the  taxa  that  Mees  (1961)  had  proposed 
as  conspecific  with  atrifrons ;  additional  Papuan  island 
taxa  considered  as  races  of  atrifrons  by  Mayr  (1967)  are 
more  distinct  and,  although  they  were  examined,  are 
not  dealt  with  further  here. 

All  members  of  the  large  genus  of  white-eyes, 
Zosterops ,  possess  simple  plumage  patterns,  although 
rearranged  in  seemingly  infinite  combinations,  from 
Africa  through  the  western  Pacific.  Thus  geographically 
disparate  (and  presumably  non-sister)  taxa  may  look 
much  alike,  while  neighbouring  taxa  that  might  be 
expected  to  be  closely  related  often  show  very  different 
plumage  patterns.  Most  species  of  Zosterops  are 
structurally  very  similar,  further  complicating 
reconstruction  of  relationships  based  on  external 
morphology.  No  character  common  to  various  taxa  of 
Zosterops  atrifrons ,  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  (Plate 


1)  united  by  Mees  (1961),  is  unique  to  or  diagnostic  of 
this  group.  The  most  consistent  feature,  the  black 
forehead,  is  lacking  on  one  putative  member,  while  it  is 
present  on  other  taxa  treated  as  specifically  distinct 
elsewhere  in  Indonesia  and  on  some  Papuan  islands 
(Mees  1 96 1 ).  In  alternative  treatments,  Zosterops  atrifrons 
is  considered  to  consist  only  of  taxa  from  Sulawesi 
through  Seram  (Sibley  and  Monroe  1990,  Howard  and 
Moore  1991),  in  which  case  the  New  Guinea  taxa  are 
grouped  together  as  the  Black-fronted  White-eye 
Zosterops  minor ,  or  to  include  additional  insular  taxa  of 
the  Papuan  region  (Mayr  1965  and  1967).  Mayr  (1965: 
1)  aptly  summed  up  the  incongruities  of  the  treatment 
that  both  he  and  Mees  (1961)  espoused  thus:  “I  know 
of  no  other  group  of  birds  in  which  close  relatives,  for 
example  the  subspecies  of  Zosterops  atrifrons  ...  may  differ 
more  from  each  other  than  do  distantly  related  species.” 
Mayr  also  stated  ( loc .  cit.)  “Absolute  criteria  of 
relationship  in  the  Zosteropidae  do  not  exist  at  the 
present  time...”  and  “White-eyes  have  characteristic 
songs  and  call  notes,  and  perhaps  analysis  of  these  and 
other  behavioral  characters  may  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  relationships.”  In  this  paper,  we  re¬ 
examine  the  taxonomy  of  the  Zosterops  atrifrons  group 
using  external  morphological  characters  and 
vocalizations,  and  review  the  little  that  is  known  of  the 
history  and  status  of  the  white-eye  of  Sangihe. 


Figure  1.  Map  of  the  distributions  of  taxa  of  the  Black-crowned  White-eye  Zosterops  atrifrons  (s.l.)  group  and  the  Ambon 
White-eye  Z.  kuehni,  with  an  inset  of  Sangihe  in  which  the  approximate  area  of  remaining  forest  is  denoted  by  shading. 
Localities  at  which  Z.  nehrkorni  has  been  recorded  are  marked. The  main  map  is  modified  from  Mees  (1961). 
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Sangihe  White-eye  and  Black-crowned  White-eye  complex 
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METHODS 

The  sole  nehrkorni  specimen  was  compared  on  two 
occasions  by  PCR  directly  with  three  Z.  a.  atrifrons  from 
Rurukan,  Minahasa  Peninsula,  Sulawesi,  at  the  SNMB. 
One  of  these  was  an  immature,  and  the  others  apparently 
full  adults.  Many  photographs  were  taken  of  the  type  of 
nehrkorni  in  comparison  with  these  other  three  atrifrons , 
and  these  have  been  indirectly  compared  with  other  taxa. 
All  specimens  available  of  other  taxa  of  Zosterops  atrifrons 
(sensu  Mees  1961)  at  the  museums  listed  in  the 
Acknowledgements  were  examined  as  well. 
Measurements  taken  (solely  by  PCR  to  minimize  bias) 
of  all  but  the  most  common  taxa  were:  culmen  from 
skull  base;  upper  mandible  height  from  nares;  bill  width 
from  nares;  bill  width  at  1,2,  and  3  mm  from  tip; 
approximate  extent  of  black  crown  from  bill  base;  width 
of  upper  and  lower  rims  of  eye-ring;  wing  length 
(flattened  and  straightened:  Svensson  1970);  shortfalls 
of  each  primary  from  wing-point  (e.g.  longest  primary) 
of  folded  wing,  numbered  ascendantly  (Svensson  1970, 


outermost  =  PI,  innermost  =  P9);  tarsus  length;  tarsus 
distal  width;  length  of  claw  of  the  second  (longest)  digit 
and  hallux;  hallux  length;  tail  length;  width  of  fresh, 
undamaged  central  rectrix.  Statistics  were  performed 
using  SYSTAT  8.0.  Sexes  appeared  similar  in  all  taxa, 
but  as  very  few  confidently  sexed  birds  were  available 
for  most  taxa,  they  were  not  separated  for  statistical 
analyses. 

Specimens  were  aged,  where  possible,  principally  by 
comparison  of  shape  of  the  outer  rectrices  (narrow  with 
acute  tips  in  immatures  vs  broad  with  rounded  tips  in 
adults)  with  those  of  full  adults  of  the  same  taxon. 
Immatures  were  included  in  statistical  analyses  except 
for  age-related  characters  such  as  eye-ring  width,  extent 
of  black  on  forehead,  and  rectrix  width.  PCR  was  unable 
to  determine  with  confidence  whether  pre-adult 
plumages  were  juvenile  or  first-basic  plumages,  or  both 
and,  therefore,  non-adult  plumages  are  collectively 
referred  to  as  ‘immatures’.  In  any  case,  there  was 
normally  little  doubt  as  to  whether  a  given  specimen 
was  immature  or  adult. 


Table  1.  Statistics  (mean  1  SD,  n)  for  measurements  of  members  of  the  Wallacean  races  of  the  Z.  atrifrons  (s.l.)  complex 


Variable 

nehrkorni 

atrifrons 

surda 

subatrifrons 

sulaensis 

stalkeri 

Culmen  from  skull 

15.9 

1 3.3±0.6,  34 

14.410.7,  14 

14.210.3,  5 

14.810.6,  9 

14.110.5,  13 

Upper  mandible  height  at  nares  2.8 

2.3±0.2,  34 

2.310.1,  14 

2.310.1,  5 

2.310.1,9 

2.410.1,  12 

Bill  width  at  nares 

3.3 

2.9±0.3,  34 

2.910.2,  14 

3.010.2,5 

3.010.3,  10 

2.910.3,  13 

Bill  width  1  mm  from  tip 

0.8 

0.9±0. 1,  29 

— - 

0.810.1,  4 

0.810.1,9 

0.810.1,  5 

Bill  width  2  mm  from  tip 

1.0 

1.1±0.1,  29 

1.110.1,  14 

1.010.1, 4 

1.110.1,  9 

1.110.1,  5 

Bill  width  3  mm  from  tip 

1.3 

1. 4+0.1,  29 

1.510.1,  14 

1.310.1, 4 

1.310.1,  9 

1.410.1,  5 

Extent  of  black  crown  (ads) 

9.1 

10. 6±  1 .5,  31 

11.011.6,  13 

15.310.1, 2 

17.011.4,  8 

19.611.9,  8 

Upper  eye-ring  width  (ads) 

1.3 

1 .5± 0.2,  25 

1.110.1,  14 

1.810.1,  2 

2.510.4,  8 

1.310.2,  7 

Lower  eye-ring  width  (ads) 

0.9 

1.5±0.3,  25 

1.110.2,  14 

1.610.1, 2 

2.710.4,  8 

1.610.7,  7 

Wing  length  (maximum  arc) 

59.0 

53. 3±  1 .2,  35 

57.112.2,  14 

54.712.4,  5 

56.611.5,  10 

54.311.5,  14 

PI  shortfall 

6.9 

5.6±0.8,  29 

6.111.1,  12 

6.010.7,4 

6.310.9,9 

5.111.0,  11 

P2  shortfall 

3.3 

1.7±0.6,  28 

1.910.7,  12 

1.710.2,4 

1.910.5,  9 

1.510.4,  9 

P3  shortfall 

1.4 

0.2±0.3,  27 

0.410.6,  12 

0.410.5,4 

0.210.6,  9 

0.010.0,  10 

P4  shortfall 

0.0 

0. 1±0.3,  26 

0.110.4,  12 

0.110.2,4 

0.010.0,  9 

0.210.6,  10 

P5  shortfall 

1.4 

1.2±  1.0,  20 

1.310.7,  10 

2.310.4,4 

1.210.6,  7 

1.710.5,  8 

P6  shortfall 

3.2 

3.6±  1 .4,  20 

3.510.7,  9 

4.410.4,  4 

2.811.0,  7 

3.910.9,7 

P7  shortfall 

4.9 

5.0±  1.3,  18 

5.111.1,  7 

6.111.0,  3 

4.711.1,  6 

5.510.8,  8 

P8  shortfall 

7.0 

6.4±  1 .7,  16 

6.610.7,  7 

7.611.5,  2 

— - 

6.911.1, 8 

P9  shortfall 

7.4 

8.2±  1 .4,  16 

7.711.4,6 

9.911.8,  2 

— 

8.211.2,  8 

Tarsus  length 

17.0 

16. 0±  1.1,  34 

17.711.4,  14 

16.710.9,4 

16.410.5,  8 

16.810.6,  14 

Tarsus  distal  width 

3.0 

2.3±0.2,  35 

2.410.1,  14 

2.410.0,  5 

2.510.1,  10 

2.510.1,  14 

Midclaw  length 

4.4 

4.0±0.4,  35 

4.210.4,  14 

4.110.5,  5 

4.310.3,  8 

4.010.3,  13 

Hallux  claw  length 

5.8 

5.110.2,  34 

5.610.2,  13 

4.810.3,  4 

5.010.4,  6 

5.310.3,  12 

Hallux  length 

5.3 

4.710.4,  29 

5.110.4,  12 

5.110.3,4 

5.110.7,  9 

5.010.4,  10 

Tail  length 

40.5 

37.311.2,35 

40.311.5,  14 

38.012.7,  4 

39.711.7,  10 

35.611.5,  9 

Central  rectrix  width  (ads) 

8.4 

6.710.5,  27 

6.610.5,  12 

5.7 

6.610.5,  5 

5.810.6,  1 1 

See  ‘Methods’  for  explanation  of  the  variables 
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Table  2.  Qualitative  external  morphological  character  states  of  adults  of  the  Zosterops  atrifrons  (s.l.)  complex 


Character 

nehrkorni 

atrifrons 

surda 

subatrifrons 

sulaensis 

stalkeri 

Bill  colour  in  skins 

very  pale 
except  culrnen 

black 

black 

black 

black 

dark  to  pale 
horn 

Lower  mandible  base 

all  very  pale 

black 

slightly  pale 

pale 

pale 

pale 

Eye-ring 

rather  narrow 

moderate 

rather  narrow 

rather  broad 

very  broad 

rather  narrow 

Extent  of  black  crown 

mid-eye 

rear  eye 

behind  rear  eye 

rear  crown 

rear  crown 

to  nape 

Crown/nape  contrast 

strong 

little 

little 

moderate 

moderate 

weak 

Auriculars 

golden-olive 

olive 

olive 

dusky  olive 

dusky  olive 

blackish 

Chin 

as  throat 

as  throat 

as  throat 

as  throat 

as  throat 

some  blackish 

Malar/throat  contrast 

moderate 

none 

none 

strong 

strong 

weak 

Throat  colour 

lemon  yellow 

dull  yellow 

very  dull 
yellow 

orange-yellow 

rich  orange- 
yellow 

bronzy  olive 

Throat  colour  extent 

rather  extensive 

moderate 

moderate 

moderate 

moderate 

very  extensive 

Throat/breast  contrast 

weak 

weak 

very  weak 

strong 

strong 

moderate 

Mantle  colour 

bright  olive 

mid-olive 

dusky  olive 

mid-olive 

mid-olive 

bronzy  olive 

Wing  coverts 

bright  olive 

mid-olive 

dusky  olive 

mid-olive 

mid-olive 

bronzy  olive 

Wing  edgings 

broad,  bright 

moderate 

moderate 

narrow,  olive 

narrow,  olive 

narrow,  pale 
olive 

Marginal  coverts 

yellow-white 

yellow-white 

yellow-white 

yellow-white 

yellow 

black 

Rump 

very  bright 

moderately 

bright 

slightly 

bright 

moderately 

bright 

moderately 

bright 

bronzy  yellow 

Breast 

mid-grey 

pale  grey 

mid-grey 

very  pale  grey 

whitish 

greyish-white 

Sides 

mid-grey 

pale  grey 

mid-grey 

whitish 

whitish 

greyish-white 

Thighs 

yellow 

grey  to 
yellow-white 

grey  to 
yellow-white 

~ 

yellow  or 
white 

whitish 

Vent 

bright  yellow 

mid-yellow 

olive-yellow 

olive-yellow 

dull  yellow 

orange-yellow 

Extent  of  vent  colour 

extensive 

moderate 

moderate 

moderate 

moderate 

limited 

Tarsi 

very  pale 

dark 

dark 

darkish 

dark 

dark 

Nails 

very  pale 

dark 

dark 

darkish 

moderate 

pale 

Tail 

black 

blackish 

blackish- 

brown 

blackish 

dusky,  olive 
edges 

brownish- 

black 

Full  names  of  museums  for  which  acronyms  are  used 
in  the  text  are  presented  in  the  Acknowledgements.  For 
clarity  and  simplicity  we  refer  henceforth  to  Zosterops 
atrifrons  (sensu  Mees  1961)  as  Z.  atrifrons  (s.l.)  (=  sensu 
lato);  when  atrifrons  is  used  without  qualification,  this 
denotes  the  nominate  subspecies  of  the  Minahasa 
Peninsula  of  northern  Sulawesi. 

Sonagrams  were  made  by  R.  Ranft  using  Avisoft- 
SAS  (Lab  Pro  3.73,  Berlin,  Germany).  A  tape-recording 
of  nehrkorni  made  by  JR  that  was  unsuitable  for  making 
a  sonagram  (R.  Ranft  pers.  comm.)  was  studied  using 
Gram23  software,  in  which  the  fainter  notes  could  be 
visualized  in  colour. 


RESULTS 

Diagnosis  of  immatures 

The  immature  plumage  of  this  group  of  white-eyes 
closely  resembles  the  adult  plumage  (but  to  varying 
degrees  depending  on  the  taxon),  and  has  therefore  not 


been  consistently  distinguished  by  previous  authors  (e.g. 
Mees  1961).  This  has  contributed  to  an  erroneous 
impression  of  high  intrataxon  variability  in  certain  age- 
related  features,  especially  colour  of  the  throat,  extent 
of  black  on  the  crown,  and  size  of  the  white  eye-ring. 
However,  all  of  these  characters  have  differentiated 
among  island  populations,  as  enumerated  below.  For 
all  the  taxa  for  which  an  immature  plumage  is  known 
(that  is,  all  taxa  except  nehrkorni ),  this  stage  differs  in 
its  slightly  to  markedly  duller  throat;  slightly  to  markedly 
less  extensive  black  on  the  crown,  in  which  the  black 
areas  are  typically  somewhat  mottled  with  olive;  and  its 
smaller  white  eye-ring. 

Morphology  of  nehrkorni 

Direct  comparisons  between  nehrkorni  and 

atrifrons:  The  single  specimen  of  nehrkorni  (an  adult) 
is  larger  than  all  specimens  of  nominate  atrifrons  in  most 
dimensions  (Table  1),  especially  bill  size.  The  bill  of 
nehrkorni  is  deeper  throughout  its  length  and  wider 
basally  than  in  atrifrons ,  but  is  relatively  narrower  near 
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Plate  1.  Taxa  of  the  Black-crowned  White-eye  Zosterops  atrifrons  group  (s.l.);  all  are  adults  unless  otherwise  noted. 
Clockwise  from  upper  left:  Sangihe  White-eye  Zosterops  nehrkornv,  Black-crowned  White-eye  Z.  a.  atrifrons ,  with  the  head  of 
an  immature  Z.  a.  atrifrons  to  the  right;  Z.  a.  surda;  Seram  White-eye  Z.  stalkerr,  Black-fronted  White-eye  Z.  minor  delicatula; 
Z.  m.  minor,  Z.  m.  chrysolaema;  Z.  a.  sulaensis;  and  the  head  of  an  apparently  undescribed  taxon  from  near  Lake  Matano, 
south-central  Sulawesi.  Painting  by  J.  C.  Anderton. 
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the  tip  (noticeably  so  when  viewed  from  above).  Other 
characters  in  which  the  specimen  of  nehrkorni  is  notably 
larger  than  the  nominate  race  are  wing  length,  tail  length 
and  width  of  the  central  rectrices,  but  its  legs  and  feet 
are  only  slightly  larger  (Table  1). 

The  bill  of  the  nehrkorni  specimen  is  pale  pinkish 
with  a  narrow  brownish  culmen  ridge  (Plate  1, Table  2); 
in  contrast,  the  bill  of  all  atrifrons,  including  juveniles,  is 
entirely  jet  black.  The  interramal  skin  (the  bare  skin 
between  the  basal  branches  of  the  lower  mandible)  is 


pale  in  nehrkorni  (concolorous  with  the  lower  mandible), 
unlike  adult  and  immature  atrifrons,  which  have  dusky 
interramal  skin.  On  its  crown,  nehrkorni  has  black 
extending  only  to  the  mid-eye,  where  it  ends  quite 
abruptly,  thus  contrasting  strongly  with  the  bright 
golden-olive  rear  crown;  conversely,  on  adult  atrifrons , 
the  black  of  the  crown  usually  extends  to  well  behind 
the  eye  but  the  rear  edge  is  much  less  definite  and 
contrasts  little  with  the  dull  dusky-olive  hind-crown. The 
white  eye-ring  of  nehrkorni  appears  to  be  broken  both 


Table  3.  Soft-part  colours  and  altitudes  from  specimen  labels  (translations  by  PCR)  of  members  of  the  Wallacean  races  of 
the  Zosterops  atrifrons  (s.l.)  complex,  with  their  age  classes. 


Taxon  Bill 

Iris 

Feet 

Age 

Alt.  (m) 

nehrkorni 

above  dark  brown 

red-brown 

light  brown1 

ad. 

— 

lower  light  brown1 

atrifrons 

— 

brown 

grey 

ad. 

800 

black 

light  brown 

blue-grey  (x2) 

ad.,  imm. 

— 

black 

brown 

light  grey 

ad. 

— 

black 

brown 

light  horn  (x5) 

ad. 

400,450,700 

— 

— 

— 

ad. 

1220 

black 

brown 

light  grey 

ad. 

— 

black 

light  grey 

blue-grey 

ad. 

— 

surda 

[none  recorded;  as  atrifrons  but  base 

[none  recorded] 

[none  recorded; 

ads 

— 

of  lower  mandible  slightly  and  more 

as  atrifrons  in 

extensively  paler] 

skins] 

sulaensis 

black,  base  of  mandible  whitish 

sepia 

leaden  grey 

ad. 

— 

black,  basal  half  of  mandible  bluish-white 

sepia 

leaden  blue 

imm. 

— 

black 

brown 

grey 

ad. 

1 

stalkeri 

above  black,  lower  light  blue-grey 

with  black  tip 

light  brown 

light  blue-grey 

imm.? 

610 

above  black,  lower  light  grey-brown 

light  red-brown 

light  grey 

ad. 

610 

— 

light  brown 

light  blue-grey  (x2) 

ad. 

213 

above  black,  below  light  grey  with  dark  tip 

light  red-brown 

light  grey 

ad. 

610 

above  black,  below  light  yellow-grey 

red-brown 

blue-grey 

ad. 

610 

above  black,  lower  blue-grey  with  black  tip 

red-brown 

blue-grey 

ad. 

610 

above  black,  below  Pyellow-brown 

red-brown 

grey-blue 

imm. 

610 

above  black,  below  yellowish  light-grey 

red-brown 

blue-grey 

imm. 

610 

bluish 

brownish-red 

pale  blue 

ad. 

762 

bluish 

reddish-brown 

pale  blue 

ad. 

762 

bluish 

brown 

light  purple 

ad. 

762 

bluish 

brown 

pale  blue 

ad. 

762 

Soft  part  colour  data  not  available  from  any  specimen  of  subatrifrons. 

1  Not  directly  comparable  with  observations  of  living  birds,  in  which  these  colours  appeared  much  brighter  (see  text);  also 
does  not  closely  match  present  state  of  specimen. 
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in  the  front  and  the  rear  (the  latter  feature  is  not  quite 
certain),  and  is  narrower  on  the  lower  edge  than  in  adult 
atrifrons. The  auriculars  and  sides  of  the  face  are  uniform 
golden-olive  in  nehrkorni,  brighter  than  in  atrifrons.  The 
throat,  chin,  and  upper  breast  of  nehrkorni  are  clear 
lemon-yellow,  lacking  olive  or  grey  tones,  the  throat 
being  clearly  demarcated  from  the  olive  sides  of  the  face 
by  a  dark,  almost  blackish  moustachial  streak;  this  feature 
is  lacking  in  atrifrons ,  in  which  the  sides  of  the  face  and 
the  throat  lack  contrast. 

The  entire  upperparts  of  nehrkorni  are  noticeably 
paler  and  yellower  than  those  of  atrifrons,  although  in 
bright  sunlight  this  difference  is  less  marked.  In  more 
diffused  light,  the  upperparts  look  especially  bright  on 
the  lower  back,  rump,  and  uppertail-coverts.  The 
feathers  of  the  lower  upperparts  are  exceptionally  full 
and  fluffy  in  comparison  with  other  taxa;  this  is  evidently 
not  an  artefact  of  preparation  style. The  sides  of  nehrkorni 
are  more  extensively  and  definitely  grey  than  in  atrifrons, 
with  only  the  axillaries  whitish,  and  the  grey  patches  on 
the  sides  of  its  breast  are  larger  and  darker.  The  edges 
of  the  outer  webs  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries  of 
nehrkorni  are  broader  and  a  brighter  golden-olive  than 
in  atrifrons,  and  these  extend  nearer  the  black  tips  of  the 
primaries,  with  which  they  contrast  more  strikingly;  its 
tertials  are  uniform  golden-olive. The  uppertail-coverts 
are  brighter  and  contrast  more  strongly  with  the  blackish 
upper  surface  of  the  rectrices,  although  the  uppertail  is 
marginally  if  at  all  blacker  than  in  adult  atrifrons.  The 
undertail  surface  of  nehrkorni  is  blackish,  compared  with 
a  paler,  more  silvery-grey  in  atrifrons.  The  yellow  of  the 
undertail-coverts  of  nehrkorni  is  slightly  brighter,  and 
also  more  extensive,  including  the  lowest  abdomen  and 
thighs,  which  are  greyish  to  pale  yellow  in  atrifrons.  The 
legs,  toes,  and  claws  of  the  specimen  of  nehrkorni  are 
uniformly  pale  pinkish,  without  any  dusky  tips  or 
shadings,  even  on  the  claws,  as  compared  to  entirely 
grey  in  atrifrons,  lacking  any  flesh  tones. 

The  wing  formula  of  the  single  nehrkorni  specimen 
appears  to  differ  from  that  of  atrifrons,  as  well  as  all  other 
taxa  treated  herein,  in  having  a  distinctly  shorter  P2  and 
P3  (Table  1).  While  no  sign  of  moult  was  detected  in 
these  feathers,  this  apparent  difference  is  taken  as 
tentative  in  the  absence  of  further  specimen  material. 

Indirect  comparisons  between  nehrkorni  and 
other  Wallacean  taxa:  The  central  Sulawesi  race  Z. 
atrifrons  surda  (Plate  1)  is  more  similar  to  nehrkorni  in 
size  than  is  the  nominate,  especially  in  bill  and  tail  length 
(Table  1).  The  eye-ring  of  surda  is  narrow,  rather  like 
that  of  nehrkorni  (Tables  1,2).  However,  in  most  other 
respects  surda  differs  from  nehrkorni  as  does  the 
nominate,  except  that  surda  is  even  duller  than  the  latter, 
with  an  even  more  olive  throat  and  vent;  duskier 
upperparts;  dingier,  greyer  underparts;  and  slightly 
browner  tail,  increasing  its  overall  dissimilarity  to 
nehrkorni  (Table  2). 

The  insular  populations  sulaensis  and  subatrifrons 
(Plate  1)  are  quite  different  from  nehrkorni  (Tables  1, 2, 
3).  The  former  two  taxa  both  differ  from  nehrkorni  in 
having  the  eye-rings  noticeably  broader;  the  bills  slightly 
shorter  and  rather  heavy-looking  but  narrow  when 
viewed  from  above,  and  jet-black  except  for  the  much 
paler  base  of  the  lower  mandible;  the  crown  much  more 
extensively  black;  the  throat  richer  and  more  orange- 


yellow;  little  or  no  grey  on  the  underparts;  the  auriculars, 
upperparts,  and  rump  darker;  the  wings  shorter,  with 
narrower,  duller  margins  to  the  remiges;  the  vent  with 
duller  and  less  extensive  yellow;  and  the  rectrices  duller 
and  less  black,  with  olive  edges  (the  latter  at  least  on 
sulaensis ) . 

The  taxon  stalkeri  (Plate  1)  from  Seram  is  the  form 
of  Zosterops  atrifrons  (s.l.)  that  is  most  different  from 
nehrkorni,  with  its  overall  very  dull,  dark  coloration.  It 
does,  however,  have  the  bill  and  claws  (at  least  in  skins; 
Tables  2,  3)  somewhat  paler  than  in  the  other  taxa,  but 
with  a  much  different  pattern  and  not  nearly  as  pale 
and  bright  as  in  nehrkorni. 

Thus,  all  other  forms  of  Zosterops  atrifrons  (s.l.)  differ 
more  in  colour  from  nehrkorni  than  does  the  nominate 
race.  Living  nehrkorni  seen  by  FRL  in  1996  (see  below) 
showed  bright  orange-pink  bare  parts  and  a  noticeably 
black  forehead.  Those  seen  by  JCW  in  1996  showed 
conspicuously  pale  orange-flesh,  bright  coloration  of  the 
bill  and  legs,  and  relatively  bright  overall  plumage, 
consistent  with  that  of  the  holotype.  In  comparison,  all 
of  the  many  individuals  of  the  nominate  race  seen  by 
JCW  in  North  Sulawesi  showed  black  bills  and  grey  legs, 
regardless  of  age  (Wardill  and  Hunowu  1998),  as  do  all 
specimens. 

Descriptions  of  other  taxa  of  Zosterops 
atrifrons  (s.l.) 

Morphology  of  stalkeri :  Direct  comparisons  were 
made  between  stalkeri  and  all  other  taxa  of  Zosterops 
atrifrons  (s.l.)  except  nehrkorni.  Compared  to  all  the 
above,  the  bill  of  stalkeri  is  paler,  deeper-  and  broader- 
based,  heavier,  straighter,  and  blunter-tipped.  Study 
skins  of  stalkeri  uniformly  assume  a  peculiar  colour 
pattern  to  the  bill  that  differs  somewhat  from  soft-part 
colour  notes  on  the  labels  (Tables  2,  3),  but  as  it  is  quite 
consistent  among  the  specimens  it  bears  noting:  the  bill 
looks  mostly  dark  horn,  with  a  distinctly  paler  tip;  both 
cutting  edges  and  the  rami  of  the  lower  mandible  are 
also  pale  horn.  The  eye-ring  is  rather  narrow,  complete 
in  the  rear,  and  incomplete  in  the  front. The  entire  crown 
and  sides  of  the  head  are  black,  through  the  submalar 
and  a  small  amount  on  the  chin;  all  the  black  areas  grade 
into  the  dark  olive  nape,  sides  of  neck,  and  throat.  The 
upperparts  are  darker  and  bronzier  than  in  any  other 
taxon,  and  the  rump  is  a  distinctive  yellow-bronze.  The 
marginal  coverts  are  black,  unlike  any  other  form  of 
atrifrons  (s.l.;  but  like  the  Ambon  White-eye  Z.  kuehni ); 
the  wing  edgings  are  narrow  and  light  olive,  and  the 
tertials  are  dark  bronze-olive.  The  sides  of  the  breast 
are  greyish-white,  as  are  the  flanks;  the  undertail-coverts 
are  orange-yellow,  the  thighs  are  whitish,  and  the 
uppertail  is  brownish-black.  The  feet  are  dark,  with  paler 
claws.  Immature  stalkeri,  of  which  specimens  have  been 
examined  both  at  NNM  and  AMNH,  are  very  like  the 
adults  but  they  have  the  throat  even  greener  and  more 
diffuse,  with  more  blackish  mixed  into  the  chin  feathers, 
and  the  sides  of  the  face  and  rear  crown  are  more  olive 
and  less  blackish. 

Morphology  of  sulaensis:  Comparisons  of  sulaensis 
with  nominate  atrifrons  were  made  at  NNM  (4  definite, 
1  without  locality,  identified  as  sulaensis  by  Mees  [1961] 
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and  confirmed  by  PCR,  and  five  at  AMNH).The  bill  of 
sulaensis  (Plate  1,  Tables  2,  3)  is  black  and  shaped  as  in 
atrifrons,  but  is  larger  and  has  an  extensively  pale  base; 
the  eye-ring  is  extremely  broad;  the  throat  is  a  more 
clear-cut  and  brighter  yellow,  and  is  very  strongly 
demarcated  from  the  dark  moustache  and  dark  olive 
sides  of  the  head.  The  upperparts  are  slightly  darker 
than  in  atrifrons',  the  sides  of  the  breast  are  only  very 
slightly  tinged  grey  and  the  sides  not  at  all;  and  the  thighs 
are  white  or  lemon  yellow.  The  marginal  wing-coverts 
are  yellow;  the  edgings  of  the  primaries  and  secondaries 
are  narrow  and  olive;  and  the  tertials  are  dull  dark  olive. 
The  uppertail-coverts  are  drab,  and  contrast  little  with 
the  tail;  the  undertail-coverts  are  dull  yellow;  and  the 
rectrices  are  not  as  black,  with  olive  edgings.  The  claws 
and  feet  are  dusky.  An  immature  sulaensis  (at  AMNH) 
has  a  noticeably  smaller  white  eye-ring  than  do  adults, 
to  which  it  is  otherwise  quite  similar. 

Distinctness  of  subatrifrons:  Comparisons  of 
subatrifrons  (two  adults  and  two  immatures)  were  made 
at  AMNH  with  four  adult  and  one  immature  sulaensis. 
One  of  the  adult  subatrifrons  (AMNH  700371)  has  a 
very  bright  throat  and  a  large  eye-ring,  and  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  sulaensis ,  while  the  other  adult 
subatrifrons  (AMNH  700372)  has  a  more  olive  throat. 
Compared  to  sulaensis,  subatrifrons  differs  in  being 
slightly  smaller,  with  a  smaller  eye-ring  and  somewhat 
more  grey  on  the  breast.  These  two  island  taxa  share 
the  extensive  pale  base  to  the  bill;  the  broad  to  very 
broad  eye-ring;  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  dusky 
sides  of  head  and  throat,  and  between  throat  and  breast; 
and  perhaps  the  olive  edgings  to  the  tail.  Immature 
subatrifrons  are  duller  (and  more  like  the  nominate)  than 
the  same  stage  of  sulaensis. 

Morphology  of  population  from  Lake  Matano  area, 
Sulawesi:  An  almost  certainly  undescribed  race  of 
Zosterops  atrifrons  from  the  Lake  Matano  area,  near  the 
base  of  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Sulawesi  (Fig.  1, 
Plate  1)  has  yet  to  be  collected,  but  a  photograph  has 
been  published  of  a  hand-held  bird  (Wood  and  Holmes 
1981,  Holmes  and  Holmes  1985).  From  the  published 
descriptions  and  photograph,  this  population  evidently 
has  a  rather  heavy  black  bill  with  a  small  paler  area  at 
the  base  of  the  lower  mandible;  a  dark  reddish-brown 
iris;  an  eye-ring  of  moderate  width  (slightly  broader 
above);  the  black  of  the  crown  ending  at  about  the  rear 
eye;  golden-olive  auriculars;  strong  contrast  between  the 
blackish  malar  and  the  brilliant  golden-yellow  throat;  a 
very  bright  yellow  rump;  white  underparts;  bright  yellow 
undertail-coverts;  greenish  edges  to  the  rectrices;  and 
dark  grey  legs  through  claws.  Thus  it  differs  distinctly 
from  surda  in  many  ways  (Fig.  1,  Tables  1-3),  despite 
their  geographical  proximity.  The  Lake  Matano 
population  evidently  resembles  subatrifrons  quite  closely, 
more  so  than  any  other  taxon,  but  specimens  are 
required  before  it  can  be  formally  described. 

Vocalizations 

The  primary  songs  of  Zosterops  a.  atrifrons  and  Z.  a.  surda 
are  fairly  similar  (Fig.  2).  The  song  of  both  is  a  clear, 
sweet  warble  preceded  by  two  or  three  audible  thin  notes 
of  relatively  uniform  frequency,  lasting  about  0.5  sec. 


The  warble  is  comprised  of  clear,  sweet,  loud,  rapid  notes 
with  a  great  frequency  range  (c.  6-8.5  kHz),  alternating 
with  very  short  (c.  0. 1  sec),  much  lower  frequency  (c.  4- 
5  kHz)  notes.  There  are  four  or  five  warbling  elements 
per  sec,  and  the  warbling  portion  of  the  song  lasts  c.  2 
sec.  While  the  elements  of  the  warbling  segment  are  not 
uniform,  they  do  not  vary  much  in  frequency,  nor  do 
they  abruptly  switch  form.  The  song  of  Z.  a.  surda  has 
been  described  elsewhere  as  “a  loud  and  characteristic 
double  note  followed  by  a  rapid  tinkling  twitter, 
descending  and  trailing  off”  (Watling  1983:  259). 

A  tape-recording  of  nehrkorni  was  made  by  JR  on 
Sangihe  on  17  February  1999  (see  below  for  details) 
and,  although  he  did  not  see  the  vocalizing  bird,  the 
song  is  very  similar  to  that  taped  by  FRL,  and 
furthermore  is  similar  in  most  respects  to  those  of 
atrifrons  and  surda  (Fig.  2).  On  16  and  18  February  1996 
he  and  J.  Mole  had  also  heard  but  not  tape-recorded  a 
similar  song  in  the  same  area.  JR  considers  that  nehrkorni 
lacks  the  double  grace  note  that  atrifrons  gives  before 
the  main  song  strophe,  but  this  could  not  be  confirmed 
from  the  sonagrams,  which  were  not  suitable  for 
reproduction  due  to  the  distance  of  the  singing  bird  and 
the  quantity  of  competing  noise.  A  sonagram  of  the  first 
half  of  the  song  in  JR’s  tape  closely  matches  the 
sonagram  of  nehrkorni  in  Fig.  2  (recording  by  FRL)  in 
frequency  (c.  4. 8-5. 2  kHz),  shape  and  uniformity  of 
notes,  and  note  spacing.  However  the  portion  of  the 
song  between  1.3- 1.5  sec  from  the  beginning  descends 
to  c.  3.5  kHz,  and  there  are  very  high,  weak  strophes 
that  evidently  reach  7.5  kHz,  similar  to  those  in  atrifrons. 
It  is  unclear  whether  FRL’s  recording  is  of  song  or  call 
notes,  but  the  former  seems  more  likely  as  it  is  such  a 
close  match  for  that  of  JR.  If  a  song,  FRL’s  recording 
must  either  be  of  a  variant  song,  or  the  weaker  higher 
and  lower  frequency  portions  were  cut  off  in  sonagram 
production.  Based  on  JR’s  tape,  the  song  of  nehrkorni 
evidently  (to  PCR)  sounds  thinner,  more  tinkling,  and 
less  warbling  than  for  surda  (and  hence  probably 
atrifrons),  and  the  terminal  portion  descends  more 
noticeably.  The  sonagrams  from  this  recording  indicate 
that  the  song  of  nehrkorni  differs  additionally  from  that 
of  atrifrons  in  having  the  lower  notes  in  the  first  part  of 
the  song  of  a  more  constant  frequency,  and  they  clearly 
show  the  strong  descent  of  the  terminal  portion.  Much 
better  quality  and  more  comprehensive  recordings  will 
be  needed  for  confirmation  of  these  apparent  differences 
in  vocalizations,  however. 

The  primary  song  of  sulaensis  differs  strikingly  from 
that  of  atrifrons  and  surda  (Fig.  2).  There  is  a  resemblance 
in  quality  and  form  of  the  song,  but  that  of  sulaensis  is 
more  strident,  robust,  and  less  sweet,  with  more  staccato 
notes  that  have  almost  a  bouncing-ball  quality.  The  entire 
song  is  at  a  lower  frequency,  and  the  frequency  range  is 
much  reduced,  compared  to  atrifrons  and  surda,  and 
hence  the  effect  is  much  less  warbling.  There  are  about 
four  notes  per  second,  the  song  is  somewhat  variable  in 
length  but  lasts  around  2  sec,  and  there  are  no  separate 
short  lower  notes  as  for  atrifrons  and  surda.  After  the 
introductory  notes  (not  evident  on  the  sonagram)  much 
like  those  of  the  above  taxa,  the  main  part  of  the  song 
begins  at  its  highest  frequencies,  then  trending  to  lower 
frequencies,  and  abruptly  changing  direction  after  about 
1  sec,  both  in  frequency  and  in  note  shape.  The  end  of 
the  song  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  middle,  giving  a 
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Figure  2.  Sonagrams  of  presumed  primary  songs  of  the  Zosterops  atrifrons  (s.l.)  group:  Z.  a.  atrifrons  (tape-recording 
by  JR,  16  September  1998,  Lokon,Tomohon,  1°19’N  124°49'E,  north-eastern  Sulawesi;  sonagrams  of  several  other 
cuts  made  the  same  day  are  virtually  identical);  Z.  a.  surda  (upper  cut  by  S.  Smith,  NSA#45860,  24  July  1991,  1,000 
m,  Dongi  Dongi,  Lore  Lindu,  central  Sulawesi;  lower  cut  by  A.  Greensmith,  NSA#32916,  18  January  1991, 
Karamora,  Lore  Lindu);  Z.  nehrkorni  (tape-recording  of  very  poor  quality  made  by  FRL  [see  text],  made  on  8  August 
1996,  900  m,  Gng.  Sahengbalira,  Sangihe);  Z.  a.  sulaensis  (two  cuts  from  tape-recording  by  R.  Lucking,  22  October 
1991,  Pulau  Seho,  2°00'S  124°20'E,Taliabu,  Sula  Islands);  and  Z.  stalkeri  (tape-recording  by  I.  Isherwood,  17  August 
1996, Wae  Fufa,  3°02'S  130°25'E,  north-eastern  Seram). 


questioning  effect  to  the  last  half.  The  song  is  more 
structured,  with  a  more  discernible  pattern  than  for  the 
above  three  taxa. 

The  song  of  stalker  i  is  evidently  remarkably  different 
from  all  the  above  (Fig.  2).  We  have  not  heard  this  song, 
but  the  sonagram  shows  that  it  consists  of  very  rapid, 
fairly  uniform  elements  (c.  9  per  sec),  most  with  a  great 
frequency  range  (as  much  as  4  kHz  per  note). 

Contact  calls  of  nehrkorni  seem  to  be  thinner  and 
higher-pitched  than  for  the  nominate  race  (JCW  in  Riley 
1997a),  but  these  were  not  tape-recorded.  A  sight  record 
of  nehrkorni  by  I.  Hunowu  (see  below)  was  accompanied 
by  the  following  notes  on  vocalizations:  “Call  -  three 
notes  recalling  [ Dicaeum ]  aureolimbatum  but  higher 

pitched  and  sharper  -swiiit . swiit....sioiit ,  about  2 

seconds  duration”  (Action  Sampiri  log). 

Sight  and  aural  reports  of  nehrkorni 

In  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been  only  three  sight 
reports  of  Zosterops  nehrkorni  with  corroborating  details, 
as  well  as  one  now-retracted  sight  report  and  three 
auditory-only  reports;  these  are  the  only  records  since 
the  collection  of  the  type  specimen.  As  some  confusion 
has  been  introduced  into  the  literature,  we  attempt  to 
clarify  matters  here.  Chronologically,  the  reports  are: 

[2  September  1995:  Observer  J.  O.  H.  Small;  a  few  hours 
spent  alone  on  one  afternoon  in  the  Gng.  Sahendaruman 


forest.  Two  birds  viewed  briefly  in  a  mixed  feeding  flock 
were  tentatively  identified  by  the  observer  as  Zosterops 
nehrkorni  and  published  as  such  in  Riley  (1997a,  b),  but 
Small  has  since  withdrawn  this  record  (J.  O.  H.  Small  in 
litt.  to  JR,  March  2000).] 

7  and  8  August  1996:  Observer  FRL;  three  Z.  nehrkorni 
together,  calling  and  moving  slowly  through  dense 
subcanopy  about  8  m  above  the  ground,  at  c.  900-920 
m  near  the  top  of  the  Gng.  Sahendaruman-Sahengbalira 
ridge  (Fig.  1).  FRL  followed  the  three  birds  for  about 
ten  minutes  on  7  August;  they  were  feeding  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other  in  the  subcanopy  and  canopy 
of  the  low  stature  forest  at  the  top  of  the  caldera  ridge. 
He  saw  them  again  at  the  same  spot  on  8  August,  but 
only  very  briefly.  Tape-recordings  made  of  the  birds 
calling  to  each  other  during  this  period  (Fig.  2)  are  of 
poor  quality  due  to  background  noise  of  wind  and 
insects.  The  white-eyes  were  seen  intermittently  and  very 
well  on  a  number  of  occasions.  They  hardly  moved  for 
some  time  and  then  flew  off  a  short  distance  and  were 
lost  to  sight. 

1 0  November  1996:  Observers  JCW,  I.  Hunowu,  and  J. 
Ekstrom;  three  nehrkorni  were  clearly  seen  by  JCW  for 
about  2  min  and  found  to  be  very  distinct  from  the 
nominate  race;  in  submontane  forest  on  the  Gng. 
Sahengbalira  ridge  at  c.  900  m,  at  the  same  site  as  the 
sighting  by  FRL  in  August  (Riley  1997a,  Wardill  and 
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Hunowu  1998).  In  two  weeks  spent  on  this  mountain, 
only  this  single  record  was  made  (Wardill  and  Hunowu 
1998). 

29  November  1998:  Observer  I.  Hunowu;  a  single  bird 
observed  for  a  short  time  hanging  upside  down  in  a  tree 
top  gleaning  for  insects  on  leaves;  in  primary  forest  at  c. 
840  m  at  Tukade  Batu  in  the  Gng.  Sahendaruman 
Forest.  Notes  written  shortly  thereafter  accord  with 
nehrkorni  except  that  the  observer  did  not  note  bare  part 
coloration. 

16  February  1999:  Observers  JR  and  J.  Mole;  a  white- 
eye  song,  presumed  to  be  that  of  nehrkorni  (and 
confirmed  as  such  by  analysis  of  sonagram),  was  heard 
in  primary  hill  forest  at  c.  840  m  in  the  Gng. 
Sahendaruman  Forest  below  the  peak  of  Gng.  Batu 
Kakiraeng,  above  the  village  of  Malamenggu,  Tabukan 
Selatan  sub-district. 

17  February  1999:  Observers  JR  and  J.  Mole;  tape¬ 
recording  made  of  a  single  bird  singing  the  same  song 
as  was  heard  the  previous  day  from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree 
some  100  m  distant  from  the  previous  day’s  aural  record. 

18  February  1999:  Observers  JR,  I.  Hunowu,  Y. 
Hunowu,  and  J.  Mole;  same  song  heard  as  on  previous 
days,  at  an  adjacent  point-count  location  approximately 
500  m  distant  from  the  16  February  record.  The  bird 
was  singing  from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  in  primary  hill 
forest  at  c.  750  m.The  singing  birds  were  not  observed 
on  any  of  these  dates. 

No  other  records  of  nehrkorni  have  been  made  during 
the  total  of  60  field  days  spent  in  the  Gng. 
Sahendaruman  forest  by  JCW  and  JR  between  August 

1998  and  February  1999.  Further  visits  to  the  area, 
totalling  10  field  days,  including  one  full  day  in  October 

1999  by  JCW  and  four  days  in  December  by  FRL  and 
JCW,  as  well  as  recent  visits  by  other  observers  (F.  G. 
Rozendaal,  I.  Mauro,  B.  F.  King,  and  F.Verbelen),  have 
failed  to  produce  any  further  records  of  nehrkorni. 

DISCUSSION 

Specific  status  of  Zosterops  stalkeri 

The  Seram  form,  stalkeri ,  as  already  remarked  by  White 
and  Bruce  (1986),  is  the  most  distinctive  form  of  Z. 
atrifrons  (s.l.).  This  great  degree  of  difference  is  not 
evident  from  the  original  description,  which  merely 
states:  “Most  nearly  allied  to  Z.  atrifrons,  Wallace,  from 
Celebes,  but  the  black  on  the  forehead  is  continued  over 
the  crown  to  the  occiput  and  sides  of  the  head”  (Ogilvie- 
Grant  1910:  96).  Not  only  does  stalkeri  differ  obviously 
in  its  very  extensive  black  crown  and  dull  greenish 
coloration,  but  it  is  also  the  only  putative  member  of 
the  group  with  black  marginal  wing-coverts.  Its  bill  is 
also  a  different  shape,  being  straighter  and  more  peg¬ 
like,  and  at  least  in  dried  specimens  the  bill  assumes  a 
different  colour  pattern  than  in  the  other  taxa.  It  is  the 
only  species  with  noticeably  bronzy  overall  coloration, 
and  its  orange-yellow  undertail-coverts  are  the  only 
bright  plumage  areas.  Its  song,  both  as  shown  in  the 
sonagram,  and  as  described  by  Coates  and  Bishop 
(1997),  differs  strikingly  from  all  the  other  taxa.  We 


therefore  consider  that  a  sister-species  relationship  of 
stalkeri  with  any  member  of  Zosterops  atrifrons  is 
uncertain,  and  that  the  former  must  be  treated  as 
specifically  distinct.  Stresemann  (1931),  despite  his 
revolutionary  lumping  of  many  other  taxa,  followed 
previous  authors  in  maintaining  stalkeri  as  distinct.  Van 
Bemmel  (1948)  was  evidently  the  first  to  place  it  within 
atrifrons ,  although  without  enumerating  his  reasons  for 
doing  so,  and  he  was  followed  in  this  by  Mees  (1961). 
We  suggest  the  common  name  “Seram  White-eye”  for 
Zosterops  stalkeri  Ogilvie-Grant,  1910. 

Although  stalkeri  and  Z.  kuehni  (the  latter  of 
neighbouring  Ambon)  differ  in  several  characters,  both 
share  black  marginal  coverts,  a  character  not  shown  by 
other  putative  members  of  the  atrifrons  (s.l.)  group.  While 
stalkeri  and  kuehni  should  clearly  not  be  considered 
conspecific,  the  principal  reason  given  by  Mees  (1961) 
for  their  non-conspecificity  is  the  supposed  presence  of 
the  latter  on  Seram.  Nevertheless,  the  circumstances  of 
the  collection  of  the  single  specimen  of  Zosterops  kuehni 
(otherwise  endemic  to  Ambon),  which  is  in  the  NNM, 
are  far  from  clear,  and  no  confidence  can  be  granted  its 
provenance.  The  specimen  is  labelled  as  being  from 
Wahai,  on  the  north  coast  of  Seram  (on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island  from  Ambon),  and  collected  by  Moens 
in  1862,  and  it  was  included  in  a  shipment  Moens  sent 
from  Wahai  (R.  W.  R.  J.  Dekker  in  litt.),  but  archival 
material  showed  that  B.  Moens  was  not  the  actual 
collector,  and  was  only  acting  as  an  intermediary  for 
the  real  collector,  Dr.  E.  Benjamins  (Mees  1969:  286). 
The  specimen  bears  no  original  label,  but  if  it  had  ever 
had  one,  O.  Finsch  would  have  discarded  it  after 
recopying  it  around  1900,  as  was  unfortunately  his 
standard  curatorial  practice.  However,  this  provenance 
was  evidently  not  a  recopying  error  made  by  Finsch,  as 
the  specimen  had  obviously  been  labelled  as  from  Seram 
some  20  years  earlier  -  Salvadori  (1881)  listed  it  (prior 
to  the  description  of  kuehni )  under  Z.  novaeguineae  (as 
did  Finsch  1901);  even  then  Salvadori  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  locality  must  be  in  error.  Given  that  several  older 
skins,  at  least  of  white-eyes  and  scops  owls  Otus,  in  the 
Leiden  collection  are  almost  certainly  mislabelled  as  to 
locality  (Mees  1953,  Rasmussen  and  Prys-Jones  MS), 
this  lone  specimen  with  the  attendant  possibilities  for 
confusion  should  not  be  considered  proof  of  the 
occurrence  of  kuehni  outside  Ambon,  or  its  sympatry 
on  Seram  with  stalkeri. 

Specific  status  of  Zosterops  nehrkorni 

The  white-eye  of  Sangihe  is  apparently  restricted  to 
montane  forest,  unlike  the  taxa  on  Sulawesi  (Wardill 
and  Hunowu  1998).  The  very  few  records  of  nehrkorni, 
despite  intensive  field  work  and  the  recent  presence  of 
numerous  visiting  birders  who  have  specifically  searched 
for  it,  have  amply  demonstrated  its  rarity.  Presumably  it 
has  been  rare  since  the  19th  century,  as  only  one 
specimen  was  ever  collected.  Fortunately,  this  specimen 
is  a  full  adult  in  excellent  preservation  and  plumage 
condition,  which  facilitates  comparisons. 

While  the  morphology  of  nehrkorni  confirms  its 
relationships  with  Zosterops  atrifrons,  it  is  quite  distinct 
in  a  number  of  characters.  The  numerous  distinctions 
include  conspicuous  colour  differences  in  bill  and  legs 
that  seem  likely  to  be  a  species  recognition  character; 
the  taxon  is  apparently  restricted  to  pristine  habitats  at 
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higher  elevations,  and  its  song  evidently  differs  in  minor 
ways  as  well.  Thus,  this  form  has  evolved  in  isolation 
into  a  taxon  best  treated  at  the  specific  level.  We  propose 
the  common  name  “Sangihe  White-eye”  for  Zosterops 
nehrkorni  Blasius,  1888. 

Immediate  listing  of  Zosterops  nehrkorni  at  some 
higher  level  of  threat  is  clearly  warranted.  Based  on 
IUCN  Red  List  Criteria  for  assessing  threat  categories, 
we  believe  that  the  species  is  Critically  Endangered,  in 
which  category  it  is  expected  to  be  treated  in  the 
forthcoming  Red  Data  Book  for  Asia  (N.  J.  Collar  in 
litt.). 

Taxonomic  status  of  subatrifrons  and 
sulaensis 

The  taxon  subatrifrons ,  from  Peleng  Island  in  the  Banggai 
Islands  (Fig.  1),  has  been  variously  treated  as  a  synonym 
of  the  nominate  race  (Finsch  1901,  Mayr  1967,  White 
and  Bruce  1986),  or  as  possibly  not  differing  from 
sulaensis  of  the  neighbouring  Sula  Islands  (Mees  1961). 
Part  of  the  confusion  appears  to  stem  from  the  fact  that 
the  sole  subatrifrons  specimen  in  the  BMNH  is  an 
immature  that  looks  very  like  many  specimens  of  the 
nominate  race. 

Adult  specimens  of  subatrifrons  (e.g.  those  at  the 
AMNH)  are,  however,  much  closer  in  appearance  to 
sulaensis ,  and  although  in  some  respects  subatrifrons 
seems  intermediate  between  the  nominate  and  sulaensis, 
it  is  clearly  much  closer  to  the  latter.  Indeed,  for  a  time 
the  two  were  considered  synonymous,  prior  to  the 
erroneous  synonymy  of  subatrifrons  with  the  nominate 
race,  which  was  presumably  prompted  by  the  immature 
BMNH  specimen.  Hartert  (1898),  although  he  had 
access  to  the  AMNH  series  of  sulaensis,  did  not  describe 
it  as  new,  very  likely  because  of  the  single  immature  in 
that  series  with  its  narrower  eye-ring  than  in  the  adult. 
In  the  original  description  of  sulaensis,  which  was 
apparently  based  on  a  single  female  compared  with  five 
female  subatrifrons  in  Dresden,  sulaensis  was  said  to  have 
the  yellow  throat  “finer  and  darker”,  and  to  be  “perhaps 
also  slightly  larger”  (Neumann  1939).  We  add  this 
information  as  these  specimens  are  presumably  still  in 
Dresden  and  not  among  those  we  have  had  available 
for  study,  and  it  reinforces  our  own  observations.  In  any 
case,  it  is  clear  that  subatrifrons  and  sulaensis  are  closely 
related,  and  this  resolves  an  apparent  biogeographic 
anomaly  in  White  and  Bruce  (1986),  who  treated 
subatrifrons  as  synonymous  with  the  nominate  race  of 
the  Minahasa  Peninsula,  rather  than  the  geographically 
nearer  surda  of  central  Sulawesi. 

Were  it  not  for  the  somewhat  intermediate  aspect  of 
subatrifrons,  the  distinctiveness  of  sulaensis  both  in 
morphology  and  in  vocalizations  as  compared  to  the 
nominate  is  such  that  we  would  have  unhesitatingly 
recommended  specific  status  herein.  However,  if 
sulaensis  were  treated  as  specifically  distinct,  on 
morphology  subatrifrons  must  belong  to  the  same  species, 
and  it  is  the  name  with  priority.  As  we  have  no 
information  on  the  vocalizations  of  subatrifrons,  we  are 
therefore  presently  unable  to  resolve  this  matter. 
Additionally,  the  existence  of  an  undescribed  form  very 
similar  to  subatrifrons  in  the  Lake  Matano  area  of 
Sulawesi  (Holmes  and  Holmes  1985)  provides  a  further 
complication. This  form  differs  so  much  from  surda  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  split,  the  division  would  presumably  be 


between  the  atrifronsl surda  group  and  the  sulaensis/ 
subatrifrons/undescribed  subspecies  group.  Much  more 
information  is  therefore  needed  on  vocalizations  of  the 
latter  two,  and  on  the  behaviour  and  morphology  of  surda 
and  the  undescribed  form  in  contact  zones,  if  any. 

Geographic  variation  within  Sulawesi 

The  race  Zosterops  atrifrons  surda  from  north-central 
Sulawesi  was  described  by  Riley  (1919)  from  a  good 
series,  most  at  the  USNM  (Riley  1924,  Stresemann 
1936b,  Deignan  1961),  but  it  was  not  recognized  by 
White  and  Bruce  (1986),  evidently  because  of  their 
assumption  that  subatrifrons  was  a  synonym  of  nominate 
atrifrons.  Nevertheless,  although  the  differences  are 
relatively  subtle,  surda  is  quite  distinct  in  size  and 
coloration  from  the  nominate;  as  Riley  (1919)  stated 
originally,  “These  two  series  when  compared  are 
strikingly  different  to  the  eye  though  hard  to  discriminate 
in  words.”  Given  the  presumed  lack  of  gene  flow  with 
the  nominate  race  isolated  on  the  Minahasa  Peninsula, 
the  differences  are  unlikely  to  be  clinal  in  nature,  and 
no  suggestion  of  this  is  apparent  from  the  specimen 
material.  Indeed,  two  USNM  specimens  from  Tolitoli 
(near  the  north-western  base  of  the  Minahasa  Peninsula) 
are  definitely  of  the  nominate  race  despite  their 
geographic  proximity  to  surda,  to  which  they  show  no 
approach.  Although  almost  certainly  closely  related  to 
the  nominate  race,  surda  clearly  requires  recognition  at 
the  subspecific  level. 

The  recent  documentation  of  white-eyes  of 
distinctive  morphology  in  the  northern  part  of  the  south¬ 
eastern  peninsula  of  Sulawesi  (Holmes  and  Holmes 
1985)  shows  that  there  is  at  least  local  sympatry  of  the 
atrifrons  group  with  the  Pale-bellied  White-eye  Z. 
consobrinorum,  although  farther  south-east  in  Sulawesi 
there  have  been  no  reports  of  members  of  the  atrifrons 
(s.l.)  group,  even  in  recent  surveys  (Wardill  et  al.  1999). 
The  unnamed  taxon  from  Lake  Matano  has  a  long  tail 
as  in  surda  but  is  otherwise  quite  different,  especially  in 
its  very  bright  coloration  and  short  wings.  This  degree 
of  differentiation  is  surprising  since  the  nearest  known 
population  attributed  to  surda  (but  the  basis  for  this 
attribution  may  need  to  be  re-evaluated)  is  only  about 
100  km  to  the  north,  at  Lake  Poso  (Holmes  and  Holmes 
1985).  This  apparently  new  taxon,  although  it  is 
common  in  highly  disturbed  areas  as  well  as  forest 
(Holmes  and  Holmes  1985),  was  entirely  overlooked 
until  rather  recently,  pointing  up  the  inadequate  state 
of  ornithological  knowledge  there.  Incidentally,  because 
Holmes  and  Holmes  (1985)  conditionally  proposed  a 
name  for  the  Lake  Matano  population  (a  practice 
discouraged  by  the  ICZN),  that  name  is  not  available 
and  has  no  nomenclatural  status  (ICZN  1985:  395). 

Specific  status  of  the  New  Guinean  group 

The  taxa  of  Zosterops  atrifrons  (s.l.)  from  the  Papuan 
region  are  extremely  heterogeneous.  However,  they  are 
united  by  three  characters  that  are  rare  or  lacking  in  the 
Wallacean  taxa:  1 )  their  wing  formula,  in  which  the  wing- 
point  is  formed  by  P2  and/or  P3,  and  the  inner  primaries 
are  shorter;  the  wing  is  essentially  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  in  the  atrifrons  group  (but  strangely,  this 
pattern  is  apparently  shared  with  the  inadequate  sample 
of  subatrifrons)-,  2)  the  presence  of  a  dark  olive  patch  on 
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the  outer  thigh  (vs  pale  greyish,  yellowish,  or  whitish  in 
the  atrifrons  group);  and  3)  their  (usually)  more  curved 
bill  tips.  Thus  it  seems  evident  that  the  similarities  that 
led  Mees  (1961)  to  unite  the  New  Guinean  and 
Wallacean  groups,  those  between  the  south-east  New 
Guinea  race  delicatula  and  the  Sula  Islands  race  sulaensis , 
are  not  due  to  close  relationship.  Instead  of  being 
“virtually  indistinguishable”  (Mees  1961:  64),  delicatula 
and  sulaensis  differ  in  all  the  above  group  characters,  as 
well  as  in  the  blacker  auriculars  and  bill-base  of  delicatula 
(Table  2). The  statement  that  their  “bright  throats,  wide 
eye-rings,  and  black  foreheads  are  of  a  fairly  specialized 
type”  does  not  accord  with  the  mosaic  occurrence  of  all 
these  characters  (especially  the  former  two)  through 
much  of  the  range  of  the  genus  Zosterops,  as  far  away  as 
Africa. 

The  taxon  from  the  northern  watershed  of  New 
Guinea,  Z.  atrifrons  minor  Meyer,  1874  (s.l.;  Plate  1), 
seems  highly  distinct,  lacking  all  but  the  merest 
suggestion  of  an  eye-ring,  as  well  as  any  trace  of  a  black 
forehead  or  even  black  lores;  in  addition  it  is  very  brightly 
coloured  above.  This  form  would  probably  not  be 
considered  conspecific  with  either  Zosterops  atrifrons  (s.l.) 
or  the  chrysolaema  group  restricted  to  New  Guinea,  were 
it  not  for  the  existence  of  a  specimen  with  a  fairly  well- 
developed  eye-ring  from  an  area  adjacent  to  that 
occupied  by  a  quite  different  race,  chrysolaema  (Fig.  1). 
This  specimen  was  the  sole  basis  for  the  supposed  race 
'rothschildi’ ,  which  was  said  to  be  intermediate  between 
minor  and  chrysolaema  by  its  describers,  Stresemann  and 
Paludan  (in  Stresemann  et  al.  1934).  Nevertheless,  PCR 
could  see  no  other  differences  besides  the  larger  eye¬ 
ring  between  the  unique  type  of  ‘rothschildi’  and  typical 
minor ,  nor  were  any  others  mentioned  by  Stresemann 
and  Paludan.  However,  at  least  one  specimen  from  the 
Adelbert  Mountains  of  New  Guinea  has  also  been  said 
to  be  indistinguishable  from  " rothschildi ’  (Mees  1969). 
As  this  area  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  range  of  minor 
from  the  type  locality  of  ‘ rothschildi ’  and  also  where 
overlap  with  chrysolaema  could  occur,  we  agree  with 
Mees’s  (1969)  conclusion  that  ‘'rothschildi'’  must  be  a 
hybrid  or  intergrade,  and  not  worthy  of  a  name.  Further 
study  is  needed  to  determine  the  frequency  of  this 
apparent  hybridization,  and  whether  minor  should 
continue  to  be  treated  as  conspecific  with  the  chrysolaema 
group;  these  quite  dissimilar  taxa  are  largely  or  entirely 
separated  by  the  central  mountain  range  (Mees  1969) 
and  thus  contact  maybe  limited. The  English  name  used 
by  Sibley  and  Monroe  (1990)  for  this  group  was  Black- 
fronted  White-eye. 

The  remaining  currently  recognized  races  of  Zosterops 
atrifrons  (s.l.;  Plate  1)  are  chrysolaema  Salvadori,  1875, 
in  most  of  western  and  southern  New  Guinea;  gregaria 
Mayr,  1933,  from  the  Huon  Peninsula,  and  delicatula 
Sharpe,  1882,  of  south-eastern  New  Guinea.  These  are 
all  characterized  by  well-developed  white  eye-rings,  fairly 
dark  upperparts,  and  black  foreheads,  and  clearly  seem 
to  be  a  natural  group. Thus  we  follow  Sibley  and  Monroe 
(1990)  in  treating  the  New  Guinea  forms  as  a  separate 
species,  for  the  present  at  least  as  races  of  Zosterops  minor , 
although  further  work  may  well  establish  that  this  is 
better  treated  as  more  than  one  species. 


History  of  the  type  specimen  of  nehrkorni 

No  documentation  has  been  found  on  the  precise 
collection  locality  of  the  Platens’s  unique  specimen  of 
Zosterops  nehrkorni.  The  coastal  town  of  Manganitu 
(3°35'N,  125°31'E)  has  been  given  as  the  type-locality 
(Hinckelmann  and  Heinze  1990),  but  this  was  the 
Platens’s  base  of  operations  on  Sangihe  during 
December  1886  through  at  least  February  1887  (Blasius 
1888b).  In  an  article  written  in  Manganitu  in  January 
1887  (the  month  after  the  collection  of  Z.  nehrkorni), 
Dr  Platen  remarked  on  the  considerable  difficulty  he 
had  experienced  in  finding  local  assistants  who  were 
both  skilled  in  shooting  birds  and  willing  to  take  time 
away  from  fishing  (Platen  1887).  He  also  described  the 
area  around  Manganitu  even  then  as  a  broad  strip  of 
country  covered  by  coconut  plantations,  with  hills  rising 
so  steeply  behind  it  that,  during  the  monsoon,  one  falls 
back  two  steps  for  every  three  taken  (Platen  1887). The 
original  label  only  states  “Gross-Sangir”,  and  in  a  report 
on  the  collection,  the  type  locality  of  nehrkorni  was  given 
as  “bei”  (=  near)  Manganitu  (Blasius  1888c).  As  it  is 
most  unlikely  that  the  white-eye  would  have  been  taken 
in  a  coconut  plantation,  we  can  only  presume  that  it 
was  collected  somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Gng. 
Sahendaruman,  very  likely  near  Manganitu.  Presently, 
the  forest  of  Gng.  Sahendaruman  extends  in  places  as 
low  as  450  m,  but  the  white-eye  has  not  been  recorded 
below  750  m. 

Many  of  the  Platens’s  skins  were  taken  by  native 
hunters,  but  the  soft-part  colours  of  nehrkorni,  including 
that  of  the  iris,  were  recorded  in  German  on  the  label  in 
writing  similar  to  that  of  Platen  labels  from  Sulawesi. 
This  indicates  that  one  or  both  of  the  Platens  must  have 
seen  the  nehrkorni  specimen  before  it  was  skinned,  or 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  record  its  iris  colour. 
The  fact  that  they  recorded  its  bill  and  foot  colours  as 
“hellbraun”  (light  [or  perhaps  bright]  brown)  seems 
likely  to  reflect  a  different  interpretation  of  colours  to 
our  present  understanding,  given  that  the  specimen  was 
later  painted  with  these  soft  parts  paler  and  pinker  than 
light  brown  (Meyer  and  Wiglesworth  1898:  pi.  31),  and 
that  it  presently  has  them  much  paler  and  brighter  than 
in  specimens  of  the  nominate  race  also  collected  by  the 
Platens,  and  presumably  subject  to  similar  post-mortem 
conditions.  The  earliest  figure  of  Zosterops  nehrkorni 
(Blasius  1888b:  Fig.  2),  however,  shows  it  with  a  fairly 
dark  bill  but  pale  legs,  but  this  plate  is  rather  crude  and 
inaccurate  in  other  respects  as  well. 

It  remains  unclear  why  the  Sangihe  White-eye  is  so 
rare,  even  within  the  small  remaining  area  of 
submontane  forest  on  the  caldera  of  Sangihe.  If  it  had 
ever  occurred  in  low-elevation  forest,  one  would  expect 
it  to  have  been  found  near  the  lower  limit  of  presently 
existing  forest.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  being  difficult  to  see, 
as  it  is  not  restricted  to  the  canopy  of  tall  trees,  and 
indeed  the  forest  at  the  higher  elevations  in  which  it 
occurs  is  of  fairly  low  stature.  Further  work  is  urgently 
needed  to  better  understand  the  factors  controlling  its 
populations,  and  to  establish  its  numbers  and  full 
distribution. 
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We  thank  R.  Ranft  for  making  sonagrams;  N.  J.  Collar  and  R.  Prys- 
Jones  for  helpful  comments;  R.  Lucking  for  providing  a  tape  of  Z.  a. 
sulaensis,  R.W.  R.  J.  Dekker  for  reviewing  Moens’s  Wahai  correspon¬ 
dence,  and  F.  Steinheimer  for  answering  various  enquiries.  C. 
Hinckelmann  provided  information  on  the  history  of  the  type  speci¬ 
men  of  nehrkorni,  and  G.  Boenigk  and  his  staff  provided  assistance 
to  PCR  during  both  her  visits  to  the  museum  in  Braunschweig.  Speci¬ 
mens  were  studied  at  the  following  museums  (institutional  names 
given  in  full  for  acronyms  cited  in  the  text):  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  (AMNH),  New  York;  The  Natural  History  Mu¬ 
seum  (BMNH),Tring,  UK;  Naturalis  (NNM), Leiden;  the  Staatliches 
Naturhistorisches  Museum,  Braunschweig  (SNMB);  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  of  Natural  History  (USNM),  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C.The  map  was  made  by  R.  Manoppo  (WCS  - 
Sulawesi  Program).  J.  C.  Anderton  painted  the  accompanying  plate. 
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A  review  of  the  taxonomy  and  status  of  the  Plain- 
pouched  Hornbill  Aceros  subruficollis 

PAMELA  C.  RASMUSSEN 


The  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  Aceros  subruficollis  has  been  the  subject  of  considerable  taxonomic 
confusion  (reviewed  herein),  but  is  now  considered  to  be  a  full  species.  Originally  known  only 
from  southern  Myanmar  (Burma),  it  has  also  been  thought  erroneously  to  occur  in  north-east 
India,  north  and  west  Burma,  north-west  Thailand,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  Most  of  the  confusion 
is  due  to  the  similarity  of  adult  Plain-pouched  Hornbills  to  juveniles  and  the  Greater  Sunda 
populations  of  the  Wreathed  Hornbill  A.  undulatus.  Numerous  morphological  characters,  however, 
differentiate  the  species,  and  these  are  described  and  illustrated  in  this  paper.  Its  true  range  evidently 
includes  only  southern  Burma,  south-west  and  southernmost  Thailand,  and  northernmost 
Malaysia.  Although  this  re-evaluation  of  the  species’s  range  shows  it  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
restricted  and  local  than  previously  thought,  large  numbers  have  recently  been  found  in  a  few 
new  sites,  but  most  of  the  19th  century  sites  have  not  been  re-surveyed. 


HISTORY 

Since  its  description  as  a  species  rather  early  in  the  19th 
century,  the  Plain-pouched  (or  Tenasserim)  Hornbill 
Aceros  subruficollis  (Plate  1)  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
great  deal  of  taxonomic  uncertainty.  Of  the  various 
treatments  that  have  been  invoked,  the  most  ignominious 
and  far-reaching  one  was  the  idea  that  subruficollis  was 
merely  the  juvenile  of  the  Wreathed  Hornbill  Aceros 
undulatus  (Sanft  1953),  and  thus  not  even  a  valid  taxon. 
More  recently,  the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  has  been 
found  to  breed  assortatively  in  what  had  been  thought 
to  be  the  juvenile  plumage  of  the  Wreathed  Hornbill, 
with  which  it  is  sympatric,  and  thus  it  is  clearly  a  good 
species  (Figure  1).  Nevertheless,  much  confusion 
involving  this  enigmatic  bird  persists  in  the  literature. 

That  has  not  always  been  so.  When  some  hornbills 
collected  by  Dr  Heifer  around  1837  in  Tenasserim 
reached  the  Indian  museum  in  Calcutta,  the  Curator 
Edward  Blyth  realized  that,  although  virtually  identical 
in  plumage,  they  were  strikingly  different  in  certain  other 
respects  from  the  Wreathed  Hornbill.  Blyth  (1843) 
named  the  new  species,  comparing  it  to  what  he 
recognized  as  the  closely  similar  Papuan  Hornbill  A. 
plicatus.  Even  then  Blyth  realized  that  subruficollis  could 
not  be  conspecific  with  the  sympatric  Wreathed 
Hornbill,  and  he  cogently  discussed  age-related  changes 
in  casque  and  bill  structure,  as  well  as  constant 
differences  between  adults  of  the  two  species  in  casque 
shape.  However,  Blyth  (1843,  1847,  1849,  1866  and 
1875)  vacillated  as  to  whether  subruficollis  should  stand 
as  a  full  species  or  be  treated  as  a  subspecies  of  plicatus. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  subruficollis  was  only  known 
from  southern  Myanmar  (Burma)  (Anderson  1889, 
Hume  and  Davison  1878,  Oates  1882,  Ramsay  1877), 
until  Sharpe  (1879)  listed  Bornean  specimens  as  this, 
whereupon  specimens  from  other  regions  (“Malacca” 
and  Sumatra)  were  identified  with  subruficollis  (Dubois 
1884,  Nicholson  1883).  Also  around  this  time,  the  idea 
was  first  advanced  by  German  ornithologists  that 
subruficollis  was  the  juvenile  of  undulatus  (Blasius  and 
Nehrkorn  1881,  Muller  1882).  Later,  specimens  of 


subruficollis  were  identified  from  Thailand  (Gairdner 
1915,  Gyldenstolpe  1916  and  1920,  Meyer  de 
Schauensee  1946,  Riley  1938)  and  northern  Burma 
(Stanford  andTicehurst  1935  and  1939),  so  it  seemed 
that  its  range  was  quite  extensive  and  largely  coincident 
with  that  of  undulatus.  The  only  major  areas  of  the  range 
of  undulatus  from  which  subruficollis  had  not  been 
definitely  recorded  were  Indochina,  north-east  India, 
and  Java.  Then  when  Sanft  (1953)  argued  (for  the  first 
time  in  English)  that  subruficollis  represented  only  a 
juvenile  stage,  most  subsequent  authors  (Kemp  1978, 
van  Marie  and  Voous  1988)  followed  him  in  relegating 
subruficollis  to  the  synonymy  of  nominate  undulatus.  Sanft 
( 1 960)  even  hypothesized  that  lowland  birds  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  highlands,  thereby  justifying  both  his 
invalidation  of  subruficollis,  and  his  synonymy  of  the  large 
northern  race  ofWreathed  Hornbill  A.  undulatus  ticehursti 
(Deignan  1941).  Some  authors  (beginning  with  Schlegel 
1862)  considered  all  three  ( undulatus ,  subruficollis ,  and 
plicatus)  conspecific. 

It  is  ironic  that  Sanft’s  idea  that  subruficollis  was  the 
juvenile  of  undulatus  found  such  wide  acceptance,  since 
age-related  changes  in  casque  structure  of  congeneric 
species  had  been  known  for  many  years,  and  many 
specimens  of  subruficollis  are  obvious  adults  with  several 
casque  tiers.  Even  harder  to  comprehend  is  Sanft’s  claim 
that  E.  Stresemann  agreed  with  him  on  this  taxonomic 
issue,  since  Stresemann  (1914)  had  previously  dealt 
thoroughly  with  the  subject  of  casque  development  in 
the  closely  related  Papuan  Hornbill. 

A  few,  however,  resisted  Sanft’s  ideas:  Deignan 
(1963)  considered  subruficollis  a  race  of  plicatus,  and  Elbel 
(1969  and  1977)  attempted  to  clarify  the  dispute  with 
his  studies  of  mallophagans  (feather  lice).  Results  of 
Elbel’s  work  were  widely  taken  as  showing  that 
subruficollis  hosts  different  feather  lice  than  does 
undulatus,  and  that  (assuming  that  the  host-specificity 
of  these  parasites  has  compelling  taxonomic 
implications)  subruficollis  is  closer  to  plicatus  (Hussain 
1984)  or  to  undulatus  (Kemp  1995).  However,  what 
Elbel  showed  was  that,  for  three  different  genera  of 
feather  lice:  1)  the  same  species  of  one  genus  was  found 
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Figure  1 .  (page  84) 

1 .  Adult  male  Wreathed  Hornbill  (Thailand,  P. 
Poonswad). 

2.  Adult  male  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  (A.  Vidhidharm). 
Note  bright  eye-ring,  dark  surrounding  skin. 

3.  Adult  female  Wreathed  Hornbill  (Thailand,  P. 
Poonswad). 

4.  Adult  female  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  (A. 

Vidhidharm).  Note  orbital  skin  coloration  as  in  male. 

5.  First-year  Wreathed  Hornbill  (Thailand,  P. 

Poonswad).  Note  reddish  base  of  unwreathed  bill. 

6.  Fledgling  Wreathed  Hornbill  (Thailand,  P.  Poonswad). 
Note  pale  iris  and  near  lack  of  throat  slash. 

7.  Dorsal  views  of  adult  male  hornbill  specimens:  (left) 
mainland  nominate  Wreathed;  (centre)  Greater  Sunda 
nominate  Wreathed;  and  (right)  Plain-pouched 
Hornbill.  Note  the  more  acute  angles  formed  by 
casque  tiers  of  Plain-pouched  and  the  redder  basal 
tier;  the  slightly  paler,  redder  crest  colour  of  Sunda 
specimen;  and  the  greener  upperparts  colour  of  Plain- 
pouched. 

8.  Lateral  views  of  same  as  in  8.  Note  also  more  golden- 
buff  sides  of  head  on  Sunda  Wreathed  and  Plain- 
pouched;  and  for  Plain-pouched  only,  bicoloured 
orbital  skin,  broader  gape  feathering,  and  chestnut 
forehead  feathering  broadly  reaching  orbital  ring. 

9.  Pair  of  Plain-pouched  Hornbills  (A.  Vidhidharm). 

10.  Third-year  female  Wreathed  Hornbill  (P.  Poonswad). 
Note  throat  pouch  colour  changing  from  yellow  to 
blue. 


on  all  three  hornbills;  2)  one  species  of  the  second  genus 
was  found  on  both  undulatus  and  subruficollis,  while 
another  occurred  only  on  plicatus ;  and  3)  one  species  of 
the  third  genus  was  found  on  both  subruficollis  and 
plicatus ,  and  another  species  occurred  only  on  undulatus. 
Thus,  studies  of  the  mallophagans  of  subruficollis  actually 
have  not  provided  the  assorted  taxonomic  insights 
attributed  to  them. 


RE-EVALUATION  OF  RANGE  IN 
MAINLAND  ASIA 

The  records  of  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  from  Upper 
Chindwin  (Stanford  andTicehurst  1935  and  1939)  in 
West  Burma  led  to  Ripley’s  (1961)  suggestion  that  it 
might  be  expected  in  north-eastern  India,  and  to  its 
being  listed  for  Assam  (Kemp  1988,  1995)  (Figure  2). 
However,  my  enquiries  and  searches  at  the  AMNH, 
where  subruficollis  specimens  from  Margherita,  Assam 
(Hussain  1994,  Kemp  1988  and  1995,  Ripley  1961) 
were  said  to  be  held,  showed  that  no  Assam  subruficollis 
are  now  there,  nor  was  there  a  record  of  any  in  the  only 
major  accession  from  Assam  (the  Rothschild 
Collection).  It  then  became  evident  (Rasmussen  1998) 
that  these  records  resulted  from  confusion  with  the 
largest  race  of  Wreathed  Hornbill  ( ticehursti  of  West 
Bengal  through  northern  Thailand)  (Rasmussen  1998). 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted  that  re¬ 
examination  of  all  three  syntypes  of  subruficollis  (Warren 
1966)  at  BMNH  failed  to  confirm  the  comment  (Kemp 
1995)  that  any  had  been  re-labelled  as  ticehursti. 


Figure  2.  Map  comparing  formerly  understood  range  of  Plain-pouched 
Hornbill  (Kemp  1995)  with  that  deriving  from  this  study  and  more  recent  data. 
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Figure  3. 

(A)  CT-scan  of  lateral  views  ofWreathed  (left)  and  Plain-pouched  (right)  showing  differing  bill  proportions  (basal  casque 
height,  casque  vs.  bill  length  ratios)  and  less  swollen,  more  curved  lower  mandible  of  Plain-pouched. 

(B)  X-ray  (radiograph)  of  lateral  view  of  bills  ofWreathed  Hornbill  (upper)  and  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  (lower).  Note 
especially  the  much  higher  bony  structure  underlying  the  base  of  the  casque  in  Plain-pouched,  and  the  greater  density 
of  bony  struts  within  the  mandibles. 

(C)  CT-scan  of  frontal  views  of  bills  at  about  midsection:  (left)  Wreathed  and  (right)  Plain-pouched  (other  visible 
structures  are  stuffing  and  feather  shafts).  Note  narrower,  more  compressed  bill  shape  of  Plain-pouched. 
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Plate  1.  Wreathed  and  Plain-pouched  Hornbills.  In  flight  (1  to  r):  adults  of  mainland  Wreathed,  female  and  male;  adults  of 
Plain-pouched,  male  and  female.  Centre  row  (1  to  r):  adults  of  mainland  Wreathed,  male,  and  female’s  head;  adult  male’s 
head  of  Sundas  nominate  Wreathed;  head  of  juvenile  Wreathed.  Lower  row  (1  to  r):  adult  female  Sundas  nominate 
Wreathed  (yellow-pouched  variant);  adult  male  and  adult  female  Plain-pouched.  Original  watercolour  by  John  Schmitt. 
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In  the  course  of  working  out  that  no  Assam  records 
of  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  exist,  I  also  realized  that  the 
northern  Burma  records  were  incorrect,  and  that  this 
species  thus  does  not  even  approach  India’s  borders. 
The  only  evidence  for  the  presence  of  this  species  in 
northern  Burma  (Myitkyina  District)  was  on  the 
authority  of  Stanford  andTicehurst  (1935  and  1939); 
however,  both  Stanford’s  specimens  from  there  (and  now 
at  BMNH)  are  undulatus ;  one  is  a  juvenile  that 
(understandably)  had  been  misidentified  as  subruficollis 
(M.  P.  Adams,  in  litt.).  Further,  Stanford  andTicehurst 
(1939)  mentioned  that  the  Vernay-Upper  Chindwin 
Expedition  obtained  a  subruficollis  at  Dalu,  but  in  fact 
that  AMNH  specimen  had  been  published  (Mayr  1938) 
correctly  as  a  juvenile  undulatus ;  it  had  once  been 
identified  as  subruficollis ,  but  this  had  been  erased  and 
replaced  with  undulatus.  Thus,  records  from  northern 
and  western  Burma  were  based  solely  on 
misidentifications. 


In  Arakan,  Burma,  Col.Tickell  (1864)  observed  what 
was  later  interpreted  as  being  subruficollis  (Elliot  1882), 
and  although  a  figure  he  published  separately  illustrates 
subruficollis  (Oates  1883),  Tickell  did  not  distinguish 
between  it  and  undulatus.  The  species’s  existence  in 
Arakan  would  seem  to  be  otherwise  substantiated  by 
an  1844  specimen  collected  by  Phayre  that  was  once 
held  in  the  Indian  Museum  (Blyth  1 847  and  1 849),  but 
Blyth  did  not  specify  it  as  an  adult,  while  he  did  so  for 
Arakan  undulatus ,  and  subsequently  ( 1 87 5)  he  listed  only 
the  latter  for  Arakan,  so  there  is  serious  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  this  specimen  (which  additionally  was  not 
located  when  I  requested  to  see  subruficollis  specimens 
at  the  ZSI,  Calcutta  in  1996).  Finally,  Oates  (1883) 
discounted  the  presence  of  the  species  in  Arakan,  so  it 
should  therefore  be  treated  as  unconfirmed  there  and, 
although  it  has  been  cited  for  the  Karen  Hills  (Kemp 
1995),  as  of  1943  neither  species  had  been  reported 
there,  according  to  one  source  (Smith  and  Garthwaite 


Table  1.  Selected  morphological  characters  of  adults  that  distinguish  populations  of  Wreathed  Hornbill  and/or  are  diagnostic  for  Plain- 
pouched  Hornbill. 


Character 

Populations  of  undulatus 

subruficollis 

ticehursti 

Mainland 

nominate 

Sundas 

nominate 

aequabilis 

Size1 

very  large 

medium 

medium-small 

small 

small 

Basal  casque  height 

low 

low 

low 

low 

high 

Casque  tier  shape 
(from  above) 

obtuse 

obtuse 

obtuse 

obtuse 

acute 

Casque  vs  bill  length 

<  ° 

<  ° 

<  ° 

<  ° 

>  ° 

Basal  casque  tier  colour 

dark  red-brown 

dark  red-brown 

dark  red-brown 

dark  red-brown 

bright  maroon 

Bill  sides  colour  (males) 

very  dark 
red-brown 

very  dark 
red-brown 

very  dark 
red-brown 

very  dark 
red-brown 

rosy-tinged 

Situation  of  above  colour 

extrinsic 

extrinsic 

extrinsic 

extrinsic 

intrinsic 

Wreathing  on  bill  sides 

strong 

strong 

moderate  to  none 

little  to  none 

none 

Crest  colour 

reddish-black 

reddish-black 

brighter,  redder 

brighter,  redder 

reddish-black 

Crest  gloss 

very  glossy 

very  glossy 

very  glossy 

very  glossy 

less  glossy 

Colour  of  crown  sides 

pale  buff 

pale  buff 

richer  golden-buff 

richer  golden-buff 

richer  golden-buff 

Feathering  above  eye2 

condition  1 

condition  1 

condition  1 

condition  1 

condition  2 

Bare  eye-patch  size 

larger 

larger 

larger 

larger 

smaller 

Bare  orbital  skin  colour 

(skins) 

unicoloured 

unicoloured 

unicoloured 

unicoloured 

orbital  ring  paler, 
brighter,  rest 
darker,  duller 

Width  of  commissure 
feathering 

narrow 

narrow 

narrow 

narrow 

wider 

Throat  bars 

slash 

slash 

slash 

irregular,  broader 

none 

Ad.  female  pouch  colour 
(see  text) 

all  pale  blue 

all  pale  blue 

irregular  yellow 
patches 

irregular  yellow 
patches 

all  pale  blue 

Gloss  of  upperparts 

bluish 

bluish 

bluer 

bluer 

bronzier 

Tail  staining 

not  obvious 

not  obvious 

not  obvious 

not  obvious 

strong  chestnut 
stain 

Tail  feathers 

broad 

broad 

broad 

broad 

narrower 

Wing  shape 

broader,  tip 
more  rounded 

broader,  tip 
more  rounded 

broader,  tip 
more  rounded 

broader,  tip 
more  rounded 

slightly  narrower, 
tip  more  pointed 

1  All  are  highly  sexually  dimorphic  in  size,  and  comparisons  were  made  within  sexes. 

2  Condition  1 :  chestnut  feathering  of  male’s  forehead  diagonal  to  eye  and  does  not  reach  bare  eye-skin. 
Condition  2:  chestnut  feathering  of  male’s  forehead  perpendicular  to  eye  and  broadly  reaches  bare  eye-skin. 
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1 943) .  Thus,  there  are  no  valid  records  of  subruficollis 
anywhere  north  of  Upper  Pegu,  and  the  species’s 
historical  range  in  Burma  should  include  only  the 
lowlands  of  the  Pegu  area  through  Tenasserim  (Figure 
2). 

Most  if  not  all  of  these  mistaken  identifications  have 
resulted  from  the  similarity  of  juvenile  and  immature 
Wreathed  Hornbills  (to  three  years  of  age,  P.  Poonswad 
in  litt.)  to  adult  male  or  juvenile  Plain-pouched  Hornbills; 
juvenile  Wreathed  Hornbills  (Plate  1)  lack  the  wreaths 
on  the  bill  sides  and  have  undeveloped  casque  tiers  and 
paler  throat  bars.  On  some  juvenile  Wreathed  specimens, 
the  throat  bars  are  very  difficult  to  see,  hence  the 
misidentifications  which  have  long  clouded  the  literature. 

Ornithologists  working  inThailand  generally  did  not 
accept  Sanft’s  (mal)  treatment  of  subruficollis ,  and  instead 
most  considered  it  a  race  of plicatus.  Even  there,  however, 
misleading  distributional  information  accrued,  including 
Gyldenstolpe’s  (1916  and  1920)  confused  accounting 
of  which  species  he  had  observed  and  collected  in 
northern  Thailand.  His  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  records 
were  probably  correctly  rejected  by  Deignan  (1945)  but 
elsewhere  (Kemp  1995)  were  interpreted  as  a  local 
extirpation,  although  no  definite  records  exist  from 
northern  Thailand.  In  Thailand  it  is  now  definitely 
known  from  a  few  sites  in  the  south-west  (Chimchome 
et  al.  1997,  Junge  and  Kooiman  1951,  Poonswad  1994, 
Poonswad  et  al.  1994,  Round  1988)  in  lowland  mixed 
deciduous  and  dry  evergreen  forest  (P.  Poonswad  in  litt.). 

What  may  be  the  original  record  of  subruficollis  for 
“Malacca”  was  said  (Dubois  1884)  to  be  a  specimen  in 
the  museum  in  Brussels  (IRSNB),  but  this  specimen 
was  not  located  by  the  author  during  a  1998  visit  there, 
and  in  any  case,  ‘Malacca’  trade-skins  are  of  unreliable 
provenance.  For  many  years,  subruficollis  was  listed  for 
Malaysia  (Chasen  1935),  but  was  subsequently  treated 
as  unconfirmed  there  (Wells  1973).  Persistent  reports 
(Ho  and  Supari  1 993  and  1 997,  Wells  1 999)  of  flocks  in 
flight  were  finally  confirmed  very  recently  (P.  Poonswad 
and  D.  R.  Wells,  pers.  comm.)  by  a  videotape  proving 
the  occurrence  of  Plain-pouched  Hornbills  in  northern 
Malaysia. 


RE-EVALUATION  OF  PURPORTED 
RANGE  IN  INDONESIA 

The  other  major  source  of  confusion  has  been  the 
Greater  Sunda  populations  ofWreathed  Hornbill. These 
are  typically  smaller,  often  much  smaller,  than  mainland 
Wreathed  Hornbills,  especially  of  the  northern  race. 
Most  Sunda  specimens  lack  or  have  very  reduced  bill 
wreaths  even  as  full  adults  (Plate  1).  Compared  to 
mainland  Wreathed  Hornbills,  their  proportions  are 
more  compact,  their  bills  shorter,  and  the  males  even 
have  more  golden-tinged  sides  of  the  head,  all  characters 
that  make  them  more  similar  to  the  Plain-pouched 
Hornbill.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  there  has 
been  so  much  confusion.  However,  in  other  features  the 
Sunda  birds  are  clearly  Wreathed  Hornbills.  It  is  telling 
that  the  German  ornithologists  (Blasius  and  Nehrkorn 
1881,  Muller  1882,  Parrot  1907,  Sanft  1953)  who 
espoused  the  treatment  of  the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill 
as  the  juvenile  ofWreathed  Hornbill  had  almost  no  true 
Plain-pouched  specimens  available  for  study — they  were 


referring  instead  toWreathed  Hornbills  from  the  Greater 
Sundas  in  German  museums,  many  of  which  had  been 
(and  still  are)  labelled  as  subruficollis.  The  confusion 
between  Plain-pouched  Hornbills  and  Sundaic 
Wreathed  Hornbills  is  such  that,  even  in  Forshaw’s 
(1994)  monumental  Kingfishers  and  related  birds ,  an  adult 
female  undulatus  from  Sumatra  (identified  by  USNM 
number)  was  accidentally  illustrated  instead  of  a  true 
female  subruficollis ,  with  the  casque  details  faithfully 
rendered  as  in  undulatus. 

The  first  report  of  subruficollis  outside  of  Burma  was 
of  specimens  collected  on  the  Lawas  River,  Borneo,  by 
Ussher  and  Treacher,  and  identified  as  such  by  Sharpe 
(1879).  Following  this,  several  authors  recorded  the 
species  from  Borneo  (Everett  1899,  Hose  1893,  Ogilvie- 
Grant  1892),  and  although  its  occurrence  on  this  island 
has  been  dismissed  (Kemp  1995),  numerous  specimens 
in  various  museum  collections  are  still  labelled  as  such. 
Nevertheless,  all  of  the  many  Bornean  specimens  re¬ 
examined  for  this  study,  including  those  cited  by  Sharpe 
(1879),  are  clearly  undulatus. 

The  original  record  of  subruficollis  for  Sumatra 
(Nicholson  1883)  is  clearly  in  error,  as  the  soft-part 
colours  recorded  for  the  specimen  in  question  by  the 
collector  include  “skin  below  throat...  followed  by  a 
broad  black  line  ...”.  Despite  this,  and  while  reiterating 
that  subruficollis  lacks  the  black  throat  bar,  Nicholson 
(1883)  stated  “I  cannot  detect  it  on  the  skin”  and  blithely 
considered  this  obvious  undulatus  as  the  first  record  of 
subruficollis  for  Sumatra  with  the  caveat  “having  been 
recorded  from  Borneo,  it  was  quite  likely  to  occur  in 
[Sumatra]  also.”  This  error  led  to  others,  and  subruficollis 
continues  to  be  listed  as  definite  or  tentative  for  Sumatra 
(Andrew  1992,  Collar  et  al.  1994,  Holmes  et  al.  1994, 
Kemp  1995,  King  1997),  and  although  said  (Kemp 
1995)  to  have  been  rejected  for  Sumatra  by  van  Marie 
andVoous  (1988),  these  authors  were  instead  following 
Sanft’s  treatment.  However,  all  four  purported 
subruficollis  specimens  at  AMNH  from  “Boelse” 
(=Boeloe),  Sumatra  (Kemp  1 988  and  1 995)  are  actually 
undulatus.  Other  reports  from  Sumatra  all  appear  either 
to  pertain  to  misidentified  undulatus  specimens  or  to 
sight  records.  Given  this  confusion,  undocumented  sight 
records  can  hardly  be  accepted,  and  the  occurrence  of 
the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  in  Sumatra  is  unsupported 
and  unlikely. 

MORPHOLOGICAL  DIFFERENCES 

Although  most  recent  sources  indicate  the  lack  of  a 
throat  bar  and  wreathing  on  the  bill  sides  as  the  only 
distinguishing  features,  morphological  comparisons 
show  several  consistent  differences  between  Wreathed 
and  Plain-pouched  hornbills.  In  casque  height  and  shape 
(Figure  3),  and  a  number  of  other  characters 
(summarized  in  Table  1),  the  two  species  differ  strikingly, 
and  the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  is  closer  to  Papuan 
H  ornbill.  Indeed,  the  latter  two  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  on  casque  shape,  and  their  presumptive 
relationship  was  already  recognized  in  the  1840s  by 
Blyth.  Although  a  case  could  be  made  for  the  treatment 
of  Plain-pouched  as  a  race  of  Papuan  Hornbill,  their 
major  differences  in  soft-part  colours  and  male  head 
coloration  (not  to  mention  the  huge  range  discontinuity 
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between  northern  Peninsular  Malaysia  and  the 
Moluccas),  indicates  they  would  almost  certainly  behave 
as  distinct  species  in  the  unlikely  event  of  overlap,  and 
thus  are  best  considered  as  biological  species. 

Clearly  there  is  a  taxonomic  problem  within  the 
Wreathed  Hornbill:  the  nominate  race  as  presently 
constituted  contains  both  southern  mainland  birds, 
which  are  smaller  than  ticehursti  but  otherwise  seem 
indistinguishable;  and  the  Sumatran,  Javan,  and  Bali 
birds  which  have  less-developed  bill  wreaths  or  lack  them 
altogether.  Adult  males  of  the  Sundaic  birds  have  more 
golden-buff  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  have  paler, 
brighter  reddish  crests  than  the  reddish-black  ones  of 
continental  birds.  Bornean  birds  were  separated  out  as 
a  new  race  aequabilis  by  Sanft  (1960)  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  small  size,  but  while  this  probably  does  not  hold 
consistently  since  most  other  Sundaic  birds  are  also 
small,  almost  all  specimens  from  Borneo  do  differ  from 
the  other  island  populations  in  having  a  larger,  more 
irregular  dark  throat  bar,  sometimes  covering  the  entire 
rear  half  of  the  pouch.  Exactly  how  this  translates  into 
the  colours  of  the  living  birds  is  not  clear.  Also,  many 
adult  females  from  the  Sundas  have  yellowish  blotches 
on  their  throat  pouches,  rather  than  solid  blue  ones, 
and  one  photographed  (Davison  and  Chew  1996)  of 
uncertain  but  probably  Greater  Sundas  origin,  has  the 
pouch  entirely  yellow,  as  does  at  least  one  Javan  female 
at  NNM.  An  adult  female  from  Cambodia  at  BMNH 
also  has  an  entirely  orange-yellow  throat,  but  the 
significance  of  this  is  uncertain  as  it  is  the  only 
continental  specimen  yet  seen  from  east  ofThailand.  It 
should  also  be  noted  here  that  adult  males  of  both 
undulatus  and  subruficollis  consistently  have  yellow  throat 
pouches,  reports  of  blue-pouched  male  subruficollis 
(Hussain  1984)  being  due  to  confusion  with  A.  plicatus. 

CURRENT  POPULATION  STATUS 

The  above  re-evaluation  of  historical  records  shows  that 
the  confirmed  range  of  the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill  was 
much  more  restricted  than  previously  thought  (Figure 
2).  Since  within  that  small  range  only  a  few  pairs  of  the 
Plain-pouched  Hornbill  were  known  in  western 
Thailand,  there  seemed  real  cause  for  concern,  especially 
given  the  revelation  that  this  species  is  a  lowland 
specialist.  In  1995,  during  several  days  spent  in  one  of 
the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill’s  former  strongholds, 
around  Tonghoo  in  the  Sittang  Plain  of  southern 
Myanmar,  I  failed  to  see  a  single  hornbill,  and  indeed 
virtually  all  the  lowland  areas  we  saw  were  under  rice 
cultivation.  However,  the  recent  and  now-confirmed 
reports  of  a  flock  of  about  900  in  southernmost  Thailand 
near  the  Malaysian  border  (P.  Poonswad  in  litt.)  and 
large  flocks  in  northern  Malaysia  have  radically  altered 
the  picture  for  the  Plain-pouched  Hornbill,  and  for  a 
change  the  news  is  good. The  species  seems  to  be  highly 
local,  and  surveys  are  especially  needed  in  their  areas  of 
former  abundance  in  Myanmar,  both  in  the  Pegu  region 
and  inTenasserim,  to  gain  a  real  understanding  of  their 
current  situation. 


I  wish  to  thank  especially  P.  Poonswad  for  the  helpful  comments  and 
excellent  photos,  J.  Schmitt  for  painting  the  accompanying  original 
plate,  A.  C.  Kemp,  P.  D.  Round,  M.  P.  Adams  and  D.  R.  Wells  for 
information.  B.  Frohlich,  National  Museum  of  Natural  History,  fa¬ 
cilitated  the  making  of  CT-scans.  Specimens  were  studied  at,  or  in¬ 
formation  was  requested  from  the  following  museums  (full  names 
given  for  acronyms  cited  in  the  text):  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  (AMNH),  New  York;  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia;  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society;  the  Field  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago;  the  Institut  Royal  des  Sciences 
Naturelles  de  Belgique  (IRSNB);  the  Museum  fur  Naturkunde,  Ber¬ 
lin;  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  Harvard;  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History'  (USNM),  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.;The  Natural  History  Museum  (BMNH),Tring, 
UK;  Naturalis  (NNM),  Leiden;  the  Staatliches  Naturhistorisches 
Museum,  Braunschweig;  the  Swedish  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Stockholm;  the  Yale-Peabody  Museum,  New  Haven;  and  the  Zoo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  India  (ZSI),  Calcutta. 
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Conservation  efforts  for  the  threatened  White-naped  Grus  vipio  and  Hooded  Cranes  G.  monacha 
have  focused  on  breeding  and  wintering  areas,  in  part  because  of  a  lack  of  information  on  migratory 
habitats.  From  1991-1993,  satellite  tracking  was  used  to  determine  stopover  locations  for  these 
species.  This  paper  reports  on  migratory  sites  in  eastern  China  and  also  on  the  Russian  side  of 
Lake  Khanka,  near  the  international  border  with  China.  In  addition,  satellite  tracking  documented 
local  crane  movements  in  winter  at  Poyang  Lake.  Ground  surveys  provided  valuable 
supplementation  of  satellite  data.  We  discuss  the  conservation  implications  of  our  study,  particularly 
the  need  to  expand  protected  areas  for  both  migratory  and  wintering  habitats. 


North-east  Asia  has  seven  crane  species,  more  than  any 
other  region  on  earth  (Table  1).  Like  most  waterbirds 
breeding  in  northern  latitudes,  the  cranes  perform  long 
migrations  each  spring  and  fall.  These  migrations  pass 
through  some  of  the  most  heavily  populated  areas  on 
earth,  including  the  eastern  plains  of  China.  Rapid 
economic  development  has  created  intense  pressure  on 
wetlands  and  other  natural  ecosystems  along  these 


migration  corridors.  Six  of  the  seven  cranes  of  northeast 
Asia  migrate  across  eastern  China;  four  of  these  six 
species  are  threatened.  The  threatened  White-naped 
Crane  Grus  vipio  and  Hooded  Crane  G.  monacha  nest 
along  the  Russian-Chinese  border  and  winter  in 
southern  Japan,  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  the  Chang 
Jiang  river  basin  of  southern  China  (Figure  1). 


Table  1.  Cranes  of  north-east  Asia 


Species 

Status1 

Range2 

Demoiselle  Crane 
Grus  virgo 

Lower  risk 

Breeds  across  central  Asia  from  northeast  China  through  Mongolia  and  Kazahkstan 
to  the  Ukraine.  Winters  in  Indian  subcontinent  and  Africa. 

Common  Crane 

Grus  grus 

Lower  risk 

Breeds  across  northern  Eurasia  from  far  eastern  Russia  to  Norway  and  Germany. 
Winters  from  eastern  China  across  southern  Asia,  and  also  in  north-east  and  north 
Africa,  France,  and  Spain. 

Hooded  Crane 

Grus  monacha 

Vulnerable 

Breeds  in  far  eastern  Russia  north  to  southern  Yakutia  and  west  to  Lake  Baikal. 
Winters  in  southern  Japan,  southern  Korea,  and  the  Chang  Jiang  basin  of  China. 

Red-crowned  Crane 
Grus  japonensis 

Endangered 

Breeds  in  Hokkaido,  Japan  and  in  north-eastern  China  and  far  south-eastern  Russia. 
Winters  in  Hokkaido,  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  the  east  coast  of  China. 

Sandhill  Crane 

Grus  canadensis 

Lower  risk 

Breeds  in  north-eastern  Siberia,  Alaska  and  Canada,  and  in  northern  parts  of  the 
United  States  from  Oregon  to  Michigan.  Winters  from  California  to  Texas,  northern 
Mexico,  also  Florida.  Non-migratory  subspecies  in  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Cuba. 

Siberian  Crane 

Grus  leucogeranus 

Endangered 

Breeds  in  limited  areas  of  northern  Siberia.  Winters  in  very  localized  parts  of  the 
Chang  Jiang  basin  of  China,  northern  India,  and  by  the  Caspian  Sea  in  Iran. 

White-naped  Crane 
Grus  vipio 

Vulnerable 

Breeds  in  north-eastern  China,  south-eastern  Russia,  and  eastern  Mongolia.  Winters 
in  Izumi,  Japan,  the  Korean  Peninsula,  and  the  Chang  Jiang  basin  of  China. 

1  As  proposed  in  Meine  and  Archibald  (1996),  in  accordance  with  revised  IUCN  Red  List  guidelines. 

2  From  Meine  and  Archibald  (1996). 
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Figure  1.  Distribution  ofWhite-naped  Crane  Grus  vipio 
and  Hooded  Crane  G.  monacha  [adapted  from  Meine  and 
Archibald  (1996)]. 


Longitude 

Figure  3.  Locations  at  Bohai  ofWhite-naped  Cranes  G. 
vipio  tracked  from  Russia  during  autumn,  1991-1993. 


While  the  Chinese  Government  took  little  action  for 
bird  or  wetland  conservation  during  the  period  before 
1976,  since  then  remarkable  efforts  have  resulted  in 
establishment  of  a  large  and  expanding  network  of 
nature  reserves.  As  of  1993,  over  700  nature  reserves 
covered  560,666  km2  or  over  5.5%  of  China’s  land  area 
(National  Environment  Protection  Agency  1 994).  Since 
then,  many  additional  nature  reserves  have  advanced 


Figure  2.  Locations  of  wetland  nature  reserves  along  crane 
flyways  in  eastern  China. 


China  toward  its  goal  of  protecting  over  10%  of  its  land 
area  (MacKinnon  et  al.  1996).  Cranes,  because  of  their 
rarity,  beauty,  and  cultural  significance,  inspired 
establishment  of  numerous  reserves.  Over  20  nature 
reserves  protect  wetlands  along  the  migratory  flyways 
of  the  east  Asian  cranes  (Figure  2) .  Most  of  these  reserves 
were  established  because  of  breeding  or  wintering  cranes 
and  other  birds,  with  populations  present  for  long 
periods  each  year.  The  survival  of  cranes  and  many  other 
waterbirds,  however,  depends  in  part  upon  preserving 
the  habitats  used  for  brief  periods  in  spring  and  fall 
during  the  migrations.  Unless  these  transitory  resting 
and  feeding  areas  persist,  the  cranes  will  have  great 
difficulty  passing  between  the  protected  areas  of  their 
breeding  and  wintering  grounds. 

The  rapid  movement  of  cranes  across  long  distances 
makes  study  of  migration,  and  identification  of  migratory 
habitats,  difficult.  Recent  developments  in  the 
technology  of  satellite  tracking  have  allowed  small, 
lightweight  satellite  platform  transmitter  terminals 
(PTTs)  to  be  placed  successfully  on  cranes.  Several 
studies  have  helped  elucidate  the  migration  routes  of 
cranes  in  eastern  Asia  (Chong  et  al.  1 994,  Higuchi  et  al. 
1994  and  1996). 

This  paper  reports  on  the  locations  used  by  migratory 
White-naped  and  Hooded  Cranes  in  eastern  China  and 
immediately  adjacent  areas  of  Russia,  during  the  period 
199 1-1 993.  We  also  report  on  duration  of  use  of  different 
areas,  protected  status  of  the  sites,  and  implications  for 
conservation.  In  addition,  we  report  on  locations  used 
by  White-naped  and  Hooded  Cranes  on  one  of  their 
most  important  wintering  grounds  at  Poyang  Lake  in 
the  Chang  Jiang  river  basin. 
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METHODS  AND  DATA 

The  methods  used  in  these  satellite  tracking  studies  have 
already  been  reported  (Higuchi  et  al.  1994  and  1996). 
During  the  current  study,  those  cranes  migrating 
through  Xingkai  Hu  (called  Lake  Khanka  in  Russia)  in 
spring  were  captured  using  rocket  nets  at  their  wintering 
grounds  in  Izumi,  Japan.  Cranes  migrating  through 
Bohai  and  through  Xingkai  Hu  in  autumn  were  captured 
during  their  flightless  moult  period  on  the  breeding  areas 
in  Russia. 

The  PTTs  were  fitted  to  the  backs  of  the  cranes  either 
by  epoxy  resin  or  by  harnesses  that  were  affixed  around 
the  chests  of  these  birds.  Different  PTTs  were  used  in 
different  years,  and  weighed  between  44  and  80  g.The 
batteries  had  an  expected  life  of  3-6  months,  although 
actual  life  varied  among  transmitters.  The  threads  that 
were  used  to  secure  the  harnesses  wear  out  after  roughly 
a  year. 

The  PTTs  emitted  a  unique  frequency  detected  by 
one  of  several  circling  Argos  satellites.  The  signals  were 
relayed  to  Argos  headquarters  in  France,  and  then 
provided  to  researchers  in  Tokyo.  To  extend  the  battery 
life,  the  PTTs  were  set  to  emit  signals  for  6  hours  out  of 
every  12  hours.  Depending  on  satellite  location  and  time, 
from  0-4  locations  would  be  obtained  per  day.  Signal 
strength  varied,  and  thus  accuracy  of  the  locations  varied 
in  precision.  For  this  report,  we  only  used  data  with  a 
relatively  strong  signal  strength  rating  (of  location  class 
T’  or  higher)  to  plot  locations  in  Figures  3-9.  Signals 
with  lower  ratings  yielded  less  reliable  locations  for  the 
birds,  and  were  discarded. 

Data  are  reported  for  the  years  1991-1993  (see Table 
2). The  migration  routes  ofWhite-naped  Cranes  tracked 
from  Japan  in  1991-1993  (Higuchi  et  al.  1992,  1996) 
and  White-naped  and  Hooded  Cranes  from  Russia  in 
1991  and  1992  (Higuchi  et  al.  1994)  have  already  been 
published.  The  migration  routes  ofWhite-naped  Cranes 
tracked  from  Russia  in  1 993  have  not  yet  been  published, 
and  will  be  shown  elsewhere  with  the  names  of  Russian 
collaborators  (Fujita  et  al.  in  prep.). 

From  10-14  November  1996  (3-5  years  after  the 
PTT  data  were  collected),  two  areas  heavily  utilized  by 
migratory  cranes  were  visited  on  the  ground,  to 
determine  habitat  types,  human  activity,  and  threats  to 
cranes  or  their  habitats.  These  two  areas  were  chosen 
because  of  their  proximity  to  Tianjin  municipality. 


China’s  fourth  largest  city.  The  two  crane  sites  had 
previously  lacked  any  known  significance  for  waterbirds, 
and  were  neither  within  nor  near  any  designated  nature 
reserves.  Locations  were  determined  on  the  ground 
using  a  Trimble  Geoexplorer  Geographical  Positioning 
System  (GPS)  receiver. 

The  GPS  locations  had  a  reliability  of  roughly  100 
m.  PTT  location  accuracy  varied  from  <150  m  to  1,000 
m,  depending  on  location  class.  This  degree  of  error 
meant  that  precise  quantitative  conclusions  could  not 
be  made  on  habitats  used  by  cranes.  Cranes,  however, 
could  be  located  within  a  mosaic  of  habitat  types,  and 
conclusions  drawn  on  the  characteristics  of  landscapes 
used  by  migratory  cranes. 

JH  visited  Poyang  Lake  Nature  Reserve  (PLNR) 
from  24  February  -  2  March  1997  to  examine  habitats 
identified  by  crane  PTT  data.  He  had  previously  studied 
habitat  use  by  cranes  at  PLNR  during  six  different 
winters  (including  two  of  the  three  winters  of  this  PTT 
study),  and  seen  the  wetlands  under  varying  conditions 
of  drought. 

RESULTS 

Locations  for  migrating  White-naped  Cranes  in  the 
Bohai  area  of  eastern  China  are  mapped  in  Figure  3, 
for  autumn  1991-1993.  Multiple  PTT  location  data  are 
provided  for  each  bird.  The  largest  number  of  crane 
locations  were  recorded  at  (1)  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow 
River  in  Shandong  Province,  (2)  close  beside  the  edge 
ofTianjin  City  (Site  A  on  Figure  3),  and  (3)  just  outside 
the  Tianjin  City  administrative  boundaries  in  Hebei 
Province  (Site  B).  The  only  protected  area  used  by 
migrating  White-naped  Cranes  was  the  Yellow  River 
delta,  a  national  level  nature  reserve.  The  other  nature 
reserves  near  Bohai  (Figure  2)  were  not  used  by  these 
cranes. 

Figure  4  summarizes  the  relative  use  of  locations  by 
cranes  in  the  Bohai  area,  compared  to  the  entire 
migration.  Of  nine  White-naped  Cranes  and  one  Hooded 
Crane,  four  stayed  at  Bohai  for  70%  or  more  of  the  entire 
migratory  period  (migratory  period  is  the  number  of 
days  spent  by  each  bird  between  the  breeding  and 
wintering  areas).  Two  more  of  the  10  birds  stayed  at 
Bohai  for  over  25%  of  their  migrations,  while  only  1 
bird  failed  to  stop  near  Bohai. 


Table  2.  Cranes  successfully  tracked  by  satellite  between  Russia  and  wintering  grounds  in  China  and  Japan,  1991-1993. 1 


Species 

Number 

Year 

Location  captured 

White-naped  Crane 

1 

1991 

Daurski  Nature  Reserve,  Chita  Region,  Russia 

White-naped  Crane 

3 

1992 

Daurski  Nature  Reserve,  Chita  Region,  Russia  and  Khinganski 
Nature  Reserve,  Amur  Region,  Russia 

White-naped  Crane 

4 

1992 

Izumi,  Kyushu,  Japan 

Hooded  Crane 

1 

1992 

Daurski  Nature  Reserve,  Chita  Region,  Russia 

White-naped  Crane 

7 

1993 

Daurski  Nature  Reserve,  Chita  Region,  Russia  and  Khinganski 
Nature  Reserve,  Amur  Region,  Russia 

White-naped  Crane 

3 

1993 

Izumi,  Kyushu,  Japan 

1  Two  additional  cranes  were  tracked,  one  from  Russia  to  Japan  in  1993  and  two  from  Japan  to  China  in  1993,  but  their 
data  are  not  included  in  this  paper. 


%  of  total  migration  days  %  of  total  migration  days  %  of  total  migration  days 
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Figures  4b-e  show  the  relative  importance  of  different 
parts  of  the  Bohai  area.  Northern  Bohai  (including  the 
eastern  vicinity  of  Tianjin)  and  the  Yellow  River  Delta 
were  most  significant  for  migrating  cranes. 

The  two  locations  near  Bohai,  that  were  ground- 
checked  in  1996,  shared  similar  features.  Site  A  (see 
Figure  4)  is  atYixingfu  just  outside  urban  areas  ofTianjin 
City,  and  consists  of  farmland  with  scattered  small 
villages.  Crane  locations  were  in  farm  fields  of  100  ha 
or  larger,  mostly  harvested  rice  fields;  winter  wheat  and 
vegetable  fields  were  also  present.  Presumably,  the  cranes 
were  feeding  on  waste  rice  after  the  harvest.  This  site 
has  no  sizable  wetlands,  except  a  reservoir  heavily  used 
by  people  with  water  too  deep  for  cranes.  Only  one  crane 
location  was  beside  the  reservoir.  A  shallow  river  channel 
extends  near  the  reservoir,  with  a  slow  current  and  areas 
of  emergent  vegetation  with  shallow  water  that  might 
be  suitable  for  cranes  to  roost  at  night. 

During  the  10-12  November  1996  visit,  no  cranes 
were  seen  on  the  ground  although  41  Common  Cranes 
Gnts  grus  flew  low  overhead.  Interviews  with  local 
farmers  indicated  that  Red-crowned  Cranes  G.japonensis 


Individuals 


Individuals 


Figure  4.  Percentages  of  migration  days  spent  at  Bohai  by 
migrating  White-naped  and  Hooded  Cranes  in  autumn, 

199 1-1 993. The  horizontal  axis  represents  individual  birds. 
North  Bohai  refers  to  areas  north  and  east  of  the  Hai  River 
that  passes  through  Tianjin  to  enter  the  sea.  West  Bohai 
refers  to  locations  south  of  the  Hai  River  and  up  to  (but  not 
including)  the  Yellow  River  Mouth.  East  Bohai  refers  to  all 
areas  east  of  (but  not  including)  the  Yellow  River  Mouth. 


Longitude 

Figure  5.  Locations  ofWhite-naped  Cranes  at  Xingkai  Hu 
(Lake  Khanka),  tracked  from  Izumi,  Japan  in  spring,  1991- 
1993. 


Longitude 

Figure  6.  Locations  ofWhite-naped  Cranes  at  Lake 
Khanka,  tracked  from  Russia  in  autumn,  1992—1993. 
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had  recently  been  present  at  one  rice  field  (that  also 
had  satellite  tracking  locations  from  the  previous  years) 
and  at  another  field  planted  in  winter  wheat.  According 
to  these  people,  cranes  stop  in  some  fields  every  year. 

Land  use  appeared  relatively  stable  at  Yixingfu, 
although  a  new  wine-malting  factory  had  been  developed 
and  one  village  was  trying  to  develop  cooperation  with 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Most  agriculture  currently  is  by 
private  farmers  utilizing  hand  tools  or  small  tractors. 
The  proximity  of  Yixingfu  to  the  city  makes  further 
development  likely. 

The  second  site,  just  over  the  border  in  Hebei 
Province,  is  marked  B  on  Figure  4.  Crane  locations  were 
in  farmland,  owned  by  private  farmers  and  the  army. 
Only  rice  is  grown  here.  Several  small  rivers  pass  through 
the  area,  with  water  heavily  polluted  by  industry.  A  short 
distance  south  of  the  crane  locations  is  extensive  reed 
marsh,  and  farther  south  one  of  the  larger  salt  pond 
complexes  in  the  region. 

Neither  Site  A  nor  B  includes  wetlands  that  appear 
to  have  significant  value  for  waterbirds. Tianjin  City  has 
ten  reservoir  or  other  wetland  areas  used  by  migratory 
waterbirds;  only  one  of  these  sites  (Qikou  and 
Mapengkou)  had  crane  PTT  locations,  substantially 
fewer  locations  than  either  Site  A  or  B.  Yixingfu  is 
noteworthy  for  its  large,  relatively  undisturbed  fields, 
but  similar  areas  exist  to  the  north  that  also  have  shallow 
river  channels  that  might  be  suitable  for  roosting.  A 
single  Common  Crane  was  flushed  from  one  of  these 
channels  a  year  later. 

Figures  5  and  6  indicate  locations  used  by  White- 
naped  Cranes  near  Xingkai  Hu  (Lake  Khanka)  in  the 
border  area  of  China  and  Russia  in  1991-1993.  This 
area  includes  two  national  level  nature  reserves,  Xingkai 
Hu  in  China  and  Khankaiski  in  Russia.  The  two 
countries  have  signed  an  agreement  designating  this 
reserve  complex  as  an  international  nature  reserve.  Most 
crane  locations  were  outside  the  boundaries  of  these 
nature  reserves,  where  many  wetlands  in  both  countries 
have  been  converted  to  agriculture  (Harris  and  Su, 
unpublished  observations,  1988,  1990, 1992  and  1994). 
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Spring  migration  Winter  migration 

Figure  7.  Percentages  of  migration  days  spent  at  Xingkai 
Hu  (Lake  Khanka)  by  migrating  White-naped  Cranes, 
spring  and  fall,  1992-1993.  Locations  from  both  China  and 
Russia  are  included.  Locations  from  one  bird  (ID  9377)  for 
fall  1992  are  not  included  because  the  sample  size  was  too 
small. The  horizontal  axis  represents  individual  birds. 


These  data  indicate  that  additional  wetlands  should  be 
protected  in  both  countries.  Initial  boundaries  of  these 
reserves  were  smaller  than  might  have  been  desired  in 
response  to  a  variety  of  local  concerns.  Currently,  threats 
of  continuing  wetlands  loss  are  greater  in  China,  even 
within  reserve  buffer  or  experimental  use  zones  (S.  Feng, 
Xingkai  Hu  Nature  Reserve,  pers.  comm.  1 998),  in  part 
because  the  economic  downturn  in  Russia  has  slowed 
agricultural  activity.  White-naped  Cranes,  particularly 
non-breeding  birds,  do  use  farmlands  for  feeding  (Meine 
and  Archibald  1996).  But  wetlands  are  critical  for  crane 
breeding  and  roosting,  and  also  support  numerous  other 
birds. 

Figure  7  indicates  the  high  importance  of  Xingkai 
Hu  (Lake  Khanka)  for  cranes  migrating  between  Izumi, 
Japan  and  Russia.  Of  eight  cranes,  four  spent  over  25% 
of  migration  days  in  this  area.  Only  one  crane  did  not 
stop  here. 

Figures  8  and  9  show  the  locations  ofWhite-naped 
and  Hooded  Cranes  tracked  from  Russia  to  their 
wintering  grounds  at  Poyang  Lake,  in  Jiangxi  Province, 
China.  The  data  indicate  substantial  local  movement 
within  the  wintering  period.  During  the  winter  dry 
season,  lowering  water  levels  expose  330,000  hectares 
of  wetlands  (Melville  et  al.  1992).  Only  a  small  part  of 
Poyang  Lake  is  protected  within  Poyang  Lake  Nature 
Reserve  (PLNR,  with  an  area  of  22,400  hectares). While 
Hooded  Cranes  primarily  remained  within  PLNR,  many 
White-naped  Crane  locations  were  outside  PLNR, 
particularly  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  Poyang  Lake 
50  km  distant  from  PLNR. 

White-naped  Crane  PTT  locations  indicated  almost 
exclusive  use  of  wetland  habitats.  Within  PLNR,  this 
species  primarily  occurred  at  the  three  areas  with  most 
expansive  wetland  habitat  in  winter  -  Bang  Hu,  Dahu 
Chi,  and  Dacha  Hu.  This  result  was  consistent  with 
ground  observations  1986-1994  (Harris  1986,  Harris 
et  al.  1995;  PLNR  staff,  pers.  comm.  1997).  PTT 
locations  from  Hooded  Cranes  during  the  winter  of 
1992-1993,  however,  indicated  that  this  species  often 
used  dry  areas  near  the  western  and  south-eastern 
boundaries  of  the  nature  reserve.  Winter  1992-1993  was 
unusually  dry,  and  the  wetlands  within  PLNR  held  little 
water;  few  cranes  of  any  species  were  present  within  the 
nature  reserve  (Harris  et  al.  1995). 

Winter  1996-1997  had  apparently  suitable  water 
conditions  for  wintering  cranes,  but  Harris  found  few 
cranes  within  the  PLNR  during  his  visit  24  February-2 
March.  Furthermore,  habitats  used  by  Hooded  and 
especially  White-naped  Cranes  were  distinctly  different 
than  in  earlier  years.  On  three  occasions,  White-naped 
Cranes  were  observed  in  shallow  water  (flocks  of  2,  121, 
and  about  30;  for  the  first  two  instances,  they  were 
loafing,  not  feeding).  Foraging  White-naped  Cranes  were 
primarily  observed  in  dry  areas  of  grasses  and  forbs  with 
scattered  patches  of  Phragmites ,  both  inside  PLNR  and 
a  short  distance  outside  (flocks  of  7,  66,  100,  270,  and 
289  birds  at  four  locations). This  habitat  is  flooded  only 
during  summer  periods  of  high  water.  In  early  1986  and 
1987, White-naped  Cranes  were  never  observed  feeding 
in  dry  locations  of  this  type  but  only  on  shallow  water 
or  wet  mudflats,  usually  together  with  Siberian  Cranes 
Grits  leucogeranus  (Harris  1986,  unpublished  data).  In 
1997,  only  two  families  of  Hooded  Cranes  were  seen, 
foraging  with  White-naped  Cranes  at  two  locations 
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Figure  8.  Locations  at  Poyang  Lake  ofWhite-naped 
Cranes  tracked  from  Russia  in  winter  1991-1993. 
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Figure  9.  Locations  at  Poyang  Lake  of  Hooded  Cranes 
tracked  from  Russia  in  winter,  1992. 

distant  from  open  water.  In  contrast,  in  the  mid  1980s, 
while  Hooded  Cranes  often  foraged  in  mud  edging 
wetlands,  they  always  remained  near  open  water  areas. 

This  change  in  behaviour  by  White-naped  and 
Hooded  Cranes  may  be  a  result  of  changes  to  their 
preferred  habitats  -  perhaps  submergent  aquatic  plants 
had  declined  in  wetland  portions  of  PLNR  in  1997  so 
that  the  cranes  switched  to  alternative,  drier  habitats. 
Alternatively,  the  cranes  might  have  been  limited  to 
water  in  the  mid  1980s  to  avoid  proximity  to  people. 
Possibly  a  decade  of  protection  within  PLNR  has 
allowed  the  cranes  to  use  drier  feeding  areas  close  to 
human  activity. 

During  this  same  period  in  1997,  no  Siberian  Cranes 
were  observed  within  PLNR.  About  600  were  present 
just  outside  the  nature  reserve  and  not  far  from  White- 
naped  and  Hooded  Cranes.  The  Siberian  Cranes, 
however,  were  feeding  exclusively  in  shallow  water, 
where  numerous  tubers  and  leaves  of  Vallisneria  spiralis 
(a  submerged  aquatic)  were  also  present.  This  plant 
species  is  presumed  to  be  an  important  food  for  the 
Siberian  Crane  (Zhou  and  Ding  1987,  Liu  and  Chen 
1991).  While  published  information  is  lacking  on  the 
ecology  of  Vallisneria  at  Poyang,  the  distribution  of  the 
closely  related  Vallisneria  americana  is  affected  by  changes 


in  turbidity  and  water  depth  (Korschgen  and  Green 
1988). 

DISCUSSION 

The  significance  of  the  Bohai  region  for  migratory 
White-naped  and  Hooded  Cranes,  as  well  as  for  other 
crane  species,  suggests  that  more  intensive  studies 
should  be  undertaken  during  spring  and  fall.  Studies 
elsewhere  have  indicated  the  importance  of  both  feeding 
and  roosting  habitats  for  migratory  cranes  (Meine  and 
Archibald  1996).  While  Whooping  Cranes  Grus 
americana  use  both  croplands  and  wetlands  for  feeding 
during  migration,  all  stopover  locations  include 
proximity  to  some  type  of  wetland;  wetlands  are  used 
for  roosting,  loafing,  and  feeding  (Howe  1 987,  Lingle  et 
al.  1991).  Given  the  wide  availability  of  agriculture  fields 
for  cranes  to  feed,  wetland  habitat  may  be  limiting  in 
Tianjin.  Additional  studies  should  focus  on  wetlands 
used  by  cranes  for  roosting  in  the  Tianjin  area,  including 
less  obvious  sites  such  asYixingfu  where  crane  use  has 
already  been  proven  by  the  PTT  data. 

Our  study  indicates  that  ground  surveys  are  a  highly 
useful  complement  to  PTT  studies,  even  when 
undertaken  years  after  the  crane  migrations  actually 
followed  by  satellite  tracking.  During  the  time  the 
satellite-tagged  cranes  are  actively  migrating,  it  can  be 
extremely  difficult  logistically  to  organize  field  teams  to 
visit  widely  separated  sites  at  short  notice.  Yet  future 
PTT  studies  would  benefit  from  having  the  ground 
component  organized  and  funded,  to  occur  either  during 
or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  migrations.  Our  studies 
of  cranes  migrating  through  Tianjin  are  continuing, 
building  a  knowledge  base  that  will  prove  highly  valuable 
if  further  PTT  work  is  attempted. 

While  cranes  during  breeding  and  wintering  periods 
in  eastern  China  use  vast  wetland  areas  as  free  as  possible 
of  human  activity,  the  crane  PTT  locations  at  Tianjin 
indicate  that  cranes  do  utilize  the  human  landscape 
during  migration.  Sites  such  asYixingfu  cannot  feasibly 
be  protected  as  nature  reserves.  Crane  conservation 
therefore  must  include  strategies  other  than  nature 
reserves  designation  and  management  in  order  to  protect 
migrating  cranes.  At  Yixingfu,  the  cranes  appear  to 
depend  on  agriculture,  and  thus  the  local  people  already 
have  a  positive  role  for  cranes.  Public  education 
programmes  for  the  people  in  these  areas  can  focus  on 
this  positive  role.  Our  preliminary  studies  suggest  that 
the  cranes  do  not  conflict  with  agriculture,  but  future 
field  investigation  should  include  assessment  of  any  crop 
damage  caused  by  cranes,  as  conflicts  with  farmers 
would  render  the  cranes  highly  vulnerable  during  these 
migration  periods. 

Study  of  cranes  during  migration  is  hampered  by 
the  brief  appearance  of  cranes  over  numerous  scattered 
locations.  It  is  difficult  for  field  scientists  to  obtain 
enough  sightings  of  cranes.  During  our  continuing  work 
near  Tianjin,  we  are  attempting  to  recruit  volunteer 
observers  from  these  locations,  particularly  school 
teachers  and  students.  Education  efforts,  as  well  as  field 
studies,  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  close  interaction 
among  field  researchers  and  local  schools. 

Bohai  is  important  for  all  species  of  migratory  cranes 
in  eastern  China  (Williams  et  al.  1991).  Red-crowned 
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and  Siberian  Cranes  are  more  aquatic  than  White-naped 
and  Hooded  Cranes  (Johnsgard  1983),  and  thus  may 
be  more  limited  by  suitable  resting  places  on  migration. 
Particularly  urgent  is  a  similar  study  of  the  Siberian 
Crane,  the  most  aquatic  and  most  endangered  of  eastern 
China’s  cranes,  through  satellite  tracking  and  ground 
surveys. 

The  PTT  data  indicate  that  migratory  and  wintering 
cranes  are  frequently  outside  protected  areas.  In  the  case 
of  Xingkai  Hu  (Lake  Khanka),  the  cranes  are  relying  on 
extensive  wetland  areas  currently  unprotected.  Xingkai 
Hu  and  Khankaiski  Nature  Reserves  also  have  strong 
significance  for  nesting  Red-crowned  and  White-naped 
Cranes  (Shibaev  and  Glushchenko  1 988,  Li  et  al.  1 994) . 
The  boundaries  of  both  reserves  should  be  expanded, 
and  also  the  areas  designated  for  strict  protection  as 
core  zones  within  these  reserves. 

At  Poyang  Lake,  changes  in  water  levels  from  year 
to  year  affect  distribution  of  aquatic  plants  and  wintering 
cranes,  and  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  changes  to 
hydrology  caused  by  Three  Gorges  Dam  and  other 
development  projects  in  the  basin.  Our  PTT  data  from 
1991-1993  and  ground  observations  in  1997  indicate 
that  the  wetlands  currently  protected  within  PLNR  are 
insufficient  to  provide  wintering  habitat  for  cranes 
throughout  each  winter.  It  is  highly  important  that  the 
variety  and  extent  of  protected  wetland  habitats  be 
expanded  to  provide  cranes  with  numerous  alternative 
sites  for  use  through  the  different  hydrologic  conditions 
present  during  any  one  winter  and  during  different  years. 
Another  wetland  reserve,  Nanjishan  Nature  Reserve,  has 
recently  been  designated  and  protects  3,300  ha  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Poyang  Lake  (Jiangxi  Nature 
Reserve  Management  Office,  pers.  comm.  1997).  But 
design  of  an  adequate  complex  of  protected  wetlands 
depends  upon  further  study  of  crane  distribution  at 
Poyang,  and  particularly  investigation  of  the  ecology  of 
both  the  cranes  and  the  aquatic  food  plants  on  which 
they  depend. 

PTT  studies  were  supported  by  theYomiuri  Newspaper  Company, 
the  NEC  and  NTT  Corporations  of  Japan.  K.  Ozaki,  G.  Fujita,  V. 
Krever,  O.  Goroshko,  V.  Andronov,  and  many  others  worked  in  the 
field  to  capture  and  deploy  PTTs  on  cranes. 

The  field  studies  at  Tianjin  were  supported  by  donations  from 
members  of  the  International  Crane  Foundation  (ICF),  who  have 
also  supported  ICF  staff  travel  to  PLNR  and  other  wetlands  within 
China. 
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Birds  of  lower  Garhwal  Himalayas:  Dehra  Dun 
valley  and  neighbouring  hills 

A.  P.  SINGH 


Observations  are  presented  on  the  birds  of  the  Dehra  Dun  valley  and  neighbouring  hills  (between 
77°35'  and  78°15'E  and  between  30°04'  and  30°45'N)  from  June  1982  to  February  2000.  A  total 
of  377  species  were  sighted.  These  included  16  new  records  for  the  area,  and  11  globally 
Near-threatened  and  3  Vulnerable  species.  Resident  species  (306)  were  most  prevalent  in  the 
area,  and  the  majority  of  species  preferred  moist  deciduous  habitat  (199).  Specific  threats  to  the 
habitats  in  the  area  are  discussed.  A  complete  annotated  species  list  of  the  514  species  recorded  in 
the  Dehra  Dun  District  (including  northern  areas  between  30°45'  and  31°N),  and  including 
species  recorded  by  other  authors  in  the  area,  is  also  given. 


INTRODUCTION 

Osmaston  (1935)  was  the  first  to  publish  a  detailed 
account  of  the  birds  of  Dehra  Dun  and  adjacent  hills, 
enumerating  about  400  species  from  the  area.  He  did 
not  define  the  area  precisely  and  it  is  clear  from  his 
descriptions  that  some  species  were  recorded  far  out  of 
Dehra  Dun  District,  e.g.  Snow  Partridge  Lerwa  lenua, 
Himalayan  Snowcock  Tetraogallus  himalayensis ,  White- 
throated  Dipper  Cinclus  cinclus  and  Grandala  Grandala 
coelicolor.  These  species  have  not  been  included  in  the 
list  for  the  District  and,  in  addition,  his  records  of 
European  Nightjar  Caprimulgus  europaeus  (Osmaston 
1921,  1935)  clearly  refer  to  misidentified  Grey  Nightjars 
C.  indicus.  Since  Osmaston’s  time,  records  have  been 
published  from  some  locations  in  the  District:  New 
Forest  (Wright  1949  and  1955,  George  1957  and  1962, 
Singh  1989  and  1999,  and  Mohan  1993  and  1997),  Asan 
Barrage  (Gandhi  1995a,  Narang  1990,  Singh  1991  and 
Tak  etal.  1997),  Chakarata  (Srivastava  1977),  Mussoorie 
(Fleming  1967  and  1977,  Mohan  1992)  and  the 
northern  aspect  of  the  Shiwalik  hills  (Singh  1979  a  and 
b).Tak  (1995)  provided  a  list  of  species  for  the  Dehra 
Dun  District  but  this  included  only  224  species. 

The  present  study  is  based  on  observations  recorded 
over  a  span  of  16  years  from  27  sites  lying  between  300 
and  3000  m  above  mean  sea  level,  spread  all  over  the 
study  area  (Fig.  1). 

STUDY  AREA 

Topography 

The  Dehra  Dun  valley  lies  between  the  west  Himalayan 
mountain  ranges  in  the  north  and  the  Shiwalik  range  in 
the  south,  at  a  mean  altitude  of  485  m.  In  the  west  it  is 
bordered  by  the  Yamuna  river  and  in  the  east  by  the 
Ganga  and  Tons  rivers.  The  valley  is  also  well  watered 
by  perennial  streams.  The  Asan  river,  fed  by  the  Tons 
and  Nunn  riverlets,  flows  through  western  Dehra  Dun 
into  the  Yamuna  river.  Likewise  the  Song,  Suswa  and 
Jakhan  riverlets  flow  down  eastwards  into  the  Ganga 
river  (Fig.  1). 


Figure  1.  Map  of  Dehra  Dun  valley  and  neighbouring  hills 
along  with  birdwatching  sites 
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Vegetation 

Forests  cover  51-58%  of  the  study  area  (Anon.  1995). 
Flat  areas  in  the  valley  are  occupied  by  irrigated 
agricultural  land,  scrub,  tea  gardens,  orchards  and 
habitation.  However,  slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  valley 
have  pure  and  mixed  moist  deciduous  forests,  dominated 
by  sal  Shorea  robusta.  Mixed  stands,  however,  have 
Terminalia  tomentosa,  Adina  cordifolia,  Lagerstromia 
parviflora,  Bombax  ceiba,  Mallows  philippinensis,  Lannea 
coromandelica  as  dominant  species  besides  sal.  Dry 
deciduous  sal  forests  have  Anogeissus  latifolia,  Bauhinia 
variegata,  B.  racemosa,  Butea  monosperma  and  Terminalia 
bellirica  as  the  main  species.  Riverine  and  shrub  areas 
are  composed  of  Dalbergia  sissoo  and  Acacia  catechu. 
There  are  subtropical  pine  Pinus  roxburghii  forests,  while 
moist  temperate  forests  are  dominated  by  broadleaved 
trees:  Quercus  leucotrichophora,  Q.  dilatata,  Q. 
semecarpifolia,  Rhododendron  arboreum,  and  by  conifers: 
Cedrus  deodara,  Pinus  wallichiana,  Picea  smithiana,  Abies 
pindrow  and  A.  spectabilis. 

Climate 

The  area  receives  ca.  200  cm  rainfall  annually,  mostly 
during  the  monsoon  (June  to  September).  The  higher 
mountain  ranges  (above  2,000  m)  receive  snowfall 
during  winter  and,  here,  the  temperature  fluctuates  from 
subzero  to  23°C.  However,  in  the  valley  and  lower  areas 
the  temperature  remains  between  -1°  and  43.9°C  from 
winter  to  summer. 


OBSERVATIONS  AND  DISCUSSION 

A  total  of  377  species  were  recorded,  including  1 1 
categorized  as  globally  Near-threatened  and  two  as 
Vulnerable  (Collar  etal.  1994).  Sixteen  species  were  new 
records  for  the  area,  thus  increasing  the  checklist  for 
Dehra  Dun  District  to  514  species  (Appendix,  which 
see  for  key  to  abbreviations).  Some  observations  on  birds 
in  neighbouring  areas  (outside  Dehra  Dun  District)  are 
included  in  square  brackets. 

Selected  species  of  interest 

Globally  threatened  and  Near-threatened  species 
recorded  during  the  survey 

Black-bellied  Tern  Sterna  acuticauda  (VU).Two  birds 
were  noted  flying  over  the  ‘Yamuna  canal’  700  m  west 
of  Asan  Barrage,  on  29  November  1997.  Osmaston 
(1935)  found  it  to  be  uncommon. 

Pallas’s  Fish  Eagle  Haliaeetus  leucoryphus  (VU).  An 
occupied  nest  on  a  Bombax  ceiba  (25  m)  tree  was  noted 
from  1984-1987  (AB).  It  was  often  observed  preying 
on  Ruddy  Shelducks  Tadorna  ferruginea  (AB).  [A  pair 
was  also  seen  flying  besides  the  Dholkand  Rao  riverlet 
in  January  1991  (DH).]  A  few  pairs  always  bred  near 
the  Yamuna,  Ganges  and  Kansrao  rivers  and  in  the  hills 
as  far  asTiuni  (77°50'E  and  30°55'N)  at  3,010  m  north 
of  Deoban  (Osmaston  1935). 

White-rumped Vulture  Gyps  bengalensis  (LR:  nt).The 
commonest  vulture,  with  flocks  of  90+  observed  in  the 
Doon  Valley.  Regular  roosting  sites  were  big  trees  of 


Shorea  robusta.  (LH),  Ficus  religiosa  (M),  Sir  is  and 
Pterygota  alata  (NF).  Osmaston  (1935)  found  it  to  be 
the  commonest  vulture  in  the  valley.  Probably  breeding 
(Mohan  1997,  NF) .  Congregations  of  up  to  200  vultures 
were  observed  by  George  (1959).  Wright  (1955)  noted 
it  breeding  on  a  banyan  tree  (TV);  the  act  of  mating 
was  accompanied  by  loud  braying  noises. 

Long-billed  Vulture  Gyps  indicus  (LR:  nt).Two  were 
noted  roosting  on  a  peepal  Ficus  religiosa  tree,  along  with 
White-rumpedVultures  and  Egyptian  Vultures  Neophron 
percnopterus ,  in  February  1990  (TG).  Mohan  (1997) 
recorded  it  in  New  Forest  as  a  common,  and  probably 
breeding,  resident. 

Cinereous  Vulture  Aegypius  monachus  (LR:  nt).  [A 
single  sighting  in  January  1991  (DH),  feeding  on  an 
animal  carcass  along  with  White-rumped  Vultures  and 
Large-billed  Crows  Corvus  macrorhynchos .]  Osmaston 
(1935)  observed  it  in  the  higher  hills  and  in  the  Doon 
valley,  along  with  White-rumped  Vultures,  in  winter  . 

Red-headed  Vulture  Sarcogyps  calvus  (LR:  nt).  All  three 
sightings:  December  1997  (KH),  [January  1991  (DH), 
June  1 987  (KF)]  were  of  1-2  individuals  flying  or  circling 
overhead  or  around  cliffs  (DH).  Osmaston  (1935) 
recorded  it  occasionally  with  White-rumped  Vultures. 
George  (1957)  often  observed  1-3  birds  soaring 
overhead  (NF).  Wright  (1949)  also  recorded  it  in 
summer  (TV).  Fleming  (1967)  recorded  it  occasionally 
at  Mussoorie.  Very  rare  (Mohan  1997). 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle  Aquila  clanga  (LR:  nt).  An  adult 
was  seen  sitting  on  a  tree  on  18  January  1994  (AB). 

Imperial  Eagle  Aquila  heliaca  (LR:  nt).  Recorded  twice 
(NF),  flying  overhead  on  both  occasions,  including  an 
adult  on  28  February  1998.  Osmaston  (1935)  recorded 
it  as  a  winter  visitor  in  the  Doon  valley. 

Darter  Anhinga  m.  melanogaster  (LR:  nt).  A  single 
sighting  on  18  July  1994  of  a  bird  sitting  on  an  Ipomoea 
stem  on  a  small  island  (AB).  Osmaston  (1935)  reported 
it  to  be  fairly  common  in  the  Dehra  Dun  valley,  fishing 
with  Little  Cormorants  Phalacrocorax  niger.  One 
individual  was  also  reported  during  1994-1996  from 
Asan  barrage  (Tak  et  al.  1997). 

Black-headed  Ibis  Threskiornis  melanocephalus  (LR:  nt). 
Five  individuals  were  observed  sitting  besides  the 
Yamuna  river  on  7  May  1997  (AB). 

Black  Ibis  Pseudibis  papillosa  (LR:  nt).Two  individuals 
were  seen  besides  theYamuna  river  on  22  February  1 998, 
1  km  west  of  Asan  Barrage.  Tak  etal.  (1997)  also  reported 
five  individuals  (AB). 

Painted  Stork  Mycteria  leucocephala  (LR:  nt).  A  party 
(27)  was  noted  from  June  to  August  1996  and  again  in 
March-April  1998  (AB).Tak  et  al.  (1997)  observed  4 
-30  storks  in  1994  at  Asan  barrage. 

Asian  Openbill  Anastomus  oscitans  (LR:  nt).  Three 
individuals  were  seen  feeding  in  shallow  water  on  7  May 
1997  (AB). Tak  et  al.  (1997)  observed  20  in  June  1997. 
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Spot-winged  Starling  Saroglossa  spiloptera  (LR:  nt). 
Observed  in  March,  June  and  July,  1985-1998  (NF). 
The  noisy  birds  assembled  on  treetops  in  large  flocks.  A 
male  died  after  a  courtship  fight  with  another  male  and 
was  collected  from  the  ground  in  June  1988  (NF).The 
species  was  also  observed  on  flowering  trees  of  Grevillea 
robusta  and  Erythrina  suberosa  in  April,  and  then  in  July 
with  young  ones  (Wright  1955).  A  summer  visitor  at 
New  Forest.  Flocks  of  up  to  30  birds  were  seen  on 
flowering  trees  in  April,  absent  in  May  and  flocks  with 
young  ones  in  June  (George  1957).  Common  in  April 
and  July  in  New  Forest  in  wooded  areas  (Mohan  1997). 

Previous  significant  records 

Himalayan  Quail  Ophrysia  superciliosa  (CR).  Osmaston 
(1935)  reported  three  specimens  collected  from 
Mussoorie  in  1865,  1867  and  1868.  Known  only  from 
the  western  Himalayas  between  1,650-2,100  m  in 
Jharipani  above  Dehra  Dun,  between  Malsi  Deer  Park 
and  below  Mussoorie  (Fig.  l).The  last  specimen  was 
procured  in  1876  from  Mussoorie  (Ali  and  Ripley  1989). 

Western  Tragopan  Tragopan  melanocephalus  (VU). 
Osmaston  (1935)  reported  it  as  a  rare  bird  in  the  area, 
occurring  in  dense  fir  forests  beyond  the  river  Tons  from 
2,400  to  2,700  m.  Fleming  (1967)  found  it  once  at  2,240 
m  at  Mussoorie. 

Cheer  Pheasant  Catreus  zuallichii  (VU).  Fairly  common 
in  hills  beyond  Chakarata  in  steep,  grassy  and  rocky 
slopes  from  2,400  to  2,700  m  (Osmaston  1935).  Fleming 
(1967)  recorded  it  rarely  from  2,130-2,470  m  at 
Mussoorie.  Srivastava  (1977)  reported  it  to  be  scarce  in 
the  Chakarata  forest  division. 

Siberian  Crane  Grus  leucogeranus  (EN).  George  (1957) 
observed  a  flock  of  25  birds  flying  over  New  Forest  on 
12  May  1955  but  their  identity  was  considered  doubtful. 

Wood  Snipe  Gallinago  nemoricola  (VU).  A  winter  migrant 
in  the  Dehra  Dun  valley,  occasionally  seen  in  swampy 
patches  near  the  forest  edge  (Osmaston  1935). 

Indian  Skimmer  Rynchops  albicollis  (VU).  Scarce, 
occurring  mixed  with  terns  on  the  Ganga  and  Yamuna 
rivers  (Osmaston  1935). 

Lesser  Fish  Eagle  Ichthyophaga  humilis  (LR:  nt). 
Osmaston  (1935)  observed  them  on  the  Yamuna  and 
Tons  rivers  and  on  their  larger  tributaries  in  the  hills. 

Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus  (LR:  nt).  A  common 
winter  visitor  in  Dehra  Dun  (Osmaston  1935),  and  in 
the  Tons  valley  in  April  and  May  (Wright  1955). 

Red-necked  Falcon  Falco  chicquera  (LR:  nt). 
Uncommon  in  Dehra  Dun  in  open  country  (Osmaston 
1935). Wright  (1955)  recorded  it  as  a  winter  migrant  in 
the  Tons  valley,  arriving  in  December. 

Long-billed  Thrush  Zoothera  monticola  (LR:  nt). 
Osmaston  (1935)  reported  it  to  be  scarce,  found  in  damp 
forest  patches  in  summer  in  ravines  from  2,400  to  2,700 
m,  at  Deoban  and  Chakarata.  Fleming  (1967)  noted  it 
as  an  occasional  migrant  at  Mussoorie. 


Other  species  of  interest  recorded  during  the 
survey 

Greylag  Goose  Anser  anser  (SR  ).  Flocks  of  up  to 
240-250  individuals  were  recorded  migrating  over  the 
Doon  valley  (NF)  on  25  and  26  February  1986.  The 
birds  headed  north,  75  to  100  m  above  the  ground  in  a 
broad  inverted  V  formation.  Migration  was  observed  in 
the  morning  (08h00),  as  well  as  in  full  moonlight 
(20h45).  It  was  also  observed  at  Asan  barrage  in  March 
1998  (20+)  on  passage. 

Common  Shelduck  Tadorna  tadorna  (NR).  A  single  male 
was  observed  resting  on  an  island  (AB)  with  Ruddy 
Shelducks  T.ferruginea  (500+)  on  24  January  1998,  and 
subsequently  two  were  recorded  on  19  April  1998  (AB). 

Long-tailed  Duck  Clangula  hyemalis  (NR) .  Two  males 
were  noted  with  Mallard  Anas  platyrhynchos  and 
Common  Pochard  Ay  thy  a  fer  in  a  in  deep  water  from  15- 
23  January  1991  (AB). 

White-browed  Piculet  Sasia  ochracea  (NR).  Recorded 
on  Jacaranda  mimosifolia  trees  (10  m+)  in  the  company 
of  Great  Tits  Par  us  major  and  leaf  warblers  Phylloscopus 
(TV)  on  10  April  1997.  Two  piculets  were  also  seen 
feeding  on  insects  in  a  dead  sal  tree  on  17  March  1997 
(PW). 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker  Picus  canns  (SR.).  A  mating 
call  heard  in  late  May  1988  was  described  as  a  high- 
pitched  and  descending  nasal  note:  keaan-keaan- 
keaan-kean  (TV). 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill  Anthracoceros  albirostris 
(SR!  j).  A  party  of  five  were  seen  flying  from  the  Kansrao 
forest  rest  house  to  trees  across  the  railway  line  on  6 
June  1982  (KS). 

Great  Hornbill  Buceros  bicornis  (NR). Three  were  noted 
on  a  tall  (40  m)  sal  tree  at  Phanduwala  forest  rest  house 
on  1 7  March  1 998.  White  bars  were  noted  in  the  centre 
of  the  black  wings  and  the  white  tail  had  a  broad  black 
band.  This  sighting  at  78°E  is  the  westernmost  record 
in  the  Himalayas  -  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987)  gave  Kumaon 
(79°E)  as  the  western  limit. 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher  Halcyon  capensis  (SRj  2).  One 
was  observed  sitting  on  a  branch  overhanging  the  Song 
river  in  May  1992  (LH). 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater  Merops  leschenaulti  (SR^. 
Seen  along  the  Yamuna  canal  (AB)  and  also  near  sal 
forest  edges  and  clearings  (TI). 

[Lesser  Cuckoo  Cuculus  poliocephalus  (SRt  ,)•  A  single 
bird  was  noted  calling  from  a  Cedrus  deodara  tree  in  a 
mixed  ban  oak  Quercus  leucotrichophora  forest  (DA)  on 
28  April  1999.] 

[Green-billed  Malkoha  Phaenicophaeus  tristis  (NR) .  A 
single  sighting  in  an  area  of  burnt  forest  on  7  June  1 984 
(MO).] 

Red-breasted  Parakeet  Psirtacula  alexandri  (SR!).  Large 
flocks  (30+)  were  observed  feeding  on  the  fruits  of  Melia 
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azadirach  in  mid  winter,  December  1 989  and  1 997  (NF), 
along  with  Black  Bulbuls  Hypsipetes  leucocephalus . 

Speckled  Wood  Pigeon  Columba  hodgsonii  (SR^.Two 
individuals  were  noted  resting  on  a  broadleaved, 
evergreen  tree  (15  m+)  in  a  mixed  deciduous  forest  on 
20  December  1986  (TV). 

Spotted  Redshank  Tringa  erythropus  (NR).  A  single  bird 
was  seen  feeding  with  seven  Black-winged  Stilts 
Himantopus  himantopus  on  24  January  1998  (AB). 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybridus  (SRl  J.  Three  flew 
over  the  reservoir  and  returned  to  rest  on  a  small  island 
on  19  April  1998  (AB). 

Black-necked  Grebe  Podiceps  nigricollis  (NR).  Four 
individuals  were  observed  on  1 9  January  1 99 1  and  again 
on  24  January  1997  (AB). 

Black-necked  Stork Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus  (SR]  2). 
A  group  (two  adults  and  one  immature)  were  seen 
feeding  in  marshes  with  seven  Woolly-necked  Storks 
Ciconia  episcopus  on  7  May  1997,  with  one  individual 
again  in  April  1998  (AB). 

Hooded  Pitta  Pitta  sordida  (SRj).  Recorded  from  a  lush 
green  bush-covered  hillside  with  steep  slopes  (TV),  from 
July  to  September  1988  and  in  a  mixed  forest  from  5  to 
7  May  1998  (NF).  Call  a  short,  hollow,  monotonous 
quck,  quck  repeated  4-35  times  in  a  sequence,  while 
sitting  on  a  branch  in  the  ‘nullah’  or  under  shade. 

Ashy  Woodswallow  Artamus  fuscus  (SR^.  [Four  birds 
were  seen  flying  over  the  ‘Dholkhand  Rao’  riverlet  on 
14  April  1993  (DH).]  Subsequently,  a  single  bird  was 
noted  circling  over  moist  deciduous  forest  on  17 
December  1987  (TV).  Recorded  previously  by 
Osmaston  (1919). 

Brown  Dipper  Cinclus pallasii  (SRj  ).  Recorded  along 
the  small  torrents  of  the  Tons  riverlet,  bordered  by  steep 
rocky  slopes  and  boulders,  on  8  February  1998  (TK). 
[Also  seen  at  Maldeota  in  January  1989.]  Osmaston 
(1935)  did  not  observe  it  in  the  valley. 

Snow-browed  Flycatcher  Ficedida.  hyperythra  (SRl  ). 
A  single  individual  was  seen  in  bamboo  clumps  Bambusa 
from  3  December  1984  to  1 1  January  1985  (NF).This 
sighting  (77°59’E)  is  west  of  the  limit  of  Kumaon  given 
by  Ali  and  Ripley  (1989). 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher Ficedula  westermanni  (NR).  It 
was  observed  during  summer  in  the  hills  on  deodar 
Cedrus  deodara  and  oak  trees  (CH,  MU,  [DA]).  The 
sighting  at  Chakarata  (77°32'E)  is  far  west  of  central 
Nepal  (82°E),  the  limit  given  by  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987). 

White-rumped  Shama  Copsychus  malabaricus  (SR  ).  [A 
single  sighting  of  a  pair  on  25  April  1991,  at  a  water 
hole  (MO).]  Previously  recorded  by  Bhatnagar  and 
Misra  (1972a). 

Hodgson’s  Redstart  Phoenicurus  hodgsoni  (NR).  A 
single  sighting  on  26  January  1990  amongst  boulders 


on  a  dry  bush  covered  hillside  (KH).  This  sighting 
(77°59'E)  is  the  westernmost  record  of  the  species  -  Ali 
and  Ripley  (1987)  give  80°E  in  Nepal  as  the  western 
limit. 

Variable  Wheatear  Oenanthe  picata  (SRl  ,  ).  A  bird 
(dark  phase  ‘ opistholeuca ’)  observed  in  a  dry  riverbed 
and  scrub  on  3  and  8  January  1987  (KH). 

I sabelline Wheatear  Oenanthe  isabellina  (SR,  ).  A  single 
record  in  November  1987  of  a  male  sitting  on  a  bush  in 
a  dry  fallow  field,  and  along  the  Nunn  riverlet  (KH). 

Winter  Wren  Troglodytes  troglodytes  (SR]  ).  A  single 
sighting  in  December  1988  on  a  pile  of  damp  wood  and 
in  bushes  near  a  forest  edge  (NF). 

Mountain  Bulbul  Hypsipetes  mcclellandii  (SRj  ,).  A 
single  bird  was  observed  feeding  on  nectar  of  Bombax 
ceiba  blossoms,  and  later  feeding  on  insects  on  Salix  trees 
planted  beside  the  stream  at  Sulphur  Springs,  on  22 
February  2000. 

Chestnut-headed Tesia  Tesia  castaneocoronata  (SRl  ). 
A  single  sighting  on  1 1  April  1992  (TV),  in  moist  mixed 
deciduous  vegetation  on  a  hillside  ( Athatoda  vasaca, 
ferns)  with  boulders. 

Brownish-flanked  Bush  Warbler  Cettia  fortipes.  The 
eastern  subspecies  fortipes  was  seen  during  passage  in 
spring  (TV,  NF).  It  was  identified  by  its  distinctive  song: 
wheeee...  cliiwhichee ,  different  from  that  of  C.  f.  pallidus. 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  Acrocephalus  dumetorum  (SR  ). 
Found  in  bushes  on  passage  in  April,  where  it  was 
detected  by  its  alarm  call  (TV). 

Booted  Warbler  Hippolais  caligata  (NR).  Observed 
during  spring  passage  in  small  bushes  and  trees  (KH). 

Common  Chiffchaff  Phylloscopus  collybita  (NR). 
Observed  commonly  on  bushes  besides  the  Nunn  (KH) 
and  Suswa  (MS)  riverlets  during  passage 
(February-March  1990,  1998)  and  also  in  winter. 

Dusky  Warbler  Phylloscopus  fuscatus  (SRt).  [A  single 
bird,  observed  on  the  ground  besides  a  small  pool  of 
water  (2  m  across)  in  a  sal  forest  clearing,  flicking  its 
wings  and  showing  its  fulvous  flanks  and  undertail 
coverts  (January  1991,  DH).]  Recorded  from  AB 
(January  1998)  [and  DH  in  January  1991], 

Sulphur-bellied  Warbler  Phylloscopus  griseolus  (SRt). 
Observed  in  spring  in  Doon  valley  (NF,TV)  and  during 
summer  in  the  hills  (MU).  Song  a  melodious  note,  sung 
while  creeping  on  a  branch  or  trunk  of  Shorea  robusta, 
on  passage  (NF). 

Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler  Phylloscopus  reguloides  (NR). 
Observed  in  oak  forest  and  also  in  alpine  meadows  (DB). 

Scaly-breasted  Wren  Babbler  Pnoepyga  albiventer 
(SR  4).Two  sightings,  one  in  December  1988  and  the 
other  in  March  1997.  The  first  was  of  a  bird  hopping 
amongst  bushes  and  boulders,  on  a  hillside  bordered 
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by  rocky  slopes  and  moist  vegetation  (ferns,  Athatoda 
vasaca )  (TV). 

Tawny-Bellied  Babbler  Dumetia  hyperythra  (NR).  A 
single  sighting  on  20  November  1989  of  two  individuals, 
searching  insects  among  dry  leaves  on  the  ground  in  a 
shady,  moist,  mixed  deciduous,  bush-covered  hillside 
(TV).  [Also  seen  among  bushes,  on  the  ground  in 
January  1991  (DH).] 

Striated  Babbler  Turdoides  earlei  (NR).  A  noisy  party 
of  (4+)  birds  on  tall  grass  in  marshes,  on  24  January 
1991  (AB). 

Large  Grey  Babbler  Turdoides  malcolmi  (NR).  Noisy 
birds,  often  observed  in  dry  scrub  and  fallow  land  (AB, 
KH,TG). 

Silver-eared  Mesia  Leiothrix  argentauris  (NR).  A  small 
party  (6+)  observed  on  Quercus  leucotrichophora.  trees 
in  a  damp,  shady,  hillside  (MU)  on  7  April  1995,  along 
with  a  pair  of  White-browed  Shrike  Babblers  (NR). 

Red-billed  Leiothrix  Leiothrix  lutea  (SR  ).  Observed 
in  April  1992:  one  singing  hidden  in  an  open  bush- 
covered  hillside  (TV),  and  a  party  (5+)  chasing  each 
other  in  bamboo  clumps  (TV). 

[Whiskered Yuhina  Yuhina  flavicollis  (SR(  J.  A  pair  was 
observed  in  a  mixed  hunting  party  of  tits,  treecreepers 
and  leaf  warblers  catching  insects  in  a  moist,  dense  and 
mixed  patch  of  ban  oak  trees  (DA)  on  29  April  1999.] 

Black-chinned  Yuhina  Yuhina  nigrimenta  (NR).  A  bird 
was  photographed  on  a  deodar  Cedrus  deodara  tree,  in  a 
mixed  hunting  party  of  Black-throated  Tits  Aegithalos 
concinnus  and  leaf  warblers  (Company  Garden,  MU). 

Fire-tailed  Sunbird  Aethopyga  ignicauda  (SR4). 
Observed  during  winter  on  mistletoe  Loranthus 
longiflorus  and  on  bottlebrush  Callistemon  trees 
(Botanical  garden,  NF).  These  sightings  from  New 
Forest  (670  m)  are  below  the  limit  of  1,200  m  given  in 
Ali  and  Ripley  (1989).  [Also  seen  on  Rhododendron 
arboreum  blossoms  in  April  1984  (DA).] 

[Eurasian Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus  (NR).  A  few 
birds  observed  feeding  on  grains  in  a  terraced  field  near 
a  village,  2  km  west  of  Dhanaulty  in  April  1984.]  The 
only  previous  records  from  Uttar  Pradesh  are  of  an 
unconfirmed  report  of  breeding  at  NainiTal,  Kumaon 
(Ali  and  Ripley  1987)  and  a  listing  of  its  occurrence, 
with  no  details,  in  Pithoragarh  (Kumaon)  (Tak  1995). 

[Streaked Weaver  Ploceus  manyar  (NR).  A  flock  of  40+ 
birds  feeding  on  millet  crops  in  a  field  on  the  edge  of 
Rajaji  National  Park,  5  km  south  of  Mohand  in  April 
1988.] 

Red-browed  Finch  Callacanthis  burtoni  (SR  ).  9+  birds 
feeding  on  a  mountain  slope  under  Cedrus  deodara  trees 
along  with  Common  Rosefinches  in  April  1996  (MU). 


Status  Groups  of  Birds 

The  bird  species  in  the  study  area  have  been  categorized 
into  various  status  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  seasonal 
pattern  of  migration  (Fig.  2).  Most  of  the  species  were 
residents  (306),  followed  by  winter  migrants  (40)  and 
summer  migrants  (21).  A  few  species  of  vagrants  (4) 
and  passage  migrants  (6)  were  also  present.  The 
breakdown  of  residents  is:  lower  altitude  residents  (152), 
resident  (but  with  altitudinal  migration)  (77),  overall 
residents  of  the  study  area  (47)  and  higher  altitude 
residents  (29). 

Habitat  Preference 

The  habitat  preferred  by  the  majority  of  species  was 
moist  deciduous  vegetation  (199),  followed  by  scrub 
(117),  dry  deciduous  (92),  aquatic  (76),  subtropical  pine 
(73),  moist  temperate  (68),  building,  rock,  cliff  (37), 
habitation  (24)  and  subalpine  (7).  Preference  for  habitats 
amongst  different  ‘status  groups’  indicated  that  resident 
species  mostly  preferred  moist  deciduous  and  scrub 
habitats.  Winter  migrants  showed  a  preference  for 
aquatic  and  scrub  habitats,  while  summer  migrants  were 
found  mainly  in  moist  deciduous  vegetation.  However, 
a  few  species  of  vagrants  inhabited  scrub  and  rock 
country.  Passage  migrants  were  aquatic  or  preferred 
moist  deciduous  vegetation. 

Threats  to  the  Area 

Forested  areas  in  both  the  valley  and  the  hills  are  under 
threat  from  cattle  grazing,  lopping,  cutting  of  grass, 
summer  fires,  weeds  ( Ageratum  conyzoides,  Eupatorium 
glandulosum,  Lantana  camara,  Parthenium  hysterophorus), 
illicit  felling  (, Acacia  catechu )  and  poaching  of  gamebirds. 
The  flat  areas  with  agriculture,  orchards  and  tea  gardens 
are  being  covered  with  concrete  as  the  population 
increases  in  the  valley.  Some  areas  of  Dehra  Dun  city 
also  have  air  pollution  from  traffic  and  limestone  kilns. 
Rivers  are  threatened  by  fishing,  mining  of  beds  for  sand, 
gravel  and  stones,  all  of  which  have  led  to  depletion  of 
habitat  for  birds  and  aquatic  fauna.  The  Song  river  is 
polluted  with  toxic  discharge  from  a  distillery.  Limestone 
mining  near  Mussoorie  and  Sulphur  Springs,  although 
now  on  a  small  scale,  was  once  prevalent  on  a  large  scale, 
covering  an  area  of  c.  720  ha  (Mudgal  and  Mehta  1986). 
This  has  caused  considerable  soil  erosion  and  landslides, 
making  these  mountain  slopes  completely  barren.  This 
area  was  also  once  habitat  (1,650-2,000  m)  for  the  now 
Critically  Endangered  (Collar  et  al.  1994)  Himalayan 
Quail  Ophrysia  superciliosa.  The  wetland  at  Asan  Barrage 
has  problems  with  siltation;  the  prolonged  period  of 
water  discharge  required  for  cleaning  it  out;  motor  boats; 
weeds  e.g.  Eichhornia  crassipes,  Ipomoeafistulosa  and  Typha 
elephantine,  and  poaching  of  migratory  waterbirds. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  my  beloved  father,  late  Professor  Pratap 
Singh,  former  entomologist  at  Forest  Research  Institute,  Dehra  Dun 
and  a  keen  birdwatcher  himself,  for  continuous  guidance  and  en¬ 
couragement.  I  am  also  extremely  thankful  to  Tim  Inskipp  for  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  references  and  improving  the  manuscript. 
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Key  for  Appendix  ABUNDANCE 


C 

Common 

THREAT  CATEGORIES 

F 

Fairly  common 

(CR) 

Critically  endangered 

U 

Uncommon 

(EN) 

Endangered 

R 

Rare 

(VU) 

Vulnerable 

(LR:  nt) 

Low  risk  (near-threatened) 

STATUS 

PM 

Passage  migrant 

HABITATS 

RAM 

Resident,  altitudinal  migrant 

AQ 

Aquatic 

RL 

Lower  altitude  resident 

B 

Building 

RO 

Widespread  resident 

C 

Cliff 

RU 

Higher  altitude  resident 

DD 

Dry  deciduous 

SM 

Summer  migrant 

HB 

Habitation 

VG 

Vagrant 

MT 

Moist  temperate 

WM 

Winter  migrant 

MD 

Moist-deciduous 

R 

Rock 

Significance  of  sightings 

SA 

Subalpine 

NR  = 

New  record  (no  previous  record  from  study  area) 

SC 

Scrub 

SR  = 

Significant  record. 

SP 

Subtropical  pine 

SR, 

Only  one/two  sightings  before. 

SR, 

Recorded  after  a  long  time 

SR, 

Recorded  away  from  known  distributional  range. 

sr4 

Recorded  away  from  known  altitudinal  range. 

SR. 

0 

New/rare  observations  about  behaviour  /habit. 

Under  column  “previous  records”,  numbers  refer  to  those  given  in  the  References. 
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Forktail  16  (2000) 


Birdwatching  sites 

Code 

Site 

Altitude  (m) 

Habitat 

Protection 

Dehra  Dun  District 

AB 

Asan  Barrage 

402 

AQ,  (B),  SC 

UP 

AS 

Asarori 

700 

MD 

NP,  RF 

CH 

Chakarata 

2185-2800 

MT 

RF 

CT 

Clement  Town  Tank 

670 

AQ 

UP 

DB 

Deoban 

2860-3000 

MT,  SA 

RF 

JH 

Jhajra 

650 

MD 

RF 

KA 

Kalsi 

480-850 

AQ,  MD,  SC 

RF 

KH 

Khaddar 

610 

AQ,  SC 

UP 

KP 

Karva  Pani 

700 

AQ,  MD 

RF 

KS 

Kansrao 

585 

AQ,  MD 

NP 

LH 

Lachhiwala 

580 

AQ,  MD,  SC 

NP 

MD 

Malsi  Deer  Park 

850-900 

MD 

RF 

MS 

Mathurawala  Swamp 

670 

AQ,  SC 

UP 

MU 

Mussooree 

2266 

C,  HB,  MT,  SC 

RF 

NF 

New  Forest 

670 

(AQ),  (B),  DD,  HB,  MD,  SC,  (SP) 

RF 

PW 

Phanduwala 

670 

MD 

NP 

SD 

Santala  Devi 

700-900 

AQ,  MD,  SC 

RF 

ss 

Sulphur  Springs 

750 

AQ,  C,  DD,  R,  SC 

RF,  U 

TG 

Tea  Garden 

650 

(DD),  MD,  SC 

UP 

TI 

Timli 

600-647 

MD,  SC 

RF 

TK 

Tapkeshwar 

660 

AQ,  C,  MD 

UP 

TV 

Tons  Valley  Forest 

615-670 

C,  MD,  R 

RF 

UB 

Ubiquitous 

300-3000 

Neighbouring 

areas 

DA 

Dhanaulty 

2580 

MT 

RF 

DH 

Dholkhand 

500-730 

AQ,  C,  DD,  MD,  SC,  SP 

NP 

KF 

Kampty  Falls 

1219 

AQ,  SP 

RF 

ML 

Maldeota 

750-1050 

C,  DD,  MD,  R,  SC 

RF,  UP 

MO 

Mohand 

300-447 

DD,  MD,  SC,  SP 

NP,  RF 

NP  =  National  Park 
RF  =  Reserved  Forest 
UP  =  Unprotected 
( )  =  Planted;  Artificial 


Forktail  16  (2000) 


Birds  of  lower  Garhwal  Himalayas 
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Bird  species  recorded  during  the  survey  and  other  records  from  Dehra  Dun  District 


[  ]  =  records  from  neighbouring  districts 


Locations 

Habitat 

Abundance 

Status 

Previous  records 

Chukar  Alectoris  chukar 

5,  6,  16,  64,  78,  79 

Black  Francolin 

Francolinus  francolinus 

KA,  SA,  [DH] 

MD,  SC 

F 

R 

5,  10,  16,  20,  24,  43,  45, 

64,  75,  76,  78,  79,  82,  86 

Grey  Francolin 

Francolin  us  pond  iceria  nus 

KH,  NF,  [DH,  MO] 

DD,  SC 

F 

RL 

5,  6,  20,  45,  64,  79,  80, 

85,  86 

Hill  Partridge 

Arborophila  torqueola 

5,  6,  16,  64,  75,  76,  79 

Common  Quail 

Coturnix  corurnix 

5,  6,  64,  75,  76,  79 

Rain  Quail 

Coturnix  coromandelica 

5,  6,  64,  75,  76,  79 

Blue-breasted  Quail 

Coturnix  chinensis 

5,  64,  79 

Jungle  Bush  Quail 

Perdicula  asiatica 

KH,  NF,  [MO] 

DD,  MD,  SC 

C 

RL 

5,  6,  64,  74,  75,  76, 

79,  85,  86 

Himalayan  Quail 

Ophrysia  superciliosa 

5,  27,  64,  78 

Western  T ragopan 

Tragopan  melanocephalus 

16,  64,  79 

Koklass  Pheasant 

Pucrasia  macrolopha 

CH,  [DA] 

MT 

U 

RU 

5,  16,  64,  65,  78,  79 

Himalayan  Monal 

Lophophorus  impejanus 

5,  16,  64,  78,  79,  81 

Red  Junglefowl 

Gallus  gallus 

UB 

DD,  MD 

F 

RL 

5,  6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  77, 

79,  85,  86 

Kalij  Pheasant 

Lophura  leucomelanos 

CH,  MU,  [DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RO 

5,  6,  15,  16,  20,  43,  45, 

64,  65,  72,  75,  76,  77, 

78,  79,  82,  86 

Cheer  Pheasant 

Catreus  wallichii 

5,  16,  64,  78,  79 

Indian  Peafowl 

Pavo  cristatus 

KP,  KS,  TI,  [DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD,  SC 

F 

RL 

5,  6,  64,  75,  76,  77, 

78,  79,  86 

Lesser  Whistling-duck 
Dendrocygna  javanica 

5,  64,  79 

Greylag  Goose 

Anser  anser 

NF 

AQ 

U 

PM 

5,  64,  74,  79,  80 

Bar-headed  Goose 

Anser  indicus 

AB 

AQ 

U 

PM 

5,  64,  75,  79,  80 

Ruddy  Shelduck 

Tadoma  ferruginea 

AB 

AQ 

C 

WM 

5,  18,  48,  64,  75, 

76,  79,  80 

Common  Shelduck 

Tadoma  tadoma 

AB 

AQ 

R 

WM 

Comb  Duck 

Sarkidiornis  melanotos 

78 

Cotton  Pygmy-goose 

Nettapus  cormandelianus 

5,  48,  64,  78,  79,  80 

Gadwall 

Anas  strepera 

AB 

AQ 

U 

WM 

5,  18,  64,  79,  80 

Falcated  Duck 

Anas  falcata 

42,  80 

Eurasian  Wigeon 

Anas  penelope 

AB 

AQ 

F 

WM 

5,  18,  64,  79,  80 

Mallard 

Anas  platyrhynchos 

AB 

AQ 

F 

WM 

5,  18,  48,  64,  65,  79,  80 

Spot-billed  Duck 

Anas  poecilorhyncha 

AB 

AQ 

F 

RL 

5,  64,  78,  79,  80 

Northern  Shoveler 

Anas  clypeata 

AB 

AQ 

F 

WM 

5,  18,  64,  79,  80 

Northern  Pintail 

Anas  acuta 

AB 

AQ 

U 

WM 

5,  18,  48,  64,  75,  76, 

79,  80 

Garganey 

Anas  querquedida 

AB 

AQ 

U 

PM 

5,  64,  79 

Common  Teal 

Anas  crecca 

AB 

AQ 

c 

WM 

5,  20,  45,  64,  75, 

76,  79,  80,  86 

Red-crested  Pochard 
Rhodonessa  rufina 

AB 

AQ 

c 

WM 

5,  18,  48,  64,  75, 

76,  79,  80 
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Forktail  16  (2000) 


Locations 

Habitat 

Abundance 

Status 

Previous  records 

Common  Pochard 

Aythya  ferina 

AB 

AQ 

C 

WM 

5,  18,  48,  64,  75, 

76,  79,  80 

Ferruginous  Pochard 

Aythya  nyroca 

AB 

AQ 

u 

WM 

5,  64,  79 

Tufted  Duck 

Aythya  fuligula 

AB 

AQ 

u 

WM 

18,  48,  80 

Long-tailed  Duck 

Clangula  hyemalis 

AB 

AQ 

R 

WM 

47,  73,  75 

Common  Merganser 

Alergus  merganser 

5,  64,  79 

Small  Buttonquail 

Turnix  sylvatica 

KH 

MD,  SC 

U 

RL 

5,  6,  20,  45,  79,  85,  86 

Barred  Buttonquail 

Turnix  suscitator 

78 

Eurasian  Wryneck 

Jynx  torquilla 

KH,  [DH] 

DD,  SC 

U 

WM 

16,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Speckled  Piculet 

Pic umnus  innominatus 

TV 

MD 

U 

RO 

16,  44,  45 

White-browed  Piculet 

Sasia  ochracea 

PW,  TV 

MD 

R 

RL 

74 

Brown-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  nanus 

6,  64,  79 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

NF,  TI,  [DH] 

DD,  MD 

C 

RL 

44,  45,  64,  79 

Brown-fronted  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  auriceps 

NF,  SS,  [DH] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

U 

RU 

16,  20,  45,  64,  75,  76, 

78,  79,  82,  86 

Fulvous-breasted  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  macei 

NF,  TI 

MD,  SP 

F 

RO 

44,  45 

Yellow-crowned  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  mahrattensis 

6 

Rufous-bellied  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  hyperythrus 

CH 

MT 

F 

RU 

16,  34,  64,  79 

Himalayan  Woodpecker 

Dendrocopos  himalayensis 

CH 

MT 

F 

RU 

16,  43,  64,  78,  79,  82 

Rufous  Woodpecker 

Celeus  brachyurus 

NF,  TV 

MD 

U 

RL 

6,  64,  74,  79 

Lesser  Yellownape 

Picus  chlorolophus 

NF,  TI 

MD 

U 

RO 

16,  41,  44,  45,  79,  82 

Greater  Yellownape 

Picus  flavinucha 

64,  79 

Streak-throated  Woodpecker 

Picus  xanthopygaeus 

NF,  [DH] 

MD 

U 

RL 

4,  6,  44,  45,  64,  79 

Scaly -bellied  Woodpecker 

Picus  squamatus 

CH,  NF,  [DH] 

MD,  MT 

U 

RO 

16,  43,  64,  74,  79,  82 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker 

Picus  canus 

KP,  NF,  TI 

MD 

F 

RO 

16,  43,  44,  45,  64,  82 

Himalayan  Flameback 

Dinopium  shorii 

KP 

MD 

U 

RL 

64 

Blyck-rumped  Flameback 

Dinopium  benghalense 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

c 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  78, 

79,  85,  86 

Greater  Flameback 

Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

JH,  NF,  TV 

MD 

u 

RL 

20,  45,  79,  86 

Great  Barbet 

Megalaima  virens 

CH,  MU,  NF,  TV, 
[DA] 

MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  43,  45,  64, 

78,  79,  82,  86 

Brown-headed  Barbet 

Megalaima  zeylanica 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

C 

RL 

18,  20,  45,  64,  79,  85,  86 

Lineated  Barbet 

Alegalaima  lineata 

NF 

DD,  MD 

u 

RL 

18,  44,  45 

Blue-throated  Barbet 

Megalaima  asiatica 

NF,  TI 

MD,  SP 

F 

RO 

16,  45,  79,  81,  86 

Coppersmith  Barbet 

Megalaima  haemacephala 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

C 

RL 

18,  20,  45,  64,  79,  85,  86 

Indian  Grey  Hornbill 

Ocyceros  birostris 

KP,  NF,  TI,  TV, 

[DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD 

C 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  75, 

76,  78,  79,  85,  86 

Oriental  Pied  Hornbill 
Anihracoceros  albirostris 

KS 

MD 

u 

RL 

9,  64,  79 

Great  Hornbill 

Buceros  bicornis 

PW 

MD 

R 

RL 

Common  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC,  SP 

C 

RL 

6,  16,  18,  20,  43,  45,  64, 

78,  79,  81,  82,  85,  86 
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Locations 

Habitat 

Abundance 

Status 

Previous  records 

Indian  Roller 

Coracias  benghalensis 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC,  SP 

F 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64, 

79,  85,  86 

Dollarbird 

Eurystomus  orientalis 

NF 

MD,  SP 

R 

RL 

6,  44,  45 

Common  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  atthis 

KH,  KP,  LH,  MS,  SS 

AQ,  MD,  R 

F 

RL 

6,  16,  18,  20,  45,  64, 

65,  79,  82,  85,  86 

Stork-billed  Kingfisher 

Halcyon  capensis 

LH 

AQ,  MD 

R 

RL 

64,  79 

White-throated  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  smyrnensis 

UB 

AQ,  MD,  R 

C 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  79, 

80,  85,  86 

Crested  Kingfisher 

Megaceryle  lugubris 

AB,  SA,  [ML] 

AQ,  MD,  R 

U 

RL 

6,  45,  78,  79,  81 

Pied  Kingfisher 

Ceryle  rudis 

AB,  KH,  MS 

AQ,  MD,  R 

F 

RL 

18,  20,  45,  64,  78,  79, 
85,  86 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater 
Nyctyornis  alhertoni 

DD,  NF,  TV,  [ML] 

MD 

F 

RL 

20,  45,  64,  78,  79, 

85,  86 

Green  Bee-eater 

Merops  orientalis 

UB 

DD,  SC 

C 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  79, 

85,  86 

Blue-cheeked  Bee-eater 

Merops  persicus 

64,  79 

Blue-tailed  Bee-eater 

Merops  philippinus 

NF,  TI,  [DH] 

DD,  MD,  SC 

F 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater 
Merops  leschenaulti 

AB,  TI 

MD,  SC 

U 

RL 

6 

Pied  Cuckoo 

Clamator  jacobinus 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC 

C 

SM 

6,  20,  45,  57,  64,  79, 

81,  85,  86 

Chestnut-winged  Cuckoo 
Clamator  coromandus 

60,  64,  65,  79 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo 

Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

16,  64,  79,  82 

Common  Hawk  Cuckoo 
Hierococcyx  varius 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

c 

RL 

20,  45,  64,  75,  79,  86 

Indian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  micropterus 

NF,  [DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD 

F 

SM 

10,  16,  20,  45,  64,  77, 
79,  82,  85,  86 

Eurasian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  canorus 

MU,  NF,  TI,  [DH] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

SM 

6,  16,  20,  24,  45,  64, 

79,  82,  85,  86 

Oriental  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  saturatus 

16,  64,  79,  82 

Lesser  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  poliocephalus 

[DA 

? 

R 

SM] 

64 

Banded  Bay  Cuckoo 

Cacomantis  sonneratii 

NF,TV 

MD 

U 

SM 

6,  45,  64,  79 

Grey-bellied  Cuckoo 

Cacomantis  passerinus 

TV 

MD 

U 

RO 

20,  45,  64,  79,  86 

Drongo  Cuckoo 

Surniculus  lugubris 

NF,  [MO] 

DD,  MD 

F 

RL 

20,  45,  60,  64,  79, 

85,  86 

Aslan  Koel 

Eudynamys  scolopacea 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC,  SP 

C 

RL 

20,  24,  45,  64,  65, 

75,  76,  79,  85,  86 

[Green-billed  Malkoha 
Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

MO 

MD 

R 

RL] 

Sirkeer  Malkoha 

Phaenicophaeus  leschenaultii 

KH,  [DH] 

DD,  SC 

U 

RL 

64,  79,  85,  86 

Greater  Coucal 

Centropus  sinensis 

AB,  KH,TV,  [MO] 

DD,  SC 

F 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  79, 

85,  86 

Lesser  Coucal 

Centropus  bengalensis 

[MO 

SC 

U 

RL] 

6,  60,  64,  65,  79 

Alexandrine  Parakeet 

Psittacula  eupatria 

KP,  NF,  [DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD 

F 

RL 

18,  20,  24,  45,  64, 

79,  86 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet 

Psittacula  krameri 

UB 

DD,  MD 

C 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  75, 

76,  79,  85,  86 

Slaty-headed  Parakeet 

Psittacula  himalayana 

CH,  KP,  MU,  NF,  TI 

MD,  MP,  SP 

F 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  24,  45,  64, 

78,  79,  85,  86 

Plum-headed  Parakeet 

Psittacula  cyanocephala 

UB 

DD,  MD 

C 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  78, 

79,  85,  86 

Red-breasted  Parakeet 

Psittacula  alexandri 

DD,  NF 

MD 

u 

RL 

14,  38,  44,  45,  79,  81 

Himalayan  Swiftlet 

Collocalia  brevirostris 

KP 

MD 

u 

RO 

16,  44,  45 

White-throated  Needletail 
Hirundapus  caudacutus 

64,  78,  79,  82 
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Habitat  Abundance 
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Previous  records 

Alpine  Swift 

Tachymarptis  melba 

CH,  NF,  SA 

MD,  MT,  SC 

F 

RO 

16,  20,  43,  45,  64,  78, 

79,  82,  86 

Fork-tailed  Swift 

Apus  pacificus 

16,  78,  82 

House  Swift 

Apus  affinis 

NF 

B,  HB 

F 

RO 

6,  10,  16,  18,  20,  21,  43, 

45,  64,  79,  82,  85,  86 

Crested  Treeswift 

Hemiprocne  coronata 

KP,  NF,  [MO] 

MD 

U 

RL 

6,  44,  45,  64,  79 

Barn  Owl 

Tyro  alba 

NF 

B,  HB 

R 

RL 

44,  45,  64,  79 

Grass  Owl 

Tyto  capensis 

64,  79 

Mountain  Scops  Owl 

Otus  spilocephalus 

16,  31,  43,  64,  65,  69, 

79,  82 

Oriental  Scops  Owl 

Otus  sunia 

6,  20,  45,  64,  79,  86 

Collared  Scops  Owl 

Otus  bakkamoena 

TV 

MD 

U 

RL 

6,  16,  24,  45,  64,  79 

Eurasian  Eagle  Owl 

Bubo  bubo 

JH,  NF 

MD 

U 

RL 

6,  44,  45,  75,  76,  79 

Brown  Wood  Owl 

Strix  leptogrammica 

20 

Tawny  Owl 

Strix  aluco 

16,  78 

Collared  Owlet 

Glaucidium  brodiei 

6,  10,  16,  20,  45,  54, 

64,  69,  79,  86 

Asian  Barred  Owlet 

Glaucidium  cuculoides 

NF 

MD 

R 

RL 

6,  16,  20,  24,  43,  45, 

64,  69,  78,  79,  82 

Jungle  Owlet 

Glaucidium  radiation 

NF 

MD 

U 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  79,  85,  86 

Spotted  Owlet 

Athene  brama 

NF,  [MO] 

B,  HB,  MD 

c 

RL 

20,  37,  45,  64,  79,  85,  86 

Brown  Hawk  Owl 

Ninox  scutulata 

NF 

MD 

F 

RL 

20,  45,  64,  79,  86 

Long-eared  Owl 

Asio  otus 

16 

Grey  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  indicus 

16 

Large-tailed  Nightjar 
Caprimulgus  macrurus 

LH,  NF,  TI,  [DH] 

DD,  MD 

F 

RL 

6,  16,  20,  45,  61,  64, 

78,  79,  86 

Indian  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  asiaticus 

[DH 

DD,  MD 

F 

RL] 

6,  64,  75,  76,  79 

Savanna  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  affinis 

KH,  [DH] 

DD,  SC 

F 

RL 

6,  44,  45,  61,  64,  78,  79 

Rock  Pigeon 

Columba  livia 

AB,  NF,  [MO] 

B,  DD,  HB,  SC 

C 

RO 

6,  16,  18,  20,  45,  64, 

75,  76,  78,  79,  85,  86 

Hill  Pigeon 

Columba  rupestris 

DB 

C,  HB,  SA 

R 

RU 

64,  79 

Snow  Pigeon 

Columba  leuconota 

6,  16,  64,  79 

Common  Wood  Pigeon 

Columba  palumbus 

44,  45,  64,  79,  81 

Speckled  Wood  Pigeon 

Columba  hodgsonii 

TV 

MD 

R 

RAM 

64,  79 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 

Streptopelia  orientalis 

DH,  MU,  NF 

MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RAM 

6,  16,  45,  64,  75,  76, 

78,  79,  85,  86 

Laughing  Dove 

Streptopelia  senegalensis 

NF,  [DH,  MO] 

DD,  HB,  MD,  SC 

F 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  79, 

85,  86 

Spotted  Dove 

Streptopelia  chinensis 

UB 

DD,  HB,  MD,  MT, 
SC,  SP 

C 

RO 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  75, 

76,  79,  85,  86 

Red  Collared  Dove 

Streptopelia  tranquebarica 

NF,  [DH] 

DD,  HB,  MD,  SC 

F 

RL 

6,  20,  64,  79,  85,  86 

Eurasian  Collared  Dove 
Streptopelia  decaocto 

KH,  NF,  [DH] 

DD,  HB,  SC 

F 

RO 

6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  75, 

76,  78,  79,  85,  86 

Emerald  Dove 

Chalcophaps  indica 

MH,  NF,  [DH] 

DD,  MD,  SP 

U 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  75,  76, 

78,  79,  85,  86 

Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon 
Treron  phoenicoptera 

NF,  TV,  [DH] 

MD 

F 

RAM 

20,  28,  45,  64,  78,  79, 

85,  86 

Pin-tailed  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  apicauda 

64,  79,  80 
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Wedge-tailed  Green  Pigeon 
Treron  sphenura 

TV 

MD 

R 

RAM 

16,  20,  43,  45,  64,  78, 

82 

PSiberian  Crane 

Grus  leucogeranus 

5,  20,  79 

Slaty-legged  Crake 

Rallina  eurizonoides 

5,  6,  58,  60,  64,  65,  79 

Water  Rail 

Rallus  aquaticus 

5,  64,  79 

Brown  Crake 

Amaurornis  akool 

5,  64,  79 

White-breasted  Waterhen 
Amaurornis  phoenicurus 

AB,  KP,  NF 

AQ 

F 

RL 

18,  44,  45,  48,  64,  78, 

80 

Baillon’s  Crake 

Porzana  pusilla 

16 

Purple  Swamphen 

Porphyrio  porphyrio 

79 

Common  Moorhen 

Gallinula  chloropus 

AB,  CT 

AQ 

F 

RL 

5,  48,  64,  78,  79,  80 

Common  Coot 

Fulica  atra 

AB,  CT 

AQ 

F 

RL 

5,  18,  48,  64,  79,  80 

Eurasian  Woodcock 

Scolopax-  rusticola 

5,  16,  64,  79 

Solitary  Snipe 

Gallinago  solitaria 

5,  64,  79 

Wood  Snipe 

Gallinago  nemoricola 

5,  64,  79 

Pintail  Snipe 

Gallinago  stenura 

5,  64,  79,  80 

Common  Snipe 

Gallinago  gallinago 

5,  28,  64,  79 

Jack  Snipe 

Lymnocryptes  minimus 

5,  64,  79 

Spotted  Redshank 

Tringa  erythropus 

AB 

AQ 

R 

WM 

Common  Redshank 

Tringa  totanus 

5,  64,  79 

Common  Greenshank 

Tringa  nebularia 

AB,  KH,  MS 

AQ 

F 

WM 

5,  50,  64,  754 

Green  Sandpiper 

Tringa  ochropus 

AB,  KH,  MS,  SA 

AQ 

F 

WM 

5,  20,  24,  45,  64,  79, 

85,  86 

Wood  Sandpiper 

Tringa  glareola 

5,  79,  86 

Common  Sandpiper 

Actitis  hypoleucos 

AB,  KH,  MS 

AQ 

F 

WM 

5,  18,  20,  64,  74,  79, 

80,  85,  86 

Little  Stint 

Calidris  minuta 

5,  64,  79 

Temminck’s  Stint 

Calidris  temminckii 

AB,  KH 

AQ 

U 

WM 

5,  64,  74,  79,  85,  86 

Greater  Painted-snipe 

Rostratula  benghalensis 

5,  6,  28,  64,  79,  80,  86 

Pheasant-tailed  Jacana 
Hydrophasianus  chirurgus 

AB,  NF 

AQ 

U 

SM 

5,  64,  79,  80 

Eurasian  Thick-knee 

Burhinus  oedicnemus 

KH 

SC 

U 

RL 

5,  6,  24,  45,  64,  79,  86 

Great  Thick-knee 

Esacus  recurvirostris 

5,  64,  79,  86 

Black-winged  Stilt 

Himantopus  himantopus 

AB,  KH 

AQ 

F 

RL 

74,  80 

Pied  Avocet 

Recurvirostra  avosetta 

18,  80 

Little  Ringed  Plover 

Charadrius  dubius 

AB 

AQ 

C 

RL 

5,  18,  44,  45,  64,  79, 

80,  85,  86 

Kentish  Plover 

Charadrius  alexandrinus 

5,  79,  86 

Northern  Lapwing 

Vanellus  vanellus 

AB, 

AQ,  SC 

u 

WM 

5,  44,  45,  64,  79,  80 

Yellow- wattled  Lapwing 

Vanellus  malarbaricus 

AB 

AQ,  SC 

F 

RL 

5,  6,  20,  45,  64,  79,  86 

River  Lapwing 

Vanellus  duvaucelii 

AB 

AQ,  SC 

F 

RL 

5,  18,  24,  44,  45,  64, 

78,  79,  80,  85,  86 
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Grey-headed  Lapwing 

Vanellus  cinereus 

5,  79,  86 

Red-wattled  Lapwing 

Vanellus  indicus 

AB,  KF,  NF, 

[DH,  MO] 

AQ,  SC 

C 

RL 

5,  6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  78, 

79,  80,  85,  86 

Small  Pratincole 

Glareola  lactea 

AB 

AQ 

u 

RL 

5,  6,  64,  79 

Indian  Skimmer 

Rynchops  albicollis 

5,  64,  79 

Pallas’s  Gull 

Lams  ichthyaetus 

5,  64,  79 

Brown-headed  Gull 

Larus  brunnicephalus 

AB 

AQ 

u 

WM 

79,  80 

Black-headed  Gull 

Larus  ridibundus 

AB 

AQ 

u 

WM 

River  Tern 

Sterna  aurantia 

AB 

AQ 

F 

RL 

18,  64,  80 

Little  Tern 

Sterna  albifrons 

64 

Black-bellied  Tern 

Sterna  acuticauda 

AB 

AQ 

R 

RL 

18,  20 

Whiskered  Tern 

Chlidonias  hybridus 

AB 

AQ 

R 

SM 

5,  79,  86 

Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

AB,  HR 

AQ,  SC 

U 

RL 

5,  64,  79 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard 

Pernis  ptilorhyncus 

AB,  KF,  KH,  NF 

MD,  SC,  SP 

F 

RO 

5,  20,  43,  45,  64,  79 

Black-shouldered  Kite 

Elanus  caeruleus 

KH,  NF,  TG 

DD,  SC 

F 

RL 

5,  18,  20,  45,  64,  79, 

85,  86 

Black  Kite 

Milvus  migrans 

UB 

DD,  SC 

C 

RL 

5,  6,  10,  16,  18,  43,  45,  64, 
75,  76,  78,  79,  82,  85,  86 

Brahminy  Kite 

Haliastur  indus 

AB 

SC 

R 

RL 

5,  16,  20,  28,  45,  64,  78, 

79,  85,  86 

Pallas’s  Fish  Eagle 

Haliaeetus  leucoryphus 

AB,  [DH] 

AQ,  DD,  SC 

5,  6,  18,  79 

Lesser  Fish  Eagle 

Ichthyophaga  humilis 

5,  64,  79 

Lammergeier 

Gypaetus  barbatus 

CH,  DF,  MU,  NF, 
[KF] 

C,  R,  SA,  SC 

U 

RU 

5,  10,  16,  20,  43,  45, 

64,  78,  79,  82,  86 

Egyptian  Vulture 

Neophron  percnopterus 

UB 

DD,  SC 

c 

RO 

5,  6,  16,  18,  20,  43,  45, 

64,  78,  79,  82,  85,  86 

White-rumped  Vulture 

Gyps  bengalensis 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC 

c 

RO 

5,  6,  16,  18,  20,  43,  45, 

64,  78,  79,  85,  86 

Long-billed  Vulture 

Gyps  indicus 

KH,  TG 

SC 

F 

RL 

44,  45,  78 

Himalayan  Griffon 

Gyps  himalayensis 

MU,  [KF,  ML] 

C,  R,  SC 

F 

RU 

5,  6,  16,  43,  64,  78,  79, 

86 

Eurasian  Griffon 

Gyps  fulvus 

[DH 

SC 

U 

RL] 

5,  45,  64,  65,  78,  79,  85, 

86 

Cinereous  Vulture 

Aegypius  monachus 

[DH 

SC 

U 

WM] 

5,  64,  79 

Red-headed  Vulture 

Sarcogyps  calvus 

KF,  KH,  [DH] 

C,  DD,  SC 

U 

RO 

5,  6,  16,  18,  20,  43,  45, 

64,  75,  76,  78,  79,  85,  86 

Short-toed  Snake  Eagle 
Circaetus  gallicus 

NT,  [DH] 

MD 

U 

RI. 

5,  6,  20,  45,  64,  79 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle 
Spilornis  cheela 

KH,  NF,  SA,  [DH] 

DD,  MD 

u 

RI. 

5,  6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  79, 

86 

Eurasian  Marsh  Harrier 

Circus  aeruginosus 

AB 

SC 

F 

WM 

5,  64,  79,  85,  86 

Hen  Harrier 

Circus  cyaneus 

KH,  NF 

MD,  SC 

F 

WM 

5,  64,  74,  79 

Pallid  Harrier 

Circus  macrourus 

5,  64,  79,  85 

Montagu’s  Harrier 

Circus  pygargus 

5,  64,  79 

Shikra 

Accipiter  badius 

UB 

DD,  MD 

F 

RL 

5,  6,  18,  20,  28,  45,  64, 

65,  79,  82,  85,  86 

Besra 

Accipiter  virgatus 

5,  20,  45,  64,  79,  85,  86 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 

Accipiter  nisus 

NF 

MD 

R 

RAM 

5,  64,  74,  79 
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Northern  Goshawk 

Accipiter  gentilis 

16,  43,  81 

White-eyed  Buzzard 

Butastur  teesa 

5,  6,  20,  45,  64,  79,  86 

Common  Buzzard 

Buteo  buteo 

81 

Long-legged  Buzzard 

Buteo  rufinus 

KH,  NF 

MD,  SC 

U 

WM 

5,  6,  20,  24,  45,  64,  79, 

86 

Black  Eagle 

Ictinaetus  malayensis 

CH,  [DA] 

C,  MT 

U 

RU 

5,  16,  20,  45,  64,  78,  79 

Greater  Spotted  Eagle 

Aquila  clanga 

AB 

AQ,  SC 

u 

WM 

18 

Tawny  Eagle 

Aquila  rapax 

5,  79 

Steppe  Eagle 

Aquila  nipalensis 

5,  16,  64,  79,  85,  86 

Imperial  Eagle 

Aquila  heliaca 

NF 

SC 

R 

WM 

5,  64,  74,  79,  86 

Golden  Eagle 

Aquila  chrysaetos 

5,  78,  79,  85 

Bonelli’s  Eagle 

Hieraaetus  fasciatus 

AB,  NF 

MD 

u 

RO 

5,  64,  65,  74,  79,  85 

Changeable  Hawk  Eagle 

Spizaetus  cirrhatus 

LH,  NF,TV 

MD 

F 

RL 

limnaetus :  5,  6,  20,  45,  64, 

78,  79  cirrhatus :  20,  64,  79 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle 

Spizaetus  nipalensis 

5,  6,  16,  64,  79 

Common  Kestrel 

Falco  tinnunculus 

NF 

MD 

U 

RAM 

5,  10,  16,  43,  44,  45, 

64,  78,  79,  82 

Red-necked  Falcon 

Falco  chicquera 

5,  64,  79,  85,  86 

Eurasian  Hobby 

Falco  subbuteo 

5,  6,  59,  64,  79 

Oriental  Hobby 

Falco  severus 

5,  6,  20,  64,  79 

Laggar  Falcon 

Falco  jugger 

NF 

MD 

R 

RL 

5,  20,  45,  64,  79 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Falco  peregrinus 

5,  20,  45,  64,  78,  79,  86 

Little  Grebe 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

AB,  CT 

AQ 

F 

RL 

5,  18,  48,  64,  79,  80 

Great  Crested  Grebe 

Podiceps  cristatus 

AB 

AQ 

F 

WM 

5,  18,  48,  64,  79,  80 

Black-necked  Grebe 

Podiceps  nigricollis 

AB 

AQ 

R 

WM 

18 

Darter 

Anhinga  melanogaster 

AB 

AQ 

R 

RL 

5,  18,  64,  79,  80 

Little  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  niger 

AB,  CT 

AQ 

F 

RL 

5,  18,  20,  64,  78,  79,  80 

Great  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  carbo 

AB,  CT 

AQ 

C 

RL 

5,  16,  18,  64,  66,  79,  80 

Little  Egret 

Egretta  garzetta 

AB,  KH,  SA 

AQ 

F 

RL 

5,  18,  44,  45,  64,  79,  80 

Grey  Heron 

Ardea  cinerea 

AB 

AQ 

U 

RL 

5,  18,  64,  78,  79,  80 

Purple  Heron 

Ardea  purpurea 

AB 

AQ 

F 

RL 

5,  18,  64,  79,  80 

Great  Egret 

Casmerodius  albus 

AB 

AQ 

U 

RL 

5,  18,  64,  79,  80 

Intermediate  Egret 

Mesophoyx  intermedia 

5,  18,  64,  79 

Cattle  Egret 

Bubulcus  ibis 

UB 

AQ,  SC 

C 

RL 

5,  6,  1 8,  44,  45,  64,  75, 

76,  78,  79,  80 

Indian  Pond  Heron 

Ardeola  grayii 

UB 

AQ 

c 

RL 

5,  6,  18,  20,  28,  45,  64, 

78,  79,  80,  85,  86 

Little  Heron 

Butorides  striatus 

5,  6,  64,  79,  86 

Black-crowned  Night  Heron 
Nycticorax  nycticorax 

AB,  KH,  NF 

AQ 

u 

RL 

5,  6,  20,  24,  45,  64,  79, 

80,  85,  86 

Little  Bittern 
lxobrychus  minutus 

5,  64,  79 
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Black  Ibis 

Pseudibis  papillosa 

AB 

AQ 

R 

RL 

80 

Great  White  Pelican 

Pelecanus  onocrotahts 

5,  64,  79 

Asian  Openbill 

Anastomus  oscitans 

ab 

AQ 

F 

RL 

80 

Woolly-necked  Stork 

Ciconia  episcopus 

AB 

AQ 

U 

RL 

5,  20,  64,  78,  79,  80, 

85,  86 

Painted  Stork 

Mycteria  leucocephala 

AB 

AQ 

F 

RL 

80 

Black  Stork 

Ciconia  nigra 

5,  19,  79,  85,  86 

Black-necked  Stork 
Ephippiorhynchus  asiaticus 

AB 

AQ 

R 

RL 

5,  6,  64,  79 

Hooded  Pitta 

Pitta  sordida 

TV 

MD 

R 

SM 

44,  45,  46 

Indian  Pitta 

Pitta  brachyura 

TI,  [MO] 

DD,  MD 

F 

SM 

44,  45,  60,  64,  65,  86 

Long-tailed  Broadbill 

Psarisomus  dalhousiae 

6,  16,  64,  64 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird 
Chloropsis  aurifrons 

NF,  TI,  TV 

MD 

U 

RL 

6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Orange-bellied  Leafbird 
Chloropsis  hardwickii 

64 

Brown  Shrike 

Lanius  cristatus 

NF 

MD 

u 

WM 

35,  44,  45 

Bay-backed  Shrike 

Lanins  vittatus 

NF,  [DH] 

DD,  SC 

F 

RL 

20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Long-tailed  Shrike 

Lanius  schach 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC 

C 

RO 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  78, 

85,  86 

Grey-backed  Shrike 

Lanius  tephronotus 

6 

Southern  Grey  Shrike 

Lanius  meridionalis 

[MO 

DD,  SC 

F 

RL] 

6,  64 

Eurasian  Jay 

Garrulus  glandarius 

CH,  MU 

MT,  SP 

F 

RU 

16,  64 

Black-headed  Jay 

Garrulus  lanceolatus 

CH,  LH,  MU 

MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RAM 

6,  10,  16,  64 

Yellow-billed  Blue  Magpie 
Urocissa  flavirostris 

CH 

MD 

U 

RU 

78 

Red-billedBlue  Magpie 

Urocissa  erythrorhyncha 

CH,  MU,  NF,  [DA] 

MD,  MT,  SP 

u 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  43,  45,  64, 

78,  82 

Common  Green  Magpie 

Cissa  chinensis 

64 

Rufous  T  reepie 

Dendrocitta  vagabunda 

UB 

DD,  HB,  MD,  SC 

c 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  85, 

86 

Grey  Treepie 

Dendrocitta  formosae 

KP,  NF,  [DH] 

MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RO 

6,  16,  20,  24,  43,  45, 

64,  69,  78,  82,  86 

Spotted  Nutcracker 

Nucifraga  caryocatactes 

[DA 

MT 

U 

RU] 

6,  10,  1 6,  56,  64,  78 

Red-billed  Chough 

Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax 

64,  86 

Yellow-billed  Chough 
Pyrrhocorax  graculus 

6,  64 

House  Crow 

Corvus  splendens 

UB 

DD,  HB,  MD 

C 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  65, 

78,  79,  85,  86 

Large-billed  Crow 

Corvus  macrorhynchos 

UB 

DD,  HB,  MD,  MT, 
SC,  SP 

C 

RO 

6,  10,  16,  18,  20,  43,  45, 

64,  78,  79,  82,  85,  86 

Ashy  Woodswallow 

Artamus  fuse  us 

TV,  [DH] 

MD,  SC 

R 

RO 

60,  74 

Eurasian  Golden  Oriole 

Oriolus  oriolus 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

F 

SM 

6,  1 6,  20,  24,  45,  75, 

76,  78,  85,  86 

Black-hooded  Oriole 

Oriolus  xanthornus 

KP,  NF,  TI 

MD,  SP 

F 

RL 

20,  45,  64,  78,  86 

Maroon  Oriole 

Oriolus  traillii 

NF,  TG 

MD,  SP 

U 

RAM 

16,  20,  24,  43,  45,  64, 

79,  ?82,  86 

Large  Cuckooshrike 

Coracina  macei 

NF,  TI 

DD,  MD,  SP 

U 

RO 

20,  24,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike 
Coracina  melaschistos 

NF,  TI,  TV 

MD 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  24,  45,  64,  82, 

85,  86 
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Black-headed  Cuckooshriice 
Coracina  melanoptera 

KP,  NF 

MD 

U 

RL 

28,  44,  45 

Rosy  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  roseus 

NF,TV 

DD,  MD,  SP 

U 

SM 

20,  45,  81,  86 

Small  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

c 

RO 

20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Long-tailed  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  ethologus 

KP,  NF,  TV, 

[DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RAM 

6,  16,  44,  45,  64,  82, 

85,  86 

Short-billed  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  brevirostris 

20,  78 

Scarlet  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  flammeus 

KP,  [DH] 

MD,  SP 

F 

RAM 

6,  10,  16,  43,  45,  64 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike 
Hemipus  picatus 

KP,  NF,  TV, 

[DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD,  SP 

F 

RO 

20,  45,  60,  64,  85,  86 

Yellow-bellied  Fantail 

Rhipidura  hypoxantha 

CH,  MU,  NF,  TI,  TV, 
[DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  24,  45,  64, 

85,  86 

White-throated  Fantail 

Rhipidura  albicollis 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

C 

RO 

6,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

White-browed  Fantail 

Rhipidura  aureola 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

F 

RO 

20,  45,  64,  81,  85,  86 

Black  Drongo 

Dicrurus  macrocercus 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC,  SP 

C 

RO 

6,  18,  20,  43,  45,  62, 

64,  85,  86 

Ashy  Drongo 

Dicrurus  leucophaeus 

KP,  NF 

MD 

U 

RAM 

16,  20,  45,  64,  78,  82 

White-bellied  Drongo 

Dicrurus  caerulescens 

NF,  TG 

DD,  MD 

R 

RL 

44,  45 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo 
Dicrurus  remifer 

64 

Spangled  Drongo 

Dicrurus  hottentottus 

NF,  TI,  [DH] 

MD 

F 

RO 

20,  45,  60,  64,  86 

Black-naped  Monarch 

Hypothymis  azurea 

KS,  MU,  NF 

DD,  MD 

U 

RL 

44,  45,  64 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone  paradisi 

MD,  MU,  NF,TI, 

[DH,  ML,  MO] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

SM 

16,  20,  45,  60,  64, 

75,  76,  79,  85,  86 

Common  Iora 

Aegithina  tiphia 

UB 

DD,  MD 

F 

RO 

6,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Common  Woodshrike 

Tephrodornis  pondicerianus 

KP,  NF,  TI,  TV,  [DH] 

DD,  MD,  SP 

F 

RL 

20,  45,  64,  86 

Brown  Dipper  Cinclus  pallasii 

TIC,  [ML,  MO] 

AQ,  C,  R 

R 

RAM 

16,  53,  64 

Blue-capped  Rock  Thrush 
Monticola  cinclorhynchus 

TV 

MD 

F 

SM 

10,  16,  20,  43,  45,  64, 

82,  86 

Chestnut-bellied  Rock  Thrush 
Monticola  rufiventris 

CH,  [DA] 

MT,  R 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  43,  45,  64,  82 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  solitarius 

NF 

B,  R 

U 

RAAM  10,16,20,45,64,86 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush 

Myophonus  caeruleus 

CH,  MD,  MU,  NF, 
[DA,  DH,  MO] 

MD,  MT,  R,  SP 

C 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  23,  24,  43,  45, 
64,  78,  79,  82,  85,  86 

Orange-headed  Thrush 

Zoothera  citrina 

NF,  TV,  [MO] 

DD,  MD 

F 

SM 

16,  20,  45,  64 

Pied  Thrush 

Zoothera  wardii 

10 

Plain- backed  Thrush 

Zoothera  mollissima 

NF 

SC 

U 

RAM 

16,  64,  74 

Long-tailed  Thrush 

Zoothera  dixoni 

16 

Scaly  Thrush 

Zoothera  dauma 

NF,  [DA] 

MD,  MT 

U 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  45,  64 

Long-billed  Thrush 

Zoothera  monticola 

16,  64 

Tickell’s  Thrush 

Turdus  unicolor 

NF 

MD 

u 

SM 

10,  16,  20,  45,  69 

White-collared  Blackbird 

Turdus  albocinctus 

16,  54,  64,  67,  78,  81 

Grey-winged  Blackbird 

Turdus  boulboul 

MU,  NF 

MD,  MT 

u 

RAM 

10,  16,  20,  24,  43,  45, 

64,  65,  82 

Chestnut  Thrush 

Turdus  rubrocanus 

16,  69,  81 

Dark-throated  Thrush 

Turdus  ruficollis 

NF 

SC 

F 

WM 

6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  85, 

86 
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Mistle  Thrush 

Turdus  viscivorus 

16,  45 

Dark-sided  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  sibirica 

CH,  KP,  NF 

MD,  MT 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  45,  64,  72,  78 

Asian  Brown  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  dauurica 

TI,  TV 

MD 

U 

SM 

20,  24,  45,  72,  86 

Rusty-tailed  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  ruficauda 

16 

Rufous-gorgeted  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  strophiata 

KP,  NF 

MD,  SP 

U 

RAM 

16,  20,  24,  45,  64,  72, 

86 

Red-throated  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  parva 

NF,  [DH] 

MD 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  45,  72,  85,  86 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  hyperythra 

NF 

MD 

R 

VG 

44,  45 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  westermanni 

CH,  MU,  [DA] 

MT 

F 

RAM 

72 

Ultramarine  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  superciliaris 

NF,  TV,  [DA] 

MD,  MT 

F 

SM 

6,  10,  16,  20,  24,  45, 

54,  64,  72,  86 

Slaty-blue  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  tricolor 

KP,  NF,  TIC,  TV 

MD,  SP 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  24,  45,  64,  72, 

85,  86 

Verditer  Flycatcher 

Eumyias  thalassina 

CH,  MU,  NF,  [DA] 

MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RAM 

10,  16,  18,  20,  45,  64, 

72,  79,  85 

Small  Niltava 

Niltava  macgrigoriae 

KP,  NF 

AQ,  MD,  SP 

R 

RAM 

20,  24,  45,  72 

Rufous-bellied  Niltava 

Niltava  sundara 

KP,  MU,  NF,  TV, 

[ML] 

MD,  MT,  SP 

U 

RAM 

16,  20,  24,  45,  64,  72, 

78,  ?86 

Blue-throated  Flycatcher 

Cyornis  rubeculoides 

MD,  NF,  TI,  TV 

MD 

F 

SM 

6,  10,  20,  45,  64,  72,  86 

Tickell’s  Blue  Flycatcher 

Cyornis  tickelliae 

[DH,  MO 

MD 

F 

SM] 

20,  45,  64,  72 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher 
Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

MU,  NF,  TI,  TV, 

[DA,  DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

C 

RAM 

16,  20,  24,  45,  64, 

72,  86 

White-tailed  Rubythroat 

Luscinia  pectoralis 

KH,  MD,  NF,  TV, 

[MO] 

DD,  MD,  SC 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Bluethroat 

Luscinia  svecica 

KP,  NF,  TV 

SC 

F 

WM 

20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Indian  Blue  Robin 

Luscinia  brunnea 

20,  24,  45,  54,  64 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin 
Tarsiger  cyanurus 

MU,  SS 

MD,  MT 

U 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  24,  25,  45,  64 

Golden  Bush  Robin 

Tarsiger  chrysaeus 

6,  16,  64 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin 

Copsychus  saularis 

NF,  TI,  [DH,  MO] 

HB,  MD 

C 

RL 

6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  78, 

85,  86 

White-rumped  Shama 

Copsychus  malabaricus 

[MO 

MD 

R 

RL] 

6 

Indian  Robin 

Saxicoloides  fulicata 

KH,  [DH,  MO] 

SC 

F 

RL 

18,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Black  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  ochruros 

AB,  KA,  KH,  KP,  NF 

R,  SC 

F 

RAM 

20,  26,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Blue-capped  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  coeruleocephalus 

NF,  [DA] 

MD,  SP 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Hodgson’s  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  hodgsoni 

KH 

R,  SC 

R 

VG 

74 

Blue-fronted  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  frontalis 

CH 

AQ,  MT,  SC 

U 

RAM 

6,  16,  64,  78 

White-capped  Water  Redstart 
Chaimarrornis  leucocephalus 

AB,  KA,  KH,  NF,  SA, 
SS,  TK,  [DH,  ML] 

AQ,  R 

C 

RAM 

6,  16,  18,  20,  24,  26,  39,  45, 
53,  64,  66,  78,  79,  85,  86 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart 
Rhyacornis  fuliginosus 

AB,  KA,  KH,  NF,  SA, 
SS,  TK,  [DH,  ML] 

AQ,  R 

C 

RAM 

18,  20,  26,  45,  53,  64,  66, 

78,  79,  85,  86 

White-bellied  Redstart 

Hodgsonius  phaenicuroides 

64 

Little  Forktail 

Enicurus  scouleri 

TK 

AQ,  MD,  R 

U 

RAM 

16,  53,  55,  64,  70,  78 

Slaty-backed  Forktail 

Enicurus  schistaceus 

53 

Spotted  Forktail 

Enicurus  maculatus 

KA,  KF 

AQ,  MD,  MT,  R 

u 

RAM 

10,  16,  53,  64,  78,  79 

Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

KH,  SA,  [DH] 

SC 

c 

RL 

16,  20,  45,  64,  78,  85, 

86 
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Pied  Bushchat 

Saxicola  caprata 

KH,  [DH] 

SC 

F 

RL 

18,  20,  45,  64,  78,  79, 

85,  86 

Grey  Bushchat 

Saxicola  ferrea 

CH,  NF,  [DH] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SC, 

SP 

F 

RAM 

10,  16,  20,  45,  64,  78, 

85,  86 

Variable  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  picata 

KH 

R,  SC 

R 

VG 

74,  86 

Desert  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  deserti 

44,  45 

Isabelline  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  isabellina 

KH 

SC 

R 

VG 

45 

Brown  Rock-chat 

Cercomela  fusca 

DD,  NF 

B,  HB 

F 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Spot-winged  Starling 

Saroglossa  spiloptera 

NF 

MD 

F 

PM 

20,  45,  86 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling 
Sturnus  malabaricus 

MD,  NF,  TI,  [DH] 

DD,  HB,  MD 

F 

RL 

6,  20,  28,  45,  64,  85, 

86 

Brahminy  Starling 

Sturnus  pagodarum 

UB 

DD,  HB,  MD,  SC 

F 

RL 

20,  24,  45,  51,  64,  85,  86 

Common  Starling 

Sturnus  vulgaris 

AB,  KH 

SC 

U 

WM 

20,  24,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Asian  Pied  Starling 

Sturnus  contra 

UB 

DD,  HB,  SC 

C 

RL 

2,  6,  18,  20,  45,  49,  51,  52, 
64,  79,  85,  86 

Common  Myna 

Acridotheres  tristis 

UB 

DD,  HB,  MD,  MT, 
SC,  SP 

C 

RO 

6,  10,  16,  18,  20,  36,  45,  51, 
64,  75,  76,  78,  79,  85,  86 

Bank  Myna 

Acridotheres  ginginianus 

AB,  DD 

HB 

F 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  51,  64, 

85,  86 

Jungle  Myna 

Acridotheres  fuscus 

NF,  TI,  [DH,  MO] 

MD 

F 

RL 

6,  10,  16,  18,  20,  45,  51, 

64,  78,  79,  85,  86 

Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch 

Sitta  castanea 

MD,  TV 

MD 

U 

RO 

16,  20,  45,  64,  86 

White-tailed  Nuthatch 

Sitta  himalayensis 

CH 

MT 

U 

RM 

10,  16,  43,  64,  81 

White-cheeked  Nuthatch 

Sitta  leucopsis 

64,  78 

Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch 

Sitta  frontalis 

KP,  NF 

MD 

U 

RL 

44,  45 

Wallcreeper 

Tichodroma  muraria 

AB,  NF,  SS,  TK 

B,  C,  R 

U 

RAM 

16,  20,  24,  45,  64,  78, 

85,  86 

Bar-tailed  Treecreeper 

Certhia  himalayana 

CH,  MU,  NF 

MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  28,  43,  45,  54, 

64,  85,  86 

Winter  Wren 

Troglodytes  troglodytes 

NF 

MD 

R 

RAM 

16,  64,  74 

Fire-capped  Tit 

Cephalopyrus  flammiceps 

12,  16,  64 

Rufous-naped  Tit 

Parus  rufonuchalis 

CH 

MT,  SA,  SP 

U 

RU 

64,  78 

Spot-winged  T  it 

Parus  melanolophus 

CH,  [DA] 

MT,  SA,  SP 

u 

RU 

16,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Grey-crested  T  it 

Parus  dichrous 

MU 

MT,  SA 

F 

RU 

6,  55,  64 

Great  Tit 

Parus  major 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

C 

RO 

16,  18,  20,  45,  64,  75, 

78,  85,  86 

Green- backed  Tit 

Parus  monticolus 

CH,  MU,  [DA] 

MT,  SP 

F 

RU 

16,  20,  43,  45,  64,  78,  86 

Black-lored  Tit 

Parus  xanthogenys 

CH,  MU 

MT,  SP 

U 

RU 

10,  16,  43,  64,  69,  81 

Yellow-browed  Tit 

Sylviparus  modestus 

16 

Black- throated  Tit 

Aegithalos  concinnus 

CH,  MU,  [DA] 

MT,  SP 

F 

RU 

6,  10,  16,  43,  64 

White-throated  Tit 

Aegithalos  niveogularis 

64 

Sand  Martin 

Riparia  riparia 

AB 

SC 

F 

RO 

64 

Plain  Martin 

Riparia  paludicola 

KH 

SC 

F 

RL 

6,  44,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Eurasian  Crag  Martin 

Hirundo  rupestris 

16,  20,  85,  86 

Dusky  Crag  Martin 

Hirundo  concolor 

AB,  NF 

B,  HB 

F 

RL 

6,  20,  24,  45,  64,  86 
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Barn  Swallow 

Hirundo  rustica 

AB,  KH 

B,  Sc 

U 

RO 

6,  18,  44,  45,  64,  78 

Wire-tailed  Swallow 

Hirundo  smithii 

AB,  nf 

B,  HB,  MD,  SC 

c 

RO 

6,  18,  20,  24,  33,  45,  64, 

85,  86 

Red-rumped  Swallow 

Hirundo  daurica 

AB,  NF 

B,  HB,  MD,  SC 

c 

RL 

16,  20,  45,  64,  82,  85,  86 

Streak-throated  Swallow 

Hirundo  fluvicola 

AB,  NF 

B,  MD,  SC 

u 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Northern  House  Martin 

Delichon  urbica 

10 

Asian  House  Martin 

Delichon  dasypus 

6,  16,  18,  64,  82 

Goldcrest 

Regulus  regulus 

16 

Black-crested  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  melanicterus 

20,  24,  45,  64,  75,  76,  86 

Himalayan  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  leucogenys 

UB 

DD,  MD,  MT, 

SC,  SP 

c 

RO 

6,  16,  18,  20,  45,  64,  78, 

79,  85,  86 

Red-vented  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  cafer 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC,  SP 

c 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  78,  79, 

85,  86 

Mountain  Bulbul 

Hypsipetes  mcclellandii 

SS 

P 

R 

RL 

16 

Black  Bulbul 

Hypsipetes  leucocephalus 

MU,  NF,  [DH] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  24,  43,  45,  64, 

75,  76,  82,  86 

Zitting  Cisticola 

Cisticola  juncidis 

KH,  [MO] 

SC 

u 

RL 

45,  78,  86 

Striated  Prinia 

Prinia  criniger 

KF,  [DH] 

SC 

u 

RO 

10,  16,  64,  78 

Grey-breasted  Prinia 

Prinia  hodgsonii 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC 

c 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Jungle  Prinia 

Prinia  sylvatica 

[MO 

MD 

u 

RL] 

6,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Ashy  Prinia 

Prinia  socialis 

AB,  KH,  KP,  NF, 

[DH,  MO] 

DD,  SC 

F 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Plain  Prinia 

Prinia  inornata 

AB,  KH 

SC 

u 

RL 

20,  64,  85,  86 

Oriental  White-eye 

Zosterops  palpebrosus 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

F 

RL 

6,  16,  18,  20,  45,  64,  79, 

85,  86 

Chestnut-headed  Tesia 

Tesia  castaneocoronata 

TV 

MD 

R 

RAM 

16,  45,  64 

Pale-footed  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  pallidipes 

NF,  TV 

MD 

U 

RAM 

6,  64,  74 

Brownish-flanked  Bush  Warbler 
Cettia  fortipes 

CH  pallidas 

NF,  TV  fortipes 

MT 

MD 

F 

U 

RAM 

RAM 

16,  20,  60,  64,  65,  74, 

86 

Aberrant  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  flavolivacea 

16,  64 

Grey-sided  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  brunnifrons 

MD,  TV 

MD 

F 

RAM 

16,  44,  45,  64 

Spotted  Bush  Warbler 

Bradypterus  thoracicus 

NF 

MD 

R 

RAM 

64,  74 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  dumetorum 

NF,  TV,  [DH,  MO] 

MD 

F 

PM 

16,  44,  45 

Booted  Warbler 

Hippolais  caligata 

KH,  NF 

SC 

U 

PM 

74 

Common  Tailorbird 

Orthotomus  sutorius 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

C 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Common  Chiffchaff 

Phyttoscopus  collybita 

KH,  MS 

SC 

F 

WM 

74 

Dusky  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  fuscatus 

AB,  NF,  [DH] 

MD 

F 

WM 

16,  74 

Tickell’s  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  affinis 

CH 

MT 

F 

SM 

6,  20,  45,  64,  78 

Sulphur-bellied  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  griseolus 

MU,  NF,  TV 

MD 

F 

SM 

10,  43,  44,  45 

Buff-barred  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  pulcher 

16 

Ashy-throated  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  maculipennis 

16,  79 
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Lemon-rumped  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  chloronotus 

AB,  KP,  NF,  SS, 

[DH,  MO] 

MD 

C 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  43,  45,  64,  86 

Hume’s  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  humei 

NF,  SS,  [DH] 

MD 

F 

RAM 

16,  45,  74,  86 

Greenish  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

NF 

MD 

F 

RAM 

16,  24,  45,  78 

Tyltler’s  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  tytleri 

16 

Western  Crowned  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  occipitalis 

NF,  [DA] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

SM 

16,  20,  45,  64,  78,  86 

Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  reguloides 

DB 

MT,  SA 

F 

RAM 

Golden-spectacled/Whistler’s 
Warbler  Seicercus  burkii/zvhistleri 

NF,  TV 

MD 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Grey-hooded  Warbler 

Seicercus  xanthoschistos 

AB,  CH,  MU,  NF,  SS, 
TI,  TV,  [DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RAM 

10,  16,  20,  43,  45,  64, 

69,  78,  82,  86 

White-throated  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  albogularis 

CH 

MT 

U 

RU 

6,  16,  43,  64,  78,  82 

Striated  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  striatus 

CH,  NF 

MD,  MT,  SP 

u 

RAM 

6,  16,  44,  45,  64 

White-crested  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  leucolophus 

KP,  LH 

MD 

u 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  78,  86 

Rufous-chinned  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  rufogularis 

NF 

MD 

u 

RL 

6,  16,  20,  30,  45,  64,  69 

Spotted  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  ocellatus 

44 

Streaked  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  lineatus 

CH,  MU,  [DA] 

MT,  SP 

c 

RU 

10,  16,  43,  64,  78,  82 

Variegated  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  variegatus 

SA,  [DA] 

MD,  MT,  SP 

F 

RU 

16,  64,  78,  81 

Chestnut-crowned  Laughingthrush  [DA 

Garrulax  erythrocephalus 

P 

R 

RU] 

16,  64,  69,  78 

Puff-throated  Babbler 

Pellorneum  ruficeps 

KP,  NF,  TI,  [DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD 

F 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  59,  63,  64,  85, 

86 

Rusty-cheeked  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  erythrogenys 

MD,  MU,  NF,  SA 

MD,  SP 

F 

RO 

6,  10,  16,  20,  45,  64,  78, 

85,  86 

White-browed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  schisticeps 

NF 

MD 

U 

RL 

6,  16,  28,  45,  64,  78,  86 

Scaly-breasted  Wren  Babbler 
Pnoepyga  albiventer 

NF 

MD 

R 

RAM 

16,  44,  45,  64 

Black-chinned  Babbler 

Stachyris  pyrrhops 

KP,  MU,  NF,  TI, 

[DH,  MO] 

MD,  MT,  SP 

C 

RO 

16,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Tawny-bellied  Babbler 

Dumetia  hyperythra 

NF 

MD 

R 

RL 

74 

Yellow-eyed  Babbler 

Chrysomma  sinense 

UB 

DD,  SC 

F 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Common  Babbler 

Turdoides  caudatus 

AB,  KH,  NF,  [DH] 

DD,  SC 

F 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Striated  Babbler 

Turdoides  earlei 

AB 

AQ,  SC 

R 

RL 

Large  Grey  Babbler 

Turdoides  malcolmi 

AB,  KH,TG 

SC 

F 

RL 

74 

Jungle  Babbler 

Turdoides  striatus 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SC,  SP 

C 

RL 

6,  16,  18,  20,  45,  64,  65, 

85,  86 

Silver-eared  Mesia 

Leiothrix  argentauris 

MU 

MT 

R 

RU 

Red-billed  Leiothrix 

Leiothrix  lutea 

NF 

MD 

R 

RAM 

6,  45,  64,  75,  76,  83 

White-browed  Shrike  Babbler 
Pteruthius  flaviscapis 

MU 

MT 

U 

RU 

16,  82 

Green  Shrike  Babbler 

Pteruthius  xanthochlorus 

6,  16,  29,  54,  64 

Chestnut-tailed  Minla 

Minla  strigula 

MU 

MT 

U 

RU 

6,  16,  43,  53,  64 

White-browed  Fulvetta 

Alcippe  vinipectus 

64 

Rufous  Sibia 

Heterophasia  capistrata 

CH,  MU,  [DA] 

MT,  SP 

F 

RU 

16,  64 
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Whiskered  Yuhina 

Yuhina  flavicollis 

[DA 

? 

R 

RU] 

16 

Stripe-throated  Yuhina 

Yuhina  gularis 

16 

Black-chinned  Yuhina 

Yuhina  nigrimenta 

MU 

MT 

R 

RU 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

Sylvia  curruca 

KH,  WF,  [DH] 

DD,  SC 

C 

RAM 

20,  24,  45,  86 

Singing  Bushlark 

Mirafra  cantillans 

64 

Indian  Bushlark 

Mirafra  erythroptera 

KH 

SC 

U 

RL 

64,  74 

Rufous-winged  Bushlark 

Mirafra  assamica 

32 

Ashy-crowned  Sparrow  Lark 
Eremopterix  grisea 

AB 

SC 

U 

RL 

6,  7,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Sand  Lark 

Calandrella  raytal 

KH 

SC 

u 

RO 

74 

Crested  Lark 

Galerida  cristara 

NF 

SC 

F 

RO 

20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Eurasian  Skylark 

Alauda  arvensis 

20,  64,  86 

Oriental  Skylark 

Alauda  gulgula 

KH 

SC 

R 

RO 

6,  20,  45,  86 

Thick-billed  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  agile 

NF,  TI,  [DH,  MO] 

MD 

F 

RO 

20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Pale-billed  Flowerpecker 

Dicaeum  erythrorynchos 

NF 

MD 

F 

RL 

20,  45,  64 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  ignipectus 

NF,  [DH] 

MD 

F 

RAM 

16,  20,  45,  78,  82,  86 

Purple  Sunbird 

Nectarinia  asiatica 

UB 

DD,  MD,  SP 

C 

RL 

6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  66,  79, 

85,  86 

Mrs  Gould’s  Sunbird 

Aerhopyga  gouldiae 

MU,  NF,  TV 

MD,  MT,  SP 

u 

RAM 

16,  44,  45,  64 

Green-tailed  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  nipalensis 

8,  16 

Crimson  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  siparaja 

NF,  [MO] 

MD 

F 

RL 

3,  6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  67, 

78,  82,  86 

Fire-tailed  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  ignicauda 

NF,  [DA] 

MD,  MT 

U 

RAM 

16,  53,  64,  74,  86 

House  Sparrow 

Passer  domesticus 

UB 

DD,  HB,  MD,  SC 

c 

RL 

6,  10,  16,  18,  20,  43,  45, 

64,  78,  79,  82,  85,  86 

Russet  Sparrow 

Passer  rutilans 

CH,  KH,  [DA] 

HB,  MT,  SC 

F 

RAM 

10,  16,  43,  44,  45,  64, 

78,  82,  86 

[Eurasian  T ree  Sparrow 

Passer  montanus 

DA 

HB,  SC 

R 

RU] 

Chestnut-shouldered  Petronia 
Petronia  xanthocollis 

KH,  NF,  [DH,  MO] 

DD,  MD,  SP 

F 

RL 

16,  20,  28,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Forest  Wagtail 

Dendronanthus  indicus 

18 

White  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba 

AB,  KH,  NF,  SA,  SS, 
TK,  [DH,  ML] 

AQ,  R,  SC 

C 

WM 

16,  18,  20,  45,  64,  78, 

85,  86 

White-browed  Wagtail 

Motacilla  maderaspatensis 

AB,  KH,  NF,  SA,  SS, 
TK,  [DH,  ML] 

AQ,  R,  SC 

C 

RL 

6,  18,  44,  45,  54,  64,  80, 

85,  86 

Citrine  Wagtail 

Motacilla  citreola 

KH 

AQ,  R,  SC 

R 

WM 

18,  85,  86 

Yellow  Wagtail 

Motacilla  flava 

KH,  NF,  TK 

AQ,  R,  SC 

U 

WM 

18,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Grey  Wagtail 

Motacilla  cinerea 

MU,  NF,  SS,  [DH] 

AQ,  R,  SC 

F 

RAM 

16,  18,  20,  24,  45,  54,  64, 

79,  85,  86 

Paddyfield  Pipit 

An  thus  rufulus 

KH,  NF 

SC 

F 

RO 

6,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Long-billed  Pipit 

Anthus  similis 

16 

Tree  Pipit 

Anthus  trivialis 

NF,  [DH] 

DD,  MD 

F 

WM 

20,  45,  86 

Olive-backed  Pipit 

Anthus  hodgsoni 

KP,  NF 

MD 

F 

RAM 

6,  20,  45,  64,  86 
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Rosy  Pipit 

Authus  roseatus 

NF 

SC 

U 

RAM 

64,  74,  86 

Upland  Pipit 

Anthus  sylvanus 

10,  16,  64 

Alpine  Accentor 

Prunella  collaris 

16 

Altai  Accentor 

Prunella  himalayana 

16 

Rufous-breasted  Accentor 
Prunella  strophiata 

16,  64 

Black-throated  Accentor 
Prunella  atrogularis 

16,  64,  86 

Black-breasted  Weaver 

Ploceus  benghalensis 

6,  64 

[Streaked  Weaver 

Ploceus  manyar 

MO 

SC 

F 

RL] 

Baya  Weaver 

Ploceus  philippinus 

AB,  NF,  TG, 

[DH,  MO] 

sc 

F 

RL 

6,  18,  20,  24,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Red  Avadavat 

Amandava  amandava 

AB,  KH 

sc 

U 

RL 

6,  44,  45,  64,  75,  76,  86 

Indian  Silverbill 

Lonchura  malabarica 

AB,  KH 

sc 

F 

RL 

6,  20,  45,  64,  86 

Scaly-breasted  Munia 

Lonchura  punctulata 

NF, TI,  [DH,  MO] 

MD,  SC 

F 

RL 

6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  85,  86 

Fire-fronted  Serin 

Serinus  pusillus 

NF 

SC 

R 

RAM 

16,  85,  86 

Yellow-breasted  Greenfinch 
Carduelis  spinoides 

CH,  NF 

MT,  SC 

F 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  86 

European  Goldfinch 

Carduelis  carduelis 

KH 

SC 

U 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  45,  64,  78,  86 

Plain  Mountain  finch 

Leucosticte  nemoricola 

16,  64 

Spectacled  Finch 

Callacanthis  burtoni 

MU 

MT 

U 

RU 

16 

Dark-breasted  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  nipalensis 

[DA 

MT 

F 

RAM] 

16,  64 

Common  Rosefinch 

Carpodacus  erythrinus 

CH,  KP,  NF 

SC 

F 

RAM 
85,  86 

16,  20,  45,  64,  78,  79, 

Pink-browed  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  rodochrous 

CH 

MT 

U 

RAM 

16,  64 

Scarlet  Finch 

Haematospiza  sipahi 

16 

Red  Crossbill 

Loxia  curvirostra 

16 

Brown  Bullfinch 

Pyrrhula  nipalensis 

16,  60,  64 

Red-headed  Bullfinch 

Pyrrhula  erythrocephala 

CH,  [DA] 

MT,  SA 

u 

RU 

16,  64 

Blacic-and-yellow  Grosbeak 
Mycerobas  icterioides 

6,  16,  64 

Collared  Grosbeak 

Mycerobas  affinis 

[DA 

MT 

R 

RU] 

16,  64 

Spot-winged  Grosbeak 

Mycerobas  melanozanthos 

16,  43,  64 

Crested  Bunting 

Melophus  lathami 

CH,  KH,  MU,  [ML] 

R,  Sc 

F 

RU 

6,  20,  43,  45,  64,  78,  85,  86 

Rock  Bunting 

Emberiza  cia 

CH 

R,  SC 

F 

RAM 

6,  16,  20,  43,  45,  64,  86 

White-capped  Bunting 

Emberiza  stewarti 

KH,  [DA] 

R,  Sc 

F 

RAM 

20,  45,  64,  86 

Chestnut-eared  Bunting 
Emberiza  fucata 

CH,  KH 

R,  Sc 

F 

RAM 

20,  45,  64,  81 

Black-headed  Bunting 

Emberiza  melanocephala 

20,  45,  86 
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Further  information  on  the  status  and  distribution 
of  the  Forest  Owlet  Athene  blevoitti  in  India 

FARAH  ISHTIAQ  and  ASAD  R.  RAHMANI 


The  status  and  distribution  of  the  Forest  Owlet  Athene  blewitti  was  poorly  known,  even  after  a  one 
year  study  on  the  ecology  and  behaviour  of  the  species  had  been  completed.  A  status  survey  was 
conducted  in  the  central  highlands  in  India,  concentrating  on  the  sites  from  where  specimens  had 
been  collected  earlier.  During  this  25-days  survey  (28  January  to  22  February  2000),  25  Forest 
Owlets  were  located  and  two  new  sites  for  the  species  were  found:  Melghat  Tiger  Reserve  in 
Maharashtra  and  Khaknar  forest  range  in  Madhya  Pradesh. 


BACKGROUND  AND  PREVIOUS 
SURVEYS 

There  have  been  very  few  records  of  the  Forest  Owlet 
Athene  blewitti  and  the  sparse  information  available  on 
its  distribution  derives  from  seven  specimens  collected 
between  1872  and  1884  (Rasmussen  and  Collar  1998). 
It  was  categorized  as  Critically  Endangered  by  Collar  et 
al.  (1994).  Davidson  (1881)  described  it  as  not 
uncommon  in  western  Khandesh,  where  he  collected 
four  specimens,  and  two  other  specimens  were  collected 
in  Madhya  Pradesh  (Hume  1873)  and  in  Orissa  (Ball 
1877, 1878).  Later,  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  specimen 
reportedly  obtained  at  Mandvi,  Gujarat,  in  1914,  was 
actually  a  fifth  specimen  collected  by  James  Davidson 
in  1884  (Rasmussen  and  Collar  1999).  On  the  basis  of 
this  fallacious  information,  an  unsuccessful  survey  was 
conducted  by  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society 
(BNHS)  in  the  Mandvi  area,  on  the  Tapti  River  in 
southern  Gujarat  (Ripley  1976). 

In  1997,  the  Forest  Owlet  was  rediscovered  in  north¬ 
western  Maharashtra  (King  and  Rasmussen  1998). This 


provided  the  impetus  to  search  for  more  birds  in  similar 
habitats  in  central  India.  In  June  1 998,  Rasmussen  and 
Ishtiaq  (1999)  described  the  first  recorded  call  of  the 
species.  Later  in  the  year,  FI  surveyed  the  site  and 
adjoining  areas  and  located  four  pairs  in  Shahada  and 
three  pairs  in  Taloda  forest  (Ishtiaq  1999).  In  a  one- 
year  study  atToranmal  range  (June  1 998  to  June  1 999), 
observations  on  the  ecology  and  behaviour  were  made 
and  four  nests  were  located  between  October  and  May 
(Ishtiaq  et  al.  in  prep.). 

Since  Forest  Owlets  become  very  territorial  during 
the  breeding  period  and  respond  strongly  to  each  other’s 
calls,  January  was  selected  as  the  best  month  for  a  survey. 
In  January  to  February  2000,  a  survey  was  conducted, 
primarily  by  FI,  at  known  sites  and  in  potential  areas  of 
habitat  of  the  Forest  Owlet.  The  major  objective  was  to 
get  information  on  the  range  and  the  quality  and  extent 
of  the  habitat  of  the  Forest  Owlet  in  areas  judged  likely 
to  hold  the  species  on  the  basis  of  recent  studies.  This 
paper  provides  a  summary  of  the  findings. 


Figure  1.  Map  of  sites  visited  during  a  survey  for  Forest  Owlets  in  central 
India,  January  to  February,  2000 
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METHODS 

Survey  sites 

We  started  the  survey  from  our  intensive  study  sites  in 
Toranmal  forest  range  in  Shahada  to  establish  the 
location  of  the  pairs  that  had  already  been  studied  and 
gather  information  on  nests.  Deciduous  forests  of  the 
central  Indian  highlands  were  surveyed  (Fig.  l).This 
deciduous  forest  belt  traverses  four  states  in  India: 
Maharashtra,  Madhya  Pradesh,  Orissa  and  Andhra 
Pradesh.  The  following  forests  were  selected  for  the 
survey  as  the  only  major  tracts  remaining  in  the  Satpura 
range:  Shahada  in  Maharashtra,  Pal  forest  range  on  the 
Maharashtra/Madhya  Pradesh  border;  Burhanpur, 
Betul,  Hoshangabad  and  Bastar  in  Madhya  Pradesh; 
and  Sambalpur  range  in  Orissa.  Chatwa  and  Padwa 
forests,  on  the  border  of  Andhra  Pradesh,  from  where  a 
specimen  of  the  Forest  Owlet  was  reported  by  K.  S.  R. 
Krishna  Raju  (verbally  1999),  were  also  visited.  This 
specimen  was  donated  to  the  BNHS,  and  later  sent  to 
the  Natural  History  Museum,  UK,  for  comparison  with 
the  four  Forest  Owlet  specimens  held  there. 

Survey  methods 

The  surveys  were  undertaken  between  28  January  and 
22  February  2000.  During  this  time,  the  survey  team 
visited  key  habitats  and  made  one  or  more  day  trips  to 
potential  forested  areas.  Pre-recorded  song  and 
territorial  calls  of  the  Forest  Owlet  were  played  at  various 
elevations  at  distances  of  500  to  600  m  apart.  The 
playback  sites  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  habitat 
and,  since  the  forests  were  hilly  and  generally  densely 
vegetated,  the  transects  were  located  along  forest  tracks; 
five  or  six  transects  were  covered  in  each  forest.  Usually 
the  calls  were  played  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 
The  calls  were  played  for  2-3  minutes  and  then  10 
minutes  were  spent  listening  for  a  response.  Notes  on 
the  habitat  type  and  elevation  were  taken  at  all  sites. 

RESULTS 

Toranmal  forest  range 

The  survey  started  from  Toranmal  forest  range,  our 
previous  intensive  study  site  (June  1 998  to  1 999),  where 
four  pairs  had  been  found.  On  the  morning  of  29  January 
2000,  the  team  arrived  at  the  rediscovery  site  at  06h45 
to  relocate  the  roadside  pair  that  had  nested  there  in 
1998.  The  oh. .oh  call  (song  call)  was  heard  once  and  a 
search  for  the  pair  commenced.  At  07h45,  a  female’s 
keek... keek  (begging  call)  was  heard.  Later  it  was  found 
perched  on  a  teak  tree  Tectona  grandis  at  7-8  m  height, 
facing  the  sun  and  flicking  its  tail.  At  07h55,  the  male 
came  to  a  nearby  tall  tree  and  gave  a  screech  call  for 
two  minutes,  and  later  both  flew  off  to  forage.  The  pair 
was  followed  as  they  searched  the  ground  for  prey  at 
perch  heights  of  3  to  4  m.  At  09h25,  the  female 
successfully  caught  a  skink  and  ate  it  immediately.  She 
then  started  searching  for  food  again.  The  male  flew  to 
a  cavity  in  a  roadside  Soymida  febrifuga  tree,  in  which  a 
pair  (probably  the  same  pair)  nested  last  year.  He 
remained  perched  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  flew  back 
to  the  teak  tree  and  subsequently  vanished  in  the  forest, 
screeching  as  he  went. These  observations  suggested  that 


the  pair  was  perhaps  in  search  of  a  suitable  nesting  site. 
The  female  remained  perched  on  the  teak  tree  in  the 
shade  until  1  lh20  and  then  she  flew  into  the  forest  and 
could  not  be  relocated. 

In  the  afternoon  at  1 5h00,  the  team  went  to  search 
for  the  second  pair  near  Umrapani  village.  At  I5h45 
one  Forest  Owlet  was  seen  flying  to  a  teak  tree.  It  had 
probably  been  roosting  there  and  was  perhaps  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  our  walking  over  dried  leaves.  It 
remained  perched  at  7  m  in  shade  with  its  eyes  closed 
and  then,  at  16h30,  a  kee..yah  call  was  heard,  made 
probably  by  the  male.  At  17h30  the  male  flew  towards 
the  female  and  mated  with  her.  He  subsequently  flew 
off  to  forage,  while  the  female  remained  perched  for 
another  hour  before  flying  into  the  forest. 

On  the  morning  of  30  January,  the  team  went  to  an 
area  near  Kothbani  village,  to  search  for  a  pair  that  had 
been  discovered  in  1999.  At  07h20  the  screech  of  a 
Forest  Owlet  was  heard  distantly  and  it  transpired  that 
this  came  from  a  pair,  probably  the  same  one  as  in  the 
previous  year,  which  had  moved  up  the  hillside,  perhaps 
because  the  villagers  had  burned  the  ground  cover  in 
the  area.  After  20  minutes,  whilst  these  birds  were  still 
in  view,  we  heard  and  saw  another  Forest  Owlet  pair 
perched  on  a  tall  tree  and  screeching.  In  the  meantime 
the  oh.. oh  call  was  heard  more  than  12  times  from  a 
different  direction  (a  second  pair). The  call  was  followed 
but,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  bird  stopped  calling.  A 
Forest  Owlet  was  found  perched  on  a  teak  tree  close  by, 
flicking  its  tail.  This  pair,  which  flew  off  after  a  few 
minutes,  was  almost  500  m  from  the  previous  two  pairs. 
A  short  distance  away  the  slow  keek  call  of  a  female  was 
heard  from  a  teak  tree,  and  this  proved  to  be  from  the 
fourth  pair  in  the  Kothbani  area.  On  following  the  call, 
the  female  was  found  perched  on  a  teak  tree  and  the 
male  was  heard  giving  an  alarm  call  at  a  soaring  White¬ 
eyed  Buzzard  Butastur  teesa.  The  female  was  disturbed 
by  people  and  flew  off  and,  subsequently,  only  a  Spotted 
Owlet  Athene  brama  could  be  found. 

In  the  evening,  we  went  to  another  site  where  a  pair 
had  been  located  in  1999.  At  17h30,  a  Forest  Owlet 
was  seen  flying  to  a  teak  tree  and  then  perched  there  for 
an  hour,  whilst  another  was  seen  foraging.  The  pair  was 
still  searching  for  food  when  it  became  dark. 

During  this  two-day  trip,  we  were  able  to  locate  three 
more  new  pairs,  and  four  of  the  pairs  found  in  1999. 
There  was  no  understorey  or  ground  cover  in  the  area, 
but  there  was  a  thick  accumulation  of  litter  in  the  form 
of  teak  leaves  on  the  ground.  The  forest  was  mainly 
dominated  by  teak  plantations  and  Boswellia  serrata, 
Bombax  ceiba,  Lagerstroemia  parvifolia,  Lannea  grandis, 
interspersed  with  Cymbopogon  martini  and  other  grass 
species,  and  lies  in  the  tropical  dry  deciduous  forest  zone. 
The  area  was  facing  a  serious  drought,  the  worst  for  at 
least  25  years. 

Yawal  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

On  3 1  January  we  travelled  to  Pal  forest  range  to  survey 
Yawal  Wildlife  Sanctuary  (21°16'N  75°53'E).  Pal  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Chopra  forest  range  that  was 
surveyed  in  June  1998  (Ishtiaq  1998).  On  1  February, 
the  survey  ofYawal  was  initiated  and  calls  were  played. 
The  forest  was  initially  dominated  by  Hardzvickia  binata 
and  then,  further  on,  by  young  teak  trees.  As  we  moved 
towards  Langadia  Amba  forest,  the  teak  density  was  high 
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and  was  mixed  with  bamboo.  We  did  not  locate  any 
owlets  in  this  sanctuary. 

Khaknar  forest  range 

On  2  February,  we  moved  on  to  Burhanpur,  where  we 
enquired  about  the  quality  of  the  habitat  from  the  forest 
department,  and  then  went  to  the  Khaknar  forest  range 
in  Madhya  Pradesh.  The  habitat  was  quite  similar  to 
that  in  Shahada  andTaloda  forest  ranges.  We  surveyed 
the  whole  area  in  the  afternoon  and  played  calls  in  the 
evening  at  three  spots  in  promising  habitats  but  got  no 
response.  On  3  February,  we  went  to  a  different  area,  in 
Bandar  Ghati  (21°16'N  76°35'E)  at  461  m  elevation, 
and  played  calls  at  07h45. Whilst  the  recorded  calls  were 
still  playing  a  male  responded  from  a  nearby  hillock.  It 
gave  its  territorial  call  repeatedly  for  10  minutes,  when 
another  pair  started  giving  similar  calls  from  elsewhere 
in  the  forest.  Another  bird,  probably  a  male,  flew  towards 
the  first  pair  at  08h00  and  remained  calling  for  a  while; 
subsequently  both  birds  of  this  second  pair  moved  to  a 
position  close  to  the  first  pair.  The  second  male  made  a 
pass  over  the  head  of  the  original  male  and  then  flew 
back  to  his  perch  while  both  birds  made  territorial  calls. 
During  the  intensive  study  in  1999,  it  was  noted  in  at 
least  three  pairs  that  males  were  the  first  to  respond  to 
playback,  while  the  females  subsequently  joined  them 
in  making  territorial  calls.  At  08hl5  the  first  male 
stopped  calling  but  remained  perched  on  the  teak  tree. 
We  watched  the  bird  until  it  disappeared  in  the  forest. 
The  call  was  played  at  1 5  spots  at  different  elevations 
but  no  more  Forest  Owlets  were  located  (see  Appendix). 
Above  630  m  the  habitat  became  dense  and  thick  with 
bamboo.  Next  morning,  Nepa  Nagar  Forest  Range, 
which  had  some  level  areas  covered  with  teak  plantations, 
was  surveyed  but  no  birds  were  located. 

Melghat  Tiger  Reserve 

On  5  February,  we  surveyed  the  forested  areas  around 
Raipur  village,  in  Melghat  Tiger  Reserve.  At  06h30  we 
walked  from  Chikkaldam  Nalah  through  a  forest  patch 
covering  a  plateau  at  600  m  (21°34'N  77°07'E).  At 
09h25,  an  owl  was  seen  flying  from  a  teak  tree,  probably 
disturbed  by  us.  The  moment  it  perched,  it  was  identified 
as  a  Forest  Owlet.  It  remained  there  in  full  sunlight  for 
20  minutes,  preening  and  looking  around,  and  it  then 
flew  to  a  bamboo  patch,  scanning  the  ground  as  if  in 
search  of  food.  The  adjoining  areas  of  the  plateau  were 
thinly  covered  with  Lahnea  grandis,  Boswellia  serrata  and 
Lagerstroemia  parvifolia.  The  habitat  was  very  similar  to 
that  in  Shahada  and  Taloda  reserve  forests.  We 
subsequently  surveyed  the  high  altitude  areas  of  Melghat 
up  to  1,100m  but  did  not  locate  any  more  Forest  Owlets. 

Majarwani  forest  range 

On  6  February,  we  arrived  at  Bhainsdeshi  village  on  the 
way  to  Betul  district  in  Madhya  Pradesh.  Bhainsdeshi 
had  some  good  patches  of  teak  forest.  We  surveyed  the 
Majarwani  forest  range  but  did  not  locate  any  Forest 
Owlets;  then  we  moved  to  Chopni  forest  (21°43'N 
77°33'E),  which  was  comparatively  better  habitat  than 
at  Majarwani  but  was  still  disturbed,  thin  and  patchy 
due  to  villages.  The  call  was  played  at  several  points 
without  any  response. 


Baretha  range 

Betul  range  has  a  total  area  of  1,912  km  with  much 
good  teak  forest.  There  are  two  major  divisions  under 
Betul:  Shahpur  division,  which  covers  Sarani  and 
Barabatpur  ranges,  and  Bhoura  division,  covering 
Bhoura,  Baretha  and  Gawasen  ranges.  All  of  these  ranges 
are  very  large  in  area  and  mostly  inaccessible  by  vehicle. 
After  discussions  with  the  forest  department  about  the 
habitat,  we  surveyed  the  Baretha  range  (21°06'N 
77°54'E)  on  8  February,  commencing  at  07h00.  The 
thick  forest  was  of  teak,  mixed  with  Lagerstroemia 
parvifolia  and  Boswellia  serrata. The  call  was  played  from 
567  m  to  7 14  m  at  five  different  spots  300  m  apart  but 
there  was  no  response  (see  Appendix). 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  Selda  forest  (22°10'N 
77°42'E)  in  Sarani  range. The  area  looked  promising  in 
terms  of  Forest  Owlet  habitat,  but  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  villagers  living  in  the  forest.  Next  morning,  on  the 
way  back  we  tried  several  spots  in  Bhoura  range  (highest 
point  400  m);  the  forest  was  dry  with  steep  rocky  slopes 
and  covered  with  teak  litter,  which  would  have  facilitated 
the  location  of  the  owls  after  call  playback.  Most  of  the 
teak  trees  were  young  (7  to  8  years  old).  However,  the 
call  was  played  without  any  response. 

Seoni  Malwa 

Seoni  Malwa  is  supposed  to  contain  the  best  forest  in 
the  Satpura  range.  It  had  dense  mixed  forest  in  the 
Banapura  range  (22°23'N  77°33’E).  We  played  calls 
between  450  and  600  m  but  had  no  response. 

Rahatgaon  and  Tamagaon  range 

Rahatgaon  andTamagaon  are  the  forest  ranges  in  Harda 
district.  We  surveyed  most  areas  and  played  calls  in 
potential  habitats  but  did  not  receive  any  response. 

Bori  Wildlife  Sanctuary 

Bori  Wildlife  Sanctuary,  an  area  of  482  km2,  located  near 
the  highest  and  northernmost  point  in  the  Satpura  range, 
comprised  southern  tropical  moist  deciduous  forests.  It 
has  a  rich  bird  life  with  230  species  recorded  (Mehta 
2000).  Tawa  Reservoir  on  the  western  side  of  the 
sanctuary  attracts  a  large  number  of  aquatic  birds.  We 
surveyed  the  whole  area  from  Bori  to  Churna  but  the 
forest  was  generally  too  thick  for  Forest  Owlets.  The 
call  was  played  at  a  few  places  in  open  habitats  but  we 
did  not  get  any  response  (see  Appendix). 

Pench  Tiger  Reserve 

We  went  to  Pench  (21°47'N  79°19'E)  to  investigate  the 
report  of  a  Forest  Owlet  by  M.  K.  S.  Pasha  of  the  Wildlife 
Institute  of  India  (verbally  1999).  From  Seoni  district 
we  passed  through  two  villages,  Badalpura  and 
Vijayapani,  where  the  owlet  had  possibly  been  seen. 
These  were  typical  villages  with  mango  Mangifera  indica 
and  neem  Azadirachta  indica  trees.  In  the  evening,  we 
drove  down  to  Pench  (highest  point  400  m)  and  played 
calls  at  various  places  but  did  not  locate  any  Forest 
Owlets.  The  forest  was  teak  mixed  with  Lagerstroemia. 
The  sighting  had  been  reported  on  a  neem  tree  in  the 
Mansar  (21°27'N  79°24'E),  a  place  with  a  weekly  market 
within  a  few  hundred  metres.  We  went  to  the  spot  where 
it  had  been  reported,  but  the  habitat  was  very  degraded; 
we  tried  playing  back  the  call  but  got  no  response. 
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Tadoba  Tiger  Reserve 

We  arrived  at  Tadoba  (21°04'N  79°19'E)  in  the  afternoon 
of  16  February.  We  played  calls  at  several  hilly  areas  in 
the  reserve  and  surveyed  all  potential  habitats,  but  got 
no  response.  The  result  cannot  be  judged  as  in  any  way 
significant,  however,  as  Forest  Owlets  are  unresponsive 
after  about  lOhOO  (see  Discussion). 

Padwa  and  Chatwa  forest 

From  Bastar  in  Madhya  Pradesh,  where  the  thick  teak 
forest  was  too  dense  for  Forest  Owlets,  we  drove  for 
two  days  to  Padwa  and  Chatwa  forests  on  the  border  of 
Andhra  Pradesh  and  Orissa,  in  Koraput  district.  There 
used  to  be  good  forest,  about  60  to  70  years  ago,  but 
the  area  had  become  dry,  rocky,  undulating  country  with 
red  soil  and  hardly  any  forest  cover,  except  eucalyptus 
plantations;  it  was  dominated  by  tribal  communities. 
There  was  no  chance  of  finding  any  Forest  Owlets  there 
and  Dr  N.  J.  Collar  (verbally  2000)  confirmed  that  a 
juvenile  specimen,  purportedly  of  this  species,  collected 
from  tribal  children  in  that  area  in  April  1999,  and  sent 
to  BNHS  for  identification,  was  in  fact  a  Spotted  Owlet. 

Taloda  reserve  forest 

Three  pairs  of  the  Forest  Owlet,  of  which  one  was 
nesting,  were  discovered  during  the  1 998  to  1 999  studies 
in  Taloda  forest,  in  Mewasi  forest  division  (Ishtiaq  1999). 
We  lacked  time  to  survey  this  site  again  during  the 
present  survey  but  the  details  from  March  1999  are 
included  in  the  results  of  the  present  survey  (Appendix) . 

DISCUSSION 

The  survey  was  useful  in  helping  determine  the  extent 
of  deciduous  forest  and  potential  Forest  Owlet  habitat 
in  the  central  belt  of  India.  We  lacked  time  to  visit  areas 
near  the  Surat  Dangs  and  at  Basna  Phuljar  (Madhya 
Pradesh),  the  latter  site  being  the  type-locality  of  the 
species  (Hume  1873).  The  MelghatTiger  Reserve  had 
been  surveyed  unsuccessfully  by  Salim  Ali  and  S.  D. 
Ripley  (Hasan  1976  in  Rasmussen  and  Collar  1998). 
Surveying  at  the  right  time  of  year  and  use  of  call 
playback  were  the  major  reasons  for  the  success  in 
locating  Forest  Owlets  at  new  sites.  Ripley  and  Ali’s 
failure  to  find  the  species  in  Orissa  and  Maharashtra 
can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  playing 
Spotted  Owlet  calls  (Ripley  1976,  Ali  1978). 

It  has  now  been  established  that  January  to  February 
is  the  peak  breeding  time  for  the  species  (FI  pers.  obs.) 
and,  as  the  birds  are  known  to  be  very  responsive  to 
calls,  the  use  of  playback  has  to  be  strictly  controlled. 
Too  much  playback,  or  playing  at  too  loud  a  volume, 
could  possibly  cause  a  pair  to  desert  their  territory.  The 
playback  used  during  the  survey  was  a  mixture  of  song 
and  territorial  calls,  recorded  previously  in  Shahada, 
which  may  have  helped  to  obtain  a  quick  response  from 
the  birds.  The  playback  solely  of  song  or  territorial  calls 
has  proved  to  be  rather  ineffective,  as  noted  in  1999  in 
Shahada,  while  studying  the  behaviour  of  the  species. 

The  early  morning,  from  06h00- lOhOO  was  a  good 
time  to  get  a  response  from  the  owlets,  as  they  usually 
remained  very  active  during  this  period.  After  lOhOO, 
the  owlets  went  to  roost  in  the  shade  and,  during 


breeding,  the  female  would  return  to  the  nest.  This 
behaviour  was  noted  in  at  least  four  pairs  in  Shahada  in 
1 999.  Playback  was  tried  during  the  afternoon,  but  there 
was  never  any  response. 

No  Forest  Owlets  were  found  in  some  areas  that  had 
potential  habitat.  This  may  have  been  due  to  human 
disturbance,  as  tribal  peoples  inhabit  most  of  the  reserve 
forests,  or  it  may  have  been  because  of  thick  ground 
vegetation,  which  would  be  difficult  for  the  owlets  to 
hunt  in;  at  Tadoba  it  may  have  been  simply  the  wrong 
time  of  day.  The  one-year  study  showed  that  the  owlets 
usually  foraged  in  open  areas  with  sparse  vegetation  (FI 
pers.  obs.).  The  forests  in  Betul  and  Bastar  had  high 
tree  densities  compared  to  those  in  Shahada  or  at  the 
owlet  site  in  Melghat.  Owing  to  encroachment  of  forest 
land  by  local  tribes  for  cultivation  and  settlement,  the 
forest  has  become  patchy  and  degraded,  which  has  led 
to  the  scattered  distribution  of  the  species,  despite  the 
fact  that  similar  patches  of  forest  are  available  at  several 
sites.  This  species  is  naturally  very  local,  as  proved  by 
the  fact  that  only  seven  specimens  were  ever  collected, 
a  much  smaller  number  than  for  any  other  species  from 
the  main  part  of  India.  The  lack  of  contact  with  the 
species  at  potential  sites  covered  in  this  survey  should 
not  be  considered  as  confirming  absence  as  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  present  at  some  sites  but  was  not  detected 
because  of  the  time  constraints  of  this  short  survey.  All 
of  the  surveyed  forests  occupy  extensive  hilly  and 
undulating  terrain,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  playback  calls 
would  not  have  elicited  responses  from  birds  away  from 
the  tracks  in  the  forests. 


FUTURE  SURVEYS 

Before  its  rediscovery  in  late  November  1997,  the  Forest 
Owlet  had  been  categorized  as  Critically  Endangered 
(Collar  et  al.  1994).  Our  survey  supports  this  status 
assessment  and  has  established  that  habitat 
fragmentation  is  leading  to  a  more  patchy  distribution, 
hence  making  the  species  more  vulnerable.  It  is  clear 
that  more  intensive  surveys  are  required  in  future.  The 
present  survey  was  useful  in  determining  the  presence 
and  the  extent  of  potential  deciduous  forest  habitat  in 
central  India.  It  is  recommended  that  the  following  areas 
should  be  searched  thoroughly  for  the  species  and 
potential  habitat:  Basna  Phuljar,  Gomardah  Wildlife 
Sanctuary,  Churabhati  and  Sirpur,  all  in  Madhya 
Pradesh,  and  the  Surat  Dangs  and  Vansda  National  Park 
in  Gujarat.  The  first  three  of  these  areas  were  searched 
briefly  in  November  1997  (King  etal.  1998,  Rasmussen 
1 998),  but  without  the  benefit  of  tape  recordings. There 
was  not  time  during  this  survey  to  visit  these  localities. 

Future  surveys  of  the  Forest  Owlet  should  be  carried 
out  to  estimate  the  population  at  localities  where  it  has 
been  recorded  previously.  The  best  time  to  conduct  these 
surveys  would  be  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
species  has  a  prolonged  breeding  season  that  commences 
in  October  and  ends  in  May,  but  the  best  time  to  search 
for  it  would  be  during  January  to  February.  However, 
population  surveys  at  different  seasons  are  also  required 
to  help  determine  the  year-round  responsiveness  of  the 
species  to  call  playback. 

Regular  monitoring  of  the  species  is  important  to 
determine  whether  it  undertakes  any  seasonal 
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movements  and  to  quantify  pressures  on  the  habitats.  A 
complete  study  of  the  ecological  requirements  of  the 
Forest  Owlet  is  needed  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  a 
better  conservation  strategy  can  be  developed. 

We  owe  sincere  thanks  to  the  Oriental  Bird  Club  (OBC)  for  funding 
this  one-month  survey  under  a  small  grant. The  study  of  1998-1999 
was  sponsored  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  We  are  thankful  to 
the  State  Forest  Departments  of  Maharashtra,  Madhya  Pradesh, 
Orissa  and  Andhra  Pradesh  for  support  and  help  extended  during 
the  survey.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the  Bombay  Natural  History  Soci¬ 
ety,  especially  Mr  J.  C.  Daniel,  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr  Naresh 
Chaturvedi,  Curator,  for  help  and  co-operation.  Last  but  not  least, 
we  are  thankful  to  Mr  Mehboob  Alam  and  Ms  Lavanya  Saxena  for 
accompanying  us  during  the  survey. 
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APPENDIX 

Sites  visited  during  Forest  Owlet  Athene  blewitti  surveys,  March  1999  and  January-February  2000 


Locality 

Date 

Number 

Sex 

Activity 

Elevation  (m) 

Playback 

Taloda  FR 

21°40'N  74°12'E* 

26  Mar.  1999 

2 

Pair 

Nesting 

446 

Call  played 

21°38'N  74°12'E* 

26  Mar.  1999 

2 

Pair 

Calling 

442 

Call  played 

21°38'N  74°12'E* 

26  Mar.  1999 

2 

Pair 

Calling 

442 

Call  played 

Toranmal  FR 

21°47'N  74°28'E* 

29  Jan.  2000 

2 

Pair 

Roosting 

514 

No  call  played 

21°47’N  74°28'E* 

29  Jan.  2000 

2 

Pair 

Foraging 

494 

No  call  played 

21°47'N  74°28'E* 

30  Jan.  2000 

2 

Pair 

Calling 

448 

No  call  played 

21°47’N  74°28’E* 

30  Jan.  2000 

2 

Pair 

Calling 

461 

No  call  played 

21°49’N  74°28'E 

30  Jan.  2000 

2 

Pair 

Calling 

477 

No  call  played 

21°49’N  74°28’E 

30  Jan.  2000 

2 

Pair 

Calling 

464 

No  call  played 

21°49'N  74°28'E 

30  Jan.  2000 

2 

Pair 

Calling 

411 

No  call  played 

Yawal  WLS 

21°16'N  75°53’E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

436 

No  response 

21°22'N  75°49'E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

507 

No  response 

21°22'N  75°47'E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

566 

No  response 

21°22'N  75°44'E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

700 

No  response 

21°22'N  75°43'E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

779 

No  response 

21°21'N  75°41'E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

749 

No  response 

21°21'N  75°37'E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

710 

No  response 

21°21'N  75°37'E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

702 

No  response 

21°21'N  75°36'E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

686 

No  response 

21°21'N  75°36'E 

1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

729 

No  response 
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Khaknar  FR 

21°23'N  76°32’E 

2  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

315 

No  response 

21°23'N  76°32'E 

2  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

310 

No  response 

21°23’N  76°32'E 

2  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

300 

No  response 

21°16'N  76°35'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

387 

No  response 

21°16'N  76°35'E 

3  Feb. 2000 

4 

2  pairs 

Calling 

364 

Call  played 

21°16'N  76°36'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

500 

No  response 

21°16'N  76°36'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

418 

No  response 

21°16’N  76°37'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

400 

No  response 

21°15’N  76°37'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

533 

No  response 

21°1 5'N  76°37'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

534 

No  response 

21°14'N  76°37'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

630 

No  response 

21°15'N  76°33'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

394 

No  response 

21°15'N  76°29'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

400 

No  response 

21°14'N  76°31'E 

3  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

400 

No  response 

21°26'N  76°20'E 

4  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

289 

No  response 

Melghat  TR 

21°34'N  77°1 7'E 

5  Feb.  2000 

1 

Male 

Foraging 

600 

No  call  played 

Majarwani  FR 

21°43’N  77°33’E 

6  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

324 

No  response 

Baretha  Range 

22°06'N  77°54’E 

8  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

634 

No  response 

22°06’N  77°54'E 

8  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

567 

No  response 

22°06'N  77°54'E 

8  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

625 

No  response 

22°06'N  77°54'E 

8  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

714 

No  response 

22°06'N  77°53'E 

8  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

579 

No  response 

Selda  Range 

22°10'N  77°42'E 

8  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

532 

No  response 

22°09'N  77°43'E 

8  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

457 

No  response 

22°12’N  77°39'E 

9  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

576 

No  response 

Seoni  Malwa 

22°23'N  77°33'E 

10  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

457 

No  response 

22°23'N  77°34'E 

10  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

602 

No  response 

22°21'N  77°37'E 

10  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

554 

No  response 

Tamagaon 

22°12'N  77°19'E 

1 1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

417 

No  response 

22°12'N  77°20'E 

1 1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

456 

No  response 

22°  1  l'N  77°22'E 

1 1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

410 

No  response 

22°10'N  77°22'E 

1 1  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

512 

No  response 

Bori  WLS 

22°26'N  78°15'E 

12  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

365 

No  response 

Pench  TR 

21°48’N  79°19'E 

15  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

535 

No  response 

21°47'N  79°20'E 

15  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

511 

No  response 

21°47'N  79°20'E 

15  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

490 

No  response 

21°46'N  79°19'E 

15  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

509 

No  response 

21°27'N  79°24'E 

1 5  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

387 

No  response 

Tadoba  TR 

21°04'N  79°19'E 

17  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

300 

No  response 

Padwa  &  Chatwa  forests 

18°24'N  82°40'E 

19  Feb.  2000 

- 

- 

- 

900 

No  call  played 

Total  number  of  birds  25 

*The  marked  locations  were  surveyed  in  1999  and  Forest  Owlets  were  found  at  all  of  these  places 
TR  =  Tiger  Reserve,  FR  =  Forest  Range,  WLS  =  Wildlife  Sanctuary 
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Birds  of  oak  forests  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya, 

Uttar  Pradesh,  India 

AISHA  SULTANA  and  JAMAL  A.  KHAN 


We  surveyed  1 9  patches  of  oak  forests  in  three  districts  of  the  Kumaon  Himalaya  to  document  the 
status  of  birds  from  April  1995  to  July  1997.  Totals  of  203,  85  and  84  species  of  birds  were 
recorded  by  using  species  richness  counting,  point  counts  and  line  transect  methods  respectively. 
Totals  of  182,  81  and  162  bird  species  were  recorded  from  Almora,  Nainital  and  Pithoragarh 
districts  respectively.  These,  together  with  records  from  other  relevant  published  sources,  have 
been  combined  to  produce  a  checklist  of  382  bird  species  for  the  Kumaon  Himalaya.  It  is 
recommended  that  further  surveys  should  be  conducted  in  Almora  and  Nainital  districts. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  oak  forests  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya,  Uttar  Pradesh 
have  been  studied  in  detail  by  plant  ecologists  (Saxena 
and  Singh  1982,  Saxena  et  al.  1985,  Singh  and  Singh 
1986).  However,  very  little  current  information  exists 
on  major  animal  communities  (e.g.  avian,  mammalian 
etc.)  which  inhabit  oak  forests  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya. 
Therefore,  we  carried  out  extensive  surveys  in  extant 
oak  patches  to  document  the  status  of  birds  from  April 
1995  to  July  1997. 


STUDY  AREA 

The  surveys  were  conducted  in  three  districts  i.e. 
Almora,  Nainital  and  Pithoragarh  of  the  Kumaon 
Himalaya  (28°43'55"  and  30°30'12"N  latitude  and 
78°44'30"  and  80°45'E  longitude).  We  covered  19  oak 
patches  of  different  sizes  during  these  surveys  (Fig.  1) 
between  an  altitudinal  range  of  1,200  to  3,500  m  (Table 
1).  The  Kumaon  Himalaya  are  mountainous  and 
divisible  into  subtropical  (300  to  1,500  m),  temperate 
(1,500  to  3,500  m)  and  alpine  (>3,500  m)  zones  (Saxena 


Figure  1.  Location  of  sites  covered  during  surveys  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya  (for  site 
names,  see  Table  1) 
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Table  1.  Sites  covered  during  bird  surveys  in  the  Kumaon 
Himalaya 


Site  name 

Code 

Patch 

Altitudinal 

size 

range 

Naim  Tal 

Kunjakharak 

1 

14.5 

1900-2500 

Vinayak 

2 

15.32 

1900-2400 

Mukteshwar 

3 

1 1.75 

1500-2400 

Gager 

4 

3.25 

1700-2300 

Maheshkhan 

5 

22 

1900-2300 

Almora 

Jageshwer 

6 

21 

1800-2300 

Sitlakhet 

7 

11.25 

1700-2200 

Pandavkholi 

8 

13.23 

1800-2500 

Ranikhet 

9 

3 

1880-2100 

Sundardunga 

10 

25.75 

2500-3500 

Pindari 

1 1 

21.5 

2500-3500 

Lahur 

12 

49.5 

2100-3000 

Binsar 

13 

11.25 

1600-2500 

Pithoragarh 

Dhaphiadhura 

14 

34.36 

1200-2500 

Majhtham 

15 

25 

1300-3200 

Duku 

16 

52 

1290-2700 

Sobala 

17 

28.12 

1900-3500 

Munsiyari 

18 

30.5 

2300-3000 

Mechh 

19 

23.25 

1800-2200 

et  al.  1985). The  vegetation  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya  is 
predominantly  forest,  and  mostly  belongs  to  moist 
temperate  type  (Champion  and  Seth  1968). There  are 
five  main  forest  types  found  in  the  whole  of  the  Kumaon 
Himalaya.  These  are  sal  forests  (found  up  1,200  m), 
pine  forests  (1 ,200-2,400  m),  oak  forests  (1,300-3,200 
m),  mixed  broadleaf  forest  (foothills  to  3,300  m)  and 
Betula  utilis  forest  (3,200-3,500  m).  The  major  tree 
species  found  in  different  sites  included  Quercus 
leucotrichophora,  Q.  lanata,  Q.floribunda,  Q.  semecarpifolia, 
Tsuga  dumosa  and  Rhododendron  arboreum,  in  association 
with  Viburnum  species,  Myrica  esculenta ,  Alnus 
nepaulensis,  Szvida  oblonga,  Lyonia  ovalifolia,  Persea  duthieii 
and  Lindera  pulcherrima.  The  dominant  shrub  species 
were  Myrsine  africana,  Arundinaria  species,  Berberis 
aristata ,  Rubus  species,  Daphnae  species,  Mahonia 
nepaulensis  and  Pyracantha  species. 

METHODOLOGY 
Sampling  of  birds 

The  sampling  of  bird  communities  was  initiated  in 
Ranikhet  region  in  the  pre-monsoon  season  of  1995, 
followed  by  a  survey  and  intensive  study  in  the  Binsar 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  in  Almora  district  in  the  pre¬ 
monsoon  season  of  1996.  During  the  post-monsoon 
season  of  1996,  surveys  were  carried  out  in  the  Askot 
Wildlife  Sanctuary  in  Pithoragarh  district,  and  these 
were  followed  by  surveys  in  the  whole  of  the  Kumaon 
Himalaya  during  the  pre-monsoon  season  of  1997. 

The  species  richness  counting  method  (MacKinnon 
and  Phillipps  1993),  point  count  method  (Bibby  et  al. 
1992)  and  line  transect  method  (Emlen  1971)  were  used 
for  sampling  birds  in  oak  patches. The  study  was  initiated 
in  Ranikhet  where  21  points  were  established  in  oak 
forest.  The  points  were  randomly  established,  with  a 
minimum  interval  of  100-150  m  and  were  monitored 


from  07h00-08h30  in  the  morning  and  16h00-17h30 
in  the  evening.  Bird  species  were  recorded  within  a  radius 
of  20  m.This  was  followed  by  sampling  of  birds  by  line 
transect  and  species  richness  counting  methods  in  the 
Binsar  Wildlife  Sanctuary.  Six  line  transects,  each  500 
m  in  length  and  500  m  apart,  were  monitored  from 
07h00-09h00  to  census  the  birds.  There  were  nine 
monitoring  sessions  of  each  transect.  A  total  of  71  bird 
lists  were  compiled  in  Binsar  using  the  species  richness 
counting  method.  Each  list  consisted  of  only  20 
consecutive  different  bird  species  seen.  No  species  was 
included  more  than  once  on  each  list.  This  was  followed 
by  the  sampling  of  the  bird  communities  in  five  oak 
patches  of  the  AskotWildlife  Sanctuary,  using  the  species 
richness  counting  method,  and  a  total  of  54  bird  lists 
were  compiled. 

During  surveys  in  the  pre-monsoon  season  of  1997, 
birds  were  sampled  by  monitoring  of  1 2 1  points  and  by 
compiling  1 10  lists  in  different  localities  of  the  Kumaon 
Himalaya. The  points  were  established  randomly  at  each 
site  and  monitored  for  20  minutes  only  as  more  than 
one  point  was  monitored  per  day.  Birds  were  counted 
within  a  fixed  radius  of  20  m.The  points  were  separated 
by  a  minimum  distance  of  at  least  1 00  m.  At  each  point, 
data  were  collected  on  the  following  parameters: 

1.  Bird  species 

2.  Group  size,  sex  (if  identifiable) 

3.  Radial  distance  and  vertical  distance 

4.  Activity 

5.  Tree  species 

6.  Portion  of  the  tree  which  was  used  by  bird  (upper 
canopy,  middle  canopy,  lower  canopy,  stem)  and 
ground 

Data  analysis 

The  total  number  of  species  for  each  site  was  calculated 
by  adding  the  number  of  different  species  cumulatively 
from  either  point  counts  or  from  different  lists  compiled 
in  the  area.  All  bird  records  from  point  counts,  line 
transect  monitoring  and  species  lists  were  pooled 
together  to  prepare  a  combined  checklist  for  all  surveyed 
sites.  All  individual  sightings  of  birds  were  pooled  for 
each  locality  and  bird  species  were  ranked  according  to 
following  abundance  categories: 

1  =  rare  (0-5  sightings) 

2  =  common  (6-25  sightings) 

3  =  abundant  (26-50  sightings) 

4  =  very  abundant  (>50  sightings) 

The  species  abundance  scores  for  each  site  were 
summed  together  to  calculate  mean  rank  abundance 
score  for  a  species  reflecting  its  overall  abundance  for 
the  Kumaon  Himalaya.  The  values  of  mean  rank 
abundance  varied  between  0  to  2.5. The  total  number 
of  bird  species  were  also  classified  according  to  their 
feeding  guild  and  status  following  Ali  and  Ripley  (1987), 
using  the  guild  classification  suggested  by  Karr  (1971). 

RESULTS 

Table  2  provides  the  number  of  bird  species  sampled 
by  different  methods.  A  total  of  203,  85  and  84  species 
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Table  2.  The  number  of  species  recorded  at  different  sites  in  the 
Kumaon  Himalaya  by  different  sampling  methods 


Sites 

SRCM 

N  NS 

PC 

N 

NS 

LT 

N  NS 

Nainital 

Kunjakharak 

4 

39 

8 

22 

Vinayak 

3 

35 

8 

12 

Mukteshwar 

4 

42 

8 

21 

Gager 

3 

39 

4 

13 

Maheshkhan 

5 

49 

8 

29 

Total 

19 

78 

36 

35 

Almora 

Jageshwer 

1 1 

70 

9 

34 

Sitlakhet 

5 

57 

4 

21 

Pandavkholi 

3 

44 

4 

15 

Ranikhet 

- 

- 

78 

62 

Sundardunga 

18 

108 

4 

7 

Pindari 

8 

73 

12 

22 

Lahur 

6 

53 

8 

22 

Binsar 

71 

154 

- 

- 

54  84 

Total 

122 

185 

119 

75 

54  84 

Pithoragarh 

Dhaphiadhura 

34 

111 

8 

28 

Majhtham 

4 

49 

9 

29 

Duku 

9 

86 

6 

16 

Sobala 

31 

117 

12 

20 

Munsiyari 

5 

58 

4 

14 

Mechh 

3 

41 

4 

9 

Total 

86 

160 

43 

40 

Overall  total 

254 

203 

198 

85 

54  84 

SRCM  =  Species  richness  counting  method,  PC  =  Point  count, 

LT  =  Line  transect,  N  =  Number  of  bird  lists,  points  or  transects, 
NS  =  Number  of  bird  species 

Table  3.  The  bird  species  sampled  in  different  districts  of  the 
Kumaon  Himalaya  according  to  their  feeding  guild 

District 

I 

G 

F 

O 

C 

N 

Nainital 

51 

4 

4 

10 

6 

3 

Almora 

1 10 

15 

1 1 

25 

19 

5 

Pithoragarh 

103 

9 

10 

19 

15 

4 

Overall  total 

1 19 

18 

14 

28 

19 

5 

Table  4.  Bird  species  according  to  their  status  in  three  districts  of 
the  Kumaon  Himalaya 

District 

R 

RM 

M 

V 

Nainital 

65 

10 

3 

- 

Almora 

151 

26 

8 

- 

Pithoragarh 

130 

23 

7 

- 

Overall 

166 

27 

10 

- 

R  =  Resident,  R/M  =  Resident/migratory,  M  =  Migrant,  V  =  Vagrant 


were  sampled  by  compiling  254  bird  lists,  monitoring 
of  198  points  and  54  line  transects  in  three  districts  of 
the  Kumaon  Himalaya,  respectively.  A  total  of  197 
species  and  other  casual  records  of  birds  have  been 
combined  to  produce  a  comprehensive  checklist  of  222 
bird  species,  along  with  information  on  altitude,  status 
and  mean  abundance  values  of  each  species  for  the  whole 
of  the  Kumaon  Himalaya  (Appendix). 


Table  3  provides  the  classification  of  197  bird  species 
according  to  their  feeding  guilds.  The  highest  number 
(58.6%)  of  birds  belonged  to  the  insectivorous  guild 
and  the  lowest  number  (2.4%)  to  the  nectarivorous  guild 
in  the  bird  community  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya.  At 
district  level  the  contribution  of  insectivorous  birds 
varied  slightly  and  was  highest  in  Almora  district 
(65.3%)  and  lowest  in  Pithoragarh  district  (59. 4%). The 
birds  were  also  classified  according  to  their  status  in  the 
Kumaon  Himalayas  (Table  4).  The  contribution  of 
resident  birds  was  maximum  (81.7%)  in  the  community 
and  it  varied  very  little  between  the  three  districts. 

DISCUSSION 

The  Kumaon  Himalaya  have  been  explored  relatively 
poorly  as  far  as  bird  communities  are  concerned. There 
are  about  55  published  accounts  of  birds  from  the 
Kumaon  Himalayas.  The  most  important  of  these  were 
those  by  Hudson  (1930),  who  documented  124  bird 
species  occurring  on  seven  hills  around  Nainital  between 
6,000  and  8,500  ft;  Briggs  (1931),  who  documented  83 
bird  species  in  Ranikhet  forest,  and  Tak  (1995),  who 
documented  127,  94  and  82  species  of  birds  from 
Nainital,  Almora  and  Pithoragarh  districts  respectively. 

The  present  study  covered  the  same  area  in  Ranikhet, 
as  well  as  the  same  period  of  the  year  as  that  of  Briggs 
(1931),  who  also  observed  the  birds  in  the  Cantonment 
forests  lying  between  Chobatia  and  Dhobi  Ghat  Nullah 
in  Ranikhet.  We  have  compared  the  birds  recorded  in 
the  present  study  with  that  of  Briggs  (1931)  for  Ranikhet 
forest  only.  Out  of  83  birds  recorded  in  1931  and  1 14 
birds  in  1995,  there  are  68  common  species,  15  species 
are  exclusive  to  1931  and  46  species  were  recorded  only 
in  1995. The  exclusive  birds  in  1931  include  the  Golden 
Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos ,  Collared  Falconet  Microhierax 
caerulescens,  Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch  Sitta  frontalis  and 
Long-billed  Vulture  Gyps  indicus.  It  is  surprising  that 
many  species  found  to  be  quite  common  in  Ranikhet  in 
1995,  such  as  Grey-headed  Woodpecker  Picus  canus , 
LesserYellownape  P.  chlorolophus,  and  four  leaf  warblers 
Phylloscopus  were  not  found  at  all  by  Briggs  (1931). 
Briggs  made  observations  on  birds  for  a  period  of  42 
days  only,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  missed  many  species 
that  we  recorded  in  our  sampling.  We  feel  that  more 
work  is  required  in  the  Kumaon  Himalaya,  especially  in 
Nainital  and  Almora  districts  for  a  more  comprehensive 
comparison  of  status  of  several  species  such  as  Cheer 
Pheasant  Catreus  wallichii  and  Himalayan  Monal 
Lophophorus  impejanus. 

One  of  the  major  objectives  of  our  two  years  study 
on  the  bird  communities  was  to  evaluate  the  different 
sampling  methods.  The  line  transect  (Emlen  1971)  and 
point  count  methods  (Bibby  et  al.  1992)  have  been  used 
very  extensively  to  sample  bird  communities.  We  initially 
thought  of  using  the  line  transect  method  in  the  Kumaon 
Himalaya,  considering  its  robustness  and  ease  in 
computation.  However,  there  were  no  previous  studies 
providing  an  indication  of  the  efficiency  of  the  method 
in  sampling  birds,  except  our  own  efforts  in  Ranikhet, 
where  birds  were  sampled  by  using  point  counts  as  well 
as  the  line  transect  method,  in  1995.  We  compared  the 
proportion  of  birds  sampled  on  point  counts  as  well  as 
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on  line  transects  with  that  of  our  checklist  of  birds  of 
Ranikhet  based  on  random  searches.  A  maximum  of 
approximately  60%  of  birds  was  sampled  by  both 
methods  and  there  was  no  significant  difference  in  the 
number  of  birds  sampled  by  point  and  line  transects 
(P>0.05).  Carol  Inskipp  (pers.  comm.)  suggested  the 
use  of  the  species  richness  counting  method  for  further 
surveys.  This  method  emerged  as  the  most  efficient 
method  of  sampling  bird  populations  based  on  the 
number  of  bird  species  recorded  per  unit  effort 
compared  to  point  counts  and  line  transect  methods. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  use  of  the  species  richness 
counting  method  for  sampling  the  birds  in  general 
ornithological  surveys  in  the  Himalayas. 

The  unequal  sampling  of  birds  by  different  methods 
at  different  sites  does  not  allow  any  rigorous  treatment 
of  differences  in  species  richness  of  each  site.  We  believe 
a  majority  of  sites  such  as  Pindari  in  Almora  and 
Kunjakharak  in  Nainital  still  require  intensive  sampling 
of  bird  communities.  Considering  this,  further  surveys 
are  recommended  in  these  regions. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  the  Oriental  Bird  Club  for  providing  a 
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Our  sincere  thanks  to  Shah,  Khalid,  Afif,  Salim,  Ashfaque,  Orus  and 
Rahul  for  their  support.  We  place  on  record  our  deep  gratitude  to 
the  ChiefWildlife  Warden,  Uttar  Pradesh  for  permission  to  carry  out 
this  study  and  to  all  forest  officers  for  their  support  in  the  field. 
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APPENDIX 

Bird  species  recorded  in  Kumaon  during  surveys  from  1995-1997  and  by  other  authors 


Species 

Altitudinal 

Almora 

Nainital 

Pithoragarh 

range (m) 
(1995-1997 
surveys) 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Localities  Other  refs 

Chukar 

Alectoris  chukar 

1800 

Wacchum 

i,s 

T&S 

Black  Francolin 

1600-1800 

3,  10 

B,T,W 

H,  I,  K&S, 

2  An,  T,  T&S 

Francolinus  francolinus 

M,  R,T 

Hill  Partridge 

2000-2400 

3,,  11, 

N 

18 

H,  I,  K&S,T,Y 

2,5-7 

Arborophila  torqueola 

12,14 

Himalayan  Quail 

Ophrysia  superciliosa 

K&S 

Western  Tragopan 

Tragopan  melanocephalus 

Gray 

Satyr  Tragopan 

Tragopan  satyra 

2800-3100 

6 

I 

Koklass  Pheasant 

1800-2600 

3,6,14 

G&H,  Gr, 

H,  I,  K&S,  M, 

2,8  Br,  T 

Pucrasia  macrolopha 

L,T,W 

T,Y,Yo 

Himalayan  Monal 

Lophophorus  impejanus 

2600-3200 

6 

T,W 

I,  T 

T 

Red  Junglefowl 

Callus  gallus 

T 

H,  T 

Br,  T 

Kalij  Pheasant 

1800-2500 

3,6,10-12, 

Ah,  0,T,  W 

1,13, 

Ahm,  H,  I,  K&S, 

2-9  Br,  T,  T&S 

Lophura  leucomelanos 

14,15 

16-18 

Si,  T,  Y,  Yo 

Cheer  Pheasant 

2500 

1 1 

Ha,  11,  W 

H,  I,  K&S, 

Catreus  wallichii 

Ra,  T,  Yo 
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Species 

Altitudinal 

Almora 

Nainital 

Pithoragarh 

range  (m) 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Indian  Peafowl 

Pavo  cristatus 

T 

T 

T 

Mallard 

Anas  platyrhynchos 

H,T 

Speckled  Piculet 

Picumnus  innominatus 

2200 

G 

K&S 

5 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

W 

K&S 

T 

Brown-fronted  Woodpecker 

1800-2200 

3, ,10, 

Br,  G,  T,  W 

16,17 

H,  K&S, 

4-9 

Dendrocopos  auriceps 

11,14 

M,  Sr,  T 

Fulvous-breasted  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  macei 

K&S 

Yellow-crowned  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  mahrattensis 

B,T 

K&S 

Rufous-bellied  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  hyperythrus 

2100-2700 

3,6,1 1,15 

G,  W 

1,13,16,17 

Ah,  Br,  K&S,  0 

2-9 

Himalayan  Woodpecker 

1800-2100 

3,6,10-12, 

Br,  G,T,W 

13,17 

Ah,  Br,  H,  I, 

2-9 

T 

Dendrocopos  himalayensis 

14,15 

K&S,  Si,  Sr 

Rufous  Woodpecker 

K 

Celeus  brachyurus 

Lesser  Yellownape 

Picus  chlorolophus 

1800-2200 

3,19 

G 

K&S 

Greater  Yellownape 

Picus  flavinucha 

1700-2400 

3,8 

Ko,  K&S 

2,8 

T&S,  Whym 

Streak-throated  Woodpecker 

Picus  xanthopygaeus 

O 

K&S 

T 

Scaly-bellied  Woodpecker 

1800-2400 

3,10,11, 

G,T,  W 

H,  K&S,  M, 

2,8,7 

Picus  squamatus 

14,19 

Sr,  T 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker 

1800-2500 

3,10-12, 

G,  W 

16-18 

K&S 

2, 4, 8-9 

T 

Picus  canus 

14 

Black-rumped  Flameback 

Dinopium  benghalense 

T 

Greater  Flameback 

Chrysocolaptes  lucidus 

W 

K&S 

Great  Barbet 

1800-2600 

3,6,10, 

B,  G,T,W 

1,16,18 

Ah,  H,  1,  K&S, 

2, 5, 8, 9 

T&S 

Megalaima  virens 

11,19 

Si,  Sr,  T,  Y 

Brown-headed  Barbet 

Megalaima  zeylanica 

M 

T 

Lineated  Barbet 

Megalaima  lineata 

K&S 

Blue-throated  Barbet 

Megalaima  asiatica 

2100 

W 

K&S 

4 

Coppersmith  Barbet 

Megalaima  haemacephala 

S 

T 

Indian  Grey  Hornbill 

Ocyceros  birosiris 

K&S 

Great  Hornbill 

Buceros  bicornis 

H 

Common  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

1800-2200 

3,11,14 

Br,  T,  W 

M,  Si,  Sr,  T 

8,9 

T&S 

Indian  Roller 

Coracias  benghalensis 

800 

Jauljivi 

T,  T&S 

Dollarbird 

Eurystomus  orientalis 

W 

Sh 

Common  Kingfisher 

Alcedo  atthis 

W 

H,  M 

White-throated  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  smyrnensis 

1000 

Salyani 

T 

H,  M,  Sr 

T&S 

Crested  Kingfisher 

Megaceryle  lugubris 

W 

H,  I,T 

T,  T&S 

Pied  Kingfisher 

12300 

M 

Ceryle  rudis 

Bearsinghia 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater 

Nyctyornis  athertoni 

K&S 

Green  Bee-eater 

Merops  orientalis 

M,  S 

T 

Chestnut-headed  Bee-eater 

Merops  leschenaulti 

2100 

Si 

9 

T&S 

Pied  Cuckoo 

Clamator  jacobinus 

Br,  W 

Chestnut-winged  Cuckoo 

Clamator  coromandus 

1 
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Nainital 

Pithoragarh 

range  (m) 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo 

2000-2500 

3,  10, 

H,T,Y 

2,7 

Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

11,14 

Indian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  micropterus 

1900-2400 

3,6,10,12 

B,T,  W 

4,8 

Eurasian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  canorus 

1800-2400 

3,6,11,12 

B,  Br,T,  W 

H,  I,T 

7 

Oriental  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  saturatus 

B,T,  W 

H,T 

Asian  Koel 

Eudynamys  scolopacea 

Br,  T 

Greater  Coucal 

Centropus  sinensis 

I,  s 

Alexandrine  Parakeet 

Psittacula  eupatria 

K&S 

Rose-ringed  Parakeet 

900 

M 

T 

Psittacula  krameri 

Baram 

Slaty-headed  Parakeet 

1800-2400 

3,14 

G,  R,  T,  W 

13 

Ah,  Br,  H,  K&S, 

2-5,8 

T,  T&S 

Psittacula  himalayana 

M,  Sr,  T 

Plum-headed  Parakeet 

Psittacula  cyanocephala 

1800-2200 

3,10,14 

T 

I,  K&S,  S,T 

T,  T&S 

Red-breasted  Parakeet 

Psittacula  alexandri 

2300 

13 

Br,  K&S 

Himalayan  Swiftlet 

Collocalia  brevirostris 

T&S 

White-throated  Needletail 
Hirundapus  caudacutus 

2000-2600 

6,11,14 

?Sr 

4,5,9 

White-rumped  Needletail 
Zoonavena  sylvatica 

1800-2400 

3,11,15,19 

8,7 

Asian  Palm  Swift 

Cypsiurus  balasiensis 

2000-2500 

3,6 

8,7 

Alpine  Swift 

Tachymarptis  melba 

1900-2600 

3,6,11 

R,  T 

H,  K&S,  Sr,  T 

5,8 

Koe:  Rathi 

Common  Swift 

Apus  apus 

1800-2400 

3 

Fork-tailed  Swift 

Apus  pacificus 

1900 

Salyani 

?W 

House  Swift 

Apus  affinis 

Br,  R,T,W 

Br,  H,  K&S,T 

T&S 

Mountain  Scops  Owl 

Otus  spilocephalus 

B,  G,T 

H,T 

Collared  Scops  Owl 

Otus  bakkamoena 

2000 

Salyani 

Spot-bellied  Eagle  Owl 

Bubo  nipalensis 

T&S 

Tawny  Fish  Owl 

Ketupa  flavipes 

Br 

Brown  Wood  Owl 

Strix  leptogrammica 

1800-2400 

3 

?W 

H 

2 

Tawny  Owl 

Strix  aluco 

H,T 

Collared  Owlet 

Glaucidium  brodiei 

1800-2500 

3 

R,T 

16 

H,  K&S,  Si,  T,  Y 

2,8,9 

Asian  Barred  Owlet 

Glaucidium  cuculoides 

2000 

Salyani 

G 

H,  K&S,  M,  T 

T&S 

Jungle  Owlet 

Glaucidium  radiatum 

?W 

K&S 

Spotted  Owlet 

Athene  brama 

900 

Baram 

Brown  Hawk  Owl 

Ninox  scutulata 

2000 

Salyani 

Grey  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  indicus 

1600-2300 

3,19 

13 

4-8,9 

Large-tailed  Nightjar 
Caprimulgus  macrurus 

1700-2200 

3 

M 

Rock  Pigeon 

Columba  livia 

1200 

Gh,  W 

Didihat 

T,  T&S 

Hill  Pigeon 

Columba  rupestris 

2400-2700 

10,11,12 

Snow  Pigeon 

Columba  leuconota 

2000-2600 

6 

5,8 

D,  T&S 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 

1200-2500 

3,6,10-12, 

G,  T,W 

1,13,16-18 

H,  K&S,  M, 

2-8,9 

Br,  T&S 

Streptopelia  orientalis 

14,19 

Si,T 
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Localities 

Other  refs 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Localities 

Other  refs 

Laughing  Dove 

Streptopelia  senegalensis 

Br,  0,T 

H,T 

Spotted  Dove 

Streptopelia  chinensis 

1800-2000 

10 

G,T,W 

H,  Sr,  T 

2 

T,  T&S 

Eurasian  Collared  Dove 
Streptopelia  decaocto 

1800-2400 

3,10,15 

T,W 

I 

2 

T,  T&S 

Emerald  Dove 

Chalcophaps  indica 

900 

Baram 

Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon 
Treron  phoenicoptera 

H 

Wedge- tailed  Green  Pigeon 

Treron  sphenura 

1800-2400 

3,10 

Br,  T,  W 

H,  I,T 

2,5,8 

White-breasted  Waterhen 
Amaurornis  phoenicurus 

S 

Ruddy-breasted  Crake 

Porzana  fusca 

Har 

Common  Moorhen 

Gallinula  chloropus 

M 

Common  Coot 

Fulica  atra 

I 

Eurasian  Woodcock 

Scolopax  rusticola 

H,  I,  K&S,T 

Common  Snipe 

Gallinago  gallinago 

1800 

3 

Common  Redshank 

Tringa  totanus 

T&S 

Green  Sandpiper 

Tringa  ochropus 

H,  IjT 

Great  Thick-knee 

Esacus  recurvirostris 

K&S 

Ibisbill 

Ibidorhyncha  stuthersii 

K&S 

Long-billed  Plover 

Charadrius  placidus 

K&S 

Little  Ringed  Plover 

Charadrius  dubius 

H,T 

Red-wattled  Lapwing 

Vanellus  indicus 

1200 

Basarkhet 

R,T 

M 

T 

Small  Pratincole 

Glareola  lactea 

K&S 

Whiskered  Tern 

Chlidonias  hybridus 

H,  I,T 

Br 

Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

I 

Black-shouldered  Kite 

Elanus  caeruleus 

S 

Black  Kite 

1800 

3 

Br,  G,  0,T,  W 

Br,  H,  I,  M, 

T,  T&S 

Milvus  migrans 

Sr,  T 

Red  Kite 

Milvus  milvus 

N&D 

Brahminy  Kite 

Haliastur  indus 

H,T 

Lesser  Fish  Eagle 

Ichthyophaga  humilis 

H,T 

T 

Lammergeier 

1800-3000 

3,6,11,12 

Br,  G,  I,  N, 

1,13,18 

Br,  H,  I,  K&S, 

2-7 

T,  T&S 

Gypaetus  barbatus 

T,  W 

M,  Si,T 

Egyptian  Vulture 

Neophron  percnopterus 

Br,  G,  I,T 

H,  I,  K&S,  M,  T 

T&S 

White-rumped  Vulture 

Gyps  bengalensis 

G,  0,T 

H,  K&S,  Sr,  T 

Long-billed  Vulture 

Gyps  indicus 

O,  T 

K&S 

T 

Himalayan  Griffon 

1800-3000 

3,6,11,12, 

G,  0,T 

1,13,16,18 

Ah,  H,  K&S, 

2-9 

T,  T&S 

Gyps  himalayensis 

14,15,19 

M,  Sr,T 

Eurasian  Griffon 

Gyps  fulvus 

K&S 

T 

Red-headed  Vulture 

2000-2200 

3 

Br,  G,  0,T 

Br,  H,  I,  K&S, 

2,5,8 

T 

Sarcogyps  calvus 

M,T 

Cinereous  Vulture 

Aegypius  monachus 

K&S 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle 

Spilornis  cheela 

1900-2500 

3,6,11,12 

T,W 

1,13,18 

K&S,  T 

2-7 

T,  T&S 
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Pallid  Harrier 

Circus  macrourus 

T&S 

Crested  Goshawk 

Accipiter  trivirgatus 

K&S 

Shikra 

Accipiter  badius 

2200 

3 

O,  T 

PBesra 

Accipiter  virgatus 

?W 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 

Accipiter  nisus 

1600-2700 

3,11,14 

2-7 

T&S 

Northern  Goshawk 

Accipiter  gentilis 

1700-2400 

3 

8,7 

White-eyed  Buzzard 

Butastur  teesa 

Br 

Common  Buzzard 

Buteo  buteo 

K&S 

Long-legged  Buzzard 

Buteo  rufinus 

H,  K&S,T 

Black  Eagle 

Ictinaetus  malayensis 

1800-2500 

3,10,14 

1,13 

H,  I,  K&S,  M,  T 

2,5,8 

Steppe  Eagle 

Aquila  nipalensis 

G 

H,  K&S,  T 

Imperial  Eagle 

Aquila  heliaca 

H,T 

Golden  Eagle 

Aquila  chrysaetos 

R,T 

K&S 

Bonelli’s  Eagle 

Hieraaetus  fasciatus 

2000-2300 

3 

Br 

8 

Changeable  Hawk  Eagle 
Spizaetus  cirrhatus 

1700-1800 

3 

}  G 

Br 

5,8 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle 

Spizaetus  nipalensis 

2200-2400 

3 

\ 

f 

K&S 

2 

Collared  Falconet 

Microhierax  caerulescens 

R,T 

Br 

Common  Kestrel 

1800-2400 

3,11,12, 

Br,  G,  0,T,W 

1 

H,T 

2-7 

T&S 

Falco  tinnunculus 

14,19 

Eurasian  Hobby 

Falco  subbuteo 

1800 

10 

?W 

K&S,  Sr 

Laggar  Falcon 

Falco  jugger 

H 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Falco  peregrinus 

K&S 

T 

Little  Grebe 

Tachybaptus  ruficollis 

H,T 

PGreat  Crested  Grebe 

Podiceps  cristatus 

PI 

Horned  Grebe 

Podiceps  auritus 

Dr 

Indian  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  fuscicollis 

M 

Great  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  carbo 

H,T 

Cattle  Egret 

Bubulcus  ibis 

S 

Indian  Pond  Heron 

Ardeola  grayii 

M,  S 

Black  Stork 

Ciconia  nigra 

1200 

Basarkhet 

G 

PAsian  Fairy  Bluebird 

Irena  puella 

M! 

Golden-fronted  Leafbird 
Chloropsis  aurifrons 

K&S 

Orange-bellied  Leafbird 
Chloropsis  hardwickii 

2300 

W 

4 

Whym 

Bay-backed  Shrike 

Lanius  vittatus 

Br 

Long-tailed  Shrike 

Lanius  schach 

Br,  G,  Gh 

M 

T,W 

Grey-backed  Shrike 

Lanius  tephronotus 

2100-2200 

3,11,12 

K&S 

2,5,8 

T&S 

Eurasian  Jay 

1800-2500 

3,6,10-12, 

0,T,W 

1,13,16-18 

H,  K&S,  S, 

2-9 

Br 

Garrulus  glandarius 

14,15,19 

Sr,  T 
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Black-headed  Jay 

1800-2400 

3,6,10-12, 

G,T,  W 

1,13,16-18 

H,  I,  K&S, 

2-7 

Br,T 

Garrulus  lanceolatus 

14,15,19 

Si,  T 

Yellow-billed  Blue  Magpie 
Urocissa  flavirostris 

2100-2600 

6,10-12,19 

T,  W 

M 

2-7 

Red-billedBlue  Magpie 

1800-2200 

3,10,11, 

G,T,  W 

16 

Ah,  H,  I,  K&S, 

2,5,8 

T,  T&S 

Urocissa  erythrorhyncha 

14,19 

M,  Sr,  T 

Common  Green  Magpie 

Cissa  chinensis 

Whym 

Rufous  Treepie 

Dendrocitta  vagabunda 

G 

Grey  Treepie 

1800-2300 

3,10,11,14, 

W 

18 

K&S,  M 

2,5 

T,  T&S 

Dendrocitta  formosae 

15,19 

Spotted  Nutcracker 

Nucifraga  caryocatactes 

K&S 

Red-billed  Chough 

Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax 

T&S 

Yellow-billed  Chough 

Pyrrhocorax  graculus 

2600 

1 1 

T&S 

House  Crow 

Corvits  splendens 

1700-2000 

3,12,14,15,19 

B,T,  W 

1,13,16-18 

Si,  T 

2, 4, 7, 9 

Br,  T 

Large-billed  Crow 

1800-2800 

3,6,10-12, 

G,T,W 

1,13,16-18 

H,  I,  K&S,  M, 

2-9 

Br,  T,  T&S 

Corvus  macrorhynchos 

14,15,19 

Si,  Sr,  T,Y 

Black-naped  Oriole 

Oriolus  chinensis 

2200 

3 

Eurasian  Golden  Oriole 

Oriolus  oriolus 

Br,  R,  T,  W 

T&S 

Black-hooded  Oriole 

Oriolus  xanthornus 

S 

Maroon  Oriole 

Oriolus  traillii 

1800-2400 

3,11,15 

K&S 

2-9 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike 
Coracina  melaschistos 

2100-2400 

3,6,11 

W 

H,T 

2,5-9 

Long-tailed  Minivet 

1800-2300 

3,6,10-12, 

G,  W 

1,13,17,18 

H,  K&S 

2-7 

Br,T 

Pericrocotus  ethologus 

14,,  19 

Short-billed  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  brevirostris 

T 

Ro,  T 

Scarlet  Minivet 

1800-2100 

3,6,10-12, 

Si,  Sr 

2-8 

Pericrocotus  flammeus 

14,19 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike 
Hemipus  picatus 

2100 

3,10 

R,T 

K&S,  M 

Yellow-bellied  Fantail 

2100-2500 

6,11,14, 

G,W 

H,  K&S,  T 

2,5,8 

Rhipidura  hypoxantha 

15,19 

White-throated  Fantail 

Rhipidura  albicollis 

1800-2400 

3,10 

13,16 

K&S,  M,  Si 

4,8,7 

T,  T&S 

White-browed  Fantail 

Rhipidura  aureola 

T 

Black  Drongo 

Dicrurus  macrocercus 

T 

H,  Si,  Sr,T 

T,  T&S 

Ashy  Drongo 

1700-2600 

3,6,10-12, 

G,  T,  W 

1 

H,T 

2,5,8 

Br 

Dicrurus  leucophaeus 

14,19 

White-bellied  Drongo 

Dicrurus  caerulescens 

K&S 

Bronzed  Drongo 

Dicrurus  aeneus 

1700 

3 

K&S 

2 

Lesser  Racket-tailed  Drongo 
Dicrurus  remifer 

1800 

17 

T 

Spangled  Drongo 

Dicrurus  hottentottus 

1800-2100 

3,10,19 

K&S 

5,8 

Asian  Paradise-flycatcher 
Terpsiphone  paradisi 

Br,  W 

I 

T&S 

Brown  Dipper 

Cinclus  pallasii 

2100-2500 

6,11 

W 

K&S 

8 

T 

Blue-capped  Rock  Thrush 
Monticola  cinclorhynchus 

1800-2400 

3,6 

Br,  T,  W 

1 

Br,  H,  Sr,  T 

8 

Chestnut-bellied  Rock  Thrush 

2100-2500 

3,11,12, 

Br,  W 

13 

Br,  H,  K&S,  T 

2,5-7 

Monticola  rufiventris 

14,15 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  solitarius 

R,  T,  W 

H,  K&S 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush 

1800-2700 

3,6,10-12, 

G,T,W 

13,16-18 

Ah,  H,  I,  K&S, 

2,5-7 

Br,  T,  T&S 

Myophonus  caeruleus 

14,15,19 

M,  Si,  Sr,  T 

?Pied  Thrush 

Zoothera  wardii 

?W 
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Plain-backed  T hrush 

Zoothera  mollissima 

K&S 

Long- tailed  Thrush 

Zoothera  dixoni 

2100-2300 

3 

K&S 

Scaly  Thrush 

Zoothera  dauma 

2100-2400 

3,6,11 

R,T 

H,  K&S,  T 

2-5,7 

Long-billed  Thrush 

Zoothera  monticola 

?W 

K&S 

Tickell’s  Thrush 

2200-2400 

3,6,11, 

?W 

1,16 

Br,  S 

5,8 

Turdus  unicolor 

14,19 

White-collared  Blackbird 

2300-2800 

6,11 

13 

Ah,  H,  K&S, 

7 

Turdus  albocinctus 

Sr,  T 

Grey-winged  Blackbird 

2100-2600 

3,6,10,11, 

Br,  G,T,W 

16-18 

H,  I,  K&S, 

2,5-7  T 

Turdus  boulboul 

14,19 

M,  S,T 

Chestnut  Thrush 

Turdus  rubrocanus 

H,  K&S,  S,T 

Dark-throated  Thrush 

1800-2200 

3,10,11, 

W 

16,18 

H,  K&S,  T 

5,8,9 

Turdus  ruficollis 

14,19 

Mistle  Thrush 

1900-2400 

3,6,10-12, 

T 

13,16,18 

H,  1,  K&S,  T 

2,5-7 

Turdus  viscivorus 

14,15 

Dark-sided  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  sibirica 

1800-2300 

3,6,10-12,19 

M 

2,8,7 

Asian  Brown  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  dauurica 

O,  T 

H,T 

Rusty-tailed  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  ruficauda 

2500 

Wacchum 

K&S,  Si 

Slaty-backed  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  hodgsonii 

900 

Rufous-gorgeted  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  strophiata 

1800-2100 

3,6,10,11 

G 

18 

K&S 

2,8,7 

Red-throated  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  parva 

K&S 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  hyperythra 

K&S 

Baram 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  westermanni 

1800-2000 

3,10 

K&S 

2,5 

Ultramarine  Flycatcher 

1800-2600 

3,6,10-12, 

Br,  T,  W 

Br,  H,  K&S, 

2,5-7 

Ficedula  superciliaris 

14,19 

Si,  Sr,T 

Slaty-blue  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  tricolor 

R,T 

K&S 

T 

Verditer  Flycatcher 

1800-2500 

3,6,10-12, 

T,W 

16-18 

Ah,  H,  I,  K&S, 

2-8,9  Br,T 

Eumyias  thalassina 

14,19 

M,  Si,  Sr,  T 

Small  Niltava 

Niltava  macgrigoriae 

2100-2300 

3 

18 

K&S 

2  T 

Rufous-bellied  Niltava 

1800-2400 

3,6,11,12,14, 

13,18 

H,  K&S,  Sr,  T 

2-9  T&S 

Niltava  sundara 

15,19 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher 

1700-2400 

3,6,10-12,14, 

Br,  W 

1,13,16-18 

Br,  H,  K&S, 

2-9 

Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

15,19 

Si,  Sr,  T 

Siberian  Rubythroat 

Luscinia  calliope 

K&S 

White-tailed  Rubythroat 

Luscinia  pectoralis 

K&S 

T 

Indian  Blue  Robin 

Luscinia  brunnea 

2100-2300 

Si 

5,9 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin 

2000-2400 

3,6,10,12, 

G 

1,13,17,18 

H,  K&S,  T 

2,8 

Tarsiger  cyanurus 

14,15 

Golden  Bush  Robin 

Tarsiger  chrysaeus 

K&S 

White-browed  Bush  Robin 

Tarsiger  indicus 

1800-2200 

3,11 

FO 

un 

-d 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin  Baram 
Copsychus  saularis 

900 

Br,  R,  T,  W 

M 

Rufous-baciced  Redstart 
Phoenicurus  erythronota 

K&S 

Black  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  ochruros 

Gh 

Blue-capped  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  coeruleocephalus 

1800-2300 

3,6 

K&S 

2-5 

Blue-fronted  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  frontalis 

1800-2200 

3,6,10,15,19 

13,17 

H,  K&S,  T 

2,8 

White-capped  Water  Redstart 

1800-2500 

3,6,11,14 

R,  T 

H,  I,  K&S, 

2,5,8  T 

Chaimarrornis  leucocephalus 

M,  Si,  T 
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Plumbeous  Water  Redstart 
Rhyacornis  fuliginosus 

2100-2600 

6,11 

T,  W 

H,  K&S,  Si,  T 

8 

T,  T&S 

Little  Forktail 

Enicurus  scouleri 

2100-2600 

6 

K&S 

8 

T&S 

Slaty-backed  Forktail 

Enicurus  schistaceus 

K&S 

T&S,  Whym 

Spotted  Forktail 

Enicurus  maculatus 

1800-2300 

3,10,11,19 

Br,  R,  T,  W 

18 

Br,  H,  I,  K&S,  T 

2,5,8 

T,  T&S 

Purple  Cochoa 

Cochoa  purpurea 

Br 

Br,  M 

Whym 

Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

900 

Bageshwar 

T,  W 

H,  M,T 

Pied  Bushchat 

Saxicola  caprata 

1800-2200 

3,11 

T,  W 

K&S,  T 

8 

Br,  T 

Grey  Bushchat 

1800-2400 

3,6,10-12, 

G,  R,T,  W 

16,18 

H,  K&S,  Si, 

2,5-9 

Br 

Saxicola  ferrea 

14,19 

Sr,  T 

Desert  Wheatear 

Oenanthe  deserti 

2100 

3 

M 

?Spot-winged  Starling 

Saroglossa  spiloprera 

?W 

Chestnut-tailed  Starling 

Sturnus  malabaricus 

Br,  W 

Brahminy  Starling 

Sturnus  pagodarum 

Br 

R 

Common  Myna 

Acridotheres  tristis 

1800-2200 

3,6,10,1 1,19 

Br,  G,  T,  W 

1,16,18 

Br,  H,  Sr,  T 

2-5,8 

T,  T&S 

Bank  Myna 

Acridotheres  ginginianus 

M 

Jungle  Myna 

Acridotheres  fuscus 

1800-2300 

3 

Br,  R,T 

Br,  K&S 

9 

T 

Hill  Myna 

Gracula  religiosa 

I 

Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch 

Sitta  castanea 

1800-2000 

3,10 

G,  K&W,  W 

K&S,  M 

White-tailed  Nuthatch 

2100-2600 

3,11,12, 

Br,  W 

1,13,16-18 

Br,  H,  K&S, 

2-9 

Sitta  himalayensis 

14,15 

Si,  Sr,  T 

Velvet-fronted  Nuthatch 

Sitta  frontalis 

B,  T,  W 

M 

Wallcreeper 

Tichodronta  muraria 

2600 

19 

G 

K&S 

8 

T 

Eurasian  Treecreeper 

Certhia  familiaris 

1800-2400 

3 

13,16 

Ah 

2,8,7 

Bar-tailed  Treecreeper 

1800-2600 

3,10,11,12, 

Br,  F,  G,T,W 

1,13,16-18 

Br,  H,  I,  K&S, 

2-9 

T 

Certhia  himalayana 

14,15,19 

R,  Si,  Sr,  T 

Rusty-flanked  Treecreeper 
Certhia  nipalensis 

W 

Winter  Wren 

Troglodytes  troglodytes 

2100-2400 

6,11 

T 

13 

T 

8 

Fire-capped  Tit 

Cephalopyrus  flammiceps 

2100-2500 

3,6 

2 

Rufous-naped  Tit 

Parus  rufonuchalis 

2200-2700 

3,6 

M 

2,8 

T 

Rufous-vented  Tit 

Parus  rubidiventris 

2100-2400 

6,11 

K&S 

2,5,8 

Spot- winged  Tit 

2100-2700 

3,6,10-12,14, 

W 

1,13,16,18 

H,  Si,  Sr,T 

2-7 

Br,  T 

Parus  melanolophus 

15,19 

?Coal  Tit 

Parus  ater 

2200-2600 

11 

2,8 

Grey’-crested  Tit 

Parus  dichrous 

2200-2600 

11 

H 

8,7 

Great  Tit 

Parus  major 

1800-2000 

3,10 

Br,  G,  0,W 

M,T 

2,5,8 

Green-backed  Tit 

1800-2500 

3,6,10-12, 

G,T,  W 

1,13,16-18 

Ah,  Br,  H,  K&S, 

2-9 

Parus  monticolus 

14,15,19 

M,  Si,  Sr,  T 

Black-lored  Tit 

1800-2600 

3,6,10,11, 

G,  0,T 

1,13,16,17 

Ah,  Br,  H,  K&S, 

2, 4, 8, 9 

T 

Parus  xanthogenys 

15,19 

M,  Si,  Sr 

Yellow-browed  Tit 

Sylviparus  modestus 

Br,  G 

Br,  K&S 

Black-throated  Tit 

1800-2500 

3,6,10-12, 

G,T,  W 

1,13,16-18 

H,  K&S,  M,  Si, 

2-9 

Br 

Aegithalos  concinnus 

14,15,19 

Sr,  T 

White-throated  Tit 

Aegithalos  niveogularis 

2000-2600 

3,14,15 

1,16,18 

H 

2-8,9 
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Plain  Martin 

Riparia  paludicola 

K&S 

Eurasian  Crag  Martin 

Hirundo  rupestris 

K&S 

Barn  Swallow 

Hirundo  rustica 

1800-2400 

3,6,11,15,19 

Br 

1,13,17,18 

4,5 

Wire-tailed  Swallow 

Hirundo  smithii 

1000 

W 

Baram 

Br 

Red-rumped  Swallow 

Hirundo  daurica 

B,  Br,  G,  W 

Br 

Nepal  House  Martin 

Delichon  nipalensis 

2100 

3 

K&S 

Goldcrest 

Regulus  regulus 

2300 

13 

K&S 

Black-crested  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  melanicterus 

K&S 

Red-whiskered  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  jocosus 

M,  Whi 

Himalayan  Bulbul 

1800-2600 

3,6,10-12, 

Br,  G,  T,  W 

H,  K&S,  M,  Si, 

2-9 

T,  T&S 

Pycnonotus  leucogenys 

14,15,19 

Sr,  T 

Red-vented  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  cafer 

1800-2000 

3,11 

Br,  G,  W 

H,  M,  Si,  T 

2,8 

T,  T&S 

Ashy  Bulbul 

Hemixos  flavala 

2300 

1 1 

K&S 

Whym 

Mountain  Bulbul 

Hypsipetes  mcclellandii 

2000 

Tilling 

H,  K&S,T 

Black  Bulbul 

1800-2500 

3,6,10-12, 

G,  T,W 

1,13,16-18 

Br,  H,  K&S, 

2-8,9 

Hypsipetes  leucocephalus 

14,15,19 

M,T 

Bright-headed  Cisticola 

Cisticola  exilis 

W 

Sm 

Striated  Prinia 

Prinia  criniger 

1800-2100 

3 

H,  K&S,  T 

7 

?Br 

Grey-breasted  Prinia 

Prinia  hodgsonii 

K&S 

Jungle  Prinia 

Prinia  sylvatica 

K&S 

Ashy  Prinia 

Prinia  socialis 

1000 

Baram 

And 

Plain  Prinia 

Prinia  inornata 

K&S 

Oriental  White-eye 

1800-2200 

3,10,11,12, 

Br,  G,  T,  W 

1,16-18 

Br,  H,  K&S, 

2,5,8 

T 

Zosterops  palpebrosus 

14,19 

M,  Si,  T 

Chestnut-headed  Tesia 

Tesia  castaneocoronata 

2300 

K&S,  T 

8 

Why 

Brownish-flanked  Bush  Warbler 
Cettia  fortipes 

K&S 

Chestnut-crowned  Bush  Warbler 
Cettia  major 

2100-2300 

3 

K&S 

8 

Aberrant  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  flavolivacea 

1800-2200 

3,10 

K&S 

8 

Grey-sided  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  brunnifrons 

K&S 

Spotted  Bush  Warbler 

Bradypterus  thoracicus 

2100-2300 

3,11 

Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler 

Acrocephalus  dumetorum 

Br 

Common  Chiffchaff 

Phylloscopus  collybita 

Br 

Smoky  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  fuligiventer 

K&S 

Tickell’s  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  affinis 

2100-2600 

3,6,10,11,14 

K&S,  Si 

2,8,7 

Sulphur-bellied  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  griseolus 

Br 

Buff-barred  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  pulcher 

2000-2200 

3 

K&S 

2,8 

Ashy-throated  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  maculipennis 

1800-2200 

3,10,11 

?G 

17 

K&S 

8,7 

Lemon-rumped  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  chloronotus 

G 

K&S 

Hume’s  Warbler 

1800-2600 

3,6,10-12, 

1,13,16-18 

Br,  H,  K&S,  T 

2,5-9 

Phylloscopus  humei 

14,15,19 
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Large-billed  Leaf  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  magnirosiris 

2100-2400 

3,12 

13 

2,8 

Greenish  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

2100-2300 

3,14 

?B,  ?W 

H,T 

2,5-7 

Western  Crowned  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  occipitalis 

2000-2600 

3,6,10,19 

?W 

18 

H,  T 

5-7 

Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  reguloides 

1800-2400 

3,11,12,14 

M 

2,5,8 

Golden-spectacled/Whistler’s 
Warbler  Seicercus  burkiilwhistleri 

1900-2400 

3,6,10-12 

K&S 

2,5,7 

Grey-hooded  Warbler 

1800-2600 

3,6,10-12, 

Br,  G,T,W 

1,13,16-18 

H,  K&S,  T 

2,8-9 

T 

Seicercus  xanthoschistos 

14,15,19 

Black-faced  Warbler 

Abroscopus  schisticeps 

1900-2500 

6,11 

5,8 

White-throated  Laughingthrush 

1800-2600 

3,6,10-12, 

B,T,W 

1,13,16-18 

Ah,  Br,  H,  I, 

2-7 

T 

Garrulax  albogularis 

14,15,19 

K&S,  T 

Striated  Laughingthrush 

1800-2700 

3,6,11,12, 

16,18 

H,  K&S,  Sr,  T 

2,5,8 

Garrulax  striatus 

14,19 

White-crested  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  leucolophus 

2000 

W 

Jilling 

H,  I,  K&S,T,  V 

T,  T&S 

Rufous-chinned  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  rufogularis 

K&S 

Streaked  Laughingthrush 

1800-2500 

3,6,10-12, 

Br,  G,T,  W 

13,16-18 

Br,  H,  K&S, 

2-9 

T 

Garrulax  lineatus 

15,19 

Si,  Sr,  T 

Variegated  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  variegatus 

2200-2700 

3,11 

?W 

13 

8,7 

Chestnut-crowned  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  erythrocephalus 

2300-2600 

3,6,1 1,19 

Br 

16 

Br,  H,  K&S,  T 

2,8 

Rusty-cheeked  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  erythrogenys 

1800-2500 

3,6,10,11 

Br,  G,  0,T 

H,  K&S,T 

2-5,9 

White-browed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  schisticeps 

Br 

Streak-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  ruficollis 

1800-2400 

3 

?W 

8,7 

Scaly-breasted  Wren  Babbler 
Pnoepyga  albiventer 

1900-2400 

3,6,11 

K&S 

Black-chinned  Babbler 

Stachyris  pyrrhops 

?w 

K&S 

Jungle  Babbler 

Turdoides  striatus 

T 

Silver-eared  Mesia 

Leiothrix  argentauris 

2200 

3 

Red-billed  Leiothrix 

Leiothrix  lutea 

H,  K&S,  T 

Cutia 

Cutia  nipalensis 

2100-2400 

3 

2,8 

White-browed  Shrike  Babbler 
Pteruthius  flaviscapis 

2000-2300 

3,19 

1,17 

H,  K&S,T 

2-8 

Green  Shrike  Babbler 

Pteruthius  xanthochlorus 

K&S 

Blue-winged  Minla 

Minla  cyanouroptera 

2100-2300 

w 

16,18 

H,  K&S,  T 

9 

Chestnut-tailed  Minla 

Minla  strigula 

2100-2500 

3,6,11,12 

1,18 

T 

2,5-7 

White-browed  Fulvetta 

Alcippe  vinipectus 

2000-2500 

6,11 

2,5,8 

Rufous  Sibia 

1800-2600 

3,6,10-12, 

B,  G,T,W 

1,13,17,18 

H,  K&S,  Si, 

2-9 

T,  T&S 

Heterophasia  capistrata 

14,15,19 

Sr,  T 

Whiskered  Yuhina 

Yuhina  flavicollis 

1900-2700 

3,6,11,14 

?W 

1,17,18 

H,  K&S 

2-8 

Stripe-throated  Yuhina 

Yuhina  gularis 

2100-2600 

6 

2,7 

Black-chinned  Yuhina 

Yuhina  nigrimenta 

K&S 

Why,  Whym 

Black-throated  Parrotbill 
Paradoxornis  nipalensis 

2300 

5,8 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

Sylvia  curruca 

2100 

3 

Br 

Ashy-crowned  Sparrow  Lark 
Eremopterix  grisea 

K&S 

Oriental  Skylark 

Alauda  gulgula 

Br 

T 
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Thick-billed  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  agile 

K&S 

Yellow-bellied  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  melanoxanthum 

2200 

Wacchum 

P 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  ignipectus 

2100-2500 

3,11 

K&S 

4,5 

Purple  Sunbird 

Nectarinia  asiatica 

Br,T 

S,T 

T&S 

Mrs  Gould’s  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  gouldiae 

2100-2600 

14 

?W 

5,8,9 

Green-tailed  Sunbird 

2000-2500 

3,6,10-12, 

G 

1,16 

H,  K&S,  T 

2,5-7 

Aethopyga  nipalensis 

14,15 

Black-throated  Sunbird 

2100-2200 

3,6,11,12, 

?W 

16,18 

K&S 

2,5-7 

Aethopyga  saturata 

15,19 

Crimson  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  siparaja 

900 

Baram 

Fire-tailed  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  ignicauda 

1800-2300 

11,14 

House  Sparrow 

Passer  domesticus 

1800-2000 

3,14,19 

Br,  T,  W 

Br,  H,  M,  Sr,T 

2,8  T,  T&S 

Russet  Sparrow 

Passer  rutilans 

2100 

3 

G,  T,W 

H,  K&S,  Sr,  T 

T&S 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow 

1900-2200 

3,10,11, 

13 

2-9  T 

Passer  montanus 

14,19 

Chestnut-shouldered  Petronia 
Petronia  xanthocollis 

B,T 

White  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba 

2300 

Wacchum 

Gh 

H,  M,  Si,  T 

T&S 

White-browed  Wagtail 

Motacilla  maderaspatensis 

Gh!,W 

K&S 

Yellow  Wagtail 

Motacilla  flava 

M 

T 

Grey  Wagtail 

1800-2200 

3,10,11,12 

W 

H,  K&S,  M, 

2,8,9  T,  T&S 

Motacilla  cinerea 

Si,T 

Paddyfield  Pipit 

Anthus  rufulus 

W 

K&S 

T 

Long-billed  Pipit 

Anthus  similis 

Br,  Hu,  W 

H,T 

Tree  Pipit 

Anthus  trivialis 

?W 

Br 

Olive-backed  Pipit 

1800-2300 

3,6,10, 

H,  K&S,  T 

5 

Anthus  hodgsoni 

11,14 

Rosy  Pipit 

Anthus  roseatus 

K&S 

Upland  Pipit 

Anthus  sylvanus 

W 

K&S 

Br,  T&S 

Altai  Accentor 

Prunella  himalayana 

H,  K&S 

Rufous-breasted  Accentor 

Prunella  rubeculoides 

1800-2400 

G 

K&S 

Black-throated  Accentor 

Prunella  atrogularis 

K&S 

Black-breasted  Weaver 

Ploceus  benghalensis 

Am3 

Streaked  Weaver 

Ploceus  manyar 

Am3 

Baya  Weaver 

Ploceus  philippinus 

Am’ 

Finn’s  Weaver 

A,  A&C,  Al, 

Ploceus  megarhynchus 

Am1,  Fi,  Hum 

Red  Avadavat 

Amandava  amandava 

T&S 

Indian  Silverbill 

Lonchura  malabarica 

K&S 

White-rumped  Munia 

Lonchura  striata 

W 

Scaly-breasted  Munia 

Lonchura  punctulata 

2100 

3 

G,  Gh,  W 

K&S,  M 

Fire-fronted  Serin 

Serinus  pusillus 

2500 

6 

K&S,  Si 

Yellow-breasted  Greenfinch 

2100-2500 

3,11,12,14, 

Br,  G,  T,  W 

13 

Br,  H,  K&S, 

2,8  T,  T&S 

Carduelis  spinoides 

15,19 

Si,  Sr,T 
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European  Goldfinch 

Carduelis  carduelis 

2500 

6 

H,  K&S,  T 

Plain  Mountain  finch 

Leucosticte  nemoricola 

K&S 

Spectacled  Finch 

Callacanthis  burtoni 

2500 

6 

H,  K&S,T 

Dark-breasted  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  nipalensis 

2000-2500 

N&L 

17 

K&S 

2 

Common  Rosefinch 

1800-2400 

3,10,14, 

Br,  G,  Gh, 

K&S,  Si,  T 

2,8  T,  T&S 

Carpodacus  erythrinus 

15,19 

T,W 

Pink-browed  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  rodochrous 

2100-2400 

3,14 

G 

17 

H,  K&S,  T 

Vinaceous  Rosefinch 

Carpodacus  vinaceus 

2100-2300 

3,6,11,14 

1 

J,  K&S 

8,7 

Spot- winged  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  rodopeplus 

2300-2500 

6,11 

Scarlet  Finch 

Haematospiza  sipalu 

K&S,  Rob 

Brown  Bullfinch 

Pyrrhula  nipalensis 

2200-2500 

6,1 1 

K&S 

8 

Red-headed  Bullfinch 

Pyrrhula  erythrocephala 

?W 

Black-and-yellow  Grosbeak 
Mycerobas  icterioides 

2100-2700 

H,  K&S,T 

2,7 

Collared  Grosbeak 

Mycerobas  affinis 

2500 

H,  K&S 

7 

Spot- winged  Grosbeak 

Mycerobas  melanozanthos 

2400 

6 

H,  K&S,T 

Crested  Bunting 

Melophus  lathami 

1700-1900 

3 

W 

5,8  Br 

Rock  Bunting 

Emberiza  cia 

1800-2300 

3,11,12 

G,W 

13 

H,  K&S,  Si,  T 

8  Mo,  T&S 

White-capped  Bunting 

Emberiza  stewarti 

K&S 

Chestnut-Eared  Bunting 
Emberiza  fucata 

2000-2400 

3,6,11 

K&S 

2,5-7 

See  Table  1  and  Figure  1  for  the  names  and  locations  of  the  localities 
See  the  references  for  an  explanation  of  the  codes  in  the  ‘Other  refs’  column 
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The  ornithological  importance  of  Thrumshingla 

National  Park,  Bhutan 

CAROL  INSKIPP,TIM  INSKIPP  and  SHERUB 


Thrumshingla  National  Park  is  one  of  four  national  parks  in  Bhutan  and  was  gazetted  in  1998  to 
ensure  the  conservation  of  biodiversity  in  the  central  belt  of  the  country.  Two  bird  surveys  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  park:  in  April  and  May  1998  and  in  January  2000.  Based  on  these  surveys 
and  records  from  other  sources,  a  list  of  345  bird  species  has  been  compiled  for  the  park  up  to  the 
end  of  May  2000.  This  includes  three  globally  threatened  species,  15  of  Bhutan’s  near-threatened 
species  and  eight  of  the  country’s  1 1  restricted  range  species.  Warm  broadleaved  forest  was  found 
to  be  the  most  valuable  for  bird  species  in  both  the  breeding  season  and  in  winter,  followed  by 
cool  broadleaved  forest.  Fir  and  hemlock,  especially  those  with  an  understorey  of  rhododendron 
and  bamboo,  were  the  richest  forests  for  birds  at  higher  altitudes. 


INTRODUCTION 

Bhutan  lies  in  the  eastern  Himalayas,  one  of  the  world’s 
biodiversity  ‘hotspots’  and  identified  as  an  Endemic  Bird 
Area  by  BirdLife  International  (Stattersfieldera/.  1998). 
The  country  has  an  extensive  protected  area  system, 
encompassing  26%  of  its  land  area  and  covering  the 
full  range  of  the  nation’s  major  ecosystem  types. 
Thrumshingla  is  one  of  four  national  parks  in  Bhutan 
and  was  proposed  in  1993  to  ensure  the  conservation 
of  biodiversity  in  the  central  belt  of  the  country  (Anon. 
1998). The  park  was  officially  gazetted  in  July  1998  when 
a  park  manager  and  other  staff  were  appointed  and 
became  functional  with  the  support  of  theWWF  Bhutan 
Programme.  Thrumshingla  lies  in  east-central  Bhutan 
(see  Map)  partly  in  the  dzongkhags/districts  of 
Bumthang,  Lhuntse  and  Mongar.  The  park’s  core  area 
is  768  km2  and  is  surrounded  by  a  buffer  zone. The  area 
around  the  small  village  of  Sengor,  near  the  middle  of 
the  park,  is  a  multi-use  zone.  Bhutan’s  main  east-west 


highway  runs  through  approximately  the  middle  of  the 
park  from  Bumthang,  via  Ura,  Sengor,  Namling, 
Yongkhala  to  Lingmethang.The  park’s  altitudinal  range 
extends  from  1,400  m  below  Saleng  in  the  core  area 
and  700  m  at  Lingmethang  in  the  buffer  zone  to  over 
6,000  m  at  Thrumshingla  Peak. 

Like  most  of  Bhutan,  Thrumshingla  National  Park 
is  largely  covered  in  forests,  which  are  of  high  quality 
and  relatively  unexploited,  compared  to  forests 
elsewhere  in  the  Himalayas.  In  the  subtropical  zone,  the 
main  forest  types  are  warm  broadleaved  forest,  which 
grows  on  moist  slopes,  and  chir  pine  Pinus  roxburghii, 
which  forms  open  dry  forests  on  dry  slopes  and  in  dry 
valleys.  Cool  broadleaved  forest  grows  above  the  warm 
broadleaved  forest  and  is  replaced  by  oak  Quercus  on 
less  moist  slopes,  and  by  Blue  Pine  P.  zvallichiana  in  dry 
areas.  Other  coniferous  forests  that  are  widespread  at 
higher  altitudes  in  the  park  up  to  the  tree-line  are 
hemlock  Tsuga  dumosa  and  fir  Abies  spectabilis,  which 
grow  on  moist  slopes,  and  spruce  Picea,  which  occupies 
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drier  zones.  Bamboo  is  extensive  in  high-altitude 
coniferous  forests  and  supports  a  good  population  of 
red  panda  Ailurus  fulgens,  which  has  been  adopted  as 
the  emblem  of  the  park.  There  are  pastures  in  the  alpine 
zone  above  the  treeline,  and  in  forest  clearings  in  the 
subalpine  and  temperate  zones.  There  are  a  few  villages 
and  relatively  small  associated  areas  of  cultivation  in  the 
park,  especially  in  the  subtropical  zone.  In  a  survey 
carried  out  in  April  2000,  the  north-western  quadrant 
of  the  Park  was  identified  as  a  core  area  for  tiger  Panthera 
pardus  (Yonzon  2000). 

Up  until  the  end  of  May,  2000  a  total  of  345  bird 
species  had  been  recorded  in  the  park’s  core  area  and 
buffer  zone,  including  312  species  in  the  core. 

METHODS 

Two  bird  surveys  have  been  carried  out  in  the  park:  in 
April  and  May  1998  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998)  and  in 
January  2000  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000) .  These  were  organized 
by  the  Royal  Government  of  Bhutan  Nature 
Conservation  Division  and,  in  2000,  also  by  the  recently 
appointed  park  manager  and  his  staff.  Hands-on  training 
in  bird  identification  and  survey  techniques  was  provided 
for  park  staff  during  both  surveys.  Locations,  habitat 
types,  altitudes  and  dates  were  noted  for  all  records,  as 
well  as  the  length  of  time  spent  in  each  habitat  type. 
The  overall  altitudinal  range  of  all  species  recorded  was 
extracted  from  these  data.  A  Global  Positioning  System 
was  used  to  determine  the  co-ordinates  of  locations  en 
route. 

A  method  of  assessing  species  richness  developed 
by  John  MacKinnon  (MacKinnon  and  Phillips  1993) 
was  used  for  each  main  vegetation  type.  This  measures 
how  rich  an  area  or  habitat  is  for  bird  species  and  is  a 
relatively  simple  and  quick  method  for  comparing  one 
area  or  habitat  with  another. 

Each  species  encountered  is  recorded  until  a  list  of 
20  is  reached.  Then  a  new  list  (number  2)  is  started  and 
a  further  20  species  is  recorded.  Each  list  must  contain 
20  different  species,  but  subsequent  lists  can  include 
species  previously  listed.  However,  efforts  must  be  made 
to  exclude  the  same  individual  birds  from  the  lists.  Then 
list  number  3  is  recorded.  Ideally  lists  are  repeatedly 
made  until  no  new  species  are  recorded.  A  running 
species  total  is  obtained  by  extracting  the  number  of 
species  in  list  2  that  were  not  in  list  1  and  so  on 
throughout  all  the  lists  recorded  for  each  area  or  habitat. 
Species-richness  is  the  species  total  reached  when  no 
new  species  are  recorded.  This  should  be  approximately 
the  number  of  species  present  in  that  habitat  or  area  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  Some  species,  because  they  are 
very  skulking  or  nocturnal  species,  will  perhaps  be 
overlooked. 

Other  bird  records  for  the  area  have  been  collected 
by  the  Royal  Government  of  Bhutan  Nature 
Conservation  Division  (Pradhan  1997a,  1997b,  Sharma 
1998).  In  addition,  a  significant  number  of  records  have 
been  made  by  several  foreign  bird  tour  groups,  who  have 
spent  a  few  days  in  the  park  in  recent  years,  birdwatching 
along  the  road  between  Ura  and  Lingmethang.  Their 
visits  started  in  about  1995  and  have  mainly  been  in 
April,  but  also  in  January,  March  and  early  May. 


SIGNIFICANT  BIRD  RECORDS 

A  total  of  14  species  recorded  in  Bhutan  have  been 
identified  as  globally  threatened  by  BirdLife 
International  (BirdLife  International  in  prep.),  and  three 
of  these  have  been  found  in  the  park,  where  they 
probably  breed.  Moreover,  as  many  as  15  of  Bhutan’s 
24  near-threatened  species  have  also  been  recorded  in 
the  park.  BirdLife  International  has  also  identified  bird 
species  with  restricted  ranges,  that  is  with  world  breeding 
ranges  less  than  50,000  km2,  used  to  define  the  Eastern 
Himalayas  Endemic  Bird  Area  (Stattersfield  et  al.  1998). 
Eleven  restricted-range  species  have  been  recorded  in 
Bhutan,  and  eight  of  these  have  been  recorded  in 
Thrumshingla  and  probably  breed.  Of  these  eight 
species  one  is  globally  threatened  and  four  are  near- 
threatened.  Here  we  provide  status  and  natural  history 
notes  on  this  suite  of  species  and  one  other  that  does 
not  qualify  as  a  restricted-range  species  but  is, 
nevertheless,  local  and  rare  throughout  its  range. 

Chestnut-breasted  Partridge  Arborophila  mandellii 
Globally  threatened,  restricted-range  species.  Rare  and 
local  in  the  park,  but  probably  resident.  Found  in  warm 
broadleaved  forest  with  bamboo  between  1,860  m  and 
1,980  m  between  Yongkhala  and  Namling.  Seven  were 
recorded  in  April  1998  (King  1998),  one  was  heard  in 
April  1998  on  1  May  1998  (Farrow  1998  and  Inskipp 
and  Inskipp  1998),  three  to  four  were  heard  on  16-18 
April  1999  (Farrow  1999),  one  was  heard  in  April  1999 
(Holt  1 999)  and  four  on  23  April  2000  (Farrow  2000a); 
a  pair  duetted  on  13  and  14  May  2000  (Bishop  2000). 

Satyr  Tragopan  Tragopan  satyra  Near-threatened 
species.  Uncommon  altitudinal  migrant  within  the  park. 
Recorded  in  January  and  from  March  to  early  May 
between  1,900  m  and  3,850  m  in  cool  broadleaved  and 
fir  forests;  favours  forests  with  a  well-developed  bamboo 
understorey.  Up  to  three  were  regularly  recorded 
betweenYongkhala  and  Sengor:  in  March  1994  and  April 
1995  (Bishop  1999c),  January  1995  (King  1995),  April 
1997  (Farrow  1997,  King  1997),  April  1998  (Farrow 
1998,  Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998,  King  1998),  April  1999 
(Farrow  1999)  and  April  2000  (Farrow  2000b).  A 
maximum  of  seven  was  heard  in  fir  forests  2  km  below 
Sengor  at  dawn  in  May  2000  with  three  additional  birds 
heard  the  following  morning  (Bishop  2000).  One  to  two 
birds  were  recorded  between  Gayzamchu  and 
Thekpaling,  between  Gayzamchu  and  Ura,  near  Ura, 
and  between  Thrumshingla  and  Sengor  in  April  1998 
(Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998). 

Yellow-rumped  Honeyguide  Indicator  xanthonotus 
Near-threatened  species.  Rare  and  local.  Singles  were 
seen  between  Sengor  and  Yongkhala,  usually  near  bees’ 
nests,  on  14  April  1997  (King  1997),  7  April  1998  (King 
1998),  19  April  1998  at  2,200  m  (Farrow  1998),  14 
April  1999  (Holt  1999)  and  on  19  April  2000 
(Kazmierczak  and  Fisher  2000).  Two  were  seen  on  14 
April  1999  at  2,200  m  (Farrow  1999).  A  male  was 
observed  in  a  narrow  canyon,  persistently  attending  what 
appeared  to  be  a  nest,  in  the  middle  storey  of  a  huge 
broadleaved  tree  above  a  small  stream  at  2,100  m  on  13 
May  2000  (Bishop  2000).  The  nesting  habits  of  this 
species  are  unknown. 
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Rufous-necked  Hornbill  Aceros  nipalensis  Globally 
threatened  species.  Fairly  common  and  probably 
resident.  Recorded  from  January  to  mid  May  and  in 
October  in  warm  broadleaved  forest  with  mature  trees 
from  1,005  m  to  1,930  m,  subject  to  altitudinal 
movements.  Regularly  recorded  between  Yongkhala  and 
Namling  (many  observers);  also  seen  around 
Thekpaling,  including  six  pairs  on  1  February  1997, 
the  largest  number  seen  in  one  area,  and  between 
Thekpaling  and  Kheng  Shingkhar  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp 

1998) ,  below  Saleng  in  January  2000  (Inskipp  et  al. 
2000),  and  in  the  buffer  zone  around  Chulungbi, 
between  Chulungbi  and  Gulibi,  at  Broksar  and  in  the 
Yunari  Chu  valley  in  January  2000  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000) . 
A  pair  excavated  a  nest  hole  and  engaged  in  courtship 
display  between  Yongkhala  and  Namling  at  1,900  m  on 
19  April  1998  (Farrow  1998). 

Ward’s  Trogon  Harpactes  wardi  Near-threatened, 
restricted-range  species.  Rare  and  local,  probably 
resident;  recorded  in  January  and  from  March  to  mid 
May  in  cool  broadleaved  forests  with  vines  and  hanging 
creepers  between  2,000  m  and  2,400  m.  One  to  three 
birds  were  regularly  recorded  below  Namling  from  2,000 
m  to  2,200  m:  3 1  March  1 994  (Bishop  1 999c),  7  and  8 
May  1996  (King  1996),  22  and  23  March  1997 
(Redman  1997),  April  1997  (Bishop  1999c)  14,  15  and 
18  April  1997  (King  1997),  7  April  1998  (King  1998), 
11  April  1998  (Bishop  1999c,  Holt  1998),  18  April  1998 
(Farrow  1998),  13  and  14  April  1999  (Holt  1999),  17 
April  1999  (Farrow  1999),  28  January  2000  (Inskipp  et 
al.  2000)  and  20-21  April  2000  (Farrow  2000a).  A  group 
of  four  was  apparently  involved  in  a  territorial  dispute 
at  2,200  m  in  May  2000  (Bishop  2000).  Five  were  seen 
at  2,300  m  on  19  April  1997  (Farrow  1997).  Five  were 
also  observed  near  Omdor  at  2,210-2,400  m  on  8 
January  2000  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000). 

Blue-naped  Pitta  Pitta  nipalensis  Near-threatened 
species.  Rare,  probably  resident.  One  was  heard  in  the 
park  below  Namling  at  1 ,820  m  on  14  April  1999  (Holt 

1999)  and  on  19  April  1998  at  1,800  m  (Farrow  1998) 
and  one  was  seen  in  the  park  in  November  1 999  (Yonzon 

2000) .  One  was  seen  in  the  buffer  zone  near  Chulungbi 
at  1,235  m  in  dense  moist  herbage  in  warm  broadleaved 
forest  on  1 7  January  2000  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000)  and  two 
were  recorded  in  the  buffer  zone  at  1 ,050  m  on  18  March 
and  22  April  2000  (Farrow  2000a, b). 

Long-billed  Thrush  Zoothera  monticola  Near-threatened 
species.  Rare,  status  uncertain.  Singles  were  seen  near 
Lingmethang  on  16  January  1995  (Dreyer  1995),  and 
between  Yongkhala  and  Sengor  on  6  April  1998  (King 

1998). 

Rufous-breasted  Bush  Robin  Tarsiger  hyperythrus  Near- 
threatened  species.  Frequent  winter  visitor  to  warm 
broadleaved  and  cool  broadleaved  forests  between  990 
m  and  2,500  m.  Six  were  seen  between  Lingmethang 
and  Namling  on  18  January  1995  and  two  on  the 
following  day  (King  1995);  two  between  Yongkhala  and 
Namling  on  27  January  2000  and  two  at  Namling  on 
28  January  2000  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000).  One  at 
Gayzamchu  in  April  2000  (C.  Leahey  pers.  comm,  to 
D.  Bishop).  In  the  buffer  zone  one  was  seen  near 


Lingmethang  on  17  January  1995  (King  1995),  one  near 
Chulungbi  at  1,130  m  on  15  January  2000,  four  near 
Broksar  at  1,830  m  on  20  January,  three  between 
Yunidrang  and  Ngala  Pang  on  22  January  and  two 
between  Lingmethang  and  Saleng  in  the  Shongar  Chu 
valley  on  26  January  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000). 

Blue-fronted  Robin  Cinclidium  frontale  Near- 
threatened  species.  Rare  and  local,  possibly  a  summer 
visitor.  Recorded  from  March  to  early  May  in  cool 
broadleaved  forests  between  1,850  m  and  2,400  m.  All 
records  are  from  between  Yongkhala  and  Namling:  a 
male  at  1,850  m  on  3  March  1994  and  a  pair  seen  at 
almost  the  same  site  on  25  April  1997  (Bishop  1999c), 
two  recorded  at  2,300  m  on  19  April  1997  (Farrow 

1997) ,  one  male  was  seen  and  another  heard  on  14  April 
1998  (Holt  1998),  two  heard  at  2,300  m  and  2,500  m 
on  1 8  April  1 998  (Farrow  1 998);  four  singing  on  2  May 
1998  from  2,300  m  to  2,345  m  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp 

1998) ;  two  singing  males  on  14  April  1999  (Holt  1999), 
three  at  2,400  m  on  14  April  and  two  at  2,200  m  on  17 
April  1999  (Farrow  1999),  two  singing  on  19  April  2000 
(Kazmierczak  and  Fisher  2000)  and  one  to  two  at  2,300 
m  and  2,400  m  on  20  and  21  April  (Farrow  2000a). 

Purple  Cochoa  Cochoa  purpurea  Near-threatened 
species.  Rare,  recorded  in  April  in  warm  broadleaved 
and  cool  broadleaved  forests  between  1,860  m  and  2,220 
m.  A  pair  was  seen  between  Yongkhala  and  Namling  at 
2,220  m  on  26  April  1997  (Bishop  1999c),  one  was 
heard  above  Yongkhala  at  1,860  m  on  29  April  1998 
(Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998);  one  was  seen  between 
Yongkhala  and  Namling  in  April  1999  (Farrow  1999); 
one  was  heard  below  Namling  on  13  April  1999  (Holt 

1999) ,  one  at  1,900  m  on  18  and  19  April  1999  (Farrow 

1999)  and  one  on  18  April  2000  (Kazmierczak  and 
Fisher  2000). 

Beautiful  Nuthatch  Sitta  formosa  Globally  threatened 
species.  Rare  and  local  in  warm  broadleaved  forest, 
presumably  resident.  A  flock  of  21  was  seen  near 
Thekpaling  at  1,900  m  on  29  January  1997  (Pradhan 
1 997a)  and  a  flock  of  seven  in  the  same  area  on  23  April 
1997  (Pradhan  1997b). 

Yellow-vented  Warbler  Phylloscopus  cantator  Near- 
threatened,  restricted-range  species.  Frequent,  possibly 
a  summer  visitor;  recorded  from  March  to  early  May  in 
warm  broadleaved  forest  between  800  m  and  1,840  m. 
Regularly  recorded  between  Yongkhala  and  Namling: 
in  April  1995  (Bishop  1995),  April  1996  (Bishop  1996, 
Holt  1996),  March  1997  (Redman  1997),  April  1997 
(Bishop  1997,  King  1997),  April  1998  (Bishop  1998, 
Holt  1998,  King  1998),  April  and  May  1998  (Inskipp 
and  Inskipp  1998),  April  1999  (Holt  1999),  May  1999 
(Bishop  1999)  and  April  2000  (Kazmierczak  and  Fisher 

2000) .  More  frequently  recorded  between  Lingmethang 
and  Yongkhala  in  the  buffer  zone  from  March  to  early 
May  in  warm  broadleaved  forest  at  lower  altitudes 
between  800  m  and  1,840  m  (many  observers).  The 
highest  number  recorded  in  the  park  was  20  found  in 
the  same  area  on  26  April  1998  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp 
1998);  also  recorded  between  Thekpaling  and  Kheng 
Shingkhar  in  April  1998  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998). 
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Broad-billed  Warbler  Tickellia  hodgsoni  Restricted 
range  species.  Uncommon  and  local,  probably  resident, 
recorded  from  1,025  m  (January)  to  2,500  m  (early  May) 
in  bamboo  in  warm  broadleaved  and  cool  broadleaved 
forests.  It  was  seen  below  Namling  from  1,865  m  to 
2,360  m  in  April  and  May:  one  on  7  May  1996  (King 
1996),  one  on  22  March  1997  (Redman  1997),  one  on 
14  and  15  April  1997  (King  1997),  four  on  19  April 
1 997  (Farrow  1997),  three  on  6  and  7  April  1998  (King 

1998) ,  singles  on  16  and  17  April  1998  (Farrow  1998), 
two  on  30  April,  one  on  1  May  and  two  on  2  May  1998 
(Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998),  one  on  14  April  1999  (Holt 

1999) ,  three  on  16  April  1999  (Farrow  1999)  and  a  pair 
in  early  May  1999  (Bishop  1999).  Several  pairs  and 
individuals  singing  at  c.  2,500  m  in  April  2000  (Bishop 

2000)  and  seven  on  20  April  2000  (Farrow  2000a).  Also 
one  was  seen  at  Saleng  at  1,690  m  on  9  January  2000, 
and  one  between  Saleng  and  Lingmethang  in  the 
Shongar  Chu  valley  in  the  buffer  zone  at  1 ,025  m  on  1 2 
January  2000  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000). 

Slender-billed  Scimitar  Babbler  Xiphirhynchus 
superciliaris  Near-threatened  species.  Uncommon 
altitudinal  migrant.  Recorded  in  January  and  from 
March  to  mid  May  between  1,700  m  and  2,940  m  in 
warm  broadleaved,  cool  broadleaved,  fir  and  hemlock 
forests;  favours  forest  with  a  well  developed  bamboo 
understorey.  Up  to  four  birds  regularly  recorded  between 
Sengor  and Yongkhala:  March  1994  (Bishop  1994),  April 
1995  (Bishop  1995),  April  1996  (Bishop  1996),  April 
1997  (Bishop  1997,  Farrow  1997),  April  1998  (Farrow 

1998) ,  May  1998  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998),  April 
1999  (Farrow  1999,  Holt  1999),  May  1999  (Bishop 

1999)  and  April  2000  (Farrow  2000).  The  highest 
number  recorded  was  three  pairs  in  April  1998  (Bishop 
1998).  One  to  two  birds  were  also  recorded  between 
Gayzamchu  and  Thekpaling  and  between  Gayzamchu 
and  Ura  in  April  1 998  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1 998),  and 
around  Omdor  and  Saleng  in  January  2000  (Inskipp  et 
al.  2000). 

Rufous-throated  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeornis  caudatus 
Near-threatened  and  restricted-range  species. 
Uncommon  and  local,  probably  resident  in  dense 
thickets  in  gullies  in  cool  broadleaved  forest,  often 
associated  with  several  very  large  rocks.  Up  to  four  birds 
were  regularly  recorded  below  Namling  between  March 
and  mid  May  from  1,800  m  to  2,200  m:  March  1994 
and  April  1995  (Bishop  1999c),  April  1996  (Bishop 
1999c),  18  April  1996  (Holt  1996),  8  May  1996  (King 
1996),  22  March  1997  (Redman  1997),  April  1997 
(Bishop  1997),  19-22  April  1997  (Farrow  1997),  6-8 
April  1998  (King  1998),  1 5  April  1998  (Holt  1998),  18 
and  19  April  1998  (Farrow  1998),  13-15  April  1999 
(Holt  1999),  17- 18  April  1999  (Farrow  1999),  17  March 
and  20-23  April  2000  (Farrow  2000a, b),  14-15  April 
and  11-15  May  2000  (Bishop  2000).  A  maximum  of 
seven  was  recorded  there  on  1 5  April  1997  (King  1997). 

Spotted  Wren  Babbler  Spelaeornis  formosus  Near- 
threatened  species.  Uncommon  and  probably  resident. 
Recorded  in  March  and  April  in  dense  undergrowth  in 
warm  broadleaved  forest  and  cool  broadleaved  forest, 
often  near  a  stream,  from  1,000  m  to  2,270  m.  One  to 
two  birds  were  regularly  recorded  between  Lingmethang 


and  above  Yongkhala:  in  March  1994  (Bishop  1994), 
April  1996  (Bishop  1996),  March  and  April  1997 
(Bishop  1997,  Farrow  1997,  Redman  1997),  April  1998 
(Farrow  1998),  April  1999  (Farrow  1999)  and  April 
2000  (Kazmierczak  and  Fisher  2000).  Several  were 
singing  there  from  14-16  April  and  13-16  May  2000 
(Bishop  2000).  Also  one  to  two  birds  were  recorded 
between  Gayzamchu  and  Thekpaling,  between 
Thekpaling  and  Kheng  Shingkar  and  near  Kheng 
Shingkhar  in  April  1998  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998). 

Wedge-billed  Wren  Babbler  Sphenocichla  humei  Near- 
threatened  and  restricted-range  species.  Rare  and  very 
local.  A  flock  of  12  was  seen  in  the  buffer  zone  at 
Chulungbi  on  15  January  2000  in  bamboo  in 
broadleaved  forest  at  1,130  m  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000). 

Black-headed  Shrike  Babbler  Pteruthius  rufiventer  Rare 
and  local,  probably  resident  in  cool  broadleaved  forest. 
One  was  seen  below  Namling  on  10  April  1998  at 
2,300  m  (Bishop  1999c),  three  were  seen  in  the  same 
area  at  2,390  m  on  28  January  2000  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000) 
and  two  males  were  singing  at  2,500  m  and  2,700  m  on 

1 1  May  (Bishop  2000). 

H  oary-throated  Barwing  Actinodura  nipalensis 
Restricted-range  species.  Uncommon  and  local; 
probably  resident  in  cool  broadleaved  and  hemlock 
forests;  recorded  in  January,  from  March  to  early  May 
and  in  October  from  2,205  m  to  2,840  m.  Only  recorded 
between  Sengor  and  Namling:  one  was  seen  in  October 
1991  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1993),  two  in  March  1994 
(Bishop  1994),  seen  in  April  1995  (Bishop  1995),  two 
in  April  1997  (Farrow  1997),  one  in  April  1997  (King 
1997),  four  in  April  1998  (King  1998)  and  singles  in 
April  1998  (Bishop  1998,  Farrow  1998),  one  in  April 
1999  (Farrow  1999)  and  two  in  April  2000  (Farrow 

2000).  A  maximum  of  10  was  seen  on  5  January  2000 
(Inskipp  et  al.  2000). 

Yellow-throated  Fulvetta  Alcippe  cinerea  Near- 
threatened  species.  Probably  resident;  recorded  in 
January,  from  March  to  mid  May  and  October  in  warm 
broadleaved  and  cool  broadleaved  forests  between 
1,600  m  and  2,500  m.  Locally  fairly  common  between 
Yongkhala  and  Namling  (many  observers).  Several 
observed  collecting  and  carrying  nest  material  there  on 

12  May  2000  (Bishop  2000).  Also  recorded  between 
Thekpaling  and  Kheng  Shingkhar  and  around  Kheng 
Shingkhar  in  April  1998  (Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998).  A 
maximum  of  40  was  seen  between  Lingmethang  and 
Yongkhala  on  19  January  1995  (King  1995).  One  was 
seen  carrying  nest  material  between  Thekpaling  and 
Kheng  Shingkhar  on  19  April  1998  at  1,740  m  (Inskipp 
and  Inskipp  1998). 

White-naped  Yuhina  Yuhina  bakeri  Restricted-range 
species.  Probably  resident;  recorded  in  January  and  from 
March  to  mid  May,  mainly  in  warm  broadleaved  forest 
with  an  understorey  of  tall  bamboo,  also  in  cool 
broadleaved  forest  from  1,005  m  to  2,030  m  (many 
observers).  Generally  fairly  common,  but  common  in 
theYunari  valley  in  the  buffer  zone  (Inskipp  et  al.  2000). 
Regularly  recorded  between  Yongkhala  and  Namling; 
also  recorded  between  Gayzamchu  and  Thekpaling  and 
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between  Thekpaling  and  Kheng  Shingkhar  in  April  1 998 
(Inskipp  and  Inskipp  1998),  between  Omdor  and  Saleng 
and  below  Saleng  in  January  2000  (Inskipp  e r  al.  2000), 
and  in  the  buffer  zone  in  the  Yunari  valley,  around 
Broksar  and  Chulungbi  and  at  Gulibi  in  January  2000 
(Inskipp  et  al.  2000).  A  maximum  of  80  was  seen  between 
Lingmethang  and  Namling  on  18  January  1995  (King 
1995). 

Greater  Rufous-headed  Parrotbill  Paradoxornis 
ruficeps  Near-threatened  species.  Very  local  and  probably 
resident;  only  recorded  above  Yongkhala  where  fairly 
common  in  a  narrow  altitudinal  belt  from  1,825  m  to 
1,930  m  in  warm  broadleaved  forest  (many  observers). 
Regularly  recorded  in  January,  from  March  to  early  May 
and  in  October.  A  maximum  of  45  was  recorded  on  18 
January  1995  (King  1995). 


Table  1  Important  habitats  for  birds 


Number  of  species  recorded 

Warm  broadleaved  forest 

210 

Cool  broadleaved  forest* 

146 

Fir 

89 

Hemlock 

71 

Agricultural  land/around  habitation 

68 

Wetlands  (rivers,  streams  &  marshes) 

17 

*This  habitat  has  not  been  comprehensively  surveyed  and 
the  figure  is  proportionally  low  compared  with  the  other 
habitats 


Warm  broadleaved  forest  was  found  to  support  the 
highest  diversity  of  bird  species;  62%  of  species  recorded 
in  the  park  were  found  there.  This  forest  type  was 
important  for  birds  throughout  the  year,  supporting  the 
highest  number  of  both  breeding  and  wintering  species. 
Many  species  in  the  park  are  altitudinal  migrants 
descending  to  winter  in  warm  broadleaved  forest.  The 
warm  broadleaved  forests  around  and  below  Saleng 
(1,270-1,700  m)  in  the  core  area  of  the  park  were  found 
to  be  especially  rich  in  bird  species  and  numbers.  We 
have  not  previously  seen  or  heard  of  such  bird  densities 
in  Himalayan  forests.  Single  species  flocks  included  up 
to  30  Green-tailed  Sunbirds  Aethopyga  nipalensis ,  100 
Rufous  Sibias  Heterophasia  capistrata,  30  Black-faced 
Warblers  Abroscopus  schisticeps  and  50WhiskeredYuhinas 
Yuhina  flavicollis. 

Cool  broadleaved  forest  was  found  to  be  less  diverse 
in  bird  species,  but  also  valuable  for  birds  throughout 
the  year.  Although  the  birds  in  this  forest  type  are  under¬ 
recorded,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  final  species  total  will 
approach  that  found  in  warm  broadleaved  forest.  Fir 
and  hemlock  forests  with  rhododendron  and  bamboo 
were  found  to  be  the  richest  in  bird  species  at  higher 
altitudes.  A  well-developed  bamboo  understorey  was 
valuable  for  birds  in  all  forest  types,  supporting  rare 
species  and  specialities  such  as  Chestnut-breasted 
Partridge,  Satyr  Tragopan,  Broad-billed  Warbler, 
Slender-billed  Scimitar  Babbler,  Wedge-billed  Wren 
Babbler  and  parrotbills.  The  two  globally  threatened 
species,  Rufous-necked  Hornbill  and  Beautiful 
Nuthatch,  are  dependent  on  mature  trees,  and  the 


hornbill  needs  fruiting  trees  throughout  the  year. 

Forests  in  relatively  small  areas  in  the  park  have  been 
cleared  to  make  way  for  agriculture,  pastures  and 
villages,  the  latter  mainly  in  the  buffer  and  multi-use 
zones.  Species  recorded  in  these  cleared  areas  were  either 
only  found  in  these  habitats  or  frequently  recorded  there. 
A  significant  number  of  other  species  were  occasionally 
recorded  in  open  areas  (especially  below  1,850  m),  either 
because  they  were  passing  through  these  habitats  from 
one  forest  to  another,  or  because  they  temporarily  moved 
from  adjacent  forest  to  feed  in  open  areas.  A  few  species 
which  breed  in  forests,  notably  Plain-backed  Thrush 
Zoothera  mollissima  and  Long-tailed  Thrush  Z.  dixoni 
were  mainly  recorded  in  pastures  in  winter,  but  in  the 
breeding  season  they  were  restricted  to  forests.  The 
cleared  areas  support  a  far  lower  number  of  bird  species 
than  forests,  especially  broadleaved  forests,  at  similar 
altitudes,  although  birds  were  more  easily  located  in  open 
areas. 

The  authors  are  very  grateful  to  the  Nature  Conservation  Division, 
Department  of  Forests,  Bhutan  for  arranging  counterparts  in  1998 
and  2000  and  logistics  in  the  field  in  1998  and  to  Dr  Sangay 
Wangchuk,  Head  of  the  Nature  Conservation  Division  for  allowing 
us  to  write  this  paper.  We  are  indebted  to  Sonam  Wangchuk,  Park 
Manager,  and  Sangay  Dorji,  Park  Warden,  for  organizing  field  logis¬ 
tics  in  2000,  and  also  our  itinerary  which  proved  to  be  excellent.  We 
warmly  thank  all  those  who  worked  with  us  in  the  field,  especially 
Sangay  Dorji,  Park  Warden,  and  Rinchen  Singye  and  Sherubla,  Park 
Forest  Guards,  in  2000,  and  also  those  who  accompanied  us  in  1 998: 
Pema  Gyaltsen  (Deputy  Ranger),  Sangay  Dorji  (Assistant Taxider¬ 
mist  and  Deputy  Ranger)  andYeshey  Dorji  (Forest  Guard)  from  the 
Nature  Conservation  Division,  B.  S.  Mongar  from  Bumthang  For¬ 
est  Services  Division  andTashi  our  cook.  Cl  andTI  greatly  appreci¬ 
ate  the  invitation  from  the  Nature  Conservation  Division  to  visit 
Bhutan  in  1998  and  2000.  Special  thanks  go  to  the  WWF  Bhutan 
Programme  for  both  funding  our  visits  and  the  avifauna-cum-train- 
ing  surveys  of  the  park.  Finally,  we  are  grateful  to  the  following  people 
who  generously  gave  us  their  bird  records  from  Thrumshingla  Na¬ 
tional  Park:  David  Bishop  (Victor  Emanuel  Nature  Tours),  Niels 
Dreyer,  Dave  Farrow  (Birdquest),  David  Fisher  (Sunbird),  Paul  Holt 
(Sunbird),  Hannu  Jannes,  Rrys  Kazmierczak  (Sunbird),  Ben  King 
(KingBird  Tours),  Rebecca  Pradhan  (Royal  Society  for  the  Protec¬ 
tion  of  Nature,  Bhutan),  Nigel  Redman,  and  Durga  Devi  Sharma 
(Nature  Conservation  Division). 
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APPENDIX 

Checklist  of  birds  of  Thrumshingla  National  Park,  Bhutan 


Habitat 

Altitudinal 
range  (m) 

Recorded  by 

GALLIFORMES 

Phasianidae 

Hill  Partridge 

r2 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

2195-3550 

3,  6,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 

Arborophila  torqueola 

28,  29,  30,  31,  32 

Rufous-throated  Partridge 
Arborophila  rufogularis 

r2 

WB 

850-2500 

3,  4,5,6,  14,21,23,  24,25,30,  ?31,  32 

Chestnut-breasted  Partridge 
Arborophila  mandellii 

r5 

WB 

1860-1980 

?3,  8,  10,  15,  16,  17,  21,  23,  24,  25,  30 

Blood  Pheasant 

Ithaginis  emeritus 

r2 

F 

3200-4250 

1,  4,  6,  8,  10,  11,  14,  20,  23,  24,  26,  30,  33 

Satyr  Tragopan 

r4 

CB,  F 

1900-3850 

1,  2,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  23,  26, 

Tragopan  satyra 

27,  24,  30,  33 

Himalayan  Monal 

Lophophorus  impejanus 

r3 

A,  F 

3180-4050 

0° 

to 

OJ 

u> 

Od 

Kalij  Pheasant 

Lophura  leucomelanos 

r2 

CB,  WB 

890-2900 

5,  6,  10,  14,  23,  24,  30,  33 

PICIFORMES 

Indicatoridae 

Yellow-rumped  Honeyguide 
Indicator  xanthonotus 

r5 

CB 

1900-2200 

8,  10,  14,  15,  26,  ?28,  24,  30 

Picidae 

Speckled  Piculet 

Picumnus  innominatus 

r4 

1000 

3,  4,  5,  8,  10 

White-browed  Piculet 

Sasia  ochracea 

r4 

WB 

1000-1800 

6,  10,  13,  19,  21,  24,  27 

Grey-capped  Pygmy  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  canicapillus 

r4 

WB 

820-1020 

24,  27 

Fulvous-breasted  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  macei 

r4 

WB 

800 

24 

Rufous-bellied  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  hyperythrus 

r?3 

CB,  H 

2040-2880 

5,  10,  13,  14,  23,  28 
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Crimson-breasted  Woodpecker 

r3 

CB,  O,  WB 

1 165-2240 

1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  1  1,  13,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24, 

Dendrocopos  cathpharius 

25,  26,  27,  28,  30,  32,  33 

Darjeeling  Woodpecker 
Dendrocopos  darjellensis 

r3 

CB,  F,  WB 

1700-3680 

1,  2,  5,  7,  10,  11,  13,  14,  23,  24,  28,  24,  33 

Rufous  Woodpecker 

Celeus  brachyurus 

r5 

1000 

17 

Lesser  Yellownape 

Picus  chlorolophus 

r3 

WB 

1335-1700 

2,  11,  24,  27,  24,  30 

Greater  Yellownape 

Picus  flavinucha 

r3 

CB,  WB 

920-1930 

3,  10,  19,  24 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker 

Picus  canus 

r3 

CB,  O,  WB 

800-1930 

3,  4,  5,  6,  24,  25 

Bay  Woodpecker 

r3 

CB,  WB 

820-2805 

2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  11,  13,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24, 

Blythipicus  pyrrhotis 

26,  27,  28,  24,  30,  31,  32 

Megalaimidae 

Great  Barbet 

rl 

CB,  O,  WB 

850-2635 

10,  1  1,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  27,  28, 

Megalaima  virens 

24,  30,  32 

Golden-throated  Barbet 

r2 

CB,  WB 

1510-2450 

2,  4,  5,  6,  10,  1  1,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

Megalaima  franklinii 

26,  27,  24,  30,  32 

Blue-throated  Barbet 

Megalaima  asiatica 

r4 

WB 

870-1830 

2,  4,  5,  7,  10,  23,  24,  25,  27,  32 

BUCEROTIFORMES 

Bucerotidae 

Rufous-necked  Hornbill 

r3 

WB 

1005-2100 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19, 

Aceros  nipalensis 

20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  28,  24,  25,  30,  31,  33 

UPUPIFORMES 

Upupidae 

Common  Hoopoe 

Upupa  epops 

sm5 

A 

3100-3600 

6,  21,  23,  24,  30 

TROGONIFORMES 

Trogonidae 

Red-headed  Trogon 

Harpactes  erythrocephalus 

r3 

CB,  WB 

970-1955 

3,  5,  7.  8,  11,  13,  14,  24,25,27 

Ward’s  Trogon 

r5 

CB 

1860-2500 

2,5,6,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15,  16,  20,21,24,28, 

Harpactes  wardi 

24,  30,  32 

CORACIIFORMES 

Halcyonidae 

White-throated  Kingfisher 
Halcyon  smyrnensis 

r5 

W 

4,  5,  6 

Cerylidae 

Crested  Kingfisher 

Megaceryle  lugubris 

r4 

W 

770-930 

24,  27 

Meropidae 

Blue-bearded  Bee-eater 

r  3 

WB 

845-1980 

3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  16,  19,  22,23,  24,  26, 

Nyctyornis  athertoni 

27,  30 

CUCULIFORMES 

Cuculidae 

Chestnut-winged  Cuckoo 

Clamator  coromandus 

s5 

1600 

14 

Large  Hawk  Cuckoo 

si 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1645-2470 

2,  3,  8,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  26,  28,  24, 

Hierococcyx  sparverioides 

25,  30,  32,  33 

Hodgson’s  Hawk  Cuckoo 
Hierococcyx  fugax 

s3 

CB,  WB 

1730-2320 

8,  10,  14,  21,  23,  25,  26,  28,  24,  30 

Indian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  micropterus 

s2 

CB,  WB 

1740-2120 

8,  10,  13,  14,  19,  23,  25,  26,  28 

Eurasian  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  canorus 

s2 

CB,  F 

1900-3150 

1,  8,  10,  14,  20,  21,  23,  25,  26,  28 

Oriental  Cuckoo 

s2 

CB,  F,  WB 

1650-3050 

2,  5,  8,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  26,  28,  24, 

Cuculus  saturatus 

25,  30,  32 

Lesser  Cuckoo 

Cuculus  poliocephalus 

s3 

CB,  H,  WB 

1770-3050 

5,  8,  10,  13,  23,  28,  32 

Plaintive  Cuckoo 

Cacomantis  merulinus 

s4 

WB 

1700 

5,  7,  23 

Asian  Emerald  Cuckoo 
Chrysococcyx  maculatus 

s4 

WB 

1000-2000 

5,  7,  10,  13,  14,  20,  21,  23,  26,  30 

Drongo  Cuckoo 

Surniculus  lugubris 

s4 

WB 

1000-1820 

4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  14,  20,  21,  23,  26,  28 

Green-billed  Malkoha 
Phaenicophaeus  tristis 

r5 

WB 

800-1700 

22,  24 

APODIFORMES 

Apodidae 

Himalayan  Swiftlet 

r2 

CB,  F,  WB 

815-2610 

4,  6,  7,  8,  10,  14,21,23,  24,26,  24,  25, 

Collocalia  brevirostris 

30,  32 

White-throated  Needletail 
Hirundapus  caudacutus 

s?4 

F 

1640-3510 

5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  19,  21,  23,  33 
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Fork- tailed  Swift 

s2 

CB,  F,  WB 

1780-3230 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  26,  28, 

Apus  pacificus 

24,  25,  30 

STRIGIFORMES 

Strigidae 

Mountain  Scops  Owl 

Otus  spilocephalus 

r4 

WB 

1500-1770 

3,  10,  13,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  25 

Collared  Scops  Owl 

Otus  bakkamoena 

r3 

WB 

500-1700 

4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  16,  21,  24 

Brown  Wood  Owl 

Strix  leptogrammica 

r5 

CB 

1955 

24,  25 

Tawny  Owl 

Strix  aluco 

r5 

CB 

2815-2900 

10,  14,  24 

Collared  Owlet 

r2 

CB,  WB 

1100-2375 

3,  5,  6,  10,  13,  14,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 

Glaucidium  brodiei 

26,  27,  28,  24,  30,  32 

Asian  Barred  Owlet 

r3 

CB,  WB 

800-2900 

2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  13,  14,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

Glaucidium  cuculoides 

27,  28,  24,  30,  32 

Brown  Hawk  Owl 

Ninox  scutulata 

r5 

5 

Caprimulgidae 

Grey  Nightjar 

Caprimulgus  indicus 

r?3 

F,  WB 

1490-3130 

3,5,  13,  14,21,23,  24 

COLUMBIFORMES 

Columbidae 

Rock  Pigeon 

Columba  livia 

r4 

A 

3130 

6,  23,  24 

Snow  Pigeon 

Columba  leuconota 

r3 

A,  H 

2200-3600 

1,  2,4,  8,  13,  22,  24,  31 

Speckled  Wood  Pigeon 

Columba  hodgsonii 

r3 

CB,  H,  WB 

1490-2995 

2,  3,  4,  8,  15,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26,  28 

Oriental  Turtle  Dove 

rl 

A,  CB,  F,  H, 

770-3260 

1,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  24, 

Streptopelia  orientalis 

P,  WB 

25,  30,  31,  32,  33 

Spotted  Dove 

Streptopelia  chinensis 

rl 

A 

1750 

6,  7,  10,  24 

Barred  Cuckoo  Dove 

Macropygia  unchall 

r2 

CB,  WB 

1500-1930 

7,  10,  19,  21,  23,  24,  26 

Emerald  Dove 

Chalcophaps  indica 

r5 

WB 

1165 

7,  14,  24 

Wedge-tailed  Green  Pigeon 
Treron  sphenura 

r3 

WB 

1490-2200 

8,  10,  1  1,  23,  24,  27,  28 

GRUIFORMES 

Rallidae 

Black-tailed  Crake 

Porzana  bicolor 

r?5 

W 

1100 

8,  9,  24 

CICONIIFORMES 

Scolopacidae 

Scolopacinae 

Eurasian  Woodcock 

Scolopax  rusticola 

r3 

A,  CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1740-3500 

10,  11,  14,  23,  24,  25 

Solitary  Snipe 

Gallinago  solitaria 

?5 

3000 

1 1 

Tringinae 

Green  Sandpiper 

Triuga  ochropus 

m5 

W 

3090 

23 

Charadriidae 

Recurvirostrinae 

Ibisbill 

Ibidorhyncha  struthersii 

?5 

w 

1470 

24 

Accipitridae 

Pandioninae 

Osprey 

Pandion  haliaetus 

m5 

w 

800 

13,  23 

Accipitrinae 

Oriental  Honey-buzzard 

Pernis  ptilorhyncus 

r?m?5 

1830 

3,  5,  6,  13,  21 

Black  Kite 

Milvus  migrans 

r?m?5 

A,  WB 

1700-3100 

13,  23,  24 

Lammergeier 

Gypaetus  barbatus 

r5 

4250 

1 

Himalayan  Griffon 

Gyps  himalayensis 

r3 

F 

3600 

1,  4,  6,  7,  1 1,  23 

Crested  Serpent  Eagle 

Spilornis  cheela 

r?s?4 

WB 

1 140-1885 

5,  6,  10,  19,  23,  24,  26,  30,  32 

Hen  Harrier 

Circus  cyaneus 

wm5 

A 

2000-3000 

5,  24,  31 
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Crested  Goshawk 

Accipiter  trivirgatus 

r5 

5,  13,  14,  21,  22,  26 

Shikra 

Accipiter  badius 

r5 

WB 

850-1130 

6,  23,  24 

Besra 

Accipiter  virgatus 

r5 

2,  4,  7,  11 

Eurasian  Sparrowhawk 

Accipiter  nisus 

rwm3 

CB,  f,  h,wb 

940-3600 

1,  5,  6,  7,  1  1,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  30 

Northern  Goshawk 

Accipiter  gentilis 

r4 

A,  WB 

1800-3300 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  19,  20,  23,  24,  33 

Common  Buzzard 

Buteo  buteo 

wm3 

A 

3000-3550 

1,  6,  11,  14,  21,  23,  24,  27,  30,  32 

Long-legged  Buzzard 

Buteo  rufinus 

wm5 

1,  6,  24,  33 

Upland  Buzzard 

Buteo  hemilasius 

r?w?m?5 

A,  F 

3250-3425 

3,  7,  21,  23 

Black  Eagle 

r3 

CB,  F,  WB 

1380-3250 

2,  3,5,6,  8,  10,  1  1,  19,  20,21,23,  24,25, 

Ictinaetus  malayensis 

26,  27,  31,  32 

Bonelli’s  Eagle 

Hieraaetus  fasciatus 

r5 

1,6 

Booted  Eagle 

Hieraaetus  pennatus 

r?w?m?5 

WB 

1200 

24 

Rufous-bellied  Eagle 

Hieraaetus  kienerii 

r4 

WB 

1700-1850 

2,  3,  5,  11,  14,  15,  23,  24,  26,  27 

Mountain  Hawk  Eagle 

r3 

CB,  WB 

1700-2240 

1,6,  10,  11,  14,  19,21,23,  24,25,26,  27, 

Spizaetus  nipalensis 

30,  31,  32 

Falconidae 

Common  Kestrel 

Falco  tinnunculus 

r?w?4 

A 

805-1745 

5,  6,  24 

Eurasian  Hobby 

Falco  subbuteo 

m5 

1 1 

Oriental  Hobby 

Falco  severus 

r?5 

WB 

1770 

23 

Peregrine  Falcon 

Falco  peregrinus 

r?w?5 

A 

3200 

1,  23,  24,  31 

Phalacrocoracidae 

Great  Cormorant 

Phalacrocorax  carbo 

wm5 

W 

770 

24 

PASSERIFORMES 

Pittidae 

Blue-naped  Pitta 

Pitta  nipalensis 

r?5 

WB 

1050-1820 

14,  16,  17,  21,  24 

Eurylaimidae 

Long-tailed  Broadbill 

Psarisomus  dalhousiae 

r5 

WB 

1270,  2100 

7,  10,  16,  21,  24 

Irenidae 

Orange-bellied  Leafbird 

r3 

CB,  WB 

800-2100 

2,  3,  4,  5,7,  10,  14,22,23,  24,26,  27, 

Chloropsis  hardwickii 

24,  25 

Laniidae 

Long-tailed  Shrike 

Lanius  schach 

r3 

A 

930-1750 

10,  24,  25 

Grey-backed  Shrike 

Lanius  tephronotus 

rs3 

A,  F,  H,  LA 

780-3300 

10,  14,  19,  20,  23,  24,  25,  31 

Corvidae 

Corvinae 

Corvini 

Eurasian  Jay 

Garridus  glandarius 

r5 

CB 

1955-2055 

24 

Yellow-billed  Blue  Magpie 

r2 

CB,  F,  H 

2000-3210 

2,  3,  10,  21,  22,  23,  24,  28,  24,  25,  30, 

Urocissa  flavirostris 

31,  32 

Common  Green  Magpie 

Cissa  chinensis 

r4 

CB,  WB 

770-2500 

8,  11,  13,  14,  24,  29,  32 

Grey  Treepie 

r2 

CB,  O,  WB 

770-2000 

2,  3,  4,7,  10,  14,  19,  20,  23,  24,25,  26, 

Dendrocitta  formosae 

27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Collared  Treepie 

Dendrocitta  frontalis 

?5 

1500 

19 

Black-billed  Magpie 

Pica  pica 

r2 

A 

3100-3370 

1,  14,  19,  23,  24,  33 

Spotted  Nutcracker 

r2 

F,  H,  P 

2860-3950 

1,3,  4,  8,  10,  13,  14,  19,21,23,  24,  25, 

Nucifraga  caryocatactes 

28,  29,  30,  32,  33 

Red-billed  Chough 

Pyrrhocorax  pyrrhocorax 

r2 

A 

3050-3890 

1,  10,  14,  19,  23,  24,  25,  29,  30,  33 

Yellow-billed  Chough 
Pyrrhocorax  graculus 

r4 

A 

3200-3600 

1,2,  3,33 

Large-billed  Crow 

rl 

A,  CB,  F,  H, 

830-3835 

1,  2,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28, 

Corvus  macrorhynchos 

P,  WB 

29,  30,  32 
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Oriolini 

Slender-billed  Oriole 

Oriolus  tenuirostris 

s?m?5 

4 

Maroon  Oriole 

r?3 

CB,  WB 

1700-2135 

2,  3,  10,  14,  19,20,  21,23,  24,25,26, 

Oriolus  traillii 

28,  29 

Black-winged  Cuckooshrike 

r?3 

CB,  WB 

1630-2040 

2,  3,5,6,  7,  10,  14,  19,  20,21,23,25, 

Coracina  melaschistos 

26,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Grey-chinned  Minivet 

r3 

CB,  WB 

800-2410 

2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  14,  19,21,  22,  23, 

Pericrocotus  Solaris 

24,  25,  27,  29,  30,  32 

Long-tailed  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  ethologus 

r?2 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

820-3510 

1,  3,  10,  14,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  29,  30,  31 

Short-billed  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  brevirostris 

r?3 

CB,  WB 

1640-2340 

5,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  25,  29,  30,  32 

Scarlet  Minivet 

Pericrocotus  flaw meus 

r?5 

WB 

820 

4,  5,  7,  10,  14,  24 

Bar-winged  Flycatcher-shrike 
Hemipus  picatus 

r3 

WB 

810-1690 

7,  24 

Dicrurinae 

Rhipidurini 

Yellow-bellied  Fantail 

rl 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

770-3115 

2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  14,  19,  20,  23,  24,  25, 

Rhipidura  hypoxantha 

26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32 

White-throated  Fantail 

r3 

CB,  O,  WB 

920-2375 

2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  14,  19,  20,21,  23,  24, 

Rhipidura  albicollis 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33 

Dicrurini 

Ashy  Drongo 

r?l 

CB,  H,  WB 

890-2135 

1,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  29, 

Dicrurus  leucophaeus 

30,  32,  33 

Bronzed  Drongo 

Dicrurus  aeneus 

r3 

CB,  WB 

770-2030 

4,  7,  24,  32 

Lesser  Racket- tailed  Drongo 
Dicrurus  remifer 

r3 

CB,  WB 

940-2100 

4,  13,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  32 

Spangled  Drongo 

Dicrurus  hottentottus 

r?5 

WB 

800-1850 

7,  22,  23,  25 

Cinclidae 

Brown  Dipper 

Cinclus  pallasii 

r3 

W 

770-3050 

23,  24,  31 

Muscicapidae 

Turdinae 

Blue-capped  Rock  Thrush 

s3 

WB 

1500-1790 

2,  3,  4,  8,  10,  14,  19,20,21,23,  25,26, 

Monticola  cinclorhynchus 

28,  29,  30 

Chestnut-bellied  Rock  T hrush 

r3 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

800-3230 

2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24, 

Monticola  rufiventris 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Blue  Rock  Thrush 

Monticola  solitarius 

w4 

A 

790-1830 

5,  6,  24 

Blue  Whistling  Thrush 

rl 

A,  CB,  F,  H, 

770-3460 

3,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 

Myophonus  caeruleus 

W,  WB 

28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33 

Plain- backed  Thrush 

Zoothera  mollissima 

r2 

A,  CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1 140-3425 

5,  6,  10,  11,  16,  23,  24,  29,  30 

Long-tailed  Thrush 

Zoothera  dixoni 

r4 

A,  WB 

1010-1840 

11,  14,  24 

Scaly  Thrush 

Zoothera  dauma 

r?5 

WB 

1000-1800 

16,  24 

Long-billed  Thrush 

Zoothera  monticola 

?5 

11,  30 

White-collared  Blackbird 

r2 

A,  CB,  F,  H 

1830-3790 

1,2,  3,5,6,  7,  10,  14,  19,  20,  23,  24,25, 

Turdus  albocinctus 

26,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Grey-winged  Blackbird 

Turdus  boulboul 

r?2 

CB,  WB 

1630-1935 

5,  6,  7,  10,  14,  21,  23,  25,  29,  30,  31,  33 

Eurasian  Blackbird 

Turdus  merula 

w5 

F 

3200 

10,  17 

Chestnut  Thrush 

Turdus  rubrocanus 

w5 

A,  CB 

2240-2815 

24,  25,  30 

Kessler’s  Thrush 

Turdus  kessleri 

w5 

F 

3200 

10,  17 

Dark-throated  Thrush 

Turdus  ruficollis 

wm4 

A,  CB,  F,  H 

1830-3130 

1,  6,  23,  24,  25,  26,  30,  32 

Dusky  T  hrush 

Turdus  naumanni 

m5 

H 

3005 

6,  24,  26 

Lesser  Shortwing 

Brachypteryx  leucophrys 

r?3 

CB,  WB 

1640-2060 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  14,  23,  28,  29,  30 

White-browed  Shortwing 
Brachypteryx  montana 

r?3 

F,  H,  WB 

1270-3510 

2,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  26,  28 

Muscicapinae 

Muscicapini 

Dark-sided  Flycatcher 

s2 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1770-3510 

5,  6,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  25,  26,  28,  29, 

Muscicapa  sibirica 

30,  31,  33 
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Asian  Brown  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  dauurica 

s?m?5 

4,  5,  ?26 

Ferruginous  Flycatcher 

Muscicapa  ferruginea 

s4 

H,  WB 

1655-2950 

23 

Slaty-backed  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  hodgsonii 

?5 

2340 

19,  20 

Rufous-gorgeted  Flycatcher 

r2 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

915-3640 

5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

Ficedula  strophiata 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32 

White-gorgeted  Flycatcher 
Ficedula  monileger 

r5 

WB 

1400-2000 

10,  13,  15,  21,  24,  32 

Snowy-browed  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  hyperythra 

r?5 

F 

2590-2600 

3,  10,  16,  23,  29 

Little  Pied  Flycatcher 

r3 

WB 

890-1770 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

Ficedula  westermanni 

25,  26,  29,  30,  32 

Ultramarine  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  superciliaris 

s3 

CB,  WB 

890-2130 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  14,  20,  23,  24,  25 

Slaty-blue  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  tricolor 

r?s?3 

F,  H,  WB 

1725-3640 

5,  7,  10,  19,  21,  23,  25,  26,  29 

Sapphire  Flycatcher 

Ficedula  sapphira 

r?s?5 

WB 

1690-2300 

8,  15,  23,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Verditer  Flycatcher 

s?  1 

CB,  WB 

1630-2850 

2,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  26,  28, 

Eumyias  thalassina 

29,  30,  32 

Large  Niltava 

r2 

CB,  WB 

850-2710 

2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23, 

Niltava  grandis 

24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  30 

Small  Niltava 

r?3 

WB 

800-1875 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  14,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 

Niltava  macgrigoriae 

29,  30,  32 

Rufous-bellied  Niltava 

r?3 

WB 

1150-1930 

1,  5,  6,  10,  14,  19,  20,21,23,  24,25,26, 

Niltava  sundara 

29,  30,  33 

Pale  Blue  Flycatcher 

Cyornis  unicolor 

r?5 

WB 

1820-1890 

6,  10,  14,  15,  21,  23,  30 

Blue-throated  Flycatcher 

Cyornis  rubeculoides 

r?4 

CB,  WB 

800-2090 

3,  4,5,6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  14,  22,23 

Pygmy  Blue  Flycatcher 

Muscicapella  hodgsoni 

r?s?4 

WB 

1695-2700 

3,  4,  7,  8,  10,  14,  15,  21,  23,  25,  28,  29,  30 

Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher 

r3s  1 

CB,  WB 

840-2090 

2,  10,  11,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

Culicicapa  ceylonensis 

28,  29,  30,  31,  32 

Saxicoli 

Orange-flanked  Bush  Robin 

r2 

A,  CB,  F,  O,  WB 

1000-2850 

1,2,  3,  6,  7,  10,  11,  14,21,23,  24,25,26, 

Tarsiger  cyanurus 

27,  29,  30,  31,  32 

Golden  Bush  Robin 

r4 

A,  CB,  F,  WB 

1 100-3455 

2,  3,  4,  5,  10,  14,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  27, 

Tarsiger  chrysaeus 

29,  30 

White-browed  Bush  Robin 

Tarsiger  indicus 

r4 

CB 

2600-2810 

10,  11,  13,  22,  24,  27 

Rufous-breasted  Bush  Robin 

Tarsiger  hyperythrus 

w3 

CB,  WB 

990-2500 

1,  10,  1  1,  24,  27,  33 

Oriental  Magpie  Robin 

Copsychus  saularis 

r2 

A,  WB 

780-1750 

2,  5,  10,  21,  24,  25,  26,  32 

Blue-capped  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  coeruleocephalus 

?5 

2250 

32 

Hodgson’s  Redstart 

Phoenicurus  hodgsoni 

wm4 

A 

790-3100 

2,  24,  32 

White-throated  Redstart 
Phoenicurus  schisticeps 

w3 

A 

3100-3620 

1,  11,  24 

Blue-fronted  Redstart 

rl 

A,  CB,  F,  H,  WB 

770-3710 

2,5,  11,  14,  19,20,21,23,  24,25,26,  27, 

Phoenicurus  frontalis 

29,  30,  31,  32 

White-capped  Water  Redstart 

r2 

W 

770-4250 

1,  2,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28, 

Chaimarrornis  leucocephalus 

29,  30,  31,  32,  33 

Plumbeous  Water  Redstart 

r2 

w 

770-3480 

2,  8,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21, 23,  24,  26,  28,  29, 

Rhyacornis  fuliginosus 

30,  32,  33 

White-tailed  Robin 

Myiomela  leucura 

r4 

CB,  WB 

1720-1980 

5,  7,  10,  14,  21,  23,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Blue-fronted  Robin 

Cinclidium  frontale 

s5 

CB 

1850-2500 

5,  8,  9,  13,  14,  15,  16,  20,  21,  23,  26,  28,  30 

Grandala 

Grandala  coelicolor 

m5 

33 

Little  Forktail 

Enicurus  scouleri 

r3 

W 

770-2600 

5,  7,  10,  11,13,  14,  20,  24,  26,  28,  29,  30 

Slaty-backed  Forktail 

Enicurus  schistaceus 

r2 

W,  WB 

770-1850 

11,  16,  24 

Spotted  Forktail 

Enicurus  maculatus 

r3 

W,  WB 

920-2000 

6,  11,24,  27,  31 

Purple  Cochoa 

Cochoa  purpurea 

s5 

WB 

1840-2200 

5,  8,  9,  15,  21,  23,  26 

?Green  Cochoa 

Cochoa  viridis 

r5 

WB 

1470 

24 

Common  Stonechat 

Saxicola  torquata 

wm4 

A 

790-2205 

5,  24 
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Grey  Bushchat 

Saxicola  ferrea 

r?s3 

A,  F,  H 

805-3350 

2,  10,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  30 

Sittidae 

Sittinae 

Chestnut-bellied  Nuthatch 

Sitta  castanea 

r3 

WB 

840-975 

5,  8,  10,  16,  20,  24 

White-tailed  Nuthatch 

r2 

cb,  o,wb 

1510-2160 

1,  3,  10,  14,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 

Sitta  himalayensis 

28,  29,  30,  32,  33 

Beautiful  Nuthatch 

Sitta  formosa 

r?5 

WB 

1900 

31 

Tichodrominae 

Wallcreeper 

w?m?5 

8 

Tichodroma  muraria 

Certhiidae 

Certhiinae 

Eurasian  Treecreeper 

Certhia  farniliaris 

r3 

F 

3155-3805 

2,  4,  5,  6,  10,  14,  23,  30,  ?31,  33 

Rusty-flanked  Treecreeper 
Certhia  nipalensis 

r3 

cb,  h,wb 

1515-3350 

2,  7,  1  1,  14,  24,  26,  29,  32 

Brown-throated  Treecreeper 

r3 

cb,  o,wb 

840-1975 

3,  5,  6,  10,  11,  13,  14,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

Certhia  discolor 

27,  29 

Troglodytinae 

Winter  Wren 

Troglodytes  troglodytes 

r3 

A,  H 

2000-3850 

1,  10,  14,  23,  24,  31,  33 

Paridae 

Remizinae 

Fire-capped  Tit 

Cephalopyrus  flammiceps 

r5 

2000 

11,  27 

Parinae 

Rufous-vented  Tit 

r2 

F 

3100-3810 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  14,  21,  23,  25,  26, 

Parus  rubidiventrh 

29,  31,  33 

Coal  Tit 

r2 

F,  H 

3000-3800 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24, 

Parus  ater 

25,  26,  30,  33 

Grey-crested  T  it 

r3 

F,  H 

2990-3575 

1,2,  3,  4,5,6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  14,  23,  24,  25, 

Parus  dichrous 

26,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33 

Green- backed  Tit 

rl 

A,  CB,  H,WB 

770-3210 

1,  2,  8,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  26,  27, 

Parus  monticolus 

28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33 

Yellow-cheeked  Tit 

r3 

cb,wb 

840-2410 

3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  1  1,  14,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

Parus  spilonotus 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  31,  32 

Y ELLOW-BROWED  T IT 

r3 

cb,  f,  h,  o,wb 

1535-3220 

2,  8,  10,  13,  14,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 

Sylviparus  modestus 

28,  29,  30,  32 

Sultan  T  it 

Melanochlora  sultanea 

r4 

WB 

890-1860 

3,  6,  7,  8,  10,  15,  20,  21,  23,  24,  26 

Aegithalidae 

Black-throated  Tit 

r3 

CB,  WB 

850-2200 

2,  5,  7,  10,  1  1,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29, 

Aegithalos  concinnus 

30,  32 

Rufous-fronted  Tit 

Aegithalos  iouschistos 

r3 

F,  H 

2650-3770 

1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  14,  23,  24,  25,  26,  29,  30,  33 

Hirundinidae 

Eurasian  Crag  Martin 

Hirundo  rupestris 

r?5 

2135 

3,  24 

Barn  Swallow 

Hirundo  rustica 

m5 

26 

Asian  House  Martin 

Delichon  dasypus 

r?s?4 

F 

3090-3300 

10,  21,  23,  26 

Nepal  House  Martin 

r3 

CB,  WB 

815-2530 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  13,  14,  19,  20,  23, 

Delichon  nipalensis 

24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Regulidae 

Goldcrest 

Regulus  regulus 

r3 

F 

3100-3685 

1,  3,  14,  23,  24,  26,  33 

Pycnonotidae 

Striated  Bulbul 

r2 

CB,  WB 

1515-2525 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  13,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23, 

Pycnonotus  striatus 

24,  25,  26,  29,  30,  31 

Black-crested  Bulbul 

r3 

WB 

770-1345 

24 

Pycnonotus  melanicterus 

Himalayan  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  leucogenys 

r2 

A,  WB 

770-835 

4,  5,  6,  24,25 

Red-vented  Bulbul 

Pycnonotus  cafer 

rl 

A,  WB 

770-1830 

10,  21,  24,  25,  26,  27,  32 

White-throated  Bulbul 

r3 

CB,  WB 

935-1150 

5,  24 

Alophoixus  flaveolus 

(-2240) 

Ashy  Bulbul 

Hemixos  flavala 

r3 

WB 

830-1650 

3,  5,  6,  7,  13,  14,  24 

Mountain  Bulbul 

Hypsipetes  mcclellandii 

r2 

CB,  WB 

920-2205 

3,  4,5,6,  7,  10,21,23,  24,30,32 
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Black  Bulbul 

r2 

CB,  F,  O,  WB 

940-3210 

10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 

Hvpsipetes  leucocephalus 

28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33 

Cisticolidae 

Striated  Prinia 

Prinia  criniger 

r4 

A 

830-1100 

7,  10,  21,  24,  26 

Hill  Prinia 

Prinia  airogularis 

r3 

WB 

1530-1820 

2,  3,  4,  6,  10,  23,  24,  25,  27,  30,  32 

Rufescent  Prinia 

Prinia  rufescens 

r5 

A 

930 

24 

Zosteropidae 

Oriental  White-eye 

Zosterops  palpebrosus 

r3 

A,  WB 

770-1675 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  21,  24,  26 

Sylviidae 

Acrocephalinae 

Chestnut-headed  Tesia 

r2 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

910-3205 

2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  10,  13,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22, 

Tesia  castaneocoronata 

23,  24,  25,  29,  30,  31 

Slaty-bellied  Tesia 

Tesia  olivea 

r3 

CB,  WB 

905-1960 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  14,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26 

Grey-bellied  Tesia 

r?3 

CB,  WB 

1000-2345 

2,4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  14,  19,21,23,25,26,  28, 

Tesia  cyaniventer 

29,  30 

Pale-footed  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  pallidipes 

r?4 

A,  CB 

1 100-1990 

24 

Brownish-flanked  Bush  Warbler 

r4 

A,  CB,  WB 

1490-2340 

3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  14,  19,21,  23,  24,25,26, 

Cettia  fortipes 

28,  29,  31 

Aberrant  Bush  Warbler 

Cettia  flavolivacea 

r?5 

A,  WB 

950-1700 

1,  22,  24,  32 

Yellowish-bellied  Bush  Warbler 
Cettia  acanthizoid.es 

r?3 

F 

2200,  3090-3400 

10,  11,  14,  23,  26,  28 

Grey-sided  Bush  Warbler 

i2 

A,  CB,  F,  H,  WB 

795-3490 

1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24, 

Cettia  brunnifrons 

25,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32,  33 

Mountain  Tailorbird 

Orthotomus  cuculatus 

r4 

WB 

1 1  10-2200 

2,  4,  7,  1  1,  13,  15,  19,  20,  21,  24,  25 

Common  Tailorbird 

Orthotomus  sutorius 

r3 

A,  WB 

780-1750 

3,  5,  6,  7,  23,  24,  26 

Tickell’s  Leaf  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  affinis 

s2 

WB 

1700 

3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  13,  14,  19,  23,  25,  26,  31 

Buff-barred  Warbler 

r?2 

F,  WB 

1680-3810 

2,  5,  7,  10,  13,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  29, 

Phylloscopus  pulcher 

30,  32,  33 

Ashy -throated  Warbler 

r3 

CB,  F,  H,  O,  WB 

845-3170 

2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24,  25, 

Phylloscopus  maculipennis 

26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Lemon-rumped  Warbler 

rl 

CB,  F,  H,  O,  WB 

920-3700 

1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23, 

Phylloscopus  chloronotus 

24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  30,  32,  33 

Hume’s  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  humei 

s2 

F,  H 

1800,  3100-3750 

3,  7,  23,  26,31 

Yellow-browed  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  inornatus 

w5 

A,  WB 

770-1  100 

24 

Greenish  Warbler 

Phylloscopus  trochiloides 

s3 

F 

1700,  3040-3830 

5,  23,  31 

Large-billed  Leaf  Warbler 
Phylloscopus  magnirostris 

s2 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1730-3280 

2,  5,  6,  7,  10,  13,  14,  23 

Blyth’s  Leaf  Warbler 

r5sl 

CB,  F,  H,WB 

1100-3575 

2,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28, 

Phylloscopus  reguloides 

29,  30,  31,  32 

Yellow-vented  Warbler 

s?3 

WB 

800-1840 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19,  20, 

Phylloscopus  cantator 

21,  23,  25,  26,  32 

Golden-spectacled  Warbler 

r?  1 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1500-3510 

3,  5,  6,  10,  14,  19,  20,21,23,26,  28,  29, 

Seicercus  burkii 

30,  32 

Whistler’s  Warbler 

Seicercus  whistleri 

r?4 

WB 

1270-2500+ 

10,  24,  16,  26 

Grey-hooded  Warbler 

Seicercus  xanthoschistos 

r3 

A,  CB,  WB 

790-2600 

4,  10,  1 1,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  30,  32 

White-spectacled  Warbler 

r4 

WB 

1005-1740 

2,  3,  5,  6,  10,  13,  14,  22,  23,  24,  28,  29,  30, 

Seicercus  affinis 

32 

Grey-cheeked  Warbler 

r3 

CB,  WB 

915-2300 

4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  16,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 

Seicercus  poliogenys 

26,  27 

Chestnut-crowned  Warbler 

r2 

CB,  WB 

940-2710 

2,  3,5,6,  10,  11,  14,  19,  20,  21,23,  24,25, 

Seicercus  castaniceps 

26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Broad-billed  Warbler 

r4 

CB,  WB 

1025-2700 

7,  10,  13,  14,  15,  16,  21,  23,  24,  28,  29,  30 

Tickellia  hodgsoni 

32 

Black-faced  Warbler 

r3 

CB,  O,  WB 

1510-2400 

2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  14,  19,  20,21,22, 

Abroscopus  schisticeps 

23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  30,  32 

Yellow-bellied  Warbler 

Abroscopus  superciliaris 

?5 

7 

Garrulacinae 

White-throated  Laughingthrush 

rl 

CB,  F,  H,  0,W 

1700-3600 

1,  2,  8,  10,  14,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 

Garrulax  albogularis 

29,  30,  31,  32,  33 

White-crested  Laughingthrush 

r2 

O,  WB 

770-2060 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,8,  10,  21,23,  24,25,27, 

Garrulax  leucolophus 

29,  32 
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Lesser  Neckxaced  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  monileger 

r5 

WB 

950 

24 

Greater  Necklaced  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  pectoralis 

r5 

O 

1050-2060 

5,  24 

Striated  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  striatus 

rl 

CB,  WB 

990-2780 

2,  5,  6,  10,  11,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 

26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32 

Rufous-necked  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  ruficollis 

r4 

A,  WB 

770-1675 

3,  5,  6,  10,  16,  24,  25,  32 

Rufous-chinned  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  rufogularis 

r4 

WB 

1000-1850 

6,  14,  22,  23,  24 

Spotted  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  ocellatus 

r3 

CB,  F,  H 

2710-3165 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  14,  23,  26,  30 

Grey-sided  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  caerularus 

r4 

CB 

1930-2365 

4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  24,  25,  28 

Streaked  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  lineatus 

r3 

A,  CB,  H,  WB 

1780-2940 

5,  14,  23,  24,  30,  32 

Blue-winged  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  squamatus 

r3 

CB,  WB 

955-1930 

11,  16,  19,  20,  21,  24,  26,  27,  29,  30 

Scaly  Laughingthrush 

Garrulax  subunicolor 

r3 

H 

1700,  2340, 
2940 

4,  6,  7,  11,  13,  14,  21,  23,  27,  28,  29,  30, 

?31 

Black-faced  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  affinis 

rl 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1700-3790 

2,  3,  5,7,  10,  11,  19,21,23,  24,  29,  30, 

31,  32,  33 

Chestnut-crowned  Laughingthrush 
Garrulax  erythrocephalus 

r2 

A,  CB,  F,  H,  WB 

975-3170 

2,  4,  5,  6,  10,  14,  23,  24,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Red-faced  Liocichla 

Liocichla  phoenicea 

r4 

WB 

1490-1880 

5,  7,  8,  14,  15,  21,  24,  25,  27,  30 

Sylviinae 

Timaliini 

Rusty-cheeked  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  eryth roge nys 

r3 

A,  WB 

790-1790 

2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  13,  14,  21,  23,  25 

Streak-breasted  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  ruficollis 

r3 

CB,  WB 

1670-2360 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  13,  19,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

27,  28,  30,  31,  32 

Coral-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Pomatorhinus  ferruginosus 

r4 

WB 

1270-1920 

7,  8,  10,  13,  14,  15,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 

26 

Slender-billed  Scimitar  Babbler 
Xiphirhynchus  superciliaris 

r4 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1700-2940 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  14,  15,  16,  21,  23, 
24,  28,  29,  30 

Scaly-breasted  Wren  Babbler 
Pnoepyga  albiventer 

r2 

CB,  H,  WB 

920-3530 

5,  8,  10,  1  1,  13,  14,  23,  24,  25,  27,  28,  29, 

30 

Pygmy  Wren  Babbler 

Pnoepyga  pusilla 

r2 

CB,  WB 

1690-2135 

2,  3,  4,  6,  8,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 

26,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Rufous-throated  Wren  Babbler 
Spelaeornis  caudatus 

r4 

CB 

1800-2100 

2,  3,  4,  5,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  19, 

20,  21,  25,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Bar- winged  Wren  Babbler 

Spelaeornis  troglodytoides 

r5 

H 

2960,  2990 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  21,  29,  30,  32 

Spotted  Wren  Babbler 

Spelaeornis  formosus 

r4 

CB,  WB 

1000-2270 

4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  13,  14,  15,  16,  23,  26,  32 

Wedge-billed  Wren  Babbler 
Sphenocichla  humei 

r5 

WB 

1 130 

24 

Rufous-capped  Babbler 

Stachyris  ruficeps 

r3 

CB,  WB 

1005-2350 

5,  6,  7,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25, 

27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32 

Golden  Babbler 

Stachyris  chrysaea 

r3 

CB,  O,  WB 

1005-2400 

2,3,  4,  5,  6,7,  10,  11,  14,  19,  20,21,  23, 

24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Grey-throated  Babbler 

Stachyris  nigriceps 

r5 

WB 

1005 

4,  10,  24 

Silver-eared  Mesia 

Leiothrix  argentauris 

r3 

A,  WB 

1 165-1700, 
2600? 

11?,  24 

Red-billed  Leiothrix 

Leiothrix  lutea 

r?2 

CB,  F,  WB 

1740-3390 

7,  10,  13,  22,  23,  26,  28,  31 

Cutia 

Cutia  nipalensis 

r3 

CB,  O,  WB 

1570-2300 

5,  7,  8,  10,  13,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

25,  28,  31,  32 

Black-headed  Shrike  Babbler 
Pteruthius  rufiventer 

r5 

CB 

2300-2390 

6,  8,  9,  10,  24 

White-brow'ed  Shrike  Babbler 
Pteruthius  flaviscapis 

r3 

CB,  WB 

940-2300 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25, 

26,  30,  32 

Green  Shrike  Babbler 

Pteruthius  xanthochlorus 

r3 

CB,  F,  H 

2200-3210 

2,  3,  10,  23,  24,  25,  28,  29,  30 

Black-eared  Shrike  Babbler 

Pteruthius  melanotis 

r3 

CB,  O,  WB 

920-2410 

3,  4,  5,  1  1,  13,  14,  15,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Rusty-fronted  Barwing 

Actinodura  egertoni 

r3 

CB,  WB 

940-2300 

3,  4,  10,  1 1,  13,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29 

Hoary-throated  Barwing 

Actinodura  nipalensis 

r4 

CB,  H 

2205-2840 

2,  3,  6,  13,  14,  15,  16,  22,  24,  25,  29,  30, 

?3 1 

Blue-winged  Minla 

Minla  cyanouroptera 

r3 

CB,  H,  WB 

950-3010 

3,  4,  5,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

29 

Chestnut-tailed  Minla 

Minla  strigula 

r2 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1740-3250 

5,  10,  14,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  29 
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Red-tailed  Minla 

r2 

CB,  f,  h,wb 

915-3770 

4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  13,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24, 

Minla  ignotincta 

25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31 

Golden-breasted  Fulvetta 

r4 

CB 

2000-2700 

2,  3,  6,  8,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  19,  20,  21, 

Alcippe  chrysotis 

23,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Yellow-throated  Fulvetta 

lr2 

CB,  WB 

1600-2500 

2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 

Alcippe  cinerea 

19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  29,  30,  32 

Rufous-winged  Fulvetta 

r3 

CB,  O,  WB 

1005-3170 

2,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  14,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 

Alcippe  castaneceps 

28,  29,  30,  32 

White-browed  Fulvetta 

r2 

CB,  F,  H 

2410-3370 

1,  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24, 

Alcippe  vinipectus 

25,  26,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Nepal  Fulvetta 

Alcippe  nipalensis 

r2 

CB,  O,  WB 

800-1980 

3,  4,  5,  7,  1 1,  14,  23,  24,  26,  27,  30,  32 

Rufous  Sibia 

rl 

CB,  F,  H,  O,  WB 

820-3000 

10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 

Hererophasia  capistrata 

29,  30,  31,  32,  33 

Striated  Yuhina 

Yuhina  castaniceps 

r3 

WB 

920-1300 

4,  5,  7,  10,  20,  24 

White-naped  Yuhina 

r2 

CB,  WB 

1005-2030 

3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17, 

Yuhina  bakeri 

21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  30,  32 

Whiskered  Yuhina 

rl 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

935-2965 

1,  5,  10,  12,  14,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

Yuhina  flavicollis 

27,  28,  29,  30,  33 

Stripe-throated  Yuhina 

rl 

CB,  F,  H,  O,  WB 

(830-)  1550- 

1,4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  11,  14,21,23,  24,25,  27, 

Yuhina  gularis 

3340 

28,  29,  30,  32,  33 

Rufous-vented  Yuhina 

r2 

CB,  F,  H,  O,  WB 

(960-)  1580- 

2,  3,  5,6,  7,  10,  11,  14,  19,21,23,  24,25, 

Yuhina  occipitalis 

3590 

26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32 

Black-chinned  Yuhina 

Yuhina  nigrimenta 

r3 

WB 

935-1870 

4,  5,  10,  1 1,  13,  14,  23,  24,  26,  27,  30,  32 

White-bellied  Yuhina 

Yuhina  zantholeuca 

r3 

WB 

1100-1800 

4,  13,  24,25 

Fire-tailed  Myzornis 

Myzornis  pyrrhoura 

r3 

CB 

1800-2900 

2,  3,  5,  8,  10,  11,  13,  22,  24,  27,  29,  32 

Great  Parrotbill 

Conostoma  oemodium 

r5 

F 

3235 

8,  23 

Brown  Parrotbill 

Paradoxornis  unicolor 

r4 

F 

3200-3220 

1,  23 

Grey-headed  Parrotbill 

Paradoxornis  gularis 

r5 

1500 

14 

Black-throated  Parrotbill 

r3 

CB,  H 

1800-2940 

4,  6,  7,  10,  13,  14,  15,  23,  24,  26,  28,  29, 

Paradoxornis  nipalensis 

30,  31 

Greater  Rufous-headed  Parrotbill 

lr2 

WB 

1825-1930 

4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  22, 

Paradoxornis  ruficeps 

23,  24  sp.,25,  26,  27,  29,  32 

Alaudidae 

Oriental  Skylark 

Alauda  gulgula 

r3 

A 

3050-3510 

1,  4,  5,  8,  10,  13,  14,  19,  23,  24,  30,  33 

Nectariniidae 

Nectariniinae 

Dicaeini 

Yellow-bellied  Flowerpecker 
Dicaeum  melanoxanthum 

r5 

1800,  2700 

10,  13,  15 

Fire-breasted  Flowerpecker 

r2 

CB,  F,  H,  O,  WB 

890-2850 

1,  2,  4,  5,  10,  11,  14,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

Dicaeum  ignipectus 

27,  29,  30,  32 

Nectariniim 

Mrs  Gould’s  Sunbird 

r?3 

CB,  H,  WB 

1790-3100 

1,2,  3,5,6,  7,  10,  11,  14,  19,  20,23,25, 

Aethopyga  gouldiae 

28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33 

Green-tailed  Sunbird 

r2 

CB,  F,  H,  WB 

950-3620 

8,  10,  1 1,  14,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

Aethopyga  nipalensis 

27,  28,  29,  30,  32 

Black-throated  Sunbird 

r2 

CB,  WB 

790-2135 

2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26, 

Aethopyga  saturata 

29,  30,  32 

Crimson  Sunbird 

Aethopyga  siparaja 

r5 

WB 

1690 

24 

Fire-tailed  Sunbird 

r3 

F,  WB 

1495-3700 

1,4,  5,  8,  10,  16,23,24,25,  28,29,30, 

Aethopyga  ignicauda 

31,  33 

Streaked  Spiderhunter 

Arachnothera  magna 

r3 

WB 

770-1930 

3,  4,  7,  10,  14,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  30 

Passeridae 

Passerinae 

Russet  Sparrow 

Passer  rutilans 

r3 

A 

1675-3130 

1,  10,  14,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  30 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow 

Passer  montanus 

r3 

A 

790-3130 

10,  14,  23,  24 

Motacillinae 

White  Wagtail 

Motacilla  alba 

rwm3 

A,  W 

770-3130 

23,  24,  30,  32 

Citrine  Wagtail 

Motacilla  citreola 

m5 

1 

Grey  Wagtail 

Motacilla  cinerea 

r4 

F,  H,  W,  WB 

1265-3510 

3,  5,  6,  10,  14,  20,  23,  24 
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Olive-backed  Pipit 

r2 

A,  CB,  F,  H,  WB 

790-3880 

2,  10,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 

Anthus  hodgsoni 

29,  30,  32,  33 

Rosy  Pipit 

Anthus  roseatus 

s5 

A 

3300-3880 

23,  30,  32 

Prunelhnae 

Alpine  Accentor 

Prunella  collaris 

r5 

2800-3450 

6,  8,  16,  23,  29 

Altai  Accentor 

Prunella  himalayana 

w5 

H 

2935 

8,  24 

Robin  Accentor 

Prunella  rubeculoides 

?5 

4,8 

Rufous-breasted  Accentor 
Prunella  strophiata 

r3 

A,  CB,  F,  H,  WB 

1650-3400 

5,  10,  1  1,  23,  24,  27,  29,  30 

Maroon-backed  Accentor 

Prunella  immaculata 

?5 

CB 

2280 

23,  30,  32- 

Estrildinae 

White-rumped  Munia 

Lonchura  striata 

r3 

A,  WB 

790-1470 

8,  24 

Scaly-breasted  Munla 

Lonchura  punctulata 

r3 

A,  WB 

790-1 100 

24 

Fringillidae 

Fringillinae 

Carduelini 

Yellow-breasted  Greenfinch 
Carduelis  spinoides 

r2 

A 

950-1980 

3,  5,  6,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24,  26 

Tibetan  Siskin 

Carduelis  thibetana 

r4 

F,  WB 

1100-3510 

4,  5,  13,  23,  24 

Plain  Mountain  Finch 

Leucosticte  nemoricola 

r3 

A 

3100-3120 

1,3,  4,  14,  23,  24,  30 

Dark-breasted  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  nipalensis 

r4 

WB 

1700-1800 

8,  11,  24,  27,  30,  32 

Common  Rosefinch 

Carpodacus  erythrinus 

r4 

F,  H  ,  A 

950-3180 

23,  34,  26,  28,  32 

Beautiful  Rosefinch 

Carpodacus  pulcherrimus 

r3 

A 

3100 

15,  19,  21,  24 

Dark-rumped  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  edwardsii 

r4 

CB,  F 

2780-3220 

2,  7,  8,  15,  23,  24,  29,  30 

White-browed  Rosefinch 
Carpodacus  thura 

?5 

5,  15 

Streaked  Rosefinch 

Carpodacus  rubicilloides 

?5 

3200 

29 

Crimson-browed  Finch 

r4 

WB 

1770, 2500, 

2,3,  5,  6,8,  1  1,  13,  15,23,  27,30 

Propyrrhula  subhimachala 

2700 

Scarlet  Finch 

r3 

CB,  WB 

1700-2180 

3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  1  1,  14,  20,  24,  26,  27,  28, 

Haematospiza  sipahi 

29,  32,  33 

Red  Crossbill 

Loxia  curvirostra 

r3 

F,  H 

2960-3550 

3,  5,  7,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24,  30 

Brown  Bullfinch 

Pyrrhula  nipalensis 

r4 

4,  8,  20,  28,  30 

Red-headed  Bullfinch 

r3 

F,  H,  WB 

1660,  3170 

1,  3,  5,  6,  8,  10,  1 1,  14,  19,  21,  23,  24,  29, 

Pyrrhula  erythrocephala 

30 

Grey-headed  Bullfinch 

Pyrrhula  erythaca 

?5 

CB 

2700 

8,  14 

Collared  Grosbeak 

Mycerobas  affinis 

r?4 

F 

3100-3670 

1,  5,  6,  8,  10,  14,  23,  26,  30 

Spot-winged  Grosbeak 

Mycerobas  melanozanthos 

r4 

WB 

1360-1770 

2,  4,  5,  8,  24,27,33 

White-winged  Grosbeak 

Mycerobas  carnipes 

r3 

F 

3140-3950 

1,  3,  5,  8,  12,  13,  23,  24,  25,  30 

Gold-naped  Finch 

Pyrrhoplectes  epauletta 

r4 

1850-2300 

4,  8,  11,  13,  27,  29,  30 

Emberizinae 

Crested  Bunting 

Melophus  lathami 

r4 

A 

830-1  100 

16,  24,  25,  32 

Little  Bunting 

Emberiza  pusilla 

w4 

A 

950-2240 

23,  24 

Key  to  checklist 

Bold  type  indicates  species  recorded  in  the  core  area  of  the  park;  the  other  species  were  recorded  only  in  the  buffer  zone. 


r  resident 

s  summer  visitor 

w  winter  visitor 
m  passage  migrant 

?  status  uncertain 

1  locally 


1  common 

2  fairly  common 

3  frequent 

4  uncommon 

5  rare 


Habitats: 

CB  Cool  broadleaved  forest 

F  Fir  forest 

H  Hemlock/rhododendron  forest 

A  Agriculture/pasture/around  habitation 

W  Wetlands 

WB  Warm  broadleaved  forest 
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Habitat  and  bird  composition  in  winter 
in  Sanjiang  Nature  Reserve,  China 

LU  CHANGHU  and  WU  JIANPING 


Sanjiang  Plain  is  the  largest  wetland  in  China,  being 
served  by  three  rivers;  the  Heilongjiang,  the  Ussuri  and 
the  Songhua  rivers. These  rivers  assemble  in  the  extreme 
northeast  of  China,  forming  the  plain.  The  plain  area  is 
home  to  vast  numbers  of  wildlife,  and  is  the  most 
important  breeding  area  for  some  rare  species  such  as 
Whooper  Swan  Cygnus  cygnus,  White-tailed  Eagle 
Haliaeetus  albicilla ,  Red-crowned  Crane  Grus  japonensis 
and  Oriental  Stork  Ciconia  boyciana.  In  order  to  conserve 
this  habitat  and  its  associated  species,  the  government 
of  China  has  declared  several  nature  reserves  in  this  area; 
Xingkaihu,  Changlindao,  Honghe,  Laodangshan  and 
Sanjiang  Nature  Reserves.  Of  these  reserves,  Sanjiang 
(Harris  1 994)  is  the  most  recent  to  be  declared,  in  1 994, 
by  Heilongjiang  Province.  It  is  located  in  the  extreme 
north-eastern  part  of  the  Sanjiang  Plain,  along  the 


Table  1.  Bird  species  recorded  in  Sanjiang  Nature  Reserve 
Nomenclature  as  Inskipp  et  al.  (1996) 


Ussuri  River,  close  to  the  border  with  Russia.  In  spring 
and  summer,  in  excess  of  130  species  of  birds  use  the 
area  for  migration  or  breeding.  In  winter  however,  far 
fewer  species  are  present  owing  to  the  harsh  habitat  and 
climatic  conditions. 

Sanjiang  Nature  Reserve  is  covered  by  heavy  snow 
from  November  through  March,  with  average 
temperatures  of  below  -30°C  in  January/February.  The 
land  within  the  reserve  can  be  classified  as  follows; 

i.  Villages:  more  than  20  villages  are  distributed 
irregularly  within  the  reserve.  Most  are  protected  by 
trees,  and  have  populations  up  to  several  hundreds 
of  people. 

ii.  Agricultural  land:  this  land  is  located  around  the 
villages,  and  is  used  to  cultivate  crops  such  as 


Species 

Habitat 

Status 

Abundance 

Common  Pheasant  Phasianus  colchicus 

C/F 

R 

C 

Black  Grouse  Tetrao  tetrix 

F 

WV 

C 

Hazel  Grouse  Tetrastes  bonasia 

F 

R 

R 

Lesser  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  minor 

F 

R 

R 

Great  Spotted  Woodpecker  Dendrocopos  major 

F 

R 

R 

Grey-headed  Woodpecker  Picus  canus 

F 

R 

R 

Snowy  Owl  Nyctea  scandiaca 

C 

WV 

R 

Ural  Owl  Strix  uralensis 

C 

R 

R 

Short-eared  Owl  Asio  flammeus 

C 

R 

R 

Rough-legged  Buzzard  Buteo  lagopus 

V/C/M/F 

R/WV 

C 

Golden  Eagle  Aquila  chrysaetos 

F 

R 

R 

Common  Kestrel  Falco  tinnunculus 

C/M/F 

R 

R 

Merlin  Falco  columbarius 

C/M/F 

WV 

R 

Great  Grey  Shrike  Lanius  excubitor 

C/F 

WV 

R 

Eurasian  Jay  Garrulus  glandarius 

F 

R 

R 

Azure-winged  Magpie  Gyanopica  cyanus 

F 

R 

R 

Black-billed  Magpie  Pica  pica 

V/C/F 

R 

C 

Carrion  Crow  Corvus  corone 

V/C/D 

R 

C 

Large-billed  Crow  Corvus  macrorhynchos 

V/C/D 

R 

C 

Bohemian  Waxwing  Bombycilla  garrulus 

F 

WV 

A 

Eurasian  Nuthatch  Sitta  europaea 

F 

R 

R 

Marsh  T it  Parus  palustris 

v/c 

R 

R 

Great  Tit  Parus  major 

v/c 

R 

R 

Azure  Tit  Parus  cyanus 

v/c 

R 

R 

Long-tailed  Tit  Aegithalos  caudatus 

v/c 

R 

R 

Eurasian  Tree  Sparrow  Passer  montanus 

V 

R 

A 

Common  Redpoll  Carduelis  flammea 

c 

WV 

A 

Long-tailed  Rosefinch  Uragus  sibiricus 

c 

R 

R 

Pallas’s  Rosefinch  Carpodacus  roseus 

c 

WV 

R 

Pallas’s  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi 

c 

WV 

A 

Snow  Bunting  Plectrophenax  nivalis 

c 

WV 

A 

Habitat: 

Status: 

Abundance: 


V  -  village;  C  =  crop  land;  M  =  marshland;  F  =  forest 
R  =  resident;  WV  =  winter  visitor 
A  =  abundant;  C  =  common;  R  =  rare 
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soybean,  corn,  wheat  and  rice.  These  areas  provide 
feeding  areas  for  some  species  during  the  winter 
months. 

iii.  Marshland:  this  habitat  occupies  the  largest  area  of 
the  reserve,  and  is  comprised  primarily  of  reeds  and 
nutgross.The  thin  stems  of  the  reeds  has  meant  that 
the  reeds  are  not  harvested  by  the  local  people  as 
they  are  in  other  nature  reserves  such  as  Zhalong 
Nature  Reserve.  Consequently,  even  in  the  winter 
months  this  area  is  a  good  habitat  for  wildlife, 
especially  large  mammals. 

iv.  Forest:  areas  of  forest  occur  on  higher  ground,  and 
along  the  rivers,  and  include  oaks,  poplar,  birch, 
amongst  other  species 

In  the  winter  months  of  January  and  February  1998, 
the  authors  carried  out  a  survey  for  42  days  of  the  birds 
of  Sanjiang  Nature  Reserve,  covering  some  280  km  on 
foot.  Thirty-one  bird  species  were  identified,  of  which 
only  10  are  known  to  be  winter  visitors  (Table  1). 

Most  species  were  found  in  agricultural  and  forested 
areas,  with  only  a  few  species  occurring  in  villages  or 
marshlands.  This  is  almost  certainly  dictated  by  food 
supply,  for  example  the  occurrence  of  finches  and 


buntings  in  crop  areas,  woodpeckers,  Bohemian 
Waxwing  and  grouse  in  forests,  whilst  raptors  ranged 
across  the  marshes,  agricultural  land  and  forest.  Clearly, 
the  results  indicate  the  importance  of  agricultural  land 
and  forest  in  the  Sanjiang  Nature  Reserve.  In  the  winter 
months,  no  species  observed  appeared  to  rely  solely  on 
the  areas  of  marsh.  However,  this  would  not  be  the  case 
in  the  summer  months  with  the  return  of  breeding 
marshland  species. 

Most  species  were  relatively  rare,  with  the  exception 
of  Bohemian  Waxwing  Bombicilla  garralus,  Tree  Sparrow 
Passer  montanus,  Common  Redpoll  Carduelis  flammea, 
Pallas’s  Bunting  Emberiza  pallasi  and  Snow  Bunting 
Plectrophenax  nivalis.  The  large  groups  of  grouse  and 
ptarmigan,  which  were  apparently  present  some  20  years 
ago,  have  largely  disappeared. 
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Nomenclature  of  the  ‘ Hypsipetes 9  bulbuls 

(Pycnonotidae) 

STEVEN  M.  S.  GREGORY 


The  ‘ Hypsipetes ’  complex  of  bulbuls  is  confined  to  the 
Oriental  region  (with  the  exception  of  outliers  in  the 
Malagasy  subfauna,  where  they  form  a  distinct  Asian 
element  along  with  Ninox  (Strigidae)  and  Copsychus 
(Saxicolini);  and  three  Palaearctic  species). 

The  issue  of  the  correct  generic  names  for  the  species 
within  this  complex  has,  apparently,  been  long  avoided 
by  those  who  have  had  to  deal  with  it.  The  expedient 
solution  has  been  to  fall  back  on  traditional  treatment, 
with  the  excuse  that  it  would  take  a  detailed  generic 
revision  to  resolve. 

Most  of  the  present  confusion  would  appear  to  be 
the  ambiguity  caused  by  the  presence  of  three  potential 
homonyms:  Iole  virescens  Blyth,  1845,  Ixos  virescens 
Temminck,  1825,  and  Ixocincla  virescens  Blyth,  1845. 
Rand  and  Deignan  (1960)  placed  all  three  in  an 
expanded  Hypsipetes,  leaving  only  Hypsipetes  virescens 
(Temminck,  1825),  the  type  of  Ixos,  with  its  name  intact, 
and  curiously  predating  the  type  of  Hypsipetes,  Hypsipetes 
psaroidesWigors,  1832,  by  seven  years. 

Subsequently  Iole,  Ixos,  Hemixos  and  Hypsipetes  have 
become  generally  re-established  as  accepted  genera; 
however,  the  inclusion  of  Ixos  virescens  Temminck,  1825, 
along  with  Hypsipetes  mcclellandii  Horsfield,  1840,  in 


Hypsipetes  by  Sibley  and  Monroe  (1990),  followed  by 
Inskipp  et  at.  (1996),  would  logically  require  the 
disappearance  of  Hypsipetes  as  a  junior  synonym  of  Ixos, 
and  seventeen  new  name  combinations. 

However,  an  alternative  solution,  already  adopted 
by  Wolters  (1975-1982),  would  be  to  include  Ixos 
virescens  Temminck,  1825  and  Hypsipetes  mcclellandii 
Horsfield,  1840  in  Ixos ,  along  with  the  seven 
morphologically  similar  species  listed  in  that  genus  by 
Sibley  and  Monroe  (1990). This  would  leave  eight  closely 
related  species  in  Hypsipetes  and  allow  the  scientific  name 
of  the  Nicobar  Bulbul  to  revert  to  Hypsipetes  virescens 
(Blyth,  1845). 

Synonymy: 

Ixos  Temminck,  1825,  Planches  coloriees  d’oiseaux ,  livr. 
64,  text  to  pi.  382.  Type,  by  monotypy,  Ixos  virescens 
Temminck. 

Galgulus  Kittlitz,  1832,  Kupfert.  Nat.  Vogel,  fasc.  1,  p.  7. 
Type,  by  original  designation,  Turdus  amauotis 
Temminck.  Not  Galgulus  Brisson,  1760. 
[Cuculiformes] 

Hypsipetes  Vigors,  1832,  Proc.  Comm.  Zool.  Soc.  London, 
pt.  1  (1830-1831),  p.  43.  Type,  by  monotypy, 
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Species  recognized  by  Sibley  &  Monroe  (1990) 

Contains  the  type  of  genus 

Tricholestes  criniger  (Blyth,  1845) 

Tricholestes  Salvadori,  1874. 

Myiosobus  Reichenow,  1891. 

Iole  virescens  *  Blyth,  1845 

— 

Iole  propinqua  (Oustalet,  1903) 

Iole  olivacea*  Blyth,  1844 

Iole  Blyth,  1844. 

Iole  indica  (Jerdon,  1839) 

Acritillas  Oberholser,  1905. 

Ixos  palawanensis  (Tweeddale,  1878) 

— 

Ixos  philippinus  (J.  R.  Forster,  1795) 

— 

Ixos  rufigularis  (Sharpe,  1877) 

— 

Ixos  siquijorensis  (Steere,  1890) 

— 

Ixos  amaurotis  (Temminck,  1830) 

[Galgulus  Kittlitz,  1832,  not  Galgulus  Brisson,  1760.] 

Microscelis  G.  R.  Gray,  1840. 

[Orpheus  Temminck  &  Schlegel,  1848,  not  Orpheus  Swainson,  1827.] 

Ixos  everetti  (Tweeddale,  1877) 

— 

Ixos  malaccensis  (Blyth,  1845) 

— 

Hemixos  flavala  Blyth,  1845 

Hemixos  Blyth,  1845. 

Hemixos  castanonotus  Swinhoe,  1870 

— 

Hypsipetes  mcclellandii  Horsfield,  1840 

— 

Hypsipetes  virescens  (Temminck,  1825) 

Ixos  Temminck,  1825 

Hypsipetes  madagascariensis  (P.  L.  S.  Muller,  1776) 

— 

Hypsipetes  crassirostris  E.  Newton,  1867 

— 

Hypsipetes  parvirostris  Milne-Edwards  &  Oustalet,  1885 

— 

Hypsipetes  borbonicus  (J.  R.  Forster,  1781) 

[Anepsia  Reichenbach,  1850,  not  Anepsia  Gistel,  1848.] 

Hypsipetes  olivaceus  Jardine  &  Selby,  1837 

Ixocincla  Blyth,  1845. 

Hypsipetes  leucocephalus  (Gmelin,  1789) 

Hypsipetes  Vigors,  1832. 

Haringtonia  Mathews  &  Iredale,  1917. 

Hypsipetes  nicobariensis**  Moore,  1854 

— 

Hypsipetes  thompsoni  (Bingham,  1 900) 

Cerasophila  Bingham,  1900. 

The  head  of  the  second  column  states  ‘Contains  the  type  of  genus:  ’  because  the  type  need  not  be  the  species  in  the  first  column,  but 
rather  an  included  subspecies,  or  junior  synonym.  A  single  asterisk  (*)  denotes  that,  should  these  genera  ever  be  merged,  a  specific 
name  change  would  occur,  and  the  double  asterisk  (**)  denotes  that,  due  to  homonymy,  a  specific  name  change  has  occurred. 


Hypsipetes  psaroides  Vigors.  Not  preoccupied  by 
Ypsipetes  Stephens,  1829. 

Microscelis  G.  R.  Gray,  1840,  A  list  of  the  genera  of  birds, 
p.  28.  Type,  by  monotypy,  Turdus  amaurotis 
Temminck. 

Iole  Blyth,  1844,  Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  13,  p.  386. 

Type,  by  monotypy,  Iole  olivacea  Blyth. 

Hemixos  Blyth,  1845,  Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  14,  p. 
572.  Type,  by  original  designation,  Hemixos  flavala 
Blyth. 

Ixocincla  Blyth,  1845,  Journ.  Asiatic  Soc.  Bengal  14,  p. 
575 .  Type,  by  original  designation,  Hypsipetes  olivaceus 
Jardine  and  Selby. 

Orpheus  Temminck  and  Schlegel,  1848,  in  Siebold, 
Fauna  Japonica,  Aves,  fasc.  4-8,  p.  68.  Type,  by 
monotypy,  Turdus  a maurotis Temminck.  Not  Orpheus 
Swainson,  1827.  [Mimini] 

Anepsia  Reichenbach,  1850,  Avium  Syst.  Nat.,  pi.  liv. 
Type,  by  subsequent  designation,  G.  R.  Gray,  1855, 
Cat.  of  the  genera  and  subgenera  of  birds,  p.  43.,  Turdus 
borbonicus  Gmelin  =  Turdus  borbonicus  J.  R.  Forster. 
Not  Anepsia  Gistel,  1848.  [Diptera] 

Tricholestes  Salvadori,  187 4,  Ann.  Mus.  Civ.  Genova  5,  p. 
205.  Type,  by  original  designation  and  monotypy, 
Trichophorus  minutus  Hartlaub  =  Brachypodius  criniger 
Blyth. 

Myiosobus  Reichenow,  1891,  Journ.  f.  Orn.  39,  p.  210. 
Type,  by  original  designation  and  monotypy. 


Myiosobus  fulvicauda  Reichenow  =  Brachypodius 
criniger  Blyth. 

Cerasophila  Bingham,  1900 ,Ann.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.  ser.  7, 
5,  p.  358.  Type,  by  monotypy,  Cerasophila  thompsoni 
Bingham. 

Acritillas  Oberholser,  1 905,  Smiths.  Misc.  Coll.,  Quarterly 
Issue,  48,  no.  2,  p.  16 1  .Type,  by  original  designation, 
Criniger  ictericus  Strickland 

Haringtonia  Mathews  &  Iredale,  19 17,  Austral Av.  Rec., 
3,  p.  124.  New  name  for  Hypsipetes  Vigors,  1832, 
considered  preoccupied  by  Ypsipetes  Stephens,  1829. 
[Lepidoptera] 

Corrected  species  citations: 

Tricholestes  criniger  (Blyth,  1845). 

Iole  virescens*  Blyth,  1845. 

Iole propinqua  (Oustalet,  1903). 

Iole  olivacea  *  Blyth,  1844. 

Iole  indica  (Jerdon,  1839). 

Ixos  palawanensis  (Tweedale,  1878). 

Ixos  philippinus  (J.  R.  Forster,  1795). 

Ixos  rufigularis  (Sharpe,  1877). 

Ixos  siquijorensis  (Steere,  1890). 

Ixos  amaurotis  (Temminck,  1830). 

Ixos  everetti  (Tweeddale,  1877). 

Ixos  mcclellandii  (Horsfield,  1840). 

Ixos  virescens  Temminck,  1825. 

Ixos  malaccensis  (Blyth,  1845). 
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Hemixos  flavala  Blyth,  1845. 

Hemixos  castanonotus  Swinhoe,  1870. 

Hypsipetes  madagascariensis  (P.  L.  S.  Muller,  1776). 
Hypsipetes  crassirostris  E.  Newton,  1867. 

Hypsipetes  parvirostris  Milne-Edwards  &  Oustalet,  1885. 
Hypsipetes  borbonicus  (J.  R.  Forster,  1781). 

Hypsipetes  olivaceus  Jardine  &  Selby,  1837. 

Hypsipetes  leucocephalus  (Gmelin,  1789). 

Hypsipetes  virescens*  (Blyth,  1845). 

Hypsipetes  thompsoni  (Bingham,  1900). 

I  am  grateful  to  Tim  Inskipp  for  drawing  attention  to  the  treatment 
of  this  complex  in  Wolters  (1975-1982). 
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Breeding  habits  and  behaviour  of  Large-tailed 
Nightjar  Caprimulgus  macrurus  in  Singapore 

ANGUS  R.  LAMONT 


Although  the  Large-tailed  Nightjar  Caprimulgus 
macrurus  is  a  common  bird  in  Peninsular  Malaysia  and 
Singapore  its  breeding  habits  in  the  region  are  poorly 
documented.  Little  is  known  about  the  species,  other 
than  that  1-2  eggs  are  laid  in  a  clutch  and  that  no  nest  is 
constructed,  the  eggs  usually  being  laid  on  leaf  litter  on 
the  ground  (Wells  1999). 

A  pair  of  Large-tailed  Nightjars  bred  during  the 
summer  of  1998  on  the  roof  of  a  carport  at  Casabella 
Apartments,  Singapore,  a  low-rise  urban  development 
within  open  grassy  areas  interspersed  with  small  mature 
trees.  The  carport  was  an  open-sided  structure  with 
room  for  four  cars  parked  parallel  and  was  roofed  with 
corrugated  asbestos  sheets.  The  roof  was  about  3  m 
above  the  ground  and  was  overhung  at  one  end  by  a 
Bushy  Cassia  Cassia  biflora  which,  over  a  period  of  time, 
had  deposited  a  layer  of  leaves  and  twigs  onto  the  roof, 
upon  which  the  eggs  were  laid. The  female  was  observed 
from  the  balcony  of  a  nearby  flat  and  was  first  seen  sitting 
on  eggs  on  1 3  March.  The  nest  site  was  3  m  below  the 
level  of  the  balcony  and  1 0  m  from  it,  thereby  allowing 
excellent  viewing  opportunities.  Only  the  female 
incubated  the  eggs  during  the  day  whilst  the  male 
roosted  almost  directly  above  in  the  cassia  tree.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  that  the  male  roosted  crosswise  on  a 
branch  and  rested  in  a  near  vertical  posture  with  its  head 
sunk  down  into  its  shoulders.  This  was  its  normal 
roosting  position  and  it  was  seen  in  this  posture  on 
several  occasions  during  daylight  hours.  The  birds  were 
very  vocal  around  sunset  giving  the  typical  loud  tchonk 
call  characteristic  of  this  species. 

The  first  egg  was  seen  to  hatch  at  1  lhOO  on  2  April 
followed  by  the  second  on  5  April  and  it  was  interesting 
to  note  that  eggs  hatch  during  the  day.  The  young  were 


covered  with  very  pale  beige  fluffy  down  and  at  dusk 
they  were  seen  begging  food  aggressively  from  their 
parents.  When  an  adult  landed  near  the  breeding  site 
the  chicks  rushed  towards  it  and  begged  open-mouthed 
while  giving  a  wing  quivering  display  and  uttering  a  thin 
high-pitched  call.  Their  behaviour  was  so  aggressive  that 
they  sometimes  seemed  in  danger  of  falling  off  the  roof. 
The  male  was  frequently  seen  feeding  a  young  bird  in 
the  evening  immediately  after  dark.  The  young  birds 
were  often  moved  about  the  carport  roof  by  their  parents 
during  a  prolonged  period  of  frequent  heavy  showers 
and  it  was  during  this  time  that  one  of  the  chicks  died. 
This  occurred  within  seven  days  of  hatching.  By  18  April 
the  remaining  chick  had  lost  it’s  downy  appearance  and 
was  showing  juvenile  plumage  which  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  adult  male  including  white  tips  to  the  outer  tail 
feathers.  By  the  evening  of  22  April  the  nest  site  was 
empty  but  a  newly  fledged  nightjar  was  seen  on  the 
ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Courtship  behaviour  was  observed  at  the  same  site 
on  1 2  July  and  presumed  to  be  by  the  same  pair  of  birds. 
The  male  ran  around  the  female  wagging  his  tail  from 
side  to  side  whilst  giving  a  harsh,  grating  frog-like  call 
and  clearly  displaying  the  white  crescent  exposed  on 
his  puffed-up  throat.  Two  eggs  were  subsequently  laid 
at  the  same  site  as  previously  used  and  incubation  was 
noted  on  3  August,  although  there  were  still  no  chicks 
by  25  August  when  observations  ceased.  The  length  of 
time  taken  for  the  two  incubations  generally  agree  with 
the  longer  incubation  times  given  in  published  literature 
(Cleere  and  Nurney  1998). 

In  conclusion,  observations  showed  that  this  pair  of 
Large-tailed  Nightjars  had  two  broods  and  that  their 
breeding  season  extends  from  at  least  mid  March  to 
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late  September  in  this  region.  Additionally,  the  rapid 
time  taken  from  hatching  to  fledging,  approximately  20 
days,  must  be  an  adaptation  to  successful  breeding  in 
what  is  normally  a  ground  nesting  species. The  recording 
of  the  courtship  procedure  and  the  male’s  behaviour  at 
the  roost  also  give  new  insight  into  the  habits  of  this 
species. 

As  an  aside  I  have  a  record  of  a  male  Large-tailed 
Nightjar  catching  a  Malaysian  Fruit  Bat  Cynopterus 
brachyotis  in  mid-air  on  the  evening  of  4  November  1 995. 
After  carrying  the  bat  some  way  it  released  it.  Four  other 
birdwatchers  also  witnessed  this  event. 


I  am  indebted  to  John  Morgan  who  alerted  me  to  the  breeding  birds, 
allowed  me  to  make  use  of  his  notes,  and  let  me  use  his  apartment 
for  observations.  I  am  extremely  grateful  to  Peter  Kennerley  for  his 
comments  and  advice  on  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper  and  to  Ng  Bee 
Choo  of  “Nature’s  Niche”  for  access  to  reference  books. 
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Malayan  Night  Heron  Gorsachius  melanolophus 
breeding  in  immature  plumage 

CHANG  CHUAN-CHIUNG 


Adult  plumage,  particularly  the  breeding  plumage  when 
applicable,  has  generally  been  considered  to  be  the 
plumage  that  birds  wear  when  they  breed.  By  contrast, 
the  immature  plumage,  if  different  from  the  adult,  is  an 
indication  that  the  birds  are  not  yet  ready  for  breeding 
or  are  sexually  immature.  Although  this  appears  to  be 
true  for  most  birds,  it  is  not  absolute,  at  least,  for  some 
birds-of-paradise  Paradisaeidae  (Harrison  and  Loxton 
1993).  It  is  also  possible  that  the  birds  may  be  sexually 
mature  but  are  excluded  from  the  breeding  population 
by  a  mate  selection  mechanism. 

The  Malayan  Night  Heron  Gorsachius  melanolophus 
is  generally  rare  and  currently  considered  near- 
threatened  (Collar  et  al.  1994).  Because  of  its  scarcity 
and  secretive  behaviour,  very  little  is  known  of  its 
movements  and  breeding  habits.  The  Malayan  Night 
Heron  ranges  from  India  east  to  the  Philippines  and 
south  to  the  Greater  Sundas  (Martinez-Vilata  and  Motis 
1992).  It  inhabits  lowland  wooded  swamps,  streams  and 
marshes  in  tropical  and  subtropical  forest  in  areas  of 
heavy  rainfall.  The  nesting  areas  in  Taiwan  are  mostly  in 
low-altitude  forests,  consisting  of  tall  trees  and  bamboo, 
often  close  to  human  residences,  with  suitable  open 
places  for  feeding. They  feed  mostly  on  earthworms  and 
frogs  (Shen  and  Chen  1996)  but  rarely  on  fish.  It  is  a 
spectacle  to  see  them  probing  for  and  tugging  out  big 
earthworms  (10  x  300  mm)  from  the  soil.  They  usually 
nip  off  the  worm’s  head  by  vigorous  shaking  and  then 
swallow  both  parts  after  a  few  minutes.  A  peculiar 
behaviour  pertinent  to  the  ingestion  of  earthworms 
involves  exaggerated,  slowly  repeated  peristaltic 
movements  of  the  neck. 

Like  other  night  herons,  the  immature  Malayan 
Night  Heron  has  a  plumage  very  different  from  that  of 
the  adult.  Unlike  small  bitterns  Ixobrychus,  there  is  no 


sexual  dimorphism  in  plumage  and  size  (Wang  et  al. 
1991,  Martinez-Vilata  and  Motis  1992). 

A  normal  breeding  pair  (adult  male  and  female)  of 
Malayan  Night  Herons  nested  on  a  branch,  about  12  m 
up  a  tall  tree  inYuan-Shan  Park  of  Taipei.  When  found, 
on  4  June  1998,  two  young  birds  were  about  to  fledge, 
and  were  perched  on  branches  about  20  m  away  from 
the  nest.  Interestingly,  the  adult  birds  were  noted 
copulating  on  a  branch  close  to  the  nest,  but  they 
disappeared  from  the  park  in  mid  June  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  they  laid  a  second  clutch.  This  family 
had  a  helper  bird  that  was  in  an  immature  plumage 
resembling  that  of  the  two  young  birds,  but  lacking 
down.  This  helper  bird  occasionally  tried  to  approach 
the  adult  birds,  but  was  chased  away.  After  the  parent 
birds  disappeared,  the  helper  fed  the  two  young  birds 
and  began  to  show  signs  of  partial  moult  into  the  adult 
brown  plumage  in  early  July.  The  moult  was  only  half- 
complete  in  mid  August  when  the  bird  disappeared  from 
the  park,  leaving  the  young  that  remained  until  10 
September.  It  seemed  that  the  parent  birds,  the  young 
and  the  helper  dispersed  independently.  On  19 
December  (during  the  rainy  season  in  Taipei),  an  adult 
Malayan  Night  Heron,  which  had  a  dark  bill  and  dark- 
bluish  grey  lores  and  looked  as  if  it  had  recently  moulted, 
had  returned  to  the  same  site  in  the  park,  but  no  breeding 
pair  was  found  in  the  1999  breeding  season. 

A  second  breeding  pair  was  found  in  April  1998, 
nesting  on  a  branch  about  7  m  up  in  a  camphor  tree, 
close  to  an  apartment  located  in  a  Taipei  suburb.  The 
birds  were  observed  without  causing  disturbance  from 
the  third  and  fourth  floor  of  the  apartment  and  a  video 
camera  was  used  to  record  the  breeding  process.  The 
parent  birds  consisted  of  one  in  adult  plumage  and  one 
in  dull  brownish-grey  plumage,  with  thin  white  stripes 
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on  the  black  crown  and  the  body  plumage,  features 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  immature  plumage.  The 
adult,  immature  and  juvenile  plumages,  however,  were 
similar  in  having  primary  and  secondary  flight  feathers 
that  were  black  with  white  tips,  yellowish-brown  greater 
coverts  and  black  alulas.  The  pair  were  inept  at  nest¬ 
building  and  the  people  in  the  apartment  block  helped 
them  by  fixing  supports  in  between  branches  of  the  tree 
as  a  base  for  the  nest.  Four  eggs  were  laid,  the  last  one 
on  14  May,  and  they  hatched  from  11  to  17  June.  The 
last  two  chicks  to  hatch  were  ejected  from  the  nest  by 
the  chick  that  had  hatched  first.  It  was  not  established 
which  bird  had  laid  the  eggs  and  pair-bonding  was  not 
observed  and,  therefore,  the  sex  of  each  parent  could 
not  be  definitely  determined.  Nevertheless,  the  long 
black  crest  of  the  adult  bird  suggests  that  it  was  the 
male.  Both  birds  co-operated  in  nest-building, 
incubation  of  the  eggs,  brooding  (day  and  night)  and 
feeding  the  chicks  for  three  weeks  after  hatching. 
However,  as  the  chicks  grew  bigger,  the  bird  in  immature 
plumage  started  to  neglect  its  share  of  breeding  duties 
and  eventually  did  not  return  to  the  nest,  even  though 
it  remained  in  the  area.  All  of  the  feeding  was  then 
undertaken  by  the  adult  bird,  which  continued,  even 
after  the  birds  had  fledged,  for  about  43  days  (23-25 
July). The  fledged  young  (already  bigger  than  the  adult) 
competed  strongly  to  be  fed,  forcing  the  adult  bird  to 
continue  foraging  immediately  after  providing  food.  In 
the  meantime,  the  immature  moulted  into  adult  plumage 
in  early  August  and  then  disappeared.  The  two  young 
birds  also  departed  in  September.  However,  the  adult 
returned  occasionally  until  the  end  of  December.  These 
observations,  in  conjunction  with  the  movements  of  the 
family  found  at  Yuan-Shan  Park,  suggest  that  the 
Malayan  Night  Heron  may  be  a  partial  migrant  in 
Taiwan,  although  it  is  the  northern  extremity  of  the  range 
of  the  species. 

Two  more  breeding  pairs  were  registered  in  1999; 
both  of  them  composed  of  one  in  adult  plumage  and 
the  other  in  immature  plumage. The  process  of  breeding 
was  followed  from  the  very  beginning  of  pair-bonding 
and  the  sex  of  each  bird  could  be  determined.  Both  of 
the  adult  plumage  partners  were  male  and  the  immature- 
plumaged  birds  were  female.  One  pair  that  bonded  early 
in  March,  in  Taipei  Botanical  Garden,  laid  a  second 
clutch  immediately  after  the  two  chicks  of  the  first  clutch 
had  fledged  in  mid  June.  The  change  of  coloration  of 
the  lores  during  the  breeding  period  was  closely 
monitored.  The  lores  of  males  entering  the  breeding 
cycle  changed  to  a  conspicuous  blue  colour  one  to  two 
months  prior  to  pair-bonding.  In  contrast,  the  lores  of 
the  females  were  bluish  green  when  they  first  appeared 
in  the  breeding  area  and  changed  to  blue,  comparable 
to  that  of  male,  during  courtship.  During  incubation, 
the  colour  of  the  lores  of  both  males  and  females  faded 
gradually  to  bluish  green,  green  and  even  to  greyish 
green  at  the  end  of  the  breeding  cycle.  If  a  second  clutch 
was  laid,  the  lores  regained  the  blue  colour,  though  this 
was  not  as  conspicuous  as  it  had  been  for  the  first  clutch. 


In  the  case  of  the  two  pairs  described  above,  third  party 
immature  males  attempted  to  intrude  during  pair¬ 
bonding,  but  were  chased  away  by  one  of  the  adult  males. 
This  indicates  that  immature  males,  as  well  as  immature 
females,  may  attempt  to  take  part  in  breeding. 

In  the  literature  on  Malayan  Night  Herons  in  Taiwan, 
Tsao  (1998)  described  an  adult-plumaged  breeding  pair 
found  in  1997,  where  the  male  had  deeper  blue  lores 
and  a  longer  black  crest  than  the  female.  Shen  and  Chen 
(1996)  reported  on  the  growth  of  chicks  up  to  fledging 
at  43  days  (2  September  1992),  and  described  the  food 
constituents  and  the  breeding  behaviour  of  the  parents, 
one  of  which  was  in  adult  plumage  and  the  other  in 
immature  plumage. 

Of  the  six  breeding  pairs  described  above,  four  had 
an  immature-plumaged  parent,  suggesting  that  this 
phenomenon  is  neither  rare  nor  exceptional.  Whether 
or  not  a  pair  of  immature-plumaged  birds  can  breed 
awaits  further  observation. 

The  Black-crowned  Night  Heron  Nycticorax 
nycticorax  is  known  to  attain  sexual  maturity  at  two  to 
three  years  (Martinez-Vilata  and  Motis  1992).  If  one 
assumes  that  the  closely  related  Malayan  Night  Heron 
takes  the  same  time  to  reach  sexual  maturity,  then  birds 
breeding  in  immature  plumage  would  have  to  be  two 
years  old,  since  they  were  close  to  moulting  into  adult 
plumage.  It  is  likely  that  the  scarcity  of  the  generally 
solitary  Malayan  Night  Heron  may  lead  to  limited 
opportunities  for  pairing  between  mature  adults,  and 
hence  increase  the  opportunity  for  maturing  immatures 
to  associate  with  adults  of  the  opposite  sex.  It  is  clear 
that  birds  of  this  species,  at  least  in  Taiwan,  reach  sexual 
maturity  before  they  attain  adult  plumage.  It  is  possible 
that  the  species  is  under  stress  in  Taiwan,  and  that  adult 
birds  have  difficulty  in  finding  mates  of  comparable  age. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  determine  whether  the  species 
has  similar  breeding  habits  in  other  countries. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Drs  K.  F.  Tseng  and  L.  L.  Severinghaus  for 
their  expertise  in  discussions  and  to  Dr  P.  L.  Tsai,  resident  of  an 
apartment  close  to  one  of  the  nests,  for  providing  me  with  his  daily 
observations. 
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Radde’s  Warbler  Phylloscopus  schzvarzi:  a  new 
species  for  Peninsular  Malaysia 

STEVEN  G.  MLODINOW  and  CHARLES  HOOD 


On  the  morning  of  17  January  1998,  we  visited Tanjong 
Karang,  Malaysia,  in  search  of  shorebirds.  We  were  on 
our  way  back  to  the  car  when  a  movement  among  the 
mangrove  roots  caught  SGM’s  eye.  We  both  instantly 
recognized  the  bird  as  a  Dusky  Phylloscopus  fuscatusl 
Radde’s  P.  schzvarzi  type  warbler.  SGM  had  never  seen  a 
member  of  this  group,  and  CH  had  seen  only  one  Dusky 
in  California,  though  both  of  us  had  some  experience 
with  other  Phylloscopus  warblers,  such  as  Arctic  P  borealis. 
We  remembered  that  Dusky,  but  not  Radde’s,  was  on 
the  Malaysian  list  as  a  vagrant  (Strange  and 
Jeyarajasingam  1993). Thus,  our  initial  assumption  was 
that  this  bird  was  a  Dusky. 

Fortunately,  we  both  recalled  a  number  of  marks  that 
distinguished  Radde’s  from  Dusky  but  couldn’t 
remember  which  mark  matched  which  species  so  we 
had  no  preconceived  notions.  The  bird  before  us  was 
about  the  size  of  an  American  wood  warbler.  Its  back 
was  uniform  olive  and  the  cap  was  similar  in  colour. 
The  tail  was  generally  similar  in  colour,  and  rump 
pattern/colour  was  not  noted. The  wings  were  also  olive 
and  lacked  wing-bars  or  contrasting  tertial  tips.  Above 
the  eye  was  a  prominent  pale  supercilium  but, 
unfortunately,  we  did  not  note  the  precise  colour  or 
pattern. The  eyeline  was  dark,  but  the  loral  pattern  was 
not  noted.  In  not  carefully  noting  these  features,  we 
failed. 

However,  we  did  carefully  observe  the  underparts 
pattern  and  the  bare  parts.  Notably,  the  bill  was  short 
but  stout.  Its  colour  was  mostly  fleshy  pink  with  a  dusky 
tip.  The  legs  were  quite  bright  fleshy  pink.  The 
underparts  were  in  general  dull  yellowish  buff,  but  the 
colour  became  more  intense  towards  the  rear  with  the 
posterior  flanks  being  bright  ochreous  buff  and  the 
undertail  coverts  fairly  bright  yellow.  The  throat  was 
more  whitish  than  the  rest  of  the  underparts  and  was 
unstreaked.  Finally,  the  bird  did  us  the  favour  of  calling 
repeatedly. The  call  was  a  soft  chup. The  bird  never  went 
more  than  five  feet  up  into  a  mangrove. 

We  watched  the  bird  for  five  or  more  minutes  at  about 
50  feet  through  1  Ox  Swarovski  and  Zeiss  binoculars. The 
sun  was  fairly  high  and  mostly  to  our  backs.  As  we  walked 
back  to  the  car,  we  reviewed  our  observations  and 
committed  them  to  memory  without  consulting  a  book. 
We  were  still  operating  under  the  assumption  that  this 
bird  was  a  Dusky  Warbler,  but  we  remarked  on  how 
insipid  this  bird’s  call  note  was.  We  had  both  remembered 


that  the  Dusky’s  call  note  was  supposed  to  be  emphatic 
and  distinctive.  I  scribbled  some  brief  notes  and  a  few 
minutes  later  we  looked  up  the  Phylloscopus  warblers  in 
A  guide  to  the  birds  of  Thailand.  To  our  great  surprise,  the 
marks  fitted  Radde’s  better  than  Dusky. The  notes  were 
tucked  away  until  we  journeyed  home  and  other 
resources  could  be  accessed. 

After  returning  to  the  United  States,  we  looked  at 
Parmenter  and  Byers  (1991),  Baker  (1997),  and 
Lewington  et  al.  (1991),  as  well  as  several  photos  from 
British  Birds  and  BirdingWorld.  A  tape  recording  of  Dusky 
Warbler  was  also  reviewed  via  the  Internet. The  bill  shape 
and  color  match  Radde’s  nicely  but  not  Dusky.  Also, 
leg  color  fitted  Radde’s  as  did  flank  and  undertail  covert 
pattern.  What  we  saw  in  these  areas  would  be  atypical 
for  Dusky.  Finally,  the  call  note  matched  that  of  Radde’s 
but  was  very  different  from  that  of  Dusky.  Call  note 
also  helped  eliminate  the  very  similar  Yellow-streaked 
Warbler  Phylloscopus  armandii.  After  reviewing  the  above 
sources  and  our  notes,  we  feel  confident  that  the  bird 
we  saw  on  17  January  1998  at  Tanjong  Karang  was  a 
Radde’s  Warbler. 

As  far  as  we  know,  this  would  be  the  first  Malaysian 
record  of  Radde’s  Warbler.  Both  Radde’s  and  Dusky 
Warbler  are  common  winter  visitors  to  Thailand  and 
normally  reach  the  northern  end  of  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(Boonsong  and  Round  1991).  The  Yellow-streaked 
Warbler  winters  as  far  south  as  northern  Thailand  but 
does  not  usually  range  to  the  Malay  Peninsula 
(Boonsong  and  Round  1991).  Interestingly,  the 
Philippines  also  had  its  first  record  of  Radde’s  Warbler 
during  the  winter  of  1997-1998  (Gee  1998)  . 
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Nepal  Wren  Babbler  Pnoepyga  immaculata  nest¬ 
building  in  the  Langtang  Valley,  Nepal 

HATHAN  CHOUDHARY 


In  June  1999,  Ben  King  and  I  visited  the  Langtang  Valley, 
Nepal  to  search  for  the  Nepal  Wren  Babbler  Pnoepyga 
immaculata.  In  the  early  morning  of  5  June  we  walked 
east  from  Syabru  village  for  about  45  mins,  until  we 
reached  a  stream,  the  preferred  habitat  of  the  species. 
The  stream  bank  comprised  huge  rocks  and  boulders, 
and  thick  vegetation.  BK  played  a  tape  recording  of  the 
song  of  the  species  and,  after  nearly  an  hour,  we  obtained 
a  response.  We  located  a  single  bird  calling  from  the 
west  bank  of  the  stream  and,  after  some  time,  we  saw  it 
fly  across  the  stream  to  perch  on  the  east  bank,  which 


was  damper  than  the  west  bank.  The  bird  went  into  a 
small  hole  for  a  while  and  finally  re-emerged.  After 
another  five  minutes,  the  bird  returned  with  nesting 
materials  and  disappeared  inside  the  hole.  We  suspected 
that  it  was  nest-building,  and  continued  to  watch  for  45 
mins  to  confirm  that  the  bird  was  indeed  constructing  a 
nest. The  site  was  located  at  an  altitude  of  1,962  m  near 
a  small  waterfall,  and  was  about  3  m  above  the 
streambed.  This  constitutes  the  first  record  of  any 
breeding  behaviour  for  the  Nepal  Wren  Babbler. 


Hathan  Choudhary,  Bird  Conservation  Nepal,  P.  O.  Box  12465,  Kathmandu,  Nepal 


Jerdon’s  Baza  Aviceda  jerdoni: 
a  new  species  for  Nepal 

S.  BASNET,  P.  HOLT  and  R.  KARKI 


At  about  08h00  on  the  20  March  1999,  while  leading  a 
Sunbird  birdwatching  tour  on  a  day  trip  to  the  Dharan 
Forest  (near  the  village  of  1 3  R  D,  besides  the  Chatara 
Canal,  Sunsari  District  near  Chatara,  eastern  Nepal), 
we  flushed  two  medium-sized  brownish  raptors. 
Hurriedly  climbing  out  of  our  vehicles  we  soon  located 
the  birds,  which  had  now  perched,  and  identified  them 
as  Jerdon’s  Bazas  Aviceda  jerdoni,  the  first  record  for 
Nepal.  All  ten  of  us  watched  them  for  about  20  minutes 
at  ranges  down  to  about  80  m.  Several  members  of  the 
group  took  a  series  of  photographs  while  SB  and  PH 
made  some  field  notes  and  hurried  sketches. 

The  birds  were  very  distinctive.  Judged  to  be 
approximately  the  same  size  as  a  Brahminy  Kite  Haliastur 
indus  but  with  proportionately  much  broader  wings,  a 
heavier  body  and  a  markedly  different  jizz.  The  birds 
were  clearly  considerably  larger  than  Crested  Goshawk 
Accipiter  trivirgatus ,  which  occurs  in  the  area,  and  smaller 
than  a  Crested  Serpent  Eagle  Spilornis  cheela  we  had 
just  been  watching. 

Structure 

A  long  wispy  crest  of  two  blackish  lanceolate  feathers 
conspicuously  tipped  with  white  (and  two  other 
elongated  feathers  about  half  as  long)  was  held 
prominently  erect  at  the  rear  of  the  crown  in  a  manner 
that  reminded  us  of  Mountain  Hawk  Eagle  Spizaetus 
nipalensis  and  of  the  nominate  subspecies  of  Changeable 
Hawk  Eagle  S'.  c.  cirrhatus  (which  has  not  been  recorded 
in  Nepal). 


The  medium  length  tail  was  slightly  notched  at  the 
tip,  though  this  was  so  subtle  as  to  be  invisible  in  flight. 
There  were  five  primary  tips  visible  in  the  folded  wing  - 
two  closely  spaced  near  the  tip  and  three  equally  closely 
grouped  near  the  tip  of  the  longest  tertial.  All  five  visible 
primaries  were  tipped  whitish.  The  folded  wing  tip  fell 
just  short  of  the  tip  of  the  tail  (about  half-way  to 
two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  dark  brownish 
subterminal  tail  band. 

The  bill  and  legs  were  unremarkable  in  size. The  birds 
made  several  short  flights  among  the  trees  from  one 
perch  to  another  -  the  wings  were  very  broad,  clearly 
rounded  and  slightly  ‘nipped’  in  at  the  base,  but  little 
other  patterning  was  discernible. 

Plumage 

Both  birds  were  very  similar  in  plumage,  The  head  was 
strikingly  pale  greyish  fawn  with  a  rufous  tone  becoming 
more  dominant  towards  the  rear  crown  and  on  the  nape. 
This  rufous  colour  shaded  out  into  paler  ear-coverts, 
while  the  chin,  throat  and  upper  breast  were 
conspicuously  white. 

A  narrow  dark  brown  or  blackish  mesial  stripe,  made 
up  of  a  series  of  short  feather  shaft  streaks,  extended 
almost  from  the  base  of  the  bill  down  to  the  lower  throat. 
The  upper  breast  was  very  finely  and  faintly  dappled 
with  pale  orange-rufous,  while  the  sides  of  the  chest, 
the  flanks,  sides  of  the  belly  and  upper  thighs  were  quite 
conspicuously  and  broadly  barred  with  this  same  rufous 
colour.  Each  of  these  seven  or  so  bars  was  very  narrowly 
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(and  almost  imperceptibly)  outlined  with  dark  brown. 

The  rufous  toned  nape  was  indistinctly  marked  with 
dark  vertical  flecks.  The  tail  was  narrowly  tipped  pale  - 
a  greyish  colour  that  shaded  to  whitish  at  the  extreme 
tip  and  had  a  broad  dark  brown  subterminal  band. There 
were  two  other  dark  brown  tail  bands,  both  about  half 
as  broad  as  the  subterminal  band,  and  all  were  separated 
by  cleaner  greyish  bands.  The  central  tail  feathers  were 
slightly  shorter  than  the  others  and  the  tail  bands  were 
slightly  less  distinct  when  viewed  from  below. The  tertials 
were  a  mid-brown  colour,  slightly  paler  than  the  primary 
tips  and  shaded  greyer  towards  the  base.  The  longest 
tertial  had  an  obvious  whitish  crescentic  tip,  a  tip  that 
was  almost  twice  as  broad  on  the  outer  web  as  on  the 
inner.  The  folded  secondaries  were  also  narrowly  tipped 
whitish  and  had  at  least  two  dark  brown  bands  and 
intervening  brown  bands  of  equal  width  separating  them. 
The  lower  scapulars  were  mottled  brown  and  had 
whitish  patches  erratically  scattered  through  them  in  a 
pattern  reminiscent  of  several  species  of  Accipiter.  The 
smaller  wing-coverts  were  similarly  patterned,  though 
slightly  more  rufous  toned.  Few  details  of  the  underwing 
pattern  were  discernible  in  the  brief  flight  views  that  we 
had,  though  the  general  impression  was  of  a  strikingly 
pale  underwing  and  a  more  orange-rufous  tone  to  the 
underwing  coverts  and  blackish  tipped  primaries.  A  hint 
of  a  pale  comma,  reminiscent  of  that  a  Red-shouldered 
Hawk  Buteo  lineatus,  was  visible  on  the  upperside  of  the 
central  primaries  in  one  flight  view. 


Bare  parts 

Both  birds  had  pale  yellowish  legs  and  dark  claws  and  a 
brighter  more  intensely  yellowish  iris.  The  bill  was  dark 
with  the  cere  appearing  subtly  paler  and  perhaps  with  a 
bluish  hue. 

Calls 

One  of  the  birds  gave  a  quiet  and  easily  overlooked, 
slightly  melancholy,  plaintive  pe-weeoo  call,  three  or  four 
times  on  one  of  the  occasions  that  it  flew  from  one  perch 
to  another 

On  returning  to  the  Koshi  Tappu  Wildlife  Camp, 
Prakashpur,  some  six  hours  later,  we  checked  our  notes 
against  the  plates  and  text  in  Grimmett  et  al  (1 998).  We 
remained  confident  of  our  identification. 

Although  Jerdon’s  Baza  has  not  been  seen  in  Nepal 
before,  its  north-east  Indian  range  takes  it  as  far  west  as 
Darjeeling  in  West  Bengal,  and  its  occurrence  was  not 
totally  unexpected.  It  was  one  of  the  birds  predicted  to 
occur  in  Nepal  by  Inskipp  and  Inskipp  (1991).  Jerdon’s 
Baza  is  listed  as  Near-threatened  by  BirdLife 
International  (Collar  et  al.  1994). 
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Aseasonal  flocking  in  the  Horned  Lark 
Eremophila  alpestris  in  India 

CHARUDUTT  MISHRA 


The  Homed  Lark  Eremophila  alpestris  is  distributed 
throughout  much  of  the  temperate  and  Arctic  parts  of 
the  Holarctic  region  (Peters  1960).  Within  India,  it 
occurs  in  the  Himalaya  and  trans-Himalaya,  where  it  is 
subject  to  some  altitudinal  movements.  It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  birds  in  its  stony  upland  habitat. The  species 
is  reported  to  keep  in  pairs  or  trios  during  the  breeding 
season,  between  May  and  July,  and  subsequently  to  form 
flocks  of  up  to  50  individuals  (Ali  and  Ripley  1987). 

Kibber  Wildlife  Sanctuary  (32°5'  to  32°30'N  and 
78°9'  to  78°32'E)  in  the  Spiti  region  of  Himachal 
Pradesh,  India,  spans  an  area  of  1,400  km", 
encompassing  an  altitudinal  range  of  3,600  to  6,700  m 
above  mean  sea  level.  In  the  breeding  season  the  species 
is  particularly  common  between  4,200  and  5,000  m, 
and  breeding  pairs  are  found  from  May  onwards.  It  lays 
two  eggs  in  a  cup-like,  unsheltered  depression  on  the 


ground,  at  the  beginning  of  June.  During  the  1996 
breeding  season,  two  nests  with  eggs  were  found  on  8 
and  12  June;  the  eggs  in  one  nest  hatched  on  9  June, 
and  the  first  young  bird  fledged  on  1 9  June. The  period 
between  May  and  September  in  the  study  area  is  usually 
snow-free,  except  for  very  mild  snow  occasionally  at  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  species  starts  flocking  around 
the  second  or  third  week  of  August,  usually  in  groups  of 
10  to  50,  but  up  to  100  have  been  recorded  (pers.  obs. 
and  H.  H.  T.  Prins  pers.  comm.  1998),  and  the  birds 
move  out  of  the  breeding  areas  at  the  onset  of  winter  in 
October. 

In  June  1999,  there  was  unusually  heavy  snowfall 
(cf.  Fig.  1,  based  on  data  from  a  meteorological  station 
at  Kaza  (3,600  m),  which  is  20  km  from  Kibber  and 
receives  much  greater  snowfall).  Snow  started  in  the 
study  area  on  the  evening  of  10  June  and  continued 
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Figure  1.  Snowfall  recorded  between  1994  and  mid- 1998 
at  Kaza,  Spiti,  Indian  trans-Himalaya 

until  the  afternoon  of  12  June,  when  about  45  cm  had 
fallen.  On  the  morning  of  1 1  June,  Homed  Larks  started 
flocking,  after  apparently  having  abandoned  their  nests. 
At  least  two  flocks  of  between  100  and  150  birds  were 
observed,  but  no  singles  or  pairs  were  to  be  found. 
However,  as  soon  as  the  snow  melted  on  13  June,  the 
birds  reverted  back  to  pairs,  the  characteristic  social 
structure  for  the  season.  They  presumably  nested  again, 
as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  at  least  a  few  fledglings 
later  in  the  season. 

What  could  be  the  reason  for  this  temporary,  unusual 
change  in  social  structure?  The  burial  of  the  nests  in 
snow  and  subsequent  abandonment  presumably  must 
have  initiated  the  flocking.  Is  it  plausible  that  the 
presence  of  snow  cover  initiates  post-breeding  altitudinal 
movements  in  the  species?  Did  the  heavy  snowfall, 
together  with  nest  abandonment,  activate  a 
pre-migratory  response?  Had  the  snow  cover  lasted 
much  longer,  would  this  flocking  have  culminated  in 
movement  away  from  the  area?  Or  is  it  simply  that  the 
birds  temporarily  flocked  in  patches  of  relatively  greater 


food  availability  or  where  the  weather  conditions  were 
less  inclement? 

Whether  any  other  migratory  species  in  the  area 
displayed  such  flocking  behaviour  is  not  known. 
Observations  on  the  Homed  Lark  were  facilitated  by  its 
rather  ubiquitous  presence,  including  around  human 
habitation.  On  a  5  km  trek  through  the  snow  during 
this  period,  single  individuals  and  pairs  of  the  Black 
Redstart  Phoenicurus  ochruros,  Tibetan  Snowfinch 
Montifringilla  adamsi  and  Rock  Bunting  Emberiza  cia 
were  observed.  However,  the  nests  of  these  species  are 
better  protected  than  those  of  the  Horned  Lark,  either 
in  cavities  between  rocks  (Black  Redstart  and  Tibetan 
Snow  Finch,  pers.  obs.),  or  in  a  sheltered  site,  e.g.  a 
shrub  thicket  in  the  case  of  the  Rock  Bunting  (Ali  and 
Ripley  1987).  Thus,  while  this  observation  of  unusual 
flocking  in  the  Homed  Lark  succeeds  only  in  raising 
some  questions,  it  nevertheless  indicates  that  small,  open 
ground  nesting  species  are  likely  to  be  especially 
vulnerable  to  such  climatic  singularities. 

I  observed  this  unusual  event  while  conducting  research  on  grazing 
dynamics  in  the  trans-Himalaya,  financed  by  the  Netherlands  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  ofTropical  Research  (WOTRO),  a  body 
residing  under  the  Netherlands  Organization  for  Scientific  Research 
(NWO).The  1996  observations  were  made  while  I  was  funded  by 
the  Wildlife  Conservation  Society  (WCS),  New  York,  through  the 
WCS  India  Program.  My  gratitude  to  the  Himachal  Pradesh  Forest 
Department  for  permission  to  work  in  the  area. 
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Cronism  in  the  Forest  Owlet 
Athene  blevoitti 

FARAH  ISHTIAQ  and  ASAD  R.  RAHMANI 


Until  its  rediscovery  in  November  1997  by  P.  C. 
Rasmussen  and  her  colleagues  (King  and  Rasmussen 
1997)  near  Shahada,  Maharashtra,  India,  the  Forest 
Owlet  Athene  blewitti  was  almost  unknown  in  life.  Lack 
of  information  on  the  basic  biology  and  ecology,  status 
and  distribution  of  this  Indian  endemic  species  led  to  a 
survey  starting  in  June  1998  in  which  the  first 
vocalizations  were  recorded  and  some  preliminary 
behavioural  observations  made  (Rasmussen  and  Ishtiaq 


1999).  Since  then,  we  have  collected  information  on 
the  breeding  biology,  foraging  behaviour  and 
vocalizations,  which  will  be  discussed  in  separate  papers. 
Here  we  report  on  cronism  in  the  Forest  Owlet. 

In  October  1998,  we  found  a  pair  engaged  in 
courtship  and  display  and  followed  them  for  several  days, 
until  they  had  selected  a  nest  hole.  The  nest  was  then 
monitored  throughout  the  breeding  season.  Two  chicks 
hatched  in  December  and,  10  days  after  hatching,  they 
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gave  begging  calls  to  elicit  food  from  their  mother.  The 
age  difference  between  the  two  chicks  was  not 
ascertained  but,  when  they  started  peeping  out  through 
the  nest  hole  from  20  days  onwards,  one  chick  had  facial 
markings  just  like  that  of  an  adult,  while  the  other,  which 
appeared  less  frequently  at  the  hole,  was  smaller  and 
had  greyish  down. 

On  10  January  1999,  a  male  (father?)  Forest  Owlet 
was  found  feeding  on  a  dead  chick  on  a  tree  near  the 
nest-site. The  chick  was  very  small  compared  to  the  other 
one  that  had  emerged  from  the  nest  a  few  days  earlier. 
The  event  was  videotaped  and  photographed.  One  wing 
of  the  dead  chick  was  salvaged  and  is  now  in  the  Bombay 
Natural  History  Society  collection. 

The  next  day,  the  other,  larger  juvenile  (nearly  40 
days  old)  was  watched  for  the  whole  day.  The  chick  kept 
emitting  kee....k,  kee...k  begging  calls  for  food.  These 
calls  were  similar  to  those  made  by  the  mother  to  elicit 
food  from  the  male  during  incubation  and  after  hatching 
of  the  eggs.  The  mother  came  in  the  afternoon  of  1 1 
January  to  feed  the  juvenile,  but  the  latter  continued 
calling  even  after  receiving  the  food.  Later  in  the  evening, 
just  at  sunset  (18h05),  the  female  went  into  the  nest, 
giving  a  begging-type  call  to  the  juvenile,  as  if 
summoning  it  to  go  to  roost. The  reluctant  juvenile  kept 
calling  from  a  tree  and  the  mother  again  went  to  search 
for  food. 

At  18h30,  a  male  Forest  Owlet  chased  the  surviving 
bigger  juvenile,  which  was  constantly  calling  for  food 
near  the  nesting  tree.  We  could  not  see  the  whole  event 
properly  but  the  juvenile  began  to  give  a  distress  call  ke 
kh....kh,  and  we  suspect  that  it  had  been  caught  by  the 
male  owlet.  A  few  minutes  later  a  low  oh....ozv  call  was 
heard,  similar  to  a  call  that  the  male  had  given  while 
feeding  on  the  smaller  sibling  the  previous  day. 

After  1 8h30  it  had  become  dark,  but  we  kept  waiting 
near  the  nest  hole  to  try  to  detect  further  calls  or 
movement;  however,  by  19h30  we  had  not  heard 
anything  from  the  owls.  Next  morning,  at  03h30,  we 
returned  to  the  site  to  look  for  the  remaining  juvenile. 
Previously,  the  juveniles  had  usually  started  calling  from 
the  nest  by  05h00,  but  we  heard  nothing  until  06h30. 
Then  the  mother  called  keek  near  the  nesting  tree,  as 
she  normally  did  in  the  morning  to  elicit  food  from  the 
male  for  herself  or  for  the  chicks.  The  mother  kept  flying 
from  one  tree  to  another,  making  short  flights  in  the 
surrounding  area  and  at  09h00  she  went  to  forage  near 
the  nesting  site.  A  thorough  search  for  the  juvenile  finally 
resulted  in  the  discovery  at  14h00  of  the  tail  and  wing 
feathers,  under  the  teak  tree  where  it  had  been  seen 
calling,  after  being  chased  by  the  male  on  the  previous 
evening.  This  indicated  that  this  juvenile  had  fallen  prey 
to  the  male  owlet.  The  male  had  probably  caught  it  on 
the  nesting  tree  and  later  brought  it  back  to  its  usual 
perch  and  consumed  it  there. There  are  several  reasons 
to  suspect  that  the  second  juvenile  was  also  eaten  by 
the  male,  despite  the  fact  that  we  were  not  able  to  see 
the  whole  series  of  events  due  to  lack  of  light.  We  do  not 
have  any  direct  evidence  to  prove  this  as  the  birds  were 
unmarked. 

During  the  incubation  period,  the  male  used  to  roost 
with  the  female  inside  the  nest  hole  but,  as  soon  as  the 
chick  hatched,  he  was  kept  away  from  the  nest  by  the 
female.  The  male  never  fed  the  chicks  directly  in  the 
nest.  He  always  brought  food  to  the  female,  which  used 


to  call  close  to  the  nest  and  then  feed  the  chicks  after 
taking  the  food  from  him.  On  one  occasion  the  male 
was  noted  perching  at  the  nest  entrance  in  the  absence 
of  his  mate;  however,  the  female  soon  appeared  and 
chased  the  male  away  from  the  tree. 

The  day  before  this  incident  of  cronism,  the  male 
had  brought  a  lizard  Calotes  to  the  teak  tree. The  juvenile, 
which  was  sitting  in  the  lower  canopy  under  foliage, 
started  giving  begging  calls  keek....  keek. The  male  flew 
to  the  top  of  the  same  tree  and  gave  one  kee...yah  call 
(the  characteristic  call  given  by  the  male  in  the  female’s 
absence),  whereupon  the  juvenile  immediately  stopped 
calling. The  female  approached  the  male,  giving  begging 
calls,  and  took  the  lizard.  The  male  remained  near  the 
female,  but  she  did  not  allow  him  to  stay  and  he  flew 
out  of  sight.  Soon  after  that,  the  female  took  the  lizard 
to  the  juvenile,  which  started  calling.  This  sequence  of 
events  suggests  that  the  male  wanted  to  mate  and  rear 
another  brood.  In  order  to  do  this  the  juveniles  would 
have  to  be  removed  so  that  the  adults  would  be  able  to 
start  breeding  again. 

Alternatively,  it  is  possible  that  the  father  of  the  two 
chicks  might  have  died  or  left  the  territory  with  the 
arrival  of  another  dominant  male.  If  a  replacement  male 
had  occupied  the  territory  he  may  have  eaten  the  chicks 
of  his  predecessor. 

Cronistic  behaviour  has  been  reported  in  other  owl 
species.  Kumar  ( 1 980)  conducted  a  study  on  the  Spotted 
Owlet  Athene  brama  for  seven  years  in  Andhra  Pradesh, 
India  and  observed  similar  behaviour.  Kumar  (1980) 
was  not  able  to  distinguish  the  male  and  female  of  the 
species  except  for  the  minor  size  difference  between  the 
two  sexes.  We  were  able  to  distinguish  male  and  female 
Forest  Owlets  by  the  size  difference,  as  well  as  by 
markings  on  the  belly.  The  female  was  slightly  larger 
than  the  male  and  had  obvious  markings  on  the  breast, 
while  the  male  had  a  cleaner,  whiter  breast. This  variation 
in  markings  was  observed  in  two  pairs  but  cannot  be 
generalized  for  all  Forest  Owlets. 

Size  dimorphism  between  the  sexes  of  Strigiformes 
has  been  demonstrated  as  a  strategy  to  deter  predation 
by  males  of  their  own  chicks  (Earhart  and  Johnson 
1970),  and  a  method  for  resource  partitioning  among 
males  and  females  occupying  the  same  habitat. 

Detailed  studies  on  the  Forest  Owlet  are  required, 
preferably  on  marked  birds,  to  study  breeding  ecology 
and  resource  partitioning. 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  especially  Dr 
Pamela  C.  Rasmussen  for  providing  technical  and  financial  support 
to  conduct  this  study.  We  are  thankful  to  Maharashtra  State  Forest 
Department,  especially  Mr  S.  H.  Patil,  Deputy  Conservator  of  For¬ 
ests,  Shahada  for  help  and  support  and  the  staff  ofToranmal  Forest 
Range,  especially  Mr  R.  J.  Gaikwad,  Ranger,  Shahada  for  continu¬ 
ous  help  and  support.  Last,  but  not  least,  Mr  Mehboob  Alam  for 
help  and  support  in  covering  all  of  the  study  sites  and  data  collec¬ 
tion. 
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Pallid  Harrier  Circus  macrourus:  the  first  record 

for  Peninsular  Malaysia 

ANGUS  R.  LAMONT  and  JOHN  A.  L.  MORGAN 


At  High  Pines,  Fraser’s  Hill,  Pahang  (altitude  1,320  m) 
on  2  April  1 999  at  1 8h30,  a  very  pale,  adult  male  harrier 
Circus  was  seen  flying  from  south  to  north  and  passed 
directly  overhead. The  bird  was  obviously  on  migration 
and  flew  with  strong  regular  wing  beats  displaying  a 
buoyant  flight.  When  first  seen  it  was  a  considerable 
distance  away  but,  as  the  gap  decreased,  it  became  clear 
that  this  was  a  very  pale  bird  of  prey.  The  immediate 
reaction  was  that  this  was  a  small,  lightly  built  harrier 
with  an  elegant  shape,  narrow  wings  and  a  long  tail. 
When  passing  directly  overhead  at  about  an  altitude  of 
70  m  the  yellow  legs  and  black  central  primaries  could 
be  clearly  seen.  Apart  from  that,  the  underparts  were 
very  pale,  appearing  uniformly  white,  with  the  exception 
of  very  fine  barring  on  the  underwing.  There  was  no 
contrast  between  the  head  and  throat  and  the  rest  of 
the  underbody.  As  the  setting  sun  was  low  on  the  horizon 
and  the  weather  was  bright  and  clear  the  light  conditions 
were  perfect  for  observation.  The  bird  was  flying  with 
its  primaries  spread  which  showed  the  black  central 
primary  feathers  to  advantage.  The  little  that  was  seen 
of  the  upperwing  showed  a  uniform  pale  grey  with  black 
central  primaries.  The  bird  had  a  dark  eye  and  a  pale 
bill.  While  still  overhead  it  was  independently  identified 
by  both  observers  as  a  male  Pallid  Harrier. 

Harriers  known  to  overwinter  in  Peninsular  Malaysia 
are:- 

1.  Eastern  Marsh  Harrier  C.  aeruginosus  spilonotus, 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  common  species  (Wells 
1999).  This  harrier  has  broader  wings  and  a  more 
protruding  head  than  the  other  species.  The  adult 
male  has  a  broad  black  mask,  a  black-streaked  breast, 
and  a  grey  tail,  while  the  underwing  shows  rufous 
bars  on  the  secondaries  and  black-barred  primaries 
on  white  underparts. 

2.  Hen  Harrier  C.  cyaneus  which  is  a  vagrant  (Wells 
1999).  The  adult  male  has  a  grey  head  and  upper 
breast,  proportionally  wider  wings  with  ‘dipped  in 
ink’  wingtips,  a  dark  trailing  edge  to  the  underwing, 


and  a  grey  undertail.  These  features  contrast  with 
the  rest  of  the  white  underparts  and  underwing. 

3.  Pied  Harrier  C.  melanoleucos  is  less  common  than 
the  Eastern  Marsh  Harrier  and  the  adult  male  has  a 
black  head,  upper  breast,  and  wingtips. 

All  of  these  birds  are  familiar  to  the  observers  and 
none  of  them  matches  the  description  of  the  bird  that 
we  saw. 

The  Pallid  Harrier  is  a  long  distance  migrant  and 
the  majority  of  birds  winter  in  the  Indian  subcontinent 
and  Myanmar  (Burma),  and  Ethiopian  Africa  (Cramp 
1980) .  As  a  winter  visitor  to  Burma  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  plains  of  southern  Burma,  and  has  also  been 
recorded  from  the  southern  Shan  States  and  Arakan, 
where  it  is  common  and  arrives  in  November  (Smythies 
1986).  The  only  other  record  from  South-East  Asia  is 
an  old  record  from  east  Tonkin,  Vietnam  (Robson  2000). 
Geographically,  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to  occur  in 
Peninsular  Malaysia  as  Hen  Harrier  (Wells  1999). The 
peak  of  the  return  spring  migration  is  from  mid-March 
to  mid-April  and  consists  largely  of  single  birds  (Cramp 
1980).  Although  the  appearance  of  this  species  is 
unexpected,  circumstantial  evidence  strongly  suggests 
that  it  is  by  no  means  inconceivable. 

Our  thanks  to  Peter  Kennerley  who  made  valuable  comments  to  an 
earlier  draft  of  this  paper  and  to  Ed  Hagen,  Sonnie  Wing,  and  Ng 
Bee  Choo  of  “Nature’s  Niche”  for  access  to  their  reference  books. 
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First  record  of  the  Eurasian  Oystercatcher 
Haematopus  ostralegus  from  the  Philippines 

PERLA  M.  MAGSALAY  and  ROBERT  S.  KENNEDY 


As  is  the  case  for  most  of  the  avifauna  of  the  Philippines, 
very  little  work  has  been  done  on  shorebirds  (waders). 
Except  for  the  Migratory  Animal  Pathological  Survey 
(McClure  1974),  conducted  from  1963-1970,  records 
from  earlier  expeditions  during  the  last  century  and  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  recent  island  records  of 
shorebirds  summarized  by  Dickinson  et  al.  (1991),  and 
work  conducted  at  Olango  Island,  no  further  studies 
have  been  done  on  this  bird  group  in  the  archipelago. 

From  1987,  research  teams  from  the  Philippine 
Wetland  &  Wildlife  Conservation  Foundation,  Inc. 
(PWCF,  formerly  Asian  Wetland  Bureau  —  Philippines) 
have  identified  most  of  the  remaining  wetlands  in  the 
Philippines  and  have  initiated  surveys  of  the  wildlife, 
particularly  birds,  that  inhabit  those  areas.  Magsalay  et 
al.  (1989)  have  summarized  details  of  these  sites  and 
have  listed  results  of  the  surveys. 

In  August  1 987,  a  PWCF  team  visited  the  expansive 
tidal  flats  at  the  southern  part  of  Olango  Island  ( 1 0°  1 4’N 
124°01’E),  about  4.5  km  off  the  south-east  coast  of 
Mactan  Island  near  Cebu.  During  that  survey,  the  team 
discovered  that  the  area  hosted  large  numbers  of 
migratory  shorebirds.  Since  then,  as  a  result  of  regular 
monitoring  and  banding  activities  (which  take  place 
from  March  to  May  for  northward  migration  and  from 
August  to  November  for  southward  migration),  52 
species  of  waterbirds  have  been  identified  (Magsalay  et 
al.  1993).  Among  these  were  the  globally  threatened 
Asian  Dowitcher  Limnodromus  semipalmatus ,  Chinese 
Egret  Egretta  eulophotes,  and  two  new  records  for  the 
Philippines,  the  Black-tailed  Gull  Larus  crassirostris 
reported  by  Redman  (1993),  and  the  Eurasian 


Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus.  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  area  to  migratory  birds,  the  island 
was  declared  the  Olango  Wildlife  Sanctuary  by  the 
Department  of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources, 
under  Presidential  Decree  903  of  14  May  1992. 

The  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  is  the  most  widespread 
and  migratory  of  the  world’s  1 1  species  of  oystercatchers 
(Hayman  et  al.  1986),  with  records  from  Taiwan 
(Severinghaus  and  Blackshaw  1976)  and  Japan  (Austin 
and  Kuroda  1972),  but  was  previously  unrecorded  in 
the  Philippines. 

On  2 1  November  1992  during  regular  bird  banding 
activities,  one  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  was  caught  in  a 
mist  net,  after  dark,  within  the  Olango  Wildlife 
Sanctuary.  It  was  banded,  photographed  and  measured 
prior  to  release  that  same  night.  Interestingly,  the  bird 
had  not  been  sighted  earlier  in  the  day,  nor  was  it  sighted 
the  next  morning  after  it  was  released.  The  species  has 
not  been  recorded  in  the  Philippines  since. 

The  captured  bird  (Figure  1)  was  distinguished  from 
other  species  of  oystercatchers,  and  identified  as  the 
subspecies  H.  ostralegus  osculans,  by  the  long  white  wing- 
patch  that  extended  from  the  secondaries  to  the  inner 
five  primaries  (but  not  to  the  outer  primaries  as  in  H.  o. 
ostralegus  and  H.  o.  longipes),  and  well  into  the  median 
coverts.  The  white  area  on  its  rump  extended  up  to  the 
mid  portion  of  its  back.  The  soft  part  colours  were  as 
follows:  bill  bright  red-orange  at  the  base,  grading  into 
dusky  grey  at  the  tip;  eye-ring  red-orange;  iris  dull  brown; 
legs  greyish  pink.  The  following  measurements  were 
taken:  wing  250  mm;  wing  span  850  mm;  tail  89  mm; 
tarsus  51  mm;  nalospi  69  mm;  bill  89  mm;  head  and 


Table  1.  Birds  captured  and  banded  at  Olango  Island, 
Philippines  from  20-22  November  1992. 


Figure  1.  Eurasian  Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus 
captured  on  Olango  Island,  Philippines  on  21  November 
1992.  Photo:  M.  Saito  and  S.  Sasamori. 


Species  Number  caught 

Eurasian  Oystercatcher  Haematopus  ostralegus 

1 

Grey  Plover  Pluvialis  squatarola 

7 

Kentish  Plover  Charadrius  alexandrinus 

8 

Greater  Sand  Plover  Charadrius  leschenaultii 

3 

Whimbrel  Numerous  phaeopus 

18 

Bar-tailed  Godwit  Limosa  lapponica 

5 

Common  Redshank  Tringa  totanus 

1 

Grey -tailed  Tattler  Heteroscelus  brevipes 

2 

Great  Knot  Calidris  tenuirostris 

1 

Red-necked  Stint  Calidris  ruficollis 

14 

Curlew  Sandpiper  Calidris  ferruginea 

4 

Black-naped  Tern  Sterna  sumatrana 

1 

Common  Tern  Sterna  hirundo 

17 

Little  Tern  Sterna  albifrons 

2 

Whiskered  Tern  Chlidonias  hybridus 

7 

Total 

91 
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bill  133.9  mm;  total  length  460  mm;  weight  520  g.  Moult 
score:  544'2‘04.  The  bird  was  banded  with  Malaysian 
metal  bandV-08368. 

Fourteen  other  species  of  waterbirds  were  caught  and 
banded  from  20-22  November  1992,  when  the 
oystercatcher  was  netted  (Table  1). 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  PWCF  bird  banding  team,  composed 
of  H.  Gonzales,  E.  Pendon,  and  G.  Toledo,  for  their  dedicated  field 
efforts;  to  the  Japan  Overseas  Cooperation  Volunteers  M.  Saito  and 
S.  Sasamori,  who  photographed  the  oystercatcher  and  assisted  the 
PWCF  field  team;  to  the  Asian  Wetland  Bureau  for  providing  the 
bands  and  sharing  technical  skills;  to  the  Yamashina  Institute  for 
Ornithology,  Wild  Bird  Society  of  Japan,  and  Nikon  Co.  for  banding 
and  monitoring  equipment;  and  to  the  Foundation  for  Philippine 
Environment  and  World  Wildlife  Fund-International  for  grants  sup¬ 
porting  PWCF  activities  on  Olango.  H.  C.  Miranda,  Jr.  kindly  re¬ 
viewed  an  earlier  draft  of  this  paper.  Magsalay  also  would  like  to 
acknowledge  the  help  of  former  Vice  Mayor  C.  Eyas  of  Lapulapu 
City,  for  generously  providing  a  staff  house  in  Olango  Island;  of  the 
Japan  International  Cooperation  Agency  for  providing  communica¬ 
tion  equipment  for  the  Island;  of  Mayor  E.  Weigle  and  his  staff  and 
councilmen  from  Lapulapu  City.  Finally  we  wish  to  thank  the  local 
supporters  and  friends  and  all  those  in  the  Olango  community  who 
in  one  way  or  another  have  helped  the  research  and  conservation 
efforts  on  the  island. 
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Rusty-bellied  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  hyperythra  at 
Lava,  Darjeeling,  India  in  April  and  June  1996 

IWEIN  MAURO  and  EDWARD  VERCRUYSSE 


Between  24-29  April  1996  the  authors,  together  with 
Bram  Demeulemeester,  were  birding  the  remnant 
primary  forest,  tall  secondary  growth  and  cleared, 
scrubby  areas  around  the  village  of  Lava,  Darjeeling, 
northern  West  Bengal,  India.  While  searching  along  the 
road  towards  the  Neora  valley  at  about  2,000  m  elevation 
in  the  morning  of  27  April  our  attention  was  suddenly 
drawn  towards  a  previously  unnoticed  clear,  loud  and 
musical  song  emanating  from  a  damp  well-vegetated 
gully  nearby.  In  response  to  tape  playback  of  the  sound 
recorded  song  our  mystery  bird  soon  popped  out  and 
IM,  being  first  to  get  a  good  look  at  it,  readily  identified 
it  as  a  male  Rusty-bellied  Shortwing  Brachypteryx 
hyperythra ,  a  virtually  unknown  and  much  sought-after 
eastern  Himalayas  species.  Fortunately  it  was  one  of 
those  star-performing  individuals,  which  stayed  around 
long  enough  until  the  three  of  us  obtained  highly 
satisfying  views  while  it  was  singing  its  head  off  at  point- 
blank  range.  Meanwhile  a  second  male  had  started 
vocalizing  nearby.  In  early  June  EV  revisited  Lava, 


resulting  in  no  less  than  nine  different  territorial  males 
being  found  in  the  same  general  area.  Our  observations 
constitute  the  first  definite  records  of  Rusty-bellied 
Shortwing  for  the  Darjeeling  area  since  1920  and  remain 
one  of  the  very  few  field  observations  throughout  the 
species’s  restricted  range. 

The  following  description  was  compiled  on  the 
strength  of  field  notes  and  sound  recordings  taken  on 
27  April  1996.  Copies  of  these  recordings  were  deposited 
at  the  British  Library  National  Sound  Archive,  Wildlife 
Section,  London. 

SIZE  AND  STRUCTURE  A  typical  Brachypteryx, 
featuring  a  rounded  head,  short  straight  bill,  short 
rounded  wings,  short  square  tail  and  noticeably  long 
tarsi.  Similar  in  size  and  general  build  to  Lesser 
Shortwing  B.  leucophrys  and  noticeably  smaller,  more 
slender  and  shorter  tailed  than  White-browed  Shortwing 
B.  montana  (neither  species  seen  in  direct  comparison). 
Primary  projection  short,  encompassing  about  15%  of 
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visible  tertial  length.  Wing-tip  falling  midway  along  the 
tail. 

HEAD  AND  NECK  Chin,  throat  and  chest  orange- 
rufous,  sharply  demarcated  from  rest  of  head,  which 
was  a  deep  dark  blue  similar  to  that  of  B.  montana. 
Relatively  obvious  supercilium  starting  close  to  base  of 
upper  mandible,  broadest  midway  along  the  lores  and 
gradually  tapering  out  to  just  behind  eye. 

UPPERPARTS  Uniformly  deep  dark  blue  as  in  B. 
montana. 

UNDERPARTS  Uniformly  orange-rufous. 

BARE  PARTS  Bill  black  except  for  small  pale  horn  area 
restricted  to  base  of  lower  mandible.  Legs  pale  flesh- 
colored.  Iris  blackish. 

VOICE  The  song  can  be  transcribed  as  a  fast,  clear, 
very  liquid  and  musical  warble  consisting  of  a  long  series 
of  quickly  alternating  up  and  down,  slightly  slurred 
notes,  distinctly  introduced  by  a  short  tu-tiu  or  wi-tu 
note  and  usually  lasting  up  to  4.4  seconds,  ending 
abruptly.  Lesser  Shortwing  almost  invariably  utters  a 
much  shorter,  generally  only  lasting  up  to  2.25  seconds, 
far  less  liquid,  though  also  distinctly  introduced,  brief 
musical  warbling  song  of  about  10-12  notes  alternating 
up  and  down  and  finally  quickly  accelerating  into,  and 
abruptly  ending  with  a  distinctive  short  twittering, 
sometimes  seemingly  chirping  note. The  song  ofWhite- 
browed  Shortwing  usually  lasting  up  to  3.5  seconds  and 
although  more  variable  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
previous  two  species  being  noticeably  higher-pitched  and 
a  more  explosive,  much  more  slurring  warble,  introduced 
by  up  to  three  characteristic  whistled  wheez  notes  (see 
Figure  1).  In  song  the  Rusty-bellied  Shortwing  held  its 
tail  half-cocked,  while  the  wings  were  held  slightly 
drooped. 

Grimmett  et  al.  (1998)  list  White-browed  Bush  Robin 
Tarsiger  indicus,  Indian  Blue  Robin  Luscinia  brunnea  and 
Snowy-browed  Flycatcher  Ficedula  hyperythra  as  possible 
confusion  species,  all  of  which  have  different  songs  and 
general  build,  and  lack  entirely  orange-rufous 
underparts.  It  was  noteworthy  that  the  individual  Rusty- 
bellied  Shortwing  we  observed  differed  somewhat  from 
the  plate  in  Grimmett  et  al.  (1998)  in  having  the  entire 
underparts,  including  the  abdomen,  uniformly  orange- 
rufous. 

Historically,  Rusty-bellied  Shortwing  is  known  with 
certainty  from  specimens  secured  in  north-east  India 
from  the  Darjeeling  area,  Sikkim,  Assam,  Arunachal 
Pradesh  and,  doubtfully,  Nagaland.  One  specimen  is 
labelled  ‘Nepal’  but  its  provenance  has  been  questioned 
(Heath  1988).  Surprisingly,  during  the  period  23-28 
May  1973  a  male  and  female  were  collected  at 
Gongshan,  north-west  Yunnan  Province,  China, 
suggesting  the  species  probably  ranges  more  widely 
throughout  the  eastern  Himalayas.  Indeed  Stattersfield 
et  al.  (1998),  despite  the  general  lack  of  published 
evidence,  tentatively  treat  it  as  occurring  from  eastern 
Nepal,  throughout  Bhutan,  Arunachal  Pradesh,  to 
south-east  Tibet  and  northern  Myanmar,  and  possibly 
in  the  Nagaland,  Manipur  and  Cachar  hills.  For  a 
comprehensive  review  of  historical  records  see  Heath 
(1988). 


Recent  published  reports  of  the  species  are  of  three 
collected  in  and  near  Namdapha  National  Park, 
Arunachal  Pradesh  in  1987/1988  and  one  sighted  in 
KamlengWildlife  Sanctuary,  Arunachal  Pradesh  in  1994 
(Athreya  et  al.  1997;  Collar  et  al.  1994;  Heath  1988; 
Kaul  et  al.  1995).  Our  own  observations  confirm  the 
continued  presence  of  Rusty-bellied  Shortwing  in  the 
Darjeeling  area,  where  the  species  disappeared  from  the 
record  after  May  1920,  when  one  was  collected  at 
Mangpu  at  1,100  m  elevation  by  G.  E.  Shaw  (Heath 
1988). 

While  we  recorded  White-browed  and  Lesser 
Shortwings  from  a  variety  of  habitats,  all  our 
observations  of  B.  hyperythra  came  from  relatively  steep, 
damp,  densely  vegetated  gullies  within  secondary  growth 
and,  clearly,  this  appeared  to  form  the  decisive  factor  in 
the  occurrence  of  the  species.  Collar  et  al.  (1994)  rank 
Rusty-bellied  Shortwing  as  Vulnerable.  However,  certain 
factors  provide  an  optimistic  view  for  its  long-term 
survival:  large  tracts  of  forest  remain  undisturbed  in  parts 
of  the  eastern  Himalayas;  the  species  occupies  quite  a 
wide  altitudinal  range;  and  it  appears  to  tolerate  habitat 
degradation  to  some  extent  (as  indicated  by  our 
observations  in  secondary  growth).  Nevertheless,  the 
species  may  already  have  suffered  considerably  from 
forest  loss  and  habitat  alteration  within  the  lower  part 
of  its  altitudinal  distribution.  In  winter  Rusty-bellied 
Shortwing  has  been  recorded  as  low  as  540  m,  indicating 
a  seasonal  dependence  on  lowland  and  foothill  tropical 
evergreen  and  semi-evergreen  rainforests,  which  are 
increasingly  coming  under  pressure  in  the  region. 
Historically  it  has,  however,  also  been  found  utilizing 
thick  secondary  scrub  and  dense  thickets  of  reeds  in 
winter  (Stevens  1 9 1 4) .  A  male  seen  on  27  January  1912 
at  3,000  m  around  Tonglu,  West  Bengal  by  Stevens 
(1925)  was  in  dense  Arundinaria  bamboo. 


v-  ”C  ~  U  «■ 


Figure  1.  Sonagrams  of  the  songs  of  Rusty-bellied 
Shortwing  Brachypteryx  hyperythra  (upper),  Lesser 
Shortwing  Brachypteryx  leucophrys  (centre)  and  White- 
browed  Shortwing  Brachypteryx  montana  (lower),  April  and 
June  1996,  Lava,  Darjeeling,  NE  India  (E.  Vercruysse). 
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Elusive  ground-dwelling  tropical  forest  bird  species, 
long  characterized  as  exceedingly  rare,  often  prove  to 
be  reasonably  common  once  their  vocalizations  have 
been  recognized.  Our  observations  at  a  reasonably  well- 
watched  locality  suggest  that  Rusty-bellied  Shortwing 
is  probably  greatly  overlooked  and  at  least  locally 
common  where  its  habitat  requirements  are  met.  As 
noted  by  Crosby  (1996)  ornithological  coverage  of  the 
eastern  Himalayas  Endemic  Bird  Area  is  still  very  much 
in  its  infancy.  Many  parts  of  the  region  have  always  been 
difficult  to  access  because  of  logistical  and  political 
reasons.  It  is  hoped  that,  armed  with  the  new  information 
contained  herein,  and  with  the  rapidly  improving 
situation  on  visiting  north-east  India  and  Myanmar  more 
people  will  try  to  seek  out  Brachypteryx  hyperythra  and 
other  little  known  taxa  in  this  exciting  region. 

The  authors  are  greatly  indebted  to  Serge  Hoste  for  kindly  prepar¬ 
ing  the  sonagrams.  Many  thanks  also  go  to  Raf  Drijvers  for  useful 
discussion  and  to  Brarn  Demeulemeester  for  excellent  companion¬ 
ship  while  birding  India  and  Nepal  in  1996.  Tim  Inskipp  provided 
valuable  comments  on  a  draft  version  of  the  manuscript. 
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Common  Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula: 

a  new  species  for  Thailand 

IWEIN  MAURO 


On  7  January  1997  I  was  birding,  together  with 
Dominique  Verbelen,  along  the  exposed  sandy  banks  of 
the  Mekong  river  at  Chiang  Saen,  Chiang  Rai  Province, 
Thailand,  primarily  in  search  of  Long-billed  Plover 
Charadrius  placidus.  Fairly  large  numbers  of  Little  Ringed 
Plovers  Charadrius  dubius  were  present  and  my  attention 
was  soon  drawn  to  an  obviously  larger  plover  associating 
with  these.  Unfortunately,  this  bird  took  to  the  wing 
before  I  even  had  a  chance  to  take  a  good  look  at  it. 
However,  when  doing  so,  it  revealed  a  prominent  broad 
wing-bar  and  repeatedly  uttered  a  familiar  soft,  mellow 
poo-ip,  and  I  immediately  identified  it  as  a  Common 
Ringed  Plover  Charadrius  hiaticula.  I  quickly  informed 
DV  and  together  we  soon  relocated  the  bird  and 
obtained  excellent  views  at  close  range,  confirming  my 
initial  identification.  After  having  observed  the  plover 
for  about  1 5  minutes  or  so,  we  decided  to  inform  others 
about  its  presence  as  we  meanwhile  realized  this  species 
was  not  treated  in  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991).  Shortly 
afterwards  we  returned  to  the  spot,  together  with  Raf 
Drijvers,  and  easily  relocated  the  bird,  now  enabling 
sound  recordings  of  the  flight  calls  to  be  made.  Jim 


Chance  saw  the  bird  later  that  day  and  fortunately  took 
the  trouble  to  put  the  word  out  so  that  it  was  later  seen 
by  quite  a  few  Thai  birdwatchers.  L.  Bruce  Kekule 
managed  to  obtain  some  good  photographs  of  the  bird 
on  17  January  and  on  28  January  it  was  seen  by  Kant 
Ratanajun  (P.  D.  Round  in  /hr.). This  represents  the  first 
record  ever  of  Common  Ringed  Plover  for  Thailand. 

Based  on  my  own  field  notes  made  on  07  January 
1997,  slides  taken  by  LBK  on  17  January  1997  and 
sound  recordings  obtained  by  RD  and  DV  on  07  January 
1997,  I  compiled  the  following  description. 

SIZE  and  STRUCTURE  A  small-sized  though  robust, 
stocky  Charadrius  with  rather  large  square  head,  short, 
straight,  slightly  stubby  bill  and  relatively  short,  powerful 
legs.  In  direct  comparison  with  Little  Ringed  Plover  C. 
dubius  appeared  about  20%  larger,  proportionately 
shorter  and  thicker  billed,  shorter  legged  and  noticeably 
more  dumpy  and  pot-bellied  with  less  attenuated  rear- 
end.  In  flight  showed  noticeably  longer  wings  and  tail, 
resulting  in  more  purposeful  flight  action.  Primary 
projection  short,  encompassing  about  20%  of  visible 
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tertial  length  with  two  primary  tips  extending  beyond 
longest  tertial.  Wingtip  falling  slightly  beyond  tail.  Tail 
rounded. 

HEAD  and  NECK  Chin,  throat  and  neck  whitish, 
extending  in  obvious  sharply  defined  collar  over  nape. 
Broad  brownish  chest-band  washed  with  blackish, 
sharply  demarcated  and  broadest  in  the  centre  of  breast, 
gradually  narrowing  and  less  conspicuously  continuing 
over  lower  nape.  Forehead  and  lores  pale  off-white, 
merging  above  eye  with  obvious  sharply  demarcated 
broad  supercilium  reaching  the  end  of  the  ear-coverts. 
Crown,  ear-coverts  and  cheeks  olive-brown  with  some 
blackish  feathering  becoming  apparent  on  front.  Eye¬ 
ring  darkish. 

UPPERPARTS  Uniformly  olive-brown. 

UNDERPARTS  Uniformly  whitish. 

WING  Conspicuous  wing-bar,  broadest  between  P8-5 
and  gradually  narrowing  inwards  and  continuing  over 
the  whole  length  of  secondaries.  Primaries  dark  brown. 
Secondaries  a  shade  paler  brown  with  buffish  tips 
forming  very  inconspicuous  trailing  edge  to  inner  arm. 
Hand  generally  uniformly  dark  brown.  Upper  wing 
coverts  paler  olive-brown  fringed  buffish,  hence  forming 
a  pale  panel  on  wing. 

TAIL  Generally  olive-brown  becoming  darker  towards 
tip,  resulting  in  indistinct  darker  subterminal  band,  and 
gradually  completely  white  laterally. 

MOULT  and  WEAR  Active  body  moult  to  first  summer 
plumage  with  blackish  feathering  breaking  through  on 
front  and  throughout  chest-band.  Plumage  generally 
moderately  worn  though  buffish  fringes  still  clearly 
visible  on  unmoulted  juvenile  upper  wing-coverts. 


Plate  1.  Second  calendar  year  Common  Ringed  Plover 
Charadrius  hiaticula,  17  January  1997,  Chiang  Saen,  Chiang 
Rai  Province,  Thailand  (L.  B.  Kekule). 
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Figure  1.  Sonagram  of  the  calls  of  Common  Ringed  Plover 
Charadrius  hiaticula,  07  January  1997,  Chiang  Saen,  Chiang 
Rai  Province,  Thailand  (R.  Drijvers). 


BARE  PARTS  Bill  mostly  black  with  small  ill-defined 
yellowish  orange  area  restricted  to  base  of  lower 
mandible.  Legs  and  feet  bright  orange.  Iris  black. 

VOICE  Frequently  uttered  and  highly  distinctive; 
contact  and  alarm  call  can  be  transcribed  as  a  soft, 
mellow  disyllabic  poo-ip  or  too-lee,  with  emphasis  on  the 
second  note.  When  excited  or  repeatedly  flushed  a 
shortened  and  higher  pitched  monosyllabic  tlee  was 
usually  given  (see  Figure  1). 

Semipalmated  Plover  Charadrius  semipalmatus,  which  is 
not  yet  known  from  the  Oriental  region  or  Eastern 
Palearctic,  though  perhaps  of  likely  future  occurrence 
there,  is  the  only  species  possibly  confusable  with 
Common  Ringed  Plover.  Although  the  presence  or 
absence  of  diagnostic  toe  webbing  between  the  inner 
and  middle  toe  could  not  be  established  with  certainty 
in  the  field,  this  species  can  reliably  be  ruled  out  by  a 
combination  of  chiefly  voice,  bill  structure  and 
prominence  of  wing-bar,  as  well  as  more  subtle 
differences  in  general  build  and  bare  parts  coloration, 
which  all  clearly  point  in  favour  of  C.  hiaticula  (Cramp 
and  Simmons  1983;  Prater  et  al.  1977). 

On  the  basis  of  the  worn,  retained  juvenile  upper 
wing-coverts  the  Chiang  Saen  plover  can  be  aged  as  a 
second  calendar  year.  During  its  lengthy  stay  this 
individual  was  progressing  in  active  body  moult  to  first 
summer  plumage. 

Two  races  of  Common  Ringed  Plover  are  currently 
widely  being  recognized,  though  their  relationships  and 
distinguishing  features  still  remain  poorly  understood. 
Nominate  hiaticula  occurs  through  much  of  north-west 
Europe  from  southern  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic  south 
to  France  and  also  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Greenland  and 
the  eastern  coasts  of  Ellesmere  and  Baffin  Islands  in 
Canada,  whereas  tundrae  inhabits  the  coast  and  tundra 
of  Lapland  and  Russia  (Cramp  and  Simmons  1983). 
Hence,  on  geographical  grounds  the  Chiang  Saen  bird 
most  likely  belongs  to  tundrae ,  though  due  to  the 
variability  within  both  taxa  no  single  feature  conclusively 
allows  subspecific  identification. 

This  record  constitutes  the  first  for  Thailand, 
although  the  species’s  addition  to  the  Thai  list  comes  as 
no  surprise  and  it  was  listed  as  a  likely  candidate  for 
future  vagrancy  by  Boonsong  and  Round  (1991).  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  better  awareness  among  Thai 
birdwatchers  of  the  species’s  potential  occurrence  and 
identification  has  already  resulted  in  several  subsequent 
records  at  the  same  locality.  These  are:  one  wintering 
from  29  December  1997  to  at  least  27  February  1998 
(K.  Sukhumalind  and  A.  Pierce);  two  reported  on  16 
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April  1998  (S.  Tantitadapitak);  and  a  single  bird  on  7 
February  1999  (S.  Tantitadapitak  and  S. 

Thongnakcokegruad;  P.  D.  Round  in  litt.).  Common 
Ringed  Plover  is  a  generally  very  rarely  reported  species 
throughout  South-East  Asia.  In  Myanmar  it  is  known 
from  a  single  observation  of  a  group  of  four  at 
Maungdaw,  north  Arakan  in  April  1944  (Smythies 
1986). There  are  two  records  from  Peninsular  Malaysia: 
25  March  1984,  near  Georgetown,  Penang  Island  and 
6  February  1988,  Kuala  Selangor  (Wells  1999). 
However,  the  fact  that  the  species  occurs  annually  in 
Singapore,  where  an  average  of  1-4  individuals  are 
reported  per  migration  season,  strongly  suggests  it  is 
possibly  greatly  overlooked  and  almost  certainly  not  as 
rare  as  the  few  records  indicate. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  L.  Bruce  Kekule  for  readily  allowing  me  to  use 
his  slides  both  to  supplement  the  description  and  for  publication. 
Many  thanks  also  go  to  Raf  Drijvers  and  Dominique  Verbelen  for 
providing  sound  recordings  of  the  bird  in  question  and  for  their  ex¬ 
cellent  company  together  with  Bram  Demeulemeester  when  birding 


Thailand  in  1997. 1  am  also  much  indebted  to  Serge  Hoste  for  kindly 
preparing  the  sonagram  and  to  Philip  D.  Round  for  providing  new 
information  on  the  occurrence  of  Charadrius  hiaticula  in  Thailand. 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  thank  Jim  Chance  for  generous  hospitality  at 
Chiang  Saen  Guest  House  and  for  taking  the  trouble  to  spread  the 
news  on  the  bird’s  presence  hence  allowing  many  resident  Thai 
birdwatchers  to  make  for  the  first  time  acquaintance  with  this 
throughout  the  Oriental  region  rarely  encountered  species. 
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Minahassa  Owl  Tyto  inexspectata  at  Lore  Lindu 
National  Park,  Sulawesi,  Indonesia  in  December  1998 

IWEIN  MAURO  and  RAF  DRIJVERS 


On  16  December  1998  the  authors  observed  and  sound 
recorded  Minahassa  Owl  Tyto  inexspectata  at  about  1,700 
m  elevation  in  roadside  primary  lower  montane  forest 
near  Danau  (=  Lake)  Tambing,  Lore  Lindu  National 
Park,  north-central  Sulawesi,  Indonesia.  It  was  initially 
picked  up  by  its  infrequently  uttered,  single  hoarse, 
hissing  shriek,  typical  of  the  genus,  though  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  Sulawesi  Owl  T.  rosenbergii.  In 
response  to  tape  playback  of  its  sound-recorded 
territorial  call,  the  bird  nearly  immediately  flew  into  the 
lower  crown  of  a  tall  dead  forest  tree,  where  it  perched 
immobile  in  the  torch  beam  for  about  10  minutes, 
providing  excellent  views  down  to  about  50  m.  Despite 
considerable  efforts  we  failed  to  relocate  the  species 
during  subsequent  visits  to  the  area.  Our  observation 
represents  the  second  record  for  Lore  Lindu  National 
Park  and  the  first  documented  definite  field  observation 
since  1939  of  this  virtually  unknown  species. 

On  the  basis  of  field  notes  and  sound  recordings 
taken  on  16  December  1998  we  compiled  the  following 
description.  A  copy  of  the  recordings  resides  at  the 
British  Library  National  Sound  Archive,  Wildlife  Section, 
London. 

SIZE  &  STRUCTURE  A  medium-sized,  noticeably 
compact  and  stocky  though  otherwise  typical  Tyto, 


featuring  a  relatively  large,  rounded  head,  a  large  well- 
defined  heart-shaped  facial  disc,  small  eyes,  a  short  and 
hooked  bill,  long  rounded  wings,  short  square  tail  and 
long,  powerful  legs  with  completely  feathered  tarsi  and 
strong  feet.  Obviously  much  smaller  (about  one  third), 
plumper,  less  attenuated  and  larger  headed  than 
Sulawesi  Owl  T.  rosenbergii  (not  seen  in  direct 
comparison). 

HEAD  &  NECK  Large  heart-shaped  facial  disc  dark 
rusty  brown,  rather  sharply  demarcated  by  extensive 
dark  blackish  border,  broadest  below  and  on  sides.  Rest 
of  head  dark  golden  brown,  extensively  blotched  blackish 
on  the  crown,  which  formed  the  darkest  part  of  the  head. 

UPPERPARTS  Uniformly  dark  golden  brown. 

UNDERPARTS  Chest  whitish.  Breast,  abdomen  and 
flanks  buffish,  sparsely  patterned  with  dark  brown  spots, 
especially  obvious  towards  the  centre  of  the  belly. 
Feathering  of  tibia  and  tarsus  and  ventral  area  uniformly 
off-white. 

BARE  PARTS  Upper  mandible  entirely  yellowish.  Feet 
brownish  grey.  Eyes  black,  glowing  yellowish  pink  in  the 
spotlight. 
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VOICE  The  territorial  call  consisted  of  a  single  very 
nasal,  hoarse  and  hissing  shriek  lasting  about  1 .8  seconds 
and  delivered  infrequently  at  a  rate  of  once  every  5-7 
minutes  (Figure  1).  Sulawesi  Owl  produces  noticeably 
higher  pitched,  more  explosive,  less  hoarse  and  hissing 
and  much  shorter  screeches,  lasting  up  to  about  0.8 
seconds  and  often  delivered  in  series  (Figure  2). 

Sulawesi  Owl  T.  rosenbergii  represents  the  only  species 
possibly  confusable  with  Minahassa  Owl  and  can  readily 
be  ruled  out  by  the  combination  of  territorial  call, 
diagnostically  much  smaller  size,  large  dark  rusty  brown 
facial  disc  (if  present)  and  dark  golden  brown  upperparts 
with  variable  blackish  blotching,  as  well  as  marked 
differences  in  general  appearance  and  build.  Our  bird 
compared  remarkably  well  to  Schlegel’s  type  specimen 
in  RMNH,  Leiden  except  in  having  the  ventral  area  and 
feathering  of  tibia  and  tarsi  clearly  off-white.  Both  taxa, 
despite  exhibiting  considerable  individual  variation,  are 
distinctive  and,  provided  good  views  are  obtained,  their 
identification  remains  straightforward.  A  comprehensive 
treatment  of  their  identification  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  short  communication.  We  would,  however,  like  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  T.  inexspectata,  as 
demonstrated  by  two  specimens  present  in  RMNH, 
Leiden,  clearly  may  show  a  pale  greyish  facial  disc  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  the  Sulawesi  Owl. 

Treated  as  Data  Deficient  by  Collar  et  al.  (1994), 
Minahassa  Owl  is  historically  known  from  just  nine 
specimen  records,  originating  from  three  specified 
localities  and  one  unattributed  location  in  the  Minahassa 
peninsula  of  north-east  Sulawesi  between  1876  and  1939 
(Bishop  1989).  Remarkably  on  21  November  1980  an 
unsexed  adult,  now  housed  at  BMNH,Tring,  was  found 
as  a  road  kill  at  675  m  elevation  within  Lore  Lindu 
National  Park,  north-central  Sulawesi  (Watling  1983), 
hence  considerably  extending  the  species’s  known 
distribution.  An  eleventh  and  last,  male  specimen 
preserved  as  a  skeleton  at  NNM/Naturalis,  Leiden  was 


Figure  1.  Sonagram  of  the  territorial  call  of  Minahassa 
Owl  Tyto  inexspectata ,  16  December  1998,  1,700  m,  near 
DanauTambing,  Lore  Lindu  National  Park,  north-central 
Sulawesi,  Indonesia  (I.  Mauro). 


Figure  2.  Sonagram  of  the  territorial  call  of  Sulawesi  Owl 
Tyto  rosenbergii ,  04  July  1998,Toraut,  Bogani  Nani 
Wartabone  National  Park,  north-east  Sulawesi,  Indonesia 
(I.  Mauro). 


found  moribund  by  wardens  near  the  Toraut  post, 
Bogani  Nani  Wartabone  National  Park,  north-east 
Sulawesi  during  October  1981.  From  the  same  period 
stems  the  record  of  a  single  feather  found  a  bit  further 
in  the  interior  of  the  park,  between  Sungai  (=river)  Mauk 
and  Sungai  Moinakom  (Rozendaal  and  Dekker  1989). 
As  well  as  being  only  the  second  record  for  Lore  Lindu 
National  Park  and,  at  1,700  m  the  highest  elevational 
record  available  for  T.  inexspectata,  our  sighting 
constitutes  the  first  documented  field  observation  since 
8  April  1939,  when  a  pair  was  watched  attending  what 
appeared  to  be  a  nest  hole  in  an  Elmerrillia  ovalis  tree 
on  the  slopes  of  Gunung  (=  mountain)  Koemeresot  by 
Coomans  de  Ruiter.  A  claimed  breeding  record  from 
early  September  1995  at  Toraut,  Bogani  Nani  Wartabone 
National  Park,  outlined  in  Fletcher  (1998),  from  the 
published  description  clearly  refers  to  T.  rosenbergii. 
Another  brief  sighting  at  the  Toraut  post,  Bogani  Nani 
Wartabone  National  Park  in  July  1987  (Andrew  and 
Holmes  1 989)  should  now  probably  better  be  considered 
tentative  (F.  Lambert  in  litt.).  For  a  comprehensive 
review  of  historical  records  see  Bishop  (1989). 
Minahassa  Owl  is  evidently  a  very  scarce  or  localized 
species,  though  taking  its  apparently  mostly  silent,  shy 
and  retiring  nature  and  forest-dwelling  habits  into 
account,  it  must  almost  certainly  be  greatly  overlooked 
and  definitely  not  as  rare  as  the  few  records  tend  to 
indicate.  Collection  data  suggest  that  the  species,  as  with 
T.  rosenbergii,  inhabits  quite  a  wide  altitudinal  range, 
where  it  is  thought  to  be  almost  entirely  confined  to 
increasingly  threatened  primary  lowland,  foothill  and 
lower  montane  forests.  T.  inexspectata  has  been  recorded 
from  two  of  the  largest,  biologically  most  important  and 
best  administered  national  parks  on  Sulawesi,  hence  its 
long-term  survival  is  at  present  still  relatively  secure. 
Nevertheless,  as  illustrated  by  near-complete  forest 
clearance  within  its  historical  range  in  the  Minahassa 
peninsula,  the  species  has  undoubtedly  suffered 
considerably  from  forest  degradation  and  fragmentation, 
with  competitive  exclusion  by  T.  rosenbergii  a  likely 
contributory  factor  in  ecologically  disturbed  areas. 

As  noted  by  Watling  (1983)  the  presence  of  a 
population  of  T.  inexspectata  in  north-central  Sulawesi 
renders  the  name  Minahassa  Owl  inappropriate. 
Sulawesi  Golden  Owl  has  previously  been  suggested  by 
Bishop  (1989).  Alternatively,  we  propose  the  names 
Lesser  Sulawesi  Owl  for  T.  inexspectata  and  Greater 
Sulawesi  Owl  for  T.  rosenbergii. 

R.  W.  R.  J.  Dekker,  Curator  Birds,  was  most  helpful  to  us  when  vis¬ 
iting  the  collection  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(NNM/Naturalis),  Leiden,  Netherlands.  Serge  Hoste  kindly  prepared 
the  sonagrams.  Frank  Lambert  provided  additional  information  from 
the  Asian  Red  Data  Book  accounts. 
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Hosts  of  the  Common  Hawk  Cuckoo 
Hierococcyx  varius  in  India 

A.  J.  GASTON  and  V.  J.  ZACHARIAS 


In  their  Birds  of  the  Indian  subcontinent ,  Grimmett  et  al. 
(1998)  described  the  breeding  of  the  Common  Hawk 
Cuckoo  thus:  ‘Breeding:  January-June,  also  later  months 
and  varying  locally.  No  certain  evidence  of  which  species 
it  brood  parasitizes.’ 

The  hosts  of  this  species  have  been  described  by 
many  previous  authors,  summarized  by  Baker  (1934), 
‘different  species  of  Argya  [ Turdoides ]  and  Turdoides ’  and 
Ali  and  Ripley  (1981), ‘chiefly  Turdoides..  and  Garrulax \ 
In  case  these  earlier  references  have  been  considered  to 
allow  of  some  uncertainty,  we  record  the  following  cases 
from  our  personal  observations,  along  with  additional 
natural  history  notes  on  the  species. 

In  Delhi,  during  1970-1974,  AJG  observed  two 
Common  Hawk  Cuckoo  eggs  laid  in  Jungle  Babbler 
Turdoides  striatus  nests:  one  in  March  and  one  in  April. 
One  of  these  hatched,  and  the  chick  ejected  the  3  babbler 
eggs,  and  subsequently  fledged;  the  other  was  removed. 
Another  fledgling  Hawk  Cuckoo  was  observed  being 
fed  by  Jungle  Babblers  in  April. 

In  Khozikode  (Calicut),  Kerala,  during  1975-1982, 
two  cases  of  nestling  and  five  of  fledgling  Common 
Hawk  Cuckoos  were  observed  by  VJZ,  all  being  fed  by 
groups  of  Jungle  Babblers.  One  observation  was  in 
March,  the  rest  all  in  October,  eggs  being  laid, 
presumably,  in  September.  The  period  of  fledgling 
dependency  in  all  cases  continued  for  more  than  one 
month.  Five  of  these  observations  involved  the  same 
territorial  group  of  Jungle  Babblers  (for  information  on 
Jungle  Babbler  behaviour,  see  Gaston  1977). 

Because  of  the  long  period  of  fledgling  dependency, 
the  hosts  of  the  Common  Hawk  Cuckoo  are  relatively 
easy  to  determine.  It  appears  that  in  Delhi  and 
Khozikode  the  species  is  rather  specific  to  the  Jungle 
Babbler.  In  Delhi,  Common  Babblers  Turdoides  caudatus 
and  Large  Grey  Babblers  T.  malcolmi  are  both  common, 
and  in  Khozikode  the  Yellow-billed  Babbler  Turdoides 
affinis  is  abundant,  but  no  species  other  than  Jungle 


Babbler  was  recorded  as  a  host.  However,  in  Delhi, 
Common  and  Large  Grey  Babblers  both  breed 
principally  during  the  rainy  season  (June-September), 
whereas,  it  appears  the  Common  Hawk  Cuckoos  prefer 
to  lay  in  the  spring  in  this  area.  Nests  of  all  babbler 
species  at  Delhi  during  the  rainy  season  are  heavily 
parasitized  by  Pied  Cuckoos  Clamator  jacobinus  (Gaston 
1976).  Hence  the  tendency  for  Hawk  Cuckoos  to  breed 
in  spring  around  Delhi  may  be  a  response  to  competition 
from  more  abundant  Pied  Cuckoos. 

Our  records  suggest  that  earlier  descriptions  of 
Common  Hawk  Cuckoo  hosts  were  correct.  However, 
the  comment  by  All  (1968)  that  they  breed  in  March- 
April  in  Kerala,  may  have  been  based  on  observations 
elsewhere  in  India,  because  our  records  indicate  that 
September  is  the  preferred  month  of  laying  in  Kerala; 
also  the  main  month  there  for  Jungle  Babbler  breeding 
(Gaston  et  al.  1979).  More  information  on  the  breeding 
seasons  of  this  species  in  different  parts  of  India  would 
be  desirable. 
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Rufous-chinned  Laughingthrush  Garrulax 
rufogularis :  a  new  species  for  China 

NICK  DYMOND  and  PAUL  THOMPSON 


On  1 1  March  1999  ND,  PT,  J.  Hornskovand  D.  Johnson 
were  birding  in  subtropical  hill  forest  near  Ruili,  in 
extreme  south-westYunnan  province,  China.  DJ  was  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  a  ravine,  while  the  other  three  of  us 
were  together  near  the  head  of  the  ravine  around  a  large 
complex  of  mature  bamboo  and  dense  waist-high 
ground  flora.  Several  Red-billed  Scimitar  Babblers 
Pomatorhinus  ochraceiceps ,  at  least  two  Red-faced 
Liocichlas  Liocichla  phoenicea ,  several  Grey-throated 
Babblers  Stachyris  nigriceps  and  a  White-gorgeted 
Flycatcher  Ficedula  monileger  had  all  been  showing 
intermittently  when  a  single  laughingthrush-sized  bird 
emerged  from  a  low,  thick  tangle  of  bamboo  and  flew 
up  to  perch  briefly  on  a  side  branch  of  a  tree  some  20  m 
up  the  slope  from  ND.  After  a  short  time,  perhaps  only 
20  seconds  or  so,  the,  bird  dived  leftwards  across  the 
slope  and  disappeared  into  dense  cover;  subsequent 
prolonged  searching  failed  to  relocate  it.  Both  ND  and 
PT,  from  different  positions,  had  binocular  views  of  the 
bird  at  rest:  the  back,  wings  and  breast  were  obscured 
from  ND,  while  the  head  and  foreparts  were  obscured 
from  PT.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  initially  in  view  to  JH 
and  he  got  only  a  naked-eyed  glimpse  when  it  flew  off. 
The  following  is  a  composite  description  from  the  notes 
of  ND  and  PT. 


Head  and  neck  appeared  largely  blackish,  with 
prominent  tawny-buff  loral  patch  curving 
upwards  in  front  of  eye;  pale  rufous  chin  and 
whitish  throat.  Typically  strong  laughingthrush 
bill  appeared  dark.  Underside  of  longish 
graduated  tail  appeared  very  dark,  but  with  rufous 
tips  to  feathers;  undertail  coverts  and  rear  ventral 
area  rich  tawny-rufous.  Wings  and  lower  back 
plain  mid-brown  with  pale  edges  to  tips  of  flight 
feathers.  Rear  flanks  pale  buff  with  bold  black 
crescentic  bars. 

Despite  the  brief  views  ND  and  PT  had  no  hesitation 
in  identifying  the  bird  as  a  Rufous-chinned 
Laughingthrush  Garrulax  rufogularis ,  a  species  with 
which  they  both  had  previous  experience,  ND  as  recently 
as  December  1998  at  Cherrapunjee,  Meghalaya,  India. 
There  are  seven  recognised  races  of  Garrulax  rufogularis , 
ranging  from  Pakistan  and  the  western  Himalayas  to 
the  hill  states  of  north-east  India  and  northern 
Myanmar,  and  north  Vietnam,  but  our  sighting  is  the 
first  record  for  China.  Western  Yunnan  is  adjacent  to 
Kachin  state  in  northern  Myanmar  where  G.  r.  rufiberbis 
has  been  recorded  previously  in  Myitkyina  district  (as 
well  as  in  Nagaland,  India);  the  city  of  Myitkyina  is  about 
150  km  almost  due  north  of  Ruili. 


Nick  Dymond,  Springfield,  Scousburgh,  Shetland,  ZE2  9JE,  U.K. 

Paul  Thompson,  ICLARM,  House  75  Road  7,  Banani,  Dhaka  1213,  Bangladesh 


Streak-breasted  Woodpecker  Picus  viridanus  in 
Bangladesh:  re-identification  of  the  region’s  sole 
specimen  recorded  as  Laced  Woodpecker  Pvittatus 

PAMELA  C.  RASMUSSEN 


The  Laced  Woodpecker  Picus  vittatus  and  the  Streak¬ 
breasted  Woodpecker  Picus  viridanus  are  largely 
allopatric,  but  locally  occur  in  the  same  area,  where  they 
occupy  different  habitats  (Deignan  1955).  Although 
Deignan  considered  them  conspecific,  arguing  that 
habitat  partitioning  does  not  constitute  true  sympatry, 
most  recent  works  accept  them  as  separate  species.  Both 
taxa  show  considerable  variation,  leading  to  much 
confusion  in  the  literature,  and  resulting  in  the  erroneous 
assumption  of  widespread  sympatry  (Kloss  1926).  A 


third  very  similar  species,  the  Streak-breasted 
Woodpecker  Picus  xanthopygaeus,  occurs  through  much 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent,  and  overlaps  in  range  with 
the  other  two.  Were  it  not  for  these  zones  of  sympatry, 
these  three  species  would  surely  be  considered 
conspecific.  Although  the  races  in  the  area  of  sympatry 
(P  v.  viridanus  and  P  vittatus  connectans,  sensu  Deignan 
1961)  are  not  as  distinct  from  one  another  as  are  some 
others,  neither  do  they  appear  to  intergrade,  and  in  the 
southern  Malay  Peninsula  (P  viridanus  weberi  and  P  v. 
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vittatus ),  the  races  of  each  that  essentially  replace  each 
other  geographically  differ  greatly.  While  it  is  accepted 
here  that  they  are  separate  species,  this  is  not  very  well 
established  and  has  been  disputed  (Goodwin  1968, 
Short  1982),  and  further  study  is  needed  in  the  areas  of 
presumed  sympatry. 

On  12  April  1958,  R.  A.  Paynter,  Jr  collected  a  single 
adult  female  woodpecker  (MCZ  no.  298094)  of  this 
group  at  Burigoalni,  about  30  miles  south  of  Khulna,  in 
the  Sundarbans  of  Bangladesh.  It  clearly  was  not 
xanthopygaeus,  until  then  the  only  species  recorded  from 
the  Indian  subcontinent.  Paynter  (1970)  tentatively 
identified  the  specimen  as  Picus  vittatus,  closest  to  the 
race  eisenhoferi,  but  probably  of  a  new  race,  and  rejected 
it  as  a  member  of  the  viridanus  group  because  it  lacks 
obvious  streaking  on  the  throat  and  breast.  On  this  basis, 
P.  vittatus  has  been  included  as  a  member  of  the  avifauna 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent  (Harvey  1990  and  more 
recent  works). 

However,  I  find  the  Bangladesh  specimen  inseparable 
from  several  specimens  of  nominate  viridanus  from 
Myanmar,  while  differing  in  a  number  of  characters  from 
all  races  of  vittatus.  Additionally,  no  race  of  vittatus 
approaches  the  Indian  subcontinent  more  closely  than 
about  Bangkok  (Boonsong  and  Round  1991,  contra 
Paynter  1970),  while  viridanus  occurs  through  southern 
Myanmar,  and  west  into  Arakan,  which  is  adjacent  to 
Bangladesh.  Study  of  extensive  series  of  all  races  at  the 
USNM  and  BMNH  collection  (see  Acknowledgements) 
has  confirmed  that  the  Bangladesh  bird  is  indeed 
viridanus,  and  thus  it  is  necessary  to  replace  vittatus  with 
viridanus  on  regional  lists  (at  least  when  viridanus  is  given 
species  status).  Given  the  sedentariness  of  tropical 
woodpeckers,  the  difficulty  of  identification,  and  the 
paucity  of  fieldwork  in  the  area,  viridanus  is  probably 
more  than  a  straggler  to  southern  Bangladesh,  and 
indeed  the  specimen  label  states  that  it  had  enlarged 
ovaries,  almost  certainly  indicating  it  was  in  breeding 
condition.  Although  the  possibility  that  the  Bangladesh 
bird  represents  a  new  race  of  vittatus  had  been  suggested 
(Paynter  1970),  it  seems  indistinguishable  from  some 
southern  Myanmar  specimens  of  nominate  viridanus 
Blyth  1843,  described  from  Arakan.  As  the  essentially 
plain  throat  and  breast  is  common  among  these  north¬ 
western  populations  of  viridanus,  which  are  the  most 
distant  from  any  area  of  possible  intergradation,  the 
possibility  of  character  displacement  should  be 
considered. 

The  identification  of  viridanus  and  vittatus  is 
complicated  by  geographic  variation,  and  is  not  well 
presented  in  the  literature.  To  facilitate  future  field 
identification  of  the  races  of  these  two  species  in  the 
limited  area  of  approach  and  overlap  (the  northern 
Malayan  Peninsula),  characters  typical  of  nearly  all 
adults  of  each  are  presented  here.  Compared  to  vittatus, 
viridanus  usually  has  the  lower  mandible,  including  its 
base  and  near  the  tip,  brighter  and  more  extensively 
yellow;  the  narial  bristles  are  fuller,  the  lores  are  more 
strikingly  pale,  with  less  black  speckling,  and  are 
bordered  above  by  a  larger  amount  of  black  in  front  of 


the  eye;  it  has  a  larger  black  moustache  with  more  white 
streaking;  its  auriculars  are  darker  and  more  uniform 
grey,  contrasting  less  with  the  duller,  darker  sides  of  the 
neck,  but  set  off  more  strongly  by  whitish  stripes  both 
above  and  below;  and  the  cap  of  adult  male  viridanus  is 
slightly  fuller  and  redder.  The  mantle  of  viridanus  is 
darker  and  less  yellow-tinged;  its  entire  upperparts  are 
more  monochromatic  except  for  the  remiges,  with  the 
wings  concolorous  with  the  mantle  (duller  or  bronzier 
in  vittatus)',  the  tertials  (and  less  often  the  mantle  and 
uppertail  coverts)  often  show  clear,  fine  light  barring 
visible  from  above  (lacking  or  vaguer  and  broader  in 
vittatus );  the  rump  is  less  yellow,  while  the  uppertail 
coverts  are  yellower  and  contrast  more  with  the  tail. The 
primary  coverts  are  distinctly  and  narrowly  barred  with 
white  (vague  and  buffy  in  vittatus)',  and  the  rectrices 
usually  have  distinct  buffy  barring  on  the  upper  half  of 
the  central  pair  (no  or  vague  barring  in  vittatus).  The 
throat  of  viridanus  may  be  clearly  streaked  or  have  only 
fine  whitish  striations,  and  similarly  the  breast,  which 
usually  has  at  least  weak  striations,  may  appear 
unmarked  brownish  olive  (throat  and  breast  unmarked 
and  yellower  in  vittatus)',  and  the  underparts  of  viridanus 
look  darker  and  more  streaked,  as  most  feathers  have  a 
strong  dark  shaft-streak  narrowly  bordered  white,  then 
a  broad  dark  border,  then  a  narrow  pale  outer  border, 
and  finally  distinct  dark  edges  in  fresh  plumage  (a  single, 
narrower  dark  ellipse  within  each  feather  in  vittatus). 
Juveniles  were  not  closely  studied,  but  they  clearly 
present  additional  identification  challenges,  as  they 
usually  have  much  less  prominent  markings  below,  and 
both  species  are  subject  to  staining  and  extremely  worn, 
faded  plumage. 

P.  D.  Round  and  N.  J.  Collar  provided  helpful  discussion.  Speci¬ 
mens  were  studied  in  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History 
(USNM),  Smithsonian  Institution, Washington,  D.C.,  USA  andThe 
Natural  History  Museum  (BMNH),  Tring,  UK,  and  I  thank  R.  A. 
Paynter,  Jr  and  A.  Pirie  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology 
(MCZ),  Cambridge,  MA,  USA,  for  lending  me  the  Bangladesh  speci¬ 
men  on  two  occasions. 
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On  the  status  of  the  Nicobar  Sparrowhawk 
Accipiter  butleri  on  Great  Nicobar  Island,  India 

PAMELA  C.  RASMUSSEN 


The  Nicobar  Sparrowhawk  Accipiter  butleri  is  presently 
considered  to  comprise  two  distinct  races,  the  nominate 
on  Car  Nicobar,  northern  Nicobar  Islands,  and  A.  b. 
obsoletus  on  Katchal  and  Camorta  in  the  central  Nicobars 
(Richmond  1902,  Abdulali  1968  and  1978;  Ali  and 
Ripley  1983).  However,  a  single  juvenile  female  (BMNH 
1909. 10.28.2)  labelled  as  having  been  collected  on  Great 
Nicobar  Island  by  B.  B.  Osmaston  on  21  April  1905, 
has  been  identified  for  many  years  as  this  species 
(Abdulali  1968,  1978).  This  specimen,  which  is  well- 
illustrated  in  Grimmett  et  al.  (1999:  Plate  66,  figs.  3e, 
3f)  has  been  thought  likely  to  represent  an  undescribed 
race  of  Accipiter  butleri  that  differs  conspicuously  from 
the  few  known  juveniles  of  A.  butleri  in  its  mainly  brown 
rather  than  rufous  coloration.  No  other  specimens  have 
come  to  light  from  Great  Nicobar,  despite  subsequent 
collecting  expeditions  there.  However,  numerous  recent 
sight  records  of  Accipiter  butleri  exist  from  Great  Nicobar 
(Sankaran  1998). 

When  examining  the  single  specimen  of  this  putative 
new  taxon,  contrary  to  expectations  I  found  it  to  be  a 
misidentified  Besra  Accipiter  virgatus.  In  plumage  it 
closely  matches  three  juveniles  of  the  Andaman  race  of 
Besra  (BMNH  1885.8. 19. 687-689),  A.  v.  abdulalii Mees 
1980  with  which  it  was  directly  compared,  and  it  is 
similar  in  size  to  the  four  Andamans  females  measured: 
two  adults;  BMNH  1885.8.19.688-690,  and  two 
juveniles;  AMNH  533912).  In  fact,  no  salient 
differences  are  evident  that  would  allow  its  diagnosis  at 
the  subspecific  level,  especially  given  that  there  is  only 
one  Besra  specimen  from  Great  Nicobar,  and  that  a 
juvenile.  While  the  Great  Nicobar  specimen  is  definitely 
a  Besra,  further  material  would  be  required  for  a  final 
judgement  on  its  identity  with  the  Andamans  race. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  colour  differences,  the 
Great  Nicobar  specimen  differs  from  juveniles  of  A.  b. 
butleri  in  its  broadly,  heavily  dark-banded  tail.  While 
the  juvenile  plumage  of  A.  b.  obsoletus  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  a  subadult  at  the  USNM  shows  remnants  of 
a  bright  rufous  juvenile  plumage  (as  for  the  nominate). 
Compared  with  all  ages  and  races  of  A  butleri ,  the  Great 
Nicobar  specimen  has  a  different  wing  formula, 
noticeably  longer  primary  projection,  heavily  banded 
underwings,  and  a  differently  shaped  bill  and  cere.  In 
all  these  characters,  it  matches  Andaman  Besras. 

In  a  book  of  extracts  from  his  diary  (edited  after  his 
death  by  one  of  his  sons),  Osmaston  (1977)  had  written 
“I  had  always  been  very  anxious  to  visit”  the  Nicobars, 
and  that  in  the  spring  on  1907  he  was  finally  able  to  do 
so.  The  wording  strongly  implies  that  he  had  not  been 
to  the  Nicobars  prior  to  that  date,  although  the  Besra  is 
dated  1905.  However,  Osmaston  had  acquired  at  least 
two  other  Nicobars  birds  in  his  collection  prior  to  that 
date:  a  Nicobar  Parakeet  Psittacula  caniceps  (BMNH 
1909.10.28.7;  dated  ?/4/05,  from  “Great  Nicobar”), 


which  based  on  feather  condition  appeared  likely  to  have 
been  a  captive;  and  a  juvenile  Slaty-breasted  Rail 
Gallirallus  striatus  obscurior  (BMNH  1909. 1 0.28.4;  dated 
1904,  from  “Nicobars”,  apparently  acquired  from  C. 
W.  B.  Anderson).  Any  of  these  three  could  have  been 
brought  either  alive  or  as  specimens  to  Osmaston  while 
he  was  in  the  Andamans.  However,  the  possibility  that 
the  Great  Nicobar  Besra  was  accidentally  mislabelled 
either  as  to  date  or  locality  cannot  yet  be  ruled  out.  Other 
minor  anomalies  (such  as  confusion  among  dates) 
involving  specimens  in  Osmaston’s  collection  have 
previously  been  noted  (M.  P.  Walters  pers.  comm.,  H. 
Osmaston  in  litt.;  Rasmussen  1998),  and  Osmaston’s 
original  diaries  were  evidently  destroyed  or  lost.  Given 
the  possibility  of  error  involving  the  labelling  of 
Osmaston’s  specimen,  the  existence  of  Besra  in  the 
Nicobars  requires  further  confirmation.  The  species 
would  be  expected  there,  as  it  occurs  both  in  the 
Andamans  and  in  Sumatra.  It  is  shown  as  occurring  in 
the  Nicobars  by  Kazmierczak  and  van  Perlo  (2000). 

With  the  reidentification  of  the  sole  Great  Nicobar 
A.  butleri  specimen  as  a  Besra,  the  occurrence  of  the 
former  species  in  the  southern  Nicobars  is  evidently 
based  solely  on  undocumented  sight  records.  However, 
other  Accipiter  species  including  Chinese  Sparrowhawk 
Accipiter  soloensis  and  Japanese  Sparrowhawk  A.  gularis 
definitely  occur  on  the  Nicobars,  and  they  and/or  the 
Besra  may  account  for  sight  records  of  A  butleri  on  Great 
Nicobar.  If  it  can  be  confirmed  that  A.  butleri  does 
indeed  occur  on  Great  Nicobar,  it  would  be  important 
to  determine  which  (if  either)  of  the  two  quite  different- 
looking  races  are  involved.  One  would  predict  on 
geographical  grounds  that  it  would  be  obsoletus ,  which 
is  very  pale  and  greyish  below,  virtually  lacks  the  mesial 
throat  streak,  and  has  red  eyes.  Especially  given  the 
range-restricted,  near-threatened  status  of  this  species, 
the  burden  of  proof  must  be  on  unequivocal 
establishment  of  the  occurrence  of  Accipiter  butleri  on 
Great  Nicobar,  which  is  well-separated  from  the 
documented  portion  of  the  species’s  range. 

I  thank  especially  R.  R  Prys-Iones,  and  also  G.  H.  Osmaston,  M.  P. 
Walters,  W.  S.  Clark,  and  M.  P.  Adams  for  assistance  and  informa¬ 
tion.  The  following  museums  provided  access  to  specimens  of  Ac¬ 
cipiter  butleri-.  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  (AMNH),  New 
York;  The  Natural  History  Museum  (BMNH),  Tring,  UK;  the 
Bombay  Natural  History  Society  (BNHS),  Mumbai;  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  of  Natural  History  (USNM),  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Correction  to  Forktail  14 


B.  S.  Fletcher  (1998,  Forktail  14:  80-81)  described  a 
breeding  record  of  Minahassa  Owl  Tyto  inexspectata  from 
Dumoga-Bone  National  Park,  Sulawesi,  Indonesia.  We 
have  received  several  responses  pointing  out  that  the 
site  described  is  known  as  a  regular  breeding  site  of  a 
pair  of  Sulawesi  Owls  T.  rosenbergii ,  and  it  is  therefore 
highly  likely  that  the  birds  seen  and  heard  were  actually 
of  the  latter  species.  The  identification  literature  available 
at  the  time  of  BSF's  visit  was  not  very  comprehensive, 


but  more  recent  publications  have  clarified  the 
differences  between  the  two  species.  It  does  appear  that 
an  identification  error  was  made  and  we  feel  that  this 
record  should  now  be  treated  as  very  doubtful. The  field 
characters  and  vocalizations  of  the  poorly  known 
Minahassa  Owl  have  been  further  elucidated  in  this  issue 
by  I.  Mauro  and  R.  Drijvers,  but  its  breeding  behaviour 
remains  unknown. 
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